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THE  BRUSSELS  CONVENTION 
AND  FREE  TRADE. 

LORD  SPENCER'S  SPEECH. 

CO 

t  Lord  Spencer  proposed    Prosperity  to  the  Cobden 

Club."    In  doing  so  he  said  : — 
<      Twenty-two  years  ago^  when  I  had  the  privilege 
§  of  occupying  the  chair  as  I  do  to-night,  I  vf as  fresh  in 
the  second  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    I  was  asked 
k  to  preside  at  the  Cobden  Club  dinner,  which  took 
place  in  those  days  at  Greenwich.    Those  were  not 
the  days  when  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Members  of 
^  Parliament  made  a  hasty  rush  out  of  London  for  the 
week-end  holiday.    (Laughter  and  cheers.)   Lam  not 
saying  a  word  against  the  week-end  holiday  ;  but  am 
I  only  referring  to  what  was  the  practice  in  those  days, 
Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  have  Cabinets  on  a  Saturday, 
and  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer  I  met  at  the 
^  Cabinet  one  who  was  always  most  kind  to  me — a 
very  great  man,  whose  name  I  am  sure  will  always 
be  received  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  Liberal 
circles  but  especially  in  Cobden  Club  circles — I  mean 
Mr.  Bright.    (Cheers.)    I  told  Mr.  Bright  I  should 
have  to  leave  early  that  afternoon.     Mr.  Bright 
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inquired  the  reason.  I  replied,  ^^Oh,  for  my  sins  "— 
and  you  must  recollect  that  I  disliked  speaking  then 
even  more  than  I  dislike  speaking  now— for  my  sins 
I  have  to  go  down  to  Greenwich  to  preside  over  the 
Cobden  Club  dinner."  Mr.  Bright  turned  to  me 
gravely  but  kindly  and  said,  Lord  Spencer,  you 
ought  not  to  use  expressions  like  that,  for  a  greater 
honour  could  not  be  conferred  on  anyone  than  that 
of  presiding  at  a  Cobden  Club  dinner."  (Cheers.) 
That  great  man,  whom  we  all  revere  now  as  we 
revered  him  then,  then  gave  in  a  sort  of  way  his 
blessing  to  these  dinners.  (Cheers.) 

THE  WORK  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  at  length  into 
the  principles  and  objects  with  which  the  Cobden 
Club  was  founded,  but  I  often  think  that  the  younger 
politicians,  unless  they  have  studied  very  carefully 
their  political  history,  may  sometimes  hesitate  about 
Free  Trade  principles,  or  not  know  why  the  Cobden 
Club  was  founded  to  maintain  them.  It  is  on  that 
account  that  gatherings  like  this  are  very  useful,  for 
they  explain  the  origin  of  the  Cobden  Club  and  why 
Free  Trade  holds  such  a  high  place  even  now  in  the 
policy  of  this  country.  People  sometimes  forget  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  this  country  before 
the  days  of  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.)  A  terrible  state  of 
things  existed.  Agricultural  depression  was  of  a 
deeper  and  worse  character  than  now.  There  was 
a  cessation  of  work  in  the  great  commercial  centres, 
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rioting  bordering  on  revolution  was  going  on^  and  to 
many  minds  it  appeared  that  the  country  was 
verging  on  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
by  his  vigorous  apphcation  of  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade,  overcame  those  evils  and  put  the  country  on 
a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  basis.  It  was  on  Free 
Trade  principles  that  our  great  commerce  through- 
out the  world  was  established  and  the  great  riches  in 
our  manufacturing  centres  were  collected.  Without 
Free  Trade  we  should  not  have  had  this  great 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  people,  this  great 
increase  of  our  trade  which  has  made  us  the  greatest 
trading  nation  in  the  world,  and  not  only  a  great 
trading  nation,  but  also  a  nation  who  is  spreading 
her  noble  and  high  principles  of  liberty  and  civihsa- 
tion  by  means  of  her  trade  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  (Cheers.)  This  great  change  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  And  it  is  not 
only  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  we  have  to  thank  for  Free 
Trade,  but  other  great  men.  There  were  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Villiers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  our  great 
leader,  Mr.  Gladstone — (cheers) — who  all  fought  and 
worked  for  that  great  principle  and  helped  to  build 
up  that  satisfactory  edifice  of  prosperity  all  over  the 
world  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  (Cheers.) 

MR.  chamberlain's  RECENT  SPEECH. 

We  have  had  great  discussions  on  this  subject 
recently,  and  I  have  noticed  particularly  that  those 
who  are  bringing  forward  measures  to  which  Free 
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Traders  have  the  strongest  possible  dishke,  because 
they  break  their  cherished  principles,  constantly 
assert  that  they  are  true  Free  Traders.  Their  Pro- 
tectionism sneaks  out  though  sometimes,  and  in  the 
speeches  that  they  have  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  are  doctrines  which  show  what 
the  beginning  would  end  in  if  they  had  their  way. 
There  was  a  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  the  other 
day — I  do  not  suppose  I  need  have  any  scruple 
about  quoting  him,  though  at  this  moment  he  may 
be  tossing  in  a  very  disagreeable  place.  (Laughter.) 
He  avowed  himself  a  very  strong  Free  Trader ;  but 
he  could  not  help  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He 
said  in  that  speech  :  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  there  are  more  than  50,000  people  employed  in 
different  trades  which  in  any  sensible  degree  are 
dependent  on  sugar  ;  but  whether  they  be  50,000  or 
1,000,000,  I  say  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  we  might  not  have  had  even  more 
British  subjects,  more  British  capital,  more  British 
machinery  in  sugar  refinery  and  production  if  only 
we  had  protected  them  against  this  competition  in 
time."  Is  this  Free  Trade  ?  Are  these  the  doctrines 
of  a  Free  Trader  ?  I  say  they  are  the  doctrines  of 
a  Protectionist.  (Cheers.)  Before  I  touch  on  the 
subject  of  sugar  I  should  like  to  point  to  another 
danger  which  accompanies  this  praise  of  Empire 
which  is  being  sung  so  often  in  triumphant  tones 
by  so  many  Jingoes  and  others.  I  am  not  at  all 
one  who  wishes  to  underrate  the  Empire.    I  wish 
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that  we  should  do  our  duty  towards  the  Empire  and 
to  our  Colonies,  and  try  to  bind  them  together  in  the 
closest  bonds  to  us,  but  I  think  a  great  deal  too 
much  has  been  said  on  that  subject.  I  fear  that  too 
often  there  is  a  danger  of  our  sacrificing  the  greater 
interests  of  our  trade  with  the  world  to  the  smaller 
interest  that  belongs  to  trade,  imports  and  exports, 
with  our  Colonies. 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

I  feel  this  very  strongly.  At  the  conference  of 
Premiers  which  was  held  during  the  year  there  was  one 
very  remarkable  resolution  which  was  passed,  which  I 
think  is  another  indication  that  we  all,  as  Cobdenites, 
should  try  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fatal  and  wrong 
principles — fatal  and  wrong  action  as  regards  the 
great  principles  of  Free  Trade.    The  resolution  was  : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  called  to  the  present  state  of  the 
navigation  laws  in  the  Empire  and  in  other  countries, 
and  to  the  advisability  of  refusing  the  privileges  of 
coastwise  trade,  including  trade  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  colonies  and  possessions,  and  between 
one  colony  or  possession  and  another,  to  countries  in 
which  the  corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships  of 
their  own  nationality,  and  also  to  the  laws  affecting 
shipping,  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  any  other 
steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  Imperial  trade  in 
British  vessels." 
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Is  not  that  going  back  to  the  old  navigation  laws  ? 
Since  1854,  when  they  were  finally  repealed,  our 
coastwise  trade  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  what  share  do  you  think  the  dangerous  foreigner 
has  in  that  trade  ?  His  share  in  our  coastwise  traffic 
is  only  0*4  per  cent.  (Laughter.)  Are  we  going 
back  to  those  navigation  laws  ?  I  say  that  as  Free 
Traders  we  must  protest  against  it. 

THE  BRUSSELS  CONVENTION. 

With  regard  to  the  Brussels  Convention,  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  bounties,  for  they  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Free  Trade  principles.  I  do  not  at  all 
object  to  our  neighbours  giving  up  bounties,  if 
th^y  do  so  freely,  and  unshackled  by  conditions  ; 
but  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Brussels 
Convention  has  been  agreed  to  I  maintain  that  we 
shall  be  doing  a  very  great  injustice,  an  unnecessary 
injustice,  to  a  very  large  body  of  consumers  in  this 
countr}^  (Cheers.)  Why  is  it  done  ?  It  is  done, 
as  we  were  told,  in  order  to  save  the  West  Indies 
from  ruin.  Yet  there  are  many  people  who  say  that 
even  if  bounties  are  abolished  the  sugar  producers 
in  these  colonies  will  not  be  able  to  hold  their  heads 
above  water.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in 
a  despatch  from  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson,  Governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  this  question 
of  the  bounties.    He  writes  : 

What  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  bounties 
may   prove   to  be  in   large   colonies  producing 
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high-grade  sugars  it  is  not  for  me  to  say^  since 
the  Leeward  Islands  are  not  among  them ;  but  it 
is  only  too  certain  that  in  these  islands  producing 
only  MuscovadO;  and  that  by  means  of  indifferent 
machinery,  the  immediate  effect  will  be  the  reverse 
of  beneficial.  The  American  market  is  now  the  only 
one,  a  precarious  one  at  best,  but  still  the  only  one 
now  open  to  the  low-grade  sugars  of  these  islands, 
and  immediately  the  bounties  are  abolished  that 
market  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
whole  of  the  Continental  beet  sugars.  That  thriving 
industry,  thanks  to  years  of  artificial  stimulus,  is  well 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  while  the 
planters  of  Antigua  who  have  had  to  face  year  after 
year  of  serious  and  increasing  loss,  are  wholly  with- 
out the  means  of  obtaining  capital  to  improve  their 
old-fashioned  and  wasteful  process.  ...  It  is  also 
absolutely  certain,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Morris,  that 
directly  the  Muscovado  and  beet  sugars  come  into 
open  competition  in  the  same  markets,  as  they  must 
do  on  the  abolition  of  bounties,  the  former  trade  must 
be  annihilated  unless  the  production  can  be  improved." 

We  find  this  evidence  from  a  Governor  who 
evidently  understands  the  subject  in  his  island,  and 
the  same  argument  applies  to  every  West  Indian 
island  producing  low-grade  sugar  that,  directly  the 
bounties  are  removed,  and  there  is  free  and  open 
competition  between  the  beetroot  sugar  and  the  low- 
grade  West  Indian  sugar,  the  latter  must  go  to 
the  wall. 
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BEET  SUGAR  AND  CANE  SUGAR. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  figures  in  an 
American  publication  presented  to  Parliament  which 
show  very  clearly  that  for  some  years  past  there  has 
been  a  most  tremendous  struggle  between  cane 
sugar  and  beetroot  sugar.  It  is  the  tropics  fighting 
against  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  curious  thing 
is  that  the  increase  in  the  beetroot  sugar  is  far  larger 
than  the  increase  in  the  cane  sugar,  though  the 
latter  has  also  increased. 

^'Thus  to  compare  but  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  with  its  close,  it  is  found  that  the  total 
production  of  sugar  increased  from  above  1,500,000 
tons  to  about  8,500,000,  or  over  5|-  times.  Of  this 
increase  by  far  the  larger  share  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  beet  sugar  production,  which,  practically  be- 
ginning about  the  middle  of  the  century  (with  a 
production  of  about  200,000  tons  in  all),  showed 
at  the  end  of  the  century  a  total  product  of 
5,500,000  tons." 

These  are  very  remarkable  figures,  and  show 
what  the  increase  of  beetroot  sugar  has  done  to- 
wards lowering  the  price  of  sugar.  I  want  very 
much  to  know  whether,  even  if  it  is  right  to  say 
that  the  price  of  sugar  will  rise,  these  West  Indian 
sugar  growers  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  open 
market.  At  present  their  great  market  is  in  the 
United  States.  Four-fifths,  I  think,  of  their  sugar 
goes  to  the  United  States.  At  present  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  countervailing  duties  which  the 
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Americans  have  against  bounty-grown  sugar.  Under 
the  Brussels  Convention  that  benefit  will  disappear, 
and  they  will  have  to  compete  on  perfectly  even 
terms  with  all  the  sugar  of  the  world. 

COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES. 

The  force  of  the  Convention  rests  entirely  on 
the  point  that  under  certain  circumstances  each 
country  which  is  a  party  to  the  Convention  must 
have  countervailing  duties  against  any  country  where 
bounties  exist.  I,  for  one,  maintain  that  no  one 
who  has  the  slightest  feeling  with  regard  to  Free 
Trade  can  say  that  the  establishment  of  counter^ 
vailing  duties  can  be  in  accord  with  those 
great  principles  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  If 
countervailing  duties  are  established  we  shall  not 
only  have  a  war  of  tariffs — I  see  in  the  speeches 
in  the  House  on  the  Government  side  that  they 
have  ridiculed  that  —  but  we  shall  traverse  one  of 
the  most  important  diplomatic  arrangements  which 
we  have,  for  these  countervailing  duties  will  do  away 
with  the  most-favoured-nation  clauses  in  our  com- 
mercial treaties.  But  that  is  not  the  only  objection. 
How  are  these  countervailing  duties  to  be  fixed  ? 
They  are  to  be  settled  by  an  international  tribunal 
not  named  by  us,  and  upon  which  we  shall  only 
have  one  commissioner.  All  the  other  nine  Govern- 
ments who  are  parties  to  the  Convention  will  each 
have  their  nominee.  The  body  thus  constituted  has 
to  decide  the  question  whether  any  country  has  a 
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bounty  or  an  equivalent  of  a  bounty,  and  if  they  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  country  has  a  bounty,  then 
the  countries  who  are  parties  to  the  convention 
are  bound  by  the  Convention  to  impose  countervailing 
duties  against  that  country.  Was  there  ever  before 
such  a  proposal  as  this — that  the  taxation  of  this 
country  shall  practically  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  body  not  named  by  us,  and  on  which  we 
only  have  one  representative  ? 

TAXED  BY  A  FOREIGN  COMMISSION. 

1  do  not  know  what  may  happen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  that  body  if  the  taxation  of  the  country 
is  practically  taken  out  of  our  hands,  as  it  will  be  if 
we  agree  to  the  passing  of  this  Convention.  (Cheers.) 
A  more  monstrous,  a  more  radical  change  in  all  the 
best  constitutional  doctrines  we  have  ever  held  could 
not  have  been  framed  than  that  which  places  the 
settlement  of  these  countervailing  duties  in  the 
hands  of  this  foreign  body.  (Cheers.)  I  must 
apologise  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  Free  Traders  and 
all  who  revere  the  great  names  of  those  who 
worked  for  Free  Trade,  must  be  up  and  doing. 
They  must  protest  with  all  their  might  against 
th"s  great  injustice— this  favour  and  privilege  of  the 
few  to  the  prejudice  of  the  many.  (Cheers.)  It  has 
been  well  said,  ''We  have  liberty  to  speak  as  we 
like,  we  have  liberty  to  act  as  we  like  ;   give  us 
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liberty  to  buy  and  sell  as  we  like."  (Cheers.)  Do 
not  for  a  moment  be  led  astray  by  those  who  say 
they  are  acting  under  Free  Trade  principles.  No  one 
can  contend  that  countervailing  duties  or  the  total 
prohibition  of  articles  of  necessity  to  the  people  are 
in  accordance  with  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.)  The 
authors  of  this  Convention  may  take  action  under  the 
mask,  falsely  assumed,  of  Free  Trade,  but  they  may 
depend  upon  it  their  mask  will  be  rudely  torn  off  and 
the  mean  and  hateful  figure  of  Protection  will  appear, 
That  figure,  which  nearly  ruined  this  country  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  yet, 
if  allowed  to  rule  our  policy,  ruin  our  future  pros- 
perity and  bring  disaster  and  financial  confusion 
in  its  wake  to  our  producers,  manufacturers,  and 
consumers.    (Loud  cheers.) 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  you  to  fight  strenuously  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  forty  millions  who  inhabit 
the  United  Kingdom  and  who  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Empire,  to  buy  their  goods  in  the  ch^apfisLjuaiket, 
unhindered  by  laws  devised  for  the  protection  of 
privileged  classes  and    privileged  interests/' 
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SIR  H.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN'S  SPEECH. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  on  rising  to 
respond;  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.    He  said  : 

Lord  Spencer,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel 
highly  honoured  in  being  called  upon  to  respond  for 
this  toast,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
toast  that  would  have  come  nearer  to  my  innermost 
sympathies.  There  must  be  some  besides  my  noble 
friend  and  myself  here  present — though  I  fear  that 
the  lapse  of  years  may  have  made  them  a  minority  in 
this  company — whose  thoughts  go  back,  as  mine 
instinctively  do,  to  the  old  days,  the  golden  days  of 
the  Cobden  Club  dinners,  when  we,  the  members  of 
the  Club,  met,  not  as  to-night  for  the  purpose  of 
bracing  ourselves  and  stimulating  each  other  for  the 
defence  of  our  essential  principles,  but  for  the  perhaps 
pleasant er  purpose  of  triumphing  in  the  acceptance 
by  the  country  of  these  principles — a  triumph  which 
we  believed  to  be  permanent  and  irrevocable  in  the 
minds  and  feelings  and  judgment  of  our  countr5^men. 
(Cheers.)  I  well  remember  the  pleasant  sail  down 
the  River  Thames  under  the  genial  tutelage  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  and  the  jocund  banquet  at  the 
Ship  Tavern  at  Greenwich,  and  the  speeches — the 
not  too  long  speeches — (a  laugh)— which  were  de- 
voted not  so  much  to  vaunting  the  excellence  of  our 
principles  as  to  celebrating  their  embodiment,  as  we 
thought,  for  ever  in  the  public  policy  of  the  country. 
(Cheers.)   Who  would  have  thought  then  that  our 
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own  generation  would  see  a  British  Government 
making  inroad  after  inroad  upon  those  principles — 
upon  the  principles  which  we  then  believed^  and  we 
now  believe  as  strongly  as  ever^  are  the  basis  of 
British  prosperity  ?  (Cheers.)  Our  confidence  con- 
tinued;  ladies  and  gentlemen^  until  very  recent  years. 
The  truth  is  that  the  very  strength  of  the  Free  Trade 
position  is  a  large  source  of  weakness.  No  one 
imagined  that  the  position  would  ever  be  seriously 
assailed.  Here  have  been  years  upon  years  of  pros- 
perity such  as  was  not  dreamt  of  fifty,  forty,  or  even 
thirty  years  ago,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  full-blooded 
strength  and  health  the  constituted  physician,  I  was 
going  to  say,  without  the  consent  of  the  patient,  but 
certainly  without  his  full  appreciation  of  what  is 
happening,  steps  in  and  orders  a  change  of  diet,  and 
puts  him  upon  a  reducing  regimen,  altering  the  very 
diet  and  regimen  to  which  the  abounding  health  is 
owing.    (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

FISCAL  RETROGRESSION, 

The  country  may  well  be  slow  to  believe  it,  but 
the  country  does  not  realise  the  retrogression  which, 
not  in  fiscal  matters  alone,  is  going  on  step  by  step 
under  our  very  eyes.  (Cheers.)  Ever  since  the 
Reform  Act  was  passed,  and  the  main  political 
energies  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  privileges  and  tests,  and  to  the  breaking 
down  of  restraints  upon  trade,  it  had  come  to  be 
assumed  among  us  that  everything  we  gained  in  this 
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movement  of  emancipation  would  be  secured  without 
any  serious  effort.  The  work  of  Peel  and  Cobden 
and  Gladstone  we  accepted — in  spite  of  the  little 
murmurs  and  fumes  and  frets  of  a  few  people — we 
accepted  them  as  part  of  the  national  heritage^  and 
we  all  hoped  that  the  policy  of  the  country  would  go 
on  in  conformity  with  the  principles  which  it  had  cost 
so  much  to  establish^  and  which  had  been  tested  and 
tried  with  such  marvellous  and  startlingly  successful 
results.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  Free  Traders. 
There  is  the  Free  Trader  active  and  the  Free  Trader 
passive.  To  the  category  of  active  Free  Traders  let 
us  hope  all  the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  belong. 
(Hear^  hear.)  The  passive  Free  Traders  are  the  great 
mass  of  our  countrymen  who  have  prospered  under 
the  system  without  fully  realising  how  much  they 
owe  to  it.  (Cheers.)  They  have  been  like  M. 
Jourdain^  who  had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life  with- 
out knowing  it.  (Laughter.)  The  men  of  the  exist- 
ing generation  have  never  felt  the  pinch  which  was  felt 
by  the  men  of  the  old  generation.  They  have  never 
experienced  in  themselves  or  witnessed  in  others 
those  terrible  conditions  of  hfe  to  which  my  noble 
friend  has  referred,  v^^hich  prevailed  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  which  forced  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
friends  to  throw  prejudices — aye,  and  in  some  cases 
even  pledges — to  the  winds  in  order  to  mitigate  evils 
so  appalling.  They  know  nothing  of  the  misery  and 
suffering,  of  the  discontent,  of  the  social  disorder, 
which  attended  and  were  induced  by  the  old  protec- 


tive  laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  have  enjoyed 
stabihty  in  trade  and  commerce,  financial  stability, 
political  stability — (hear,  hear) — high  wages,  cheap 
commodities,  to  a  degree  that  no  generation  before 
them  ever  attained,  (Cheers.)  They  are  vaguely 
aware  that  this  is  nominally  a  Free  Trade  country, 
and  that  it  must  be  all  right ;  but  when  a  particular 
trade  clamours  for  its  own  particular  protection  they 
not  unnaturally  think  that  the  poor  fellows  are  not 
unreasonable  in  trying  to  protect  their  own  interests, 
and  they  may  regard  as  altogether  extravagant  the 
views  of  those  of  us  who  see  in  any  breaking  down 
of  the  barrier  of  impartial  freedom  a  letting  in  of 
the  waters.  (Cheers.)  Now,  at  the  present  time  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  not  the  open 
hostility  of  the  avowed  Protectionist  that  we  have  to 
combat.  The  Protectionist,  indeed,  no  longer  speaks 
with  the  bated  breath  that  we  were  accustomed  to, 
but  he  is  still  apologetic  in  his  manner,  and  he  shrinks 
from  exposing  to  the  country  in  all  its  beauty— 
(laughter) — his  full  theory  lest  the  country  should  be 
startled  and  alarmed.  Even  when  he  sets  about  a 
smashing  blow  against  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
Free  Trade  or  lays  a  silent  mine  under  the  corner- 
stone of  that  edifice,  he  does  it  in  Free  Trade  clothes 
— (laughter) — and  he  tries  to  show,  as  we  have  seen 
not  very  long  ago,  that  Protection  after  all  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  acting  upon  Free  Trade  principles. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.) 
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DANGERS  OF  INDIFFERENCE. 

It  is  not  of  these,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we 
have  most  reason  to  be  afraid.  Their  inconsistency, 
their  absurdity,  their  selfish  interest,  it  may  be,  is 
only  too  apparent.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  ;  it  is  in  the 
ill-informed  indifference  of  the  average  man  that  the 
danger  hes.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  is  a  good  fellow.  He 
is  well  off.  He  does  not  go  below  the  surface  of 
things.  He  is  easy-going  and  good-hearted.  He  is 
easily  caught  by  a  fallacy  which  appeals  to  his 
sympathy.  The  special  duty  and  function  of  this 
Club,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  my  lords 
especially — (laughter) — we  always  look  to  them  for 
an  example,  and  we  don't  look  in  vain  to  the  sort  of 
lords  we  have  here — (cheers) — the  special  duty  and 
function  of  this  Club  is  to  open  this  man's  eyes  to  the 
real  issues  involved  in  small  and  apparently  technical 
questions,  to  explain  the  root  principles  upon  which 
our  established  national  policy  is  founded,  and,  using 
the  old  weapons  of  appeal  to  the  lessons  of  history,  to 
common  sense,  and  reason  and  humanity,  and  adding 
to  our  armoury  the  additional  weapon  furnished  by 
the  practical  experience  of  the  last  half  century — it  is 
to  reaffirm  and  re-confirm  the  adherence  of  the  nation 
to  the  essential  vital  policy  of  freedom.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  object  of  this  dinner.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not 
for  that  old  purpose  to  which  I  have  referred — the 
honourable  and  creditable  purpose  of  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  our  position,  it  is  not  that  we  may  pat 
each  other  on  the  back  that  we  are  here,  but  that  we 
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may  smite  ourselves  on  the  chest  and  resolve  that  we 
will  do  each  of  us  what  we  can,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  to  secure  in  perpetuity  to  our  country  the 
blessings  which  for  half  a  century  we  have  enjoyed. 
(Cheers.)  And  what  a  moment  it  is  at  which,  as  it 
happens,  we  are  meeting.  If  I  may  refer  to  a  personal 
recollection,  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy — it  was 
very  improper— but  I  was  being  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  rehgion  in  my  own  home — (laughter) — it 
was  very  wrong— (renewed  laughter) — instead  of 
having  it  conducted,  as  we  were  told  last  night  ought 
to  be  done,  by  an  anointed  clergyman — (laughter) — 
and  one  of  the  books  that  was  most  familiar  to*  me 
then  was  a  book  which  was  called  Undesigned 
Coincidences."  What  those  were  1  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  tax  my  memory  to  recollect,  but  it 
was  surely  something  intended  to  ^'  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man," 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT. 

But  the  words  came  into  my  head — undesigned 
coincidences,"  When  this  meeting  of  the  Cobden 
Club  was  fixed.  Lord  Welby,  many  weeks  ago, 
between  you  and  me,  for  the  28th  November,  little 
did  we  think  what  would  happen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  24th  November.  In  the  very  week 
in  which  we  are  meeting  extraordinary  occurrences 
have  happened  in  that  great  Chamber.  Wiry,  sir, 
Monday  last  did  more  for  us  than  a  dozen  banquets 
or  a  hundred  leaflets.  Never  has  the  cloven  foot  been 
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popped  out  so  far  beyond  the  ambit  of  the  crural 
integument.  (Laughter.)  It  is  true  that  we  were 
not  unprepared.  My  experience  of  doctors  is  that 
when  they  are  going  to  give  you  a  strong  drug,  they 
generally  a  day  or  two  before  give  you  some  other 
drug  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  strong  drug.  And  so 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  little  taxes 
imposed,  it  may  have  been,  in  anticipation  of  this  greater 
effort.  They  were  taxes  of  a  most  questionable  kind. 
Lord  Spencer  has  referred  to  them,  but  I  venture  to 
go  over  them  again.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
character.  To  begin  with,  they  were  all  suspiciously 
and  ^mysteriously  innocuous.  No  one  has  to  pay 
them.  There  was  the  sugar  duty.  It  was  to  fall 
entirely  on  the  producer.  (Laughter.)  Then  we  had 
the  coal  export  duty,  which  was  to  be  paid  w^holly  by 
the  consumer.  (Laughter.)  Then  we  had  the  corn 
duty.  That  was  still  more  marvellous,  because,  in  the 
course  of  its  career,  from  the  man  who  grew  to  the 
man  who  ate,  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  carrier 
and  the  shipper  to  the  merchant  and  the  miller,  and 
the  baker  and  the  retailer,  this  tax,  like  the  commodity 
with  w^hich  it  was  associated,  was  to  be  triturated  to 
such  a  degree  that  one  puff  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  scatter  it  into  thin 
air.  (Laughter.)  These  taxes  were  to  be  such  that 
nobody  would  feel  them. 

PAINLESS  TAXATION." 
I  go  along  the  street,  or  I  look  at  the  outside — 
mostly  the  outside — of  a  magazine  occasionally,  and  I 
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see  there  is  such  a  thing  as  painless  dentistry.  This 
painless  taxation  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  pocket 
of  the  taxpayer  and  he  is  not  to  feel  it  in  any  sense 
except  perhaps  a  pleasurable  sensation.  (Laughter.) 
But  that  was  not  the  most  remarkable  circumstance. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  was  that  every- 
body concerned^  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
down  through  his  colleagues^  including,  of  course,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  not  one  of  them 
have  touched  any  of  these  taxes  with  the  tip  of  their 
finger  if  there  had  been  any  flavour  whatever  of  Pro- 
tection about  them.  (Laughter.)  Such  is  the  homage 
that  political  vice  pays  to  political  virtue.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Why,  we  all  knew  at  the  time,  every  man 
with  an  ounce  of  brains  in  his  head  and  with  any 
acuteness  whatever  knew,  that  they  were  Protection 
pro  tanto  so  far  as  they  operated.  Protection  and 
nothing  else.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  on  Monday  there 
was  no  disguise ;  and  the  country,  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment can  compass  it,  stands  now  publicly  committed 
to  a  deliberate  sanction  of  full-blooded  and  pugnacious 
Protection.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  on  Monday  last,  I 
want  to  ask,  where  was  our  old  friend  the  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
has  been  our  sheet-anchor  all  this  time.  We  took 
him  at  his  own  estimate,  which  was  in  point  of 
financial  and  fiscal  virtue  and  valour  a  very  high 
estimate.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where  was  he  ?  He  has 
ceased  to  be  in  the  Government,  but  he  is  still,  I 
believe,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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(Hear;  hear.)  The  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  indeed  present.  He  is  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  personal  respect,  and  in 
whom  I  have  considerable  personal  belief.  But 
I  would  say  this  of  him  in  these  fiscal  matters, 
that  he  reminds  me  of  what  the  French  say  of 
a  pere  de  famille  :  II  est  capable  de  tout." 
(Laughter  and  Hear,  hear.")  But  what  a  solace 
to  our  distressed  minds  it  would  have  been  if 
we  had  had  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer one  of  those  admirable  little  homilies 
on  sound  doctrine  and  his  usual  assurance  of  sterling 
fidelity  to  it  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
Our  minds  are  full  of  this  question  of  the  Brussels 
Convention.  I  can  add  really  nothing  to  the  very  full 
and  accurate  analysis  that  you,  Lord  Spencer,  have 
given  of  the  question.  After-dinner  speakers  ought 
to  recollect  that  their  audience  are  busy  digesting 
their  dinners,  and  I  can  imagine  nothing  less  con- 
ducive to  healthful  digestion  than  a  yard  or  dry 
argument,  garnished  with  a  hatful  of  statistics.  I 
will,  therefore,  not  harass  you  with  them. 

THE  CONVENTION  IS  PROTECTION. 

But  this  Convention  is  Protection,  and  nothing 
less.  Who  can  doubt  it  ?  Oh,  but  they  say,  It 
abolishes  bounties,  and  this  is  Free  Trade."  It  does 
not  abolish  bounties.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  con- 
trary, it  abolishes  part  of  the  bounties,  but  it  con- 
firms and  sanctions  and  perpetuates  the  rest.  Notice 


the  position  of  the  three  countries,  Italy,  Spain, 
Sweden,  they  are  betwixt  and  between — they  are  not 
in  the  full  tide  of  the  agreement,  but  they  are  not 
left  outside  altogether.  They  are  allowed  to  go 
on  imposing  their  bounties,  provided  they  do  not 
export  the  sugar.  That  is  to  say,  they  make  up 
for  one  breach  of  true  economic  law  by  imposing 
another  breach.  I  do  not  take  much  comfort  from 
that.  And  then  bounty-fed  sugar  may  be  bad ;  but 
what  about  tariff-fed  sugar  ?  Tariff-fed  sugar  is,  if 
anything,  worse.  And  the  tariff  remains  ;  and  the 
surtax  remains.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  not  only  remains, 
but  we  associate  ourselves  with  the  system.  Let  me 
read  the  words  of  the  protocol  of  this  precious 
Convention.  Now,  these  words  are  not  the  words 
of  some  outlandish  doctrinaire  or  misguided  and 
ill-informed  country.  They  are  the  language  of  the 
British  people  through  their  representatives.  The 
object  of  the  surtax,"  says  the  protocol,  is  the 
efficacious  protection  of  the  market  of  each  produc- 
ing country."  And  then  they  go  on  to  say,  The 
high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right,  each  one  as  concerns  itself,  to  propose  an 
increase  of  the  surtax  should  considerable  quantities 
of  sugar  " — ^just  imagine  such  an  awful  thing  happen- 
ing— (laughter) — from  one  of  the  contracting  States 
find  their  way  into  their  territories."  So  we  are 
declaring  that  it  is  an  abominable  thing,  which 
should  be  prevented  by  any  means,  that  the  surplus 
^^considerable  quantities  of  sugar"  from  one  State 
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should  find  its  way  into  the  territories  of  another. 
(Laughter.)  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  British 
Government  as  expressed  in  the  protocol.  This 
was  the  honest  interpretation  of  it  by  Baron  von 
Thielmann  in  the  Reichstag  in  Berlin  :  The  surtax 
— it  might  be  a  trifle  higher — is  amply  sufficient  to 
protect  our  home  production  of  sugar  against  an 
importation  of  it  from  neighbouring  countries."  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  this  Free  Trade  country 
is  made  a  party  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1902.  And 
then,  the  surtax  remaining,  you  have  the  cartels  and 
the  trusts  and  all  the  other  arrangements  which 
depend  upon  the  surtax  for  their  full  efficiency  left  in 
their  native  vigour,  but  with  the  greater  influence 
which  is  given  to  them  by  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Free  Trade  Government  of  Great  Britain.  (Cheers.) 
Remember  in  looking  at  these  things  the  essential 
difference  between  us  and  the  other  parties  to  this 
Convention.  In  the  first  place,  these  Powers  with 
which  we  are  dealing  are  our  rivals.  They  differ 
from  us  in  almost  every  particular.  They  are 
producers. 

THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  FENCE. 

We,  excepting  the  West  Indies,  may  be  called 
the  consumers.  We  are  the  largest  consumers— 
certainly  in  Europe,  at  any  rate,  and  therefore 
our  interest  is  not  identical  with  theirs,  or  even 
commensurate  with  theirs.  Again,  we  are  a  Free 
Trade  country,  we  profess  our  belief  in  free  im- 
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portS;  and  in  leaving  trade  and  industry,  whether 
doniestic  or  international,  to  follow  its  natural 
course.  (Cheers.)  The  other  nations  are  all 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  They  believe 
in  restraint,  in  prohibition,  in  interference,  in 
monopoly,  in  the  aggrandisement  of  one  particular 
trade  at  the  cost  of  the  general  communit}^,  and  in 
the  diversion  of  the  industrial  energy  of  their  people 
into  such  a  channel  as  the  statesmen  of  the  country 
may  wisely  direct.  And  here  we  are,  therefore, 
before  the  world — the  protagonists  of  freedom, 
bowing  the  head  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  and 
worshipping,  by  our  approval,  gods  whom,  by  all  our 
traditions  and  professions  and  our  real  beliefs,  we  are 
bound  to  regard  as  false  gods.  (Cheers.)  That  is 
the  nature  of  the  Convention.  We  might  not,  of 
course,  be  able  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these 
things.  But  we  do  more  than  fail  to  prevent  them. 
We  approve  them.  We  give  them  our  sanction. 
But  it  does  not  stop  there.  As  my  noble  friend 
said,  we  promise  to  take  retaliatory  measures  against 
the  dissenting  countries  who  do  not  come  into  the 
Convention — (cheersj) — Nonconformists,  if  I  may  call 
them  so — (laughter  and  cheers) — who  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  their  Nonconformity.  But  we  are  so 
horribly  orthodox  that  we  promise  to  take  retahatory 
measures — we  promise  to  impose  countervailing 
duties  on  them,  and  actually  to  close  our  ports 
against  their  bounty-fed  sugar  ;  and  we  recognise  the 
right  of  other  nations  to  do  the  same.    But  I  am 
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told,  You  need  not  mind  that — 3^011  know  that  is 
only  a  threat — it  will  never  be  put  into  operation — 
it  is  only  a  threat." 

^'THE  OPEN  DOOR." 

Well,  I  thought  we  were  the  country  of  the  open 
door.  But,  if  I  have  an  open  door  and  I  let  in  A 
and  B  and  C,  and  proceed  when  X,  Y,  and  Z 
present  themselves  to  say,  "  Hullo  !  Oh,  you  don't 
come  in  here.  You  must  pay  a  heavy  fine  if  you  do. 
Or  never  mind  about  the  fine,  that  is  inconvenient  to 
me — I  will  slam  the  door  in  your  face,  and  bolt  and 
bar  it."  And  we  are  told  that  because  v\^e  make  that 
arrangement  beforehand,  and  prevent  them  from 
attempting  to  come  in,  therefore  no  harm  has  been 
done — the  most  original  idea  of  an  open  door  that 
I  have  ever  heard.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  And 
what  is  the  constitutional  bearing  of  these  stipula- 
tions ?  Again,  I  follow  my  right  hon.  friend, 
and  if  you  hear  the  same  thing  from  me  that  you 
have  heard  from  him  it  is  because  you  have 
committed  the  great  mistake  of  asking  two  ot 
us  to  speak  on  the  sam_e  subject — it  is  not 
our  fault.  The  bearing  of  these  stipulations  is 
perfectly  monstrous,  as  he  said— it  means  that 
we  abandon  our  fiscal  independence  together  with 
our  Free  Trade  ways — that  we  subside  into  the 
tenth  part  of  a  foreign  Vehnigericht,  which  is  to  direct 
us  what  sugar  is  to  be  countervailed,  at  what  rate  per 
cent,  we  are  to  countervail  it,  how  much  is  to  be  put 
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on  for  the  bounty,  and  how  much  for  the  tariff  being 
in  excess  of  the  Convention  tariff.  And  this  being  the 
estabhshed  order  of  things,  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  obeys  the  orders  that  he  receives  from 
this  foreign  Convention^  in  which  the  Britisher  is  only 
one  out  of  ten,  and  the  House  of  Commons  humbly 
submits  to  the  whole  transaction.  (^^  Shame.")  Sir,  of 
all  the  insane  schemes  ever  offered  to  a  free  country 
as  a  boon  this  is  surely  the  maddest.  (Cheers.)  I 
trust  that  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  this 
Convention.  I  have  spoken  of  its  disastrous  effect 
upon  our  policy,  and  of  its  humiliating  effect  upon 
the  free  power  of  action  of  our  country^  and  the 
dignity  of  our  country.  These  are  most  mischievous 
and  humiliating. 

A  HEAVY  BLOW  AT  INDUSTRY. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  turn  to  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  ?  We  find  that  while  all  this 
charming  proceeding  will  impose  upon  the  consumer 
in  this  country  a  great  burden,  or  at  any  rate— I  do 
not  like  to  be  .  a  prophet— the  risk  of  a  great  burden 
— upon  the  consumer,  did  I  say  ? — yes,  and  upon  the 
most  dependent  and  indigent  among  the  consumers 
— and  will  also  infallibly  strike  a  heavy  blow  against 
prosperous  industries  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  even 
claimed  for  it  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  setting 
the  West  Indies  on  their  feet.  (Cheers.)  What  did 
the  Colonial  Secretary  say  about  the  West  Indies  ? 
He  said  it  will  do  three  things :  It  will  benefit  the 
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West  Indies  by  getting  rid  of  the  sense  of  injustice 
which  presses  upon  them.  (Laughter.)  Secondly, 
they  will  get  rid  of  the  irregularity  of  their  trade. 
Thirdly,  it  will  restore  their  credit  so  that  they  may 
obtain  new  machinery  and  develop  their  industry— 
rather  vague  benefits  to  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of 
this  loss  or  danger  of  loss.  I  will  not  examine 
whether  there  is  any  force  in  the  three  suppositions. 
We  are  all  very  willing  to  relieve  our  Colonies.  We 
all  sympathise  with  the  West  Indies  in  their  distress, 
but  could  it  not  be  done  at  some  less  cost  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  not  only  a  heavy  charge  upon  this 
country,  but  there  is  the  renunciation  of  our  con- 
stitutional right  and  the  abnegation  of  our  traditional 
policy.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  consider  for  a  moment, 
how  does  this  matter  stand  ?  Before  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
Parliament.  I  never  venture  to  inquire  into,  much 
less  to  interfere  with,  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  know  whether 
their  approval  has  been  received  or  not.  I  rather 
think  they  have  never  heard  of  it  at  all. 
The  noble  lord  who  represents  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  House  has  apparently  not  been 
aware  that  this  treaty  was  under  considera- 
tion. At  all  events,  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
the  papers  to  indicate  that  the  House  of  Lords 
is  going  to  be  consulted  about  it.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  consulted,  it  will  be  said. 
Yes;  but  has  it  really  given  its  approval"?  One 
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night  only  was  allowed  for  the  discussion — (hear, 
hear) — and  then  our  tongue  was  tied  by  closure. 
Through  the  night,  and  up  to  the  very  end,  groups 
of  members  on  each  side  were  rising  to  speak.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  those  members  who  are  around 
me  here  were  among  those  who  were  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  was 
well  known  that  many  of  those  members  who  rose 
on  the  Government  side  were  rising  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  Government  had  a  majority  of  87. 
The  Government  supporters  absent  and  unaccounted 
for  were  no,  and  the  Irish  Opposition  was  away. 
Which  way  would  the  Irish  Opposition  have  voted 
had  it  been  there  ?  None  of  us  know,  especially  in 
these  days.  (Laughter.)  But  the  Irish  Opposition 
opposed  strongly  every  one  of  the  taxes  that  put  these 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  people.  The  Irish  Opposi- 
tion I  put  at  a  very  moderate  figure,  at  70.  If 
you  take  70  from  87,  you  have  not  what  you  would 
call  a  triumphant  approval  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  Chamber  where  the  Government 
has  a  normal  majority  of  130,  of  this  great  instrument 
which  is  to  found  such  a  monstrous  new  departure. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  we  are  free  to  renew  our 
protest  on  every  occasion — (loud  cheers) — and  I 
trust  that  this  Club  will  not  spare  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  hands.    (Hear,  hear.) 

THE  RING  FENCE. 

Now,  my  lords  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there 
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are  two  taunts  that  are  often  directed  against  us  Free 
Traders,  and  especially  against  that  obnoxious  body, 
the  Cobden  Club.  The  first  is  that  we  care  only  for 
cheapness,  and  nothing  else.  The  next  is  that  we 
care  more  for  the  interests  of  other  countries  than  our 
own.  Need  I  say  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
these  assertions  ?  This  policy  of  Free  Trade  was 
adopted  not  in  the  interests  of  other  countries,  but  as 
a  necessity  for  our  country  ;  it  was  adopted  and  is 
maintained  and  is  justified  in  the  interests  of  this 
country  alone.  It  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  our  position 
in  the  world  and  the  conditions  attaching  to  that 
position,  and  it  has  been  established  by  our  experience 
of  incalculable  blessings.  Why,  by  everything  that 
segregates  this  country  from  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
are  injured,  and  ruin  would  come  to  our  country  it 
we  were  put  in  the  ring  fence  that  some  people  wish 
to  see  built  around  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  now 
there  is  some  idea  in  this  twentieth  century  of  making 
the  ring  fence  wider.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  a  nation 
that  is  to  be  self-sustaining  ;  it  is  to  be  an  empire 
which  has  to  be  staked  off  and  guarded.  This  is  a 
new  conception,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  the 
scheme  is  to  be  supported  by  preferential  duties.  In 
fact,  what  we  are  to  have  is  a  Chinese  Empire, 
surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall,  to  keep  the  outer 
barbarian  at  a  proper  and,  let  us  hope,  respectful 
distance.  (Laughter.)  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
such  a  scheme  is  only  visionary  and  wholly  imprac- 
ticable and  wholly  mischievous.    It  would  bring  ruin 
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to  our  trade,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  with  foreign 
countries ;  and,  lastly,  by  introducing  into  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Colonies,  happily  now  so  serene  and 
cordial,  elements  of  friction  and  jealousy  and  disagree- 
ment, it  might  be  fatal  to  continued  concord,  and 
thus  defeat  that  very  solidarity  which  it  was  thought 
it  would  serve.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  it  is  by  no  means 
the  smallest  part  of  the  objections  to  the  recent 
breaches  in  our  system  that  they  invite  and  provoke 
—and  are  we  sure  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
invite  and  provoke  ?— efforts  in  this  dangerous  direc- 
tion.   (Hear,  hear.) 

FREE  TRADE,  PEACE,  AND  GOODWILL. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you 
too  long,  but  I  have  been  speaking  entirely  in  answer 
to  the  toast  you  have  proposed,  which  is  the  toast  of 
Free  Trade — Free  Trade  and  its  effect  on  national 
comfort  and  national  prosperity.  But  this  does  not 
sum  up  the  whole  matter.  There  are  other  and 
higher  purposes  in  view.  Look  at  the  motto  of  our 
club.  On  the  outside  of  your  publications  there  is 
stamped  not  only  the  Cobden  Club,"  not  only 
"  Free  Trade,"  but  Free  Trade,  Peace,  Goodwill 
among  Nations."  (Cheers.)  Amid  all  our  contro- 
versies over  tariffs  and  protections  and  prohibitions  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  something  more  than 
agencies  for  making  commodities  dearer,  or  even  for 
diverting  trade  from  its  natural  channel.  They  are 
the  instruments  of  international  cupidity,  hostility,  and 
jealousy.  They  are  the  expression  of  one  of  the  most 
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diabolically  mischievous  conceptions  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man  or  nation,  viz,  that  we  are 
injured  when  our  neighbour  prospers.  True  political 
and  fiscal  doctrine,  not  less  than  Christian  doctrine, 
preaches  the  solidarity  of  national  interests,  and  if  we 
of  this  Club  seek  to  break  down  artificial  barriers 
between  nations  it  is  in  the  sacred  cause  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  On  a  memorable  occasion  that  we  all 
remember  it  was  said  that  the  greatest  European 
interest  is  peace.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  go  further 
and  say  that  the  greatest  world  interest  is  peace. 
(Cheers.)  But  looking  around  us  on  the  nations 
of  the  world  ^  what  do  you  see  ?  You  see  them 
strugghng  and  groaning  because  they  are  caught  in 
an  inexorable  chain.  It  is  a  vicious  circle.  Tariffs 
engender  jealousies,  bitternesses,  and  quarrels. 
Quarrels  grow  into  wars  or  necessitate  crushing 
armaments  in  order  to  stave  off  wars.  Armaments 
and  wars  swell  expenditure.  Expenditure  must  be 
met  by  tariffs.  And  so  it  goes  on— I  won't  say 
the  merry  round— but  the  hideous  and  detestable 
round  goes  on.  At  what  point  in  this  infernal 
circle  can  you  hope  with  any  success  to  insert 
your  magic  wand,  and  stop  the  deadly  current  ? 
Surely  at  the  point  of  tariffs— (cheers)— and  there 
alone  ;  and  it  will  always  be  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  order  of  thought  which  this  Club,  feebly  it 
may  be,  and  imperfectly,  but  still  honestly,  repre- 
sents, that  it  has  steadily  and  consistently  proclaimed 
that  pohcy  which  is  the  only  sure  avenue  to 
peace.  (Cheers.) 


CORRECTION— Pagre   12,    Sect.  26— Fop 
"remission"  read     partial  remission." 
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The  Sugar  Question^ 


I.— GENEEAL  STATEMENT. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  following  notes  is  to  help  speakers 
and  debaters  to  meet  those  allegations  of  the  Radical  Opposi- 
tion, Cobdenites,  and  Eree  Eooders,  which  are  based  on  the 
present  prices  of  sugar.  The  allegations  encountered  are,  in 
brief,  as  follows  : — 

(a)  That  the  high  price  of  sugar  now  (January,  1905) 
ruling  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  Sugar  Convention,  partly 
by  the  Sugar  Duty. 

(h)  That  trades  dependent  on  cheap  sugar  (confectionery, 
jam-making)  are  being  ruined  by  the  dearness  of  sugar,  which 
has  been  artificially  and  unnecessarily  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  Government  and  Parliament. 

(c)  That  the  Sugar  Duty  is  a  protective  duty,  and  a  fair 
specimen  in  its  results  of  the  duties  proposed  by  Tariff 
Reformers. 

(d)  That  the  Sugar  Convention  was  really  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  Preferential  Trading;  and  that, 
therefore,  that  policy  may  be  fairly  judged  by  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  Convention. 

2.  In  reply,  it  will  be  proved — 

(a)  That  the  present  temporary  high  price  of  sugar  is  not 
due  to  the  Convention  (see  Chap.  IV.) ;  that  the  price  would  have 
been  higher  if  there  had  been  no  Convention  (Sects.  17,  19)  ; 
sugar  has  been  cheaper  since  the  duty  was  imposed  than  it 
ever  had  been  before  (Sect.  23). 

(h)  That,  therefore,  no  industry  that  suffers  from  dear 
sugar  can  justly  blame  the  Government  or  the  Convention. 
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(c)  That  the  Sugar  Duty  is  not  a  protective  duty,  but  a 
duty  agreeable  to  the  Cobdenite  doctrine,  and  approved  by 
Cobden  (Sects,  24,  25). 

{(I)  That  the  relation  of  the  Sugar  Convention  to  the  Fiscal 
Policy  is  misrepresented  ;  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  con- 
fectionery trade  illustrate  and  support  the  arguments  of  Tariff 
Reformers  (Chpp.  XL). 

II.— SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 

3.  The  origin  of  Sugar  Bounties  may  be  traced  to  the 
Continental  System  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  tried  to 
weaken  England  by  forcibly  excluding  the  products  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  that  end 
he  gave,  at  great  expense,  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
beet,  in  order  that  continental  consumers  of  sugar  might  be 
independent  of  the  cane-sugar  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Thus  Sugar  Bounties,  and  the  State-aided  cultivation  of  beet, 
were  originally  part  of  a  plot  for  the  ruin  of  England  devised 
by  the  ablest  and  bitterest  of  the  enemies  of  England. 

4.  The  chief  countries  which  before  the  Convention  gave 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  beet-root  sugar  were  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  exportation  of  other 
bounty-paying  countries  is  inconsiderable. 

The  advantage  derived  from  the  sugar  bounties  by  the 
British  consumer  has  been  a  periodical  but  temporary  supply 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  giving  him  for  the  time  unnaturally 
cheap  sugar.  This,  however,  is  followed  inevitably  by  a  falling 
off  of  the  production,  and  a  rise  of  price  more  than  sufficient 
to  neutralise  the  previous  fall  (1). 

(1)  "In  1883-4 production  exceeded  consumption,  and  the  price  went  down  to  the 
then  incredible  figure  of  £10  a  ton.  Then  production  languished,  consumption 
began  to  catch  it  up,  and  prices  rose  to  £16^  Another  fall  to  £10  followed,  and 
another  rise  to  £15.  This  brought  us  to  the  year  1888,  when  we  had  a  small 
reaction  to  £13.  Producers  did  not  like  these  violent  fluctuations,  and  were  still 
discouraged.  Consumption  continued  to  overtake  production,  and  in  1889,  as 
now  in  1904,  it  looked  as  if  we  should  have  a  positive  dearth  of  sugar.  .  .  .  . 
From  £13  sugar  jumped  up  to  £28,  and  we  ended  the  year  with  very  little  sugar 
to  carry  us  on  to  the  new  crop."  Mr.  George  Martineau :  letter  to  the  Daily 
Mail,  Nov.  25,  1904. — These  and  other  statistics  fully  prove  Mr.  Martineau's 
conclusion  that,  under  the  bounty  system  "a  bad  crop  always  meant  a  big  rise 
a  good  one  a  ruinous  fall." 
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Against  this  dubious  advantage  are  to  be  set  the  following 
disadvantages  : — 

(a)  The  threatened  destruction  of  the  sugar-cane  industry 
of  the  British  Empire; 

(h)  Grave  injury  to  the  sugar-refining  industry  of  England 
and  Scotland  (see  Sect.  30). 

(c)  Future  dependence  for  a  necessary  of  Hfe  on  a  con- 
tinental industry,  organised  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  as 
easy,  when  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  European  Governments 
{i.e.,  when  the  competition  of  cane-sugar  is  finally  destroyed), 
to  produce  artificially  high  prices  as  it  has  been  to  produce 
artificially  low  prices. 

6.  Sugar  Bounties  are  condemned  by  Free  Trade 
economists  as  a  noxious  form  of  Protection.  The  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  :-- 

"  My  desire  is  that  the  British  consumer  should  have  both 
sugar  and  every  other  commodity  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
it  can  be  produced.  But  I  cannot  regard  with  favour  any 
cheapness  which  is  produced  by  means  of  any  subsidies  of  a 
foreign  State  to  a  particular  industry,  and  with  the  effect  of 
crippling  and  distressing  capitalists  and  workmen  engaged  in 
a  lawful  branch  of  British  trade."  (Letter  to  the  Workmen's 
Anti-Bounty  Association,  1879.) 

7.  Opponents  should  not  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  obvious 
fact  that  it  has  always  rested  with  the  bounty-giving  Govern- 
ments, not  with  the  British  Government,  to  give  or  withhold 
the  bounties. 

For  the  past  forty  years  all  Liberal  Governments  have 
continuously  striven  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
bounties. 

III.— THE  SUGAK  CONVENTION. 

8.  The  International  Convention  relative  to  Bounties  on 
Sugar  was  signed  at  Brussels  on  March  5,  1902,  by  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  following  Powers,  viz.,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden.    The  ratifications  of  the  several  Governments 

were  deposited  on  or  before  February  1,  1903. 
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The  Convention  came  into  operation  on  September  1,  1903. 

9.  The  Sugar  Convention  Act  (3  Edw.  VII.,  cap  21.)  was 
introduced  and  read  a  first  time  (Ayes  142,  Noes  82)  on  May  28, 
1903.  The  second  reading  was  moved  on  July  28,  and  carried 
on  July  29  (Ayes  224,  Noes  144).  Third  reading,  August  7 
(Ayes  119,  Noes  57).  Second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
August  10  (Content  108,  Not  Content  16).  The  Bill  received 
the  Koyal  Assent  on  August  11,  1903. 

This  Act  gives  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit  the 
entry  of  sugar  from  any  bounty-giving  country;  or,  in  lieu  of 
prohibition.  Parliament  may  impose  a  countervailing  duty.  It 
also  provides  for  the  supervision  of  sugar  factories  and  refineries. 

10.  The  following  are  the  undertakings  made  by  Great 
Britain  in  common  with  the  other  States  signatory  to  the  Con- 
vention : — 

(a)  Not  to  give  any  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the 
production  or  exportation  of  sugar  (Art.  1). 

Note, — Inasmuch  as  (a)  Bounties  are  inconsistent  with 
Free  Trade  principles ;  (h)  Great  Britain  has  never  given 
bounties,  and  (c)  Great  Britain  never  intended,  in  any  circum- 
stances, to  give  bounties,  no  Briton — least  of  all,  any  Cobdenite 
— can  object  to  this  undertaking. 

(b)  To  provide  supervision  of  sugar  factories  and  refineries 
in  order  that  the  law  may  not  be  evaded  (Art.  2). 

(c)  To  limit  protective  duties  to  the  equivalent  of  6  francs 
per  100  kilograms  on  refined  or  5J  on  unrefined,  sugar  (Art.  3). 

Note. — This  provision  in  practice  does  not  apply  to  Great 
Britain,  which  is  not  a  sugar-producing  country.  If  a  beet- 
sugar  industry  were  established,  it  limits  our  power  of  protect- 
ing that  industry  by  tariffs.  Free  Traders  cannot  object  to 
this. 

(d)  To  impose  countervailing  duties  on  the  sugar  of  coun- 
tries which  still  give  bounties  (Art.  4). 

Note. — See  below  (Chap.  V.)  on  Kussian  sugar. 

(e)  Not  to  give  a  tariff  preference  to  cane-sugar  over  beet- 
sugar,  or  to  the  sugar  of  any  one  country  (not  paying  bounties) 
over  another  (Art.  5). 
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Note. — Free  Traders,  who  object  to  all  preference,  cannot 
find  fault  with  an  undertaking  which  prohibits  preferential 
duties  on  sugar. 

11.  The  other  provisions  of  the  Convention  have  no  bearing 
on  the  controversy.  Art.  6  exempts  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden 
from  the  first  three  articles,  so  long  as  they  do  not  export  sugar. 
Art.  7  provides  for  an  International  Commission  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  Convention.  Art.  8  prevents  bounty-fed 
sugar  from  escaping  the  Convention  by  passing  through  a 
country  which  does  not  give  bounties.  Art.  9  provides  for 
admitting  other  States  to  the  Convention.  Art.  10  fixes  the 
date  of  operation.  Art.  11  exempts  British  Colonies,  which 
may  give  bounties  if  they  choose.  Art.  12  provides  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  the  British  ratification  it  is  stipulated  that  Great 
Britain  is  not  bound  to  penalise  bounty-fed  Colonial  sugar. 

The  full  text  of  the  Convention,  in  French  and  English, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Stationery  Office,  or  through  a  book- 
seller (Cd.  1,535,  price  IJd.). 

IV.— CAUSE  OF  THE  EISE  IN  THE  PEICE  OF  SUGAK. 

12.  The  authority  for  the  account  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  consumption  given  in  this  section  is  Mr.  George 
Martineau,  C.B.,  an  expert  who  has  had  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sugar  trade.  (Letter  to  the  Times, 
December  9,  1904).  The  sugar  year  is  September  1  to  August 
31  :— 

Tons. 

In  Stock,  Sept.  1,  1901  ...  1,086,000 
World's  Production  1901-2   ...  10,964,000 


Total  Supply^  1901-2  12,050,000 
Deduct  Consumption,  1901-2...  10,004,000 


Surplus  in  Stock,  Sept.  1,  1902  2,046,000 
World's  Production,  1902-3  ...  9,912,000 


Total  Supply,  1902-2  11,958,000 
Deduct  Consumption,  1902-3...  9,915,000 


Surplus  in  Stock,  Sept.  1,  1903 


2,043,000 
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This  is  the  point  at  which  the  Convention  comes  into 
operation.  Now  we  come  to  the  year  1903-4,  the  first  season 
affected  by  the  Convention.    The  account  for  this  year  is  : — 

Tons. 

In  Stock,  Sept..  1,  1903  ...  2,043,000 
World's  Production,  1903-4  ...  10,403,000 


Total  Supply,  1903-4  12,446.000 
Deduct  Consumption,  1903-4...  11,019,000 

1,427,000 

Thus,  although  consumption  had  overtaken  supply,  there  was 
still  an  excessive  surplus  to  start  the  current  year. 

13.  The  expectation  for  1904-5  was,  on  the  assumption  of 
an  average  crop  (nearly  the  same  acreage  of  beet-root  having 
been  sown)  : — ■ 

Tons. 

In  Stock,  Sept.  1,  1904  ...  1,427,000 
European  Beet-root  crop  ...  5,700,000 
Eest  of  World's  Production   ...  4,782,000 


11,909,000 

leaving  a  sufficient  surplus,  even  though  consumption  should 
again  reach  11,000,000  tons. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Martineau,  "when  the  summer  (of 
1904)  came,  it  was  evident  that  the  new  beetroot  crop  was  in 
great  danger  from  persistent  dry  weather."  The  account  for 
1904-5,  based  on  the  known  yield  of  the  crop,  now  stands  : — 

Tons. 

Stock,  Sept.  1,  1904  ...  1,427,000 

Estimated  European  Beet-root 

crop  ...  ...  ...  t4,950,000 

Best  of  Production  ...  ...  4,782,000 


Total  Supply,  1904-5  11,159,000 

This  is  barely  enough  to  satisfy  consumption  at  the 
present  rate,  and  leaves  no  stock  to  carry  us  on  to  the  1905 
crop.  In  order  that  the  necessary  surplus  should  not  be  eaten 
up,  consumption  was  checked  by  enhanced  prices. 

(t)    This  estimate  is  now  reduced  to  4  650,000. 
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14.  The  shortage  of  the  1904  heet  crop  is  the  sole  and 
sufficient  cause  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar.  It  amounts 
to  750,000  tons,  or  nearly  seven  per  cent,  of  the  expected 
consumption.  (See  below.  Sect.  18,  for  a  still  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  deficiency). 

15.  Mr.  Martineau  writes  : — "  The  present  situation  is 
another  instance,  out  of  many  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  bounties,  showing  how  completely  bounties 
have  made  the  world's  price  of  sugar  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  beetroot  crop.  Now  that  bounties  are  abolished,  we  shall 
gradually  escape  from  this  bondage.  Free  competition  will 
allow  sugar  to  be  produced  elsewhere." 

16.  The  high  price  of  sugar  thus  illustrates  the  disadvan- 
tage of  dependence  on  bounty-fed  beet  supply,  under  which  a 
dry  European  summer  may  cause  a  sudden  deficiency  of  supply. 
The  high  price,  therefore,  supplies  the  best  justification  of 
the  Convention,  and  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  cane-sugar 
industry. 

If  it  is  asked  why  this  illustration  of  the  evils  of  the  bounty 
system  came  after  the  abolition  of  bounties,  the  answer  is  that 
the  reinstatement  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  must  necessarily 
be  gradual. 

17.  It  may  also  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  the  present 
price  loould  have  been  higher  if  bounties  had  not  been  abolished. 
Another  expert,  Mr.  C.  Czarnikow,  assures  us  not  only  that 
"the  Convention  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  shortage,"  for 
"  Germany  and  Ausuia  have  sown  larger  areas  than  last 
year,"  but  that  "  the  Convention  has  procured  for  the  world 
400,000  tons  more  cane  this  season,  without  which  we  should 
have  seen  much  higher  prices  "  (letter  to  the  Times,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1904). 

18.  Mr.  Martineau 's  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Tate,  managing  director  of  the  great  sugar  firm  of  Henry  Tate 
and  Sons,  Limited  (letter  to  the  Times,  December  3,  1904). 
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He  gives  the  following  prices  for  88  per  cent,  beetroot  sugar, 


f  .o.b.  Hamburg  : — 

s.  d 

{a)  July  1st,  1903    7  8^ 

(h)  September  1st,  190B     ...        ...  S  U 

January  1st,  1904    8  4f 

April  1st,         „    8  6|- 

July  1st,          ,    9  7J 

October  1st,     ,,          ...        ...  11  5 


"  In  August  this  year  the  first  bad  reports  of  the  growing 
crops  began  to  be  circulated,  and  prices  advanced  sharply.  .  .  . 
The  estimates  of  the  crop  foreshadow  from  900,000  to  1,000,000 
tons  of  sugar  less  than  last  year.  .  .  No  advance  of  any  conse- 
quence took  place  until  the  effects  of  the  drought  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  been  recognised.  As  is  always  the  case,  speculators 
then  entered  the  market,  and  prices  have  been  forced  up  to 
1 4s.  and  over.''    (See  also  appendix.) 

19.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  great  rise  in  sugar  came 
many  months  after  the  Convention,  and  is  due  to  causes  other 
than  the  Convention.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Sons  add  : — "  We  go 
further,  and  assert  that  had  there  been  no  Convention,  we 
should  he  paying  shillings  per  cwt.  more  for  sugar  than  at  the 
present  moment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cartels  of  Germany 
and  Austria  would  have  been  able  to  demand  whatever  prices 
they  pleased.  As  it  is,  we  are  already  seeing  a  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  cane-sugars,  which  in  a  few  years  will 
bring  us  to  as  low,  if  not  lower,  prices  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to." 

20.  The  average  price  of  sugar  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  1,  1904,  the  first  year  of  the  Convention,  was  8s.  9Jd. 

The  average  price  for  1892-1895  was  12s.  8d. 

In  1889  the  price  varied  from  lis.  6d.  to  27s. 


(a)  Three  months  before  Convention  became  operative. 
(6)  First  day  of  operation  of  Convention. 
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v.— KUSSIAN  SUGAE. 

21.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that,  by  accepting  the  Conven- 
tion,  the  Government  has  injured  consumers  and  the  confec- 
tionery trade  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  Russian  sugar. 
(Under  Art.  3,  see  above  Sect.  10,  as  Russia  is  still  at  liberty  to 
give  bounties.) 

Mr.  C.  Czarnikow  replies  (the  Times,  December  3,  1904)  : 

(1)  That  it  is  not  true  that  sugar  can  be  bought  in  Russia 
cheaper  than  elsewhere.  The  yield  per  acre  is  less  by  one-half 
in  Russia  than  in  Germany  or  Austria. 

(2)  That  Russian  sugar  still  competes  with  German  sugar 
in  the  East  and  the  Mediterranean;  therefore,  what  sugar 
Russia  can  provide  for  export,  though  excluded  from  our 
market,  sets  free  for  us  an  equal  amount  of  German  sugar. 

22.  The  importation  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
recent  years  has  been  : — 

A.  Refined  Sugar. — 

From  Russia.  Prom  all  Countries ► 


Cwt.  Cwt. 

1899  ...       83,000  ...  17,809,000 

1900  ...       60,000  ...  19,248,000 

1901  ...       none.  ...  21,257,000 

1902  ...       none.  ...  18,365,000 

1903  ...       80,000  ...  18,588,000 

B.  Unrefined  Sugar. — 

Prom  Russia.  Prom  all  Countries. 

Cwt.  Cwt. 

1899  ...       32,000  ...  13,122,000 

1900  ...       23,000  ...  13,235,000 

1901  ...         5,000  ...  13,387,000 

1902  ...         7,000  ...  13,221,000 

1903  ...       23,000  ...  12,649,000 


Thus  the  supply  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  by  the  Con- 
vention is  much  less  than  J  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply. 
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VI.— THE   SUGAR  TAX. 

23.  The  present  import  duty  (4s.  2d.  a  cwt.  for  refined 
sugar;  2s.  to  4s.  2d.,  ac(?ording  to  degrees  of  polarisation,  for 
unrefined  sugar)  was  imposed,  for  revenue  purposes,  by  Sir 
Michael  PTicks-Beach  in  1901. 

In  1902,  after  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  sugar  was  sold 
as  low  as  5s.  9d.  (plus  the  duty),  the  lowest  price  on  record. 
Compare  the  1889  prices  (above  Sect.  21). 

24.  The  sugar  duty  is  not  a  protective  duty,  because  there 
is  no  home  sugar-growing  industry  to  protect.  It  is  not  a 
preferential  duty,  because  it  is  levied  equally  on  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Austrian  beet-sugar,  and  on  Colonial  cane-sugar,  and 
equally  on  British — refined  and  foreign — refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Cobden  said,  on  the  question  of  sugar  duties  : — 
"  Take  the  case  of  sugar.  We,  as  Free  Traders,  do  not 
desire  to  diminish  the  Queen's  revenue  on  this  article ;  we 
simply  want  to  bring  the  tax  down  to  a  level  with  the  Colonial 
impost  on  sugar,*  that  we  may  have  the  same  duty  paid  on 
all."  (January  15,  1845  ;  Speeches,  Vol.  I.,  p.  248). 

Thus  Cobden  objected  to  a  preferential  sugar  duty,  but  not 
to  a  sugar  duty  as  such. 

25.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
imposed  a  duty  on  sugar  in  the  following  of  his  Budgets  : — 
1853,  1854,  1859,  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866. 

26.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Fiscal  Policy  provides  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  sugar  duty.  Until  Tariff  Reform  is  achieved,  it 
is  probable  that  sugar  will  continue  to  be  taxed. 

VII.— THE  JAM  TRADE. 

27.  As  late  as  December,  1904,  jam  was  cheaper  than 
before  the  Convention.  The  following  prices  are  taken  from 
the  hsts  of  two  leading  London  firms  : — 

*So  in  Rogers's  edition :  What  Cobden  said,  or  meant,  was  no  doubt  "  Impost? 

on  Colonial  Sugar." 
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7  lb.  Jars.  August,  1903. 

s.  d. 

Orange  marmalade    20  0 

Apricot  jam    32  0 

Raspberry  jam    48  0 

Strawberry  jam    33  0 

September,  1903. 

Orange  marmalade    19  0 

Apricot  jam    29  0 

Raspberry  jam    40  0 

Strawberry  jam    35  0 


December,  190 1 
d. 


s. 
19 

29 

36 

30 


November,  1901 . 
17  0 
24  6 
32  0 
29  6 


VIII.— IMPORTATION    AND  PRICES. 

28.  The  following  statement  is  derived  from  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  In  comparing  the  average  prices  of  the  several 
years,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sugar  Duty  was 
imposed  on  April  1,  1901,  and  that  the  Convention  became 
operative  on  September  1,  1903.  In  comparing  the  average 
price  of  imrefined  sugar  in  the  following  calculation,  with  the 
prices  cited  above  (Sect.  18),  in  Mr.  Tate's  letter,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Board  of  Trade  gives  c.i.f.  prices  at 
British  ports  :  Mr.  Tate's  prices  were  f.o.b.  prices  at 
Hamburg  : — 

A.  Refined  Sugar  (Imports) — 

Average  I'rice. 


Cwt. 

s. 

d. 

1889  .. 

8,978,260  .. 

8,839,332  . 

.  19 

8 

1890  .. 

9,976,665  .. 

8,140,510  . 

.  16 

4 

1891  .. 

.     11,332,121  .. 

9,352,897  . 

.  16 

6 

1892 

.     10,620,671  .. 

9,061,948  .. 

.  17 

Oi 

1893  .. 

11,550,540  .. 

.    10,603,094  . 

.  18 

4i 

1894  .. 

.     13,944,792  .. 

.    10,824,353  . 

.  15 

6i 

1895  .. 

.     14,145,143  . 

9,409,538  . 

.  13 

'-'4 

1896  .. 

.     14,776,929  . 

.    10,035,267  . 

.  13 

7 

1897  .. 

.     15,830,759  . 

9,727,973  . 

.  12 

H 

1898  .. 

.     16,520/254  . 

.    10,168,882  . 

.  12 

4 

1899  . 

.     17,809,121  . 

.    11,189,870  . 

.  12 

6J 

1900  . 

.     19,248,187  . 

.    12,339,001  . 

.  12 

10 

1901  . 

.     21,256,846  . 

.    12,948,834  . 

.  12 

2i 

1902  . 

.     18,365,417  . 

.      9,692,899  . 

.  10 

6i 

1903  . 

.     18,588,720  . 

9,966,651  . 

.  10 

8f 

1904  . 

.     17,618,094  . 

.    10,794,889  . 

.  12 

8 
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B. — Unrefined  Sugar  (Imports). — 

Average  Price. 


Cwt. 

s. 

d. 

1  QftQ 

1  Q  «1  4  f^l  Q 

1  ^ 

X  0 

A 
u 

1  fton 
ioyu 

1     71  7  47fi 

Q  QS'^J  0Q7 

1  9 

X  ^ 

Q 
0 

1  ftQI 

1 0  ^09  'iftO 

1  9 

.       X  ^ 

111 

1  ftQ9 

1 0  70fi  QOQ 

1  ri 
.      X  0 

1^ 

IOJ7O 

1  fi  0^9  11^ 

1  1  At^Q  C{44 

1 4 

•           X  Tt 

1  ftQzl 

14-  I^Ofi  004 

Q  Q47  71  1 

1  1 

'  .  XX 

Q 

0 

LOuO 

1  7  OOQ  QQ7 

Q 

1  ^  74^  fi7fi 

Q  QQ4  QfJI 

10 

7 

1  ^  '^i^^  ^^97 
XO  ,000 ,0  n  1 

6  999  Q71 

Q 

9-1 

±0»70 

1  4  fiQ9,  QOfi 

7  O^R  1 1  Q 

Q 

i7 

71 

1  QQQ 

1^191  70Q 

DjOUc',  (  DO 

1  0 

^1 

^2 

1900  .. 

.     13,234,932  . 

6,917,438  . 

..  10 

5i 

1901  .. 

.     13,387,143  . 

6,378,029  . 

9 

6i 

1902  ., 

,.    13,221,492  .. 

5,039,407 

,.  7 

7i 

1903  . 

12,648,679  . 

5,494,789  . 

..  8 

8i 

1904  . 

..  14,676,348 

7,458,311  . 

10 

2 

29.  Therefore,  in  eleven  of  the  fourteen  years  before  the 
Convention  the  average  price  of  refined  sugar,  and  in  nine  of 
the  fourteen  years  before  the  Convention  the  average  price  of 
unrefined  sugar,  was  higher  than  it  has  been  in  1904. 


IX.— THE    SUGAK-EEFINING  INDUSTKY. 

30.  The  eff-^ct  of  bounty-fed  competition  on  the  British 
sugar-refining  industry  may  be  judged  from  the  following  com- 
parison of  imports  and  exports  of  refined  sugar  : — 

Exports.  Imports. 

1872           1,014,256  ...  3,142,703 

1904    367,898  ...  10,794,889 

Decrease    ^646,358     Increase  ^7,652,186 

Since  1884  six  refineries  out  of  eight  in  London,  five  out  of 
ten  in  Liverpool,  and  seven  out  of  nine  in  Greenock,  have  been 
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closed,  and  the  workmen  employed  put  out  of  work.  Bristol 
produced  44,000  tons  in  1884;  in  1900  only  one  refinery  re- 
mained, with  an  output  of  15,000  tons. 

X._QUESTIONS  FOE  OPPONENTS. 

31.  The  following  questions  may  be  put  with  good  effect 
to  Free  Traders  and  Free  Fooders  : — 

(1)  Do  you  agree  that  Free  Trade  means  the  free  inter- 
change of  goods  at  natural  prices?  " 

(2)  Are  prices  artificially  determined  by  bounties  natural 
prices  ? 

(3)  Can  you  deny  that  the  Convention,  by  abolishing 
bounties,  has  produced,  for  the  first  time  since  bounties  were 
instituted,  Free  Trade  in  sugar? 

(4)  If  your  side  come  into  office,  will  they  endeavour  to 
secure  the  reinstatement  of  bounties? 

(5)  If  so,  how  do  you  propose  to  persuade  the  Governments 
concerned  to  restore  the  bounties?  If  you  open  negotiations 
with  them,  what  inducement  have  you  to  offer,  and  what  form 
of  retaliation  will  you  threaten  in  case  they  refuse? 

(6)  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  getting  back  the  bounties 
you  desire,  except  by  that  method  of  negotiation  and  retaliation 
which  you  condemn  when  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour? 

XI.— RELATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  QUESTION  TO  THE 
FISCAL  CONTROVERSY. 

32.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Sugar  Convention  estab- 
lishes Free  Trade  in  sugar,  and  that  no  preference  is  given 
under  the  Convention,  or  on  the  Sugar  Duty,  to  Colonies. 
Therefore,  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  the  sugar  policy  of  the 
Government  is  the  beginning  of  Protection,  or  that  it  prepares 
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the  way  for  the  poHcy  of  RetaUation,  or  that  of  Preferential 
Trading.    It  is  wholly  independent  of  these  policies. 

33.  There  is  one  point  only  at  which  the  Convention 
touches  the  policy  of  Preferential  Trading,  and  there  it  touches 
it  unfavourably.  By  the  Convention,  Great  Britain  is  debarred, 
so  long  as  the  Convention  remains  in  force,  from  offering  prefer- 
ence to  Colonial  sugar.  The  Convention,  then,  is  obstructive, 
not  auxiliary,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  (1) 

34.  All  the  members  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  who 
have  since  resigned  because  they  were  not  in  favour  of  Fiscal 
Keform  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  and  others)  were  equally  responsible  with  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  Convention.  Many  of  the 
Unionist  members  who  are  now  known  to  be  Free  Importers 
or  Free  Fooders  supported  the  Convention  in  Parliament. 

35.  The  outcry  of  the  confectionery  trade,  which  is  now 
complaining  of  the  enhanced  price  of  its  material,  illustrates  the 
unfavourable  view  taken  by  Tariff  Reformers  of  the  effects  of 
dumping.  Sugar  bounties  evidently  meant  State-aided  dump- 
ing of  sugar.  Free  Importers  commonly  contend  that  for  the 
injury  which  dumping  (e.g.,  of  steel)  inflicts  on  primary  indus- 
tries, {e.g.,  steel-making),  compensation  is  found  in  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  material  to  the  secondary  industries  (e.g.,  ship- 
building). Tariff  Reformers  reply  that,  while  dumping  may 
bring  this  advantage  for  the  moment  to  the  secondary  indus- 
tries, it  threatens  them  with  artificially  dear  material  in  the 
future,  when  the  declared  purpose  of  the  dumper  is  achieved, 
and  the  primary  industry  ruined;  e.g.,  the  shipbuilders  will  be 
hit  by  dear  steel,  when  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  steel- 
makers have  been  ruined  by  cheap  steel. 


(1).  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  claims  credit  for  this:  "I  opposed  Colonial 
Preference,  first  as  regards  wine,  though  it  was  pressed  upon  me  by  the  Australian 
colonies ;  secondly,  with  regard  to  tea  ;  thirdly,  with  regard  to  sugar  ;  and  only 
last  year  with  regard  to  corn  and  flour."    (March  29,  1904.) 
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This  is,  according  to  some  of  the  confectioners,  exactly 
what  has  befallen  their  industry.  The  bounties  having  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  dumping  having  ceased,  the  turn  has  come 
for  the  secondary  industry  to  complain.  Shipbuilders  rejoicing 
in  cheap  steel  should  take  warning. 

In  fact,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  real  ground 
of  complaint  from  confectioners  is  that,  by  the  operation  of 
bounties,  the  production  of  cane-sugar  has  been  seriously 
impaired,  the  supply  of  their  material  therefore  reduced  and 
imperilled,  and  its  price  made  dependent  upon  weather  condi- 
tions in  one  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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THE  SUGAR  QUESTION. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Monthly  average  prices  of  88  beet-root  sugar,  f.o.b, 
Hamburg 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Ma} 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Per 

cwt. 

s. 

d. 

1903 

...  8 

5 

...  8 

8i 

...  8 

6 

...  8 

4J 

1904 

...  8 

Of 

...  7 

, ,  ... 

...  8 

3| 

, ,  ... 

...  8 

, ,  ... 

...  9 

I] 

, ,             . . . 

...  9 

2|  I 

, ,  ... 

...  9 

7i  1 

...  10 

4i 

, ,  ... 

...  10 

, ,  ... 

...  11 

Oi) 

1  ?             ■  ■ 

...  13 

5  J                                 ■  •  • 

...  14 

2i  ) 

APPENDIX  B. 


Prices  per  Cwt.  of  88  Beetroot  Sugar  f.o.b.  Hamburg. 


1884 

...  18 

li  • 

.  9 

9  . 

.  14 

0  . 

.  1.000,000 

1885 

...  17 

0  . 

.  10 

0  . 

.  14 

Oi  . 

.  1,250,000 

1886 

...  15 

9  . 

.  10 

0  . 

.  12 

1 

950,000 

1887 

...  15 

6  . 

.  10 

6  . 

.  11 

9  . 

950,000 

1888 

...  16 

3  . 

.  12 

6  . 

.  14 

0  . 

750,000 

1889 

...  28 

3  . 

.  11 

0  . 

.  16 

10  . 

600,000 

1890 

...  14 

3  . 

.  11 

6  . 

.  12 

6|  . 

550,000 

1891 

...  14 

lOi  . 

.  12 

3  . 

.  13 

6  . 

750,000 

1892 

...  14 

Hi 

.  12 

51  . 

.  13 

7i  - 

700,000 

1893 

...  19 

0  . 

.  12 

2i  . 

.  15 

51  . 

600,000 

1894 

...  13 

n  . 

.  8 

6|  . 

.  11 

6f  . 

700,000 

1895 

...  11 

n  . 

.  8 

51  . 

9 

lOi  . 

.  1,550,000 

1896 

...  12 

lOJ  . 

.  8 

n  ■ 

.  10 

6  . 

.  1,300,000 

1897 

...  9 

4i  . 

.  8 

.  8 

101  . 

.  1,250,000 

1898 

...  10 

3i  . 

.  8 

Hi  . 

.  9 

5f  • 

.  1,150,000 

Average  of  15  years  . 

.  12 

6i 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  June,  1899). 
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SUGAR  COHYENTION  FALLACIES. 


I.— THE  RISE  IN  PRICE. 

The  apologists  for  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  never 
cease  protesting  against  that  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  being 
held  responsible  for  the  reported  deficiency  and  consequent 
speculation  and  rise  in  the  price  of  Sugar,  and  for  the  burden 
thereby  imposed  on  British  consumers.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  enlighten  the  wilfully  blind,  but  the  following 
figures  from  the  West  India  Committee's  Circular,  with  the 
estimates  based  on  them,  taken  together,  show  that  the  Con- 
vention has  not  been  quite  so  innocent  as  its  friends  wish  us  to 
believe : — 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR*— PEE-CONVENTION  YEARS. 


1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

'isible    supplies,  1st 
October   

Tons. 
1,113,903 

Tons. 

923,224 

Tons. 
949,057 

Tons. 
607,712 

Tons. 
921,562 

Tons. 
1,888,312 

eet  Sugar  Crops  

4,831,774 

4,982,101 

5,480,000 

5,990,080 

6,760,361 

5,561,257 

ane  Sugar  Crops 

2,864,528 

2,944,545 

2,856,000 

3,650,416 

4,027,229 

4,144,569 

eet  Sugar  Crops,  U.S  A. 

40,399 

32,471 

95,000 

76,859 

163,126 

195,463 

8,850,604 

8,882,341 

9,380,057 

10,325,067 

11,872,278 

11,789,601 

onsumption   

7,927,380 

7,933,284 

8,772,345 

9,403,505 

9,983,966 

9,910,570 

eaving  visible  supplies 
each  1st  October 

923,224 

949,057 

607,712 

921,562 

1,888,312 

1,879,031 

*  That  is,  Sugar  supposed  to  be  available  for  universal  circulation,  although  a  large  portion  is  really 

not  so  available. 
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INTEENATIONAL  SUGAR- 

-CONVENTION 

YEAES. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Visible  supplies,  1st  October 

1,879,031 

1,434,532 

Beet  Sugar  Crops,  1904   

5,864,938 

4,685,000* 

rinrtp  Sncpp'r  PIvA'nft  IQOi. 

4,423,800 

4,607,000* 

Beet  Sugar  Crops,  U.S.A. 

210,000 

191,000* 

12,377,769 

...  10,917,532 

Consumption   

...  10,943,257 

Leaving  visible  supplies,  1st  October  , 

1,434,532 

*  Estimates  only. 

The  price  of  Sugar  under  the  Convention  is  now  15s.  l|d. 
per  cwt.  for  88  per  cent.  Beet  f.o.b.  What  would  that  price 
have  been  provided  the  British  Government  had  not  sent  its 
experts  to  Brussels  ?  The  following  figures,  taken  from 
Czarnikow's  Circular  of  16th  February,  may  throw  light  on 
this  point : — 

1901.  1902. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Visible    supplies  of 

International  Sugar, 

early  February 
Prices  of  88  per  cent. 

Beet  Sugar  f.o.b., 

per  cwt   9s.  3d.        6s.  M.     7s.  ll^d.     7s.  lO^d.     15s.  l|d. 

Had  there  been  no  Convention,  reducing  duties  and  causing 
an  excess  European  consumption  of  702,156  tons  (in  1904),  the 
figures  for  the  last  two  years  would  have  been,  approximately  : — 


1903. 
Tons. 


1904. 
Tons. 


1905. 
Tons. 


2,939,062    3,688.781    3,581,146    3,753,554  2,847,906 


Visible  supplies,  1st  October 

Beet  Sugar  Crops   . . 

Add  the  production  at  same  rate 

for  acreage  reduced  owing  to 

Convention 
Cane  Sugar  Crops. . . 
Beet  Sugar  Crops,  U.S.A. 

Consumption,  taking   average  in- 
crease of  previous  six  years  . . . 

Leaving  visible  supplies,  1st  October, 
1904-5,  respectively  ... 


1903-4. 
Tons. 

1,879,031 
5,864,938 


1904-5 
Tons. 

2,136,668 
4,685,000 


328,000 

4,423,800 

4,607,000 

210,000 

191,000 

12,377,769 

11,947,668 

10,241,101 

10,572,000 

2,136,668 

1,375,668 

5 

Notwithstanding  the  deficient  Beet  Crop,  which  Convention- 
ists  declare  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  crisis,  the  visible  stocks  at 
the  present  time  (February)  on  these  figures  would  be  3,550,062 
tons.  This  can  be  seen  by  adding  to  the  above-mentioned  visible 
2,847,906  tons  the  excess  European  consumption  of  702,156 
tons  resulting  from  the  Convention.  In  such  circumstances  the 
price  to  British  Sugar  consumers  would  not  be  over  the  prices  that 
raled  at  this  time  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904.  The  difference,  about 
7s.  per  cict.^  is  what  British  Sugar  consumers  are  paying  to-day 
for  the  luxury  of  an  uncommercial  Government,  In  the  face  of 
these  figures  it  seems  idle  to  deny  that  the  Convention  has  raised 
the  price  of  Sugar. 

Had  Bounties  continued,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  increased  instead  of  a  decreased  acreage  of  Beet  would 
have  been  sown  in  1904.  Moreover,  the  figures  of  production  for 
1904-5  are  but  estimates,  and,  of  Cane  Sugar  especially,  probably 
under  -  estimates.  The  best -known  Sugar  statisticians  are  all 
practically  interested  in  dear  Sugar,  and  it  suits  them  to  be 
modest  in  their  estimates  of  production  and  fairly  liberal  in  their 
estimates  of  consumption  in  the  current  year,  but  we  may  accept 
their  figures  to  show  what  is,  and  what  might  have  been  the  position, 
with  this  reservation. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  further,  that  in  the  visible  stocks  of 
International  Sugar  are  not  now  included  the  known  large 
surpluses  of  Russia,  Argentina,  and  other  prohibited  countries. 
The  Conventionists  say  they  will  make  no  difference,  as  such 
Sugar  will  find  its  way  into  neutral  markets  and  there  replace 
International  Sugars,  which  will,  in  correspondingly  greater 
volume,  find  a  market  here.  Quite  true,  that  may  happen,  in  time^ 
and  after  the  corner ers  have  secured  their  spoil.  It  is  Port 
Arthur  and  the  Baltic  Fleet  over  again.  Port  Arthur  was  lost, 
and  the  British  Sugar  consumers'  money  will  be  in  the 
speculators'  pockets  ere  relief  comes. 
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II.— THE  INCREASED   PRODUCTION  OF 
CANE  SUGAR. 

Of  all  the  odd  claims  made  by  the  Conventioiiists  for  their 
masterpiece,  the  most  grotesquely  baseless  and  devoid  of  truth 
is  that  it  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  increased  production 
of  Cane  Sugar  this  year.  The  totals  only  of  the  crops  seem  to 
have  been  supplied  to  the  orators  by  the  City  statistical  factory, 
on  which  they  have  relied  with  the  same  child-like  simplicity 
as  the  Grovernment  did  in  the  inception  of  the  Convention, 
and  since.  None  of  them  seems  to  have  studied  the  details. 
It  evokes  the  highest  admiration  for  the  skill  of  the  astute 
originators  of  the  Convention  to  have  successfully  made  a  cats- 
paw  of  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  who  has 
thereby  been  led  to  say,  "  The  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
increased  production  of  Cane  Sugar,  which  had  been  caused  hy  the 
abolition  of  the  Bounties,  had  helped  by  its  promise,  as  well  as  by 
its  volume,  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  crisis."  Now,  what  are 
the  facts?  The  production  of  Cane  Sugar,  including  all 
growths,  was  as  follows  : — 

1904-5. 

In  1902-3.     In  1903-4.  (Estimated.) 
Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

The  British  Colonies  and  India.  .  2,585,000  2,537,000  2,575,000 
French  Colonies,  S.  America,  &c.       821,000       837,000  854,000 

Java  and  Egypt   874,000    1,127,000  1,060,000 

U.S.A.,  and  its  Dependencies, 

Cuba,  Hawaii,  &c   2,056,000    1,983,000  2,474,000 

6,336,000    6,484,000  6,963,000 

The  increased  production  of  Cane  Sugar  in  the  current  year 
arises  in  countries  entirely  unaffected  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Bounties.  The  details  clearly  show  this.  Of  the  increase  referred 
to,  about  — 

250,000  tons  is  from  Cuba,  whose  sugar  is  admitted  into 

the  U.S.A.  under  a  rebate  of  20  per 
cent,  off  the  duty ; 

115,000      ,,  Louisiana,  which  goes  into  consump- 

tion in  U.S.A.  free. 
40,000      ,,  ,,      Porto  Eico,  also  admitted  free  into 

U.S.A.; 

and    40,000      „  ,,      Philippines,    admitted    into  U.S.A. 

under  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent. 
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The  British  Colonies,  so  far  from  increasing,  have  actually 
produced  less  Sugar.  The  first  central  factory  was  inaugurated 
in  Antigua  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  three  years  since  the 
precious  Convention  was  signed,  and  yet  that  is  all  it  has  done 
'^to  widen  the  area  of  production''  for  us!  These  increased 
supplies  are  every  one  earmarked  for  the  United  States. 


III.— EUROPEAN   BOUNTIES  AND 
CANE  SUGAR. 

Tariff  Reform  orators,  before  they  go  on  tour,  would  avoid 
many  blunders  if  they  devoted  a  month  to  the  reading  of  the 
Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  West  India  Commission 
and  other  literature  on  Sugar  Cultivation  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Planters  have,  for  forty  years  at  least,  been  praying  for 
help,  and  equally  diligently  abstaining  from  helping  themselves. 
When  they  got  £20  per  ton  for  their  Sugar  they  declared  their 
position  hopeless,  just  as  loudly  as  when  it  was  fetching  £8  or 
£10.  It  is  recorded  in  their  own  organ,  the  International  Sugar 
Journal,  that  until  1888  they  did  absolutely  nothing  to  improve 
the  growth  of  Cane,  although  they  knew  perfectly  that  it  was  by 
improved  cultivation  that  their  great  rival.  Beet,  had  out-distanced 
them.  But,  when  Baron  de  Worms's  attempted  Convention 
received  its  quietus,  they  felt  it  necessary,  perhaps,  to  do  some- 
thing themselves,  and  have,  of  lafce  years,  made  considerable 
progress  in  improving  the  growth  of  Cane.  It  seems,  however, 
according  to  the  Journal  referred  to,  that,  although  many  of  the 
Planters  now  have  up-to-date  machinery,  not  over  1  per  cent,  of 
them  utilise  that  machinery  to  its  fullest  productive  capacity. 

A  proof  that  they  ca,n  help  themselves  we  find  recorded  in 
the  Blue  Book  mentioned,  App.  6,  Vol.  1,  p.  176,  viz.  the  fact 
that  the  Colonial  Company  reduced  its  cost  from  £16  Is.  7d. 
per  ton  in  1883  to  £8  15s.  9d.  in  1895.  No  doubt,  having 
proved  the  utility  of  self-help  -so  brilliantly,  it  has  since  further 
reduced  cost  per  ton. 

A  correspondent  who  recently  defended  the  West  India 
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Planters  in  the  Press  frankly  admitted  tliat  they  might,  under 
proper  conditions,  produce  Sugar  at  £6  per  ton.  Perhaps  some 
may  be  doing  so  now.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  and  statements, 
is  not  the  Convention  a  direct  incentive  to  stagnation,  and  a 
pauperising  of  those  engaged  in  Sugar  growing  ?  But  if  our 
own  Colonies  have  stood  still,  other  Cane  Sugar  producing 
countries,  in  spite  of  Bounties,  have  not.  Java  Sugar  growers  have 
no  Bounties  and  have  no  privileges  in  any  market,  yet  they  have 
increased  their  production  from  332,000  tons  in  1889  to  over 
1,000,000  tons  in  the  present  campaign.  Cuba  increased  her 
output  from  657,000  tons  in  1889  to  1,054,000  tons  in  1893, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  revolution  during  which  her  Sugar  production 
was  practically  annihilated  for  several  years,  is  likely  to  make 
over  1,350,000  tons  this  year.  This  is,  however,  of  no  advantage 
to  us,  as,  being  treated  preferentially  in  the  United  States 
market,  such  Sugar  is  likely  to  be  ]Di*otiibited  here  by  the 
Brussels  Convention.  Both  Cuba  and  Java  are  splendidly 
equipped,  and  can  produce  Sugar  at  about  6s.  per  cwt.  T^o 
judge  from  these  examples,  evidently,  no  Convention  was  needed 
to  widen  the  area  of  production.  It  would  have  become  widened 
naturally. 

The  over-production  of  Sugar  in  1901-2  v\^as  the  result  of 
the  partial  stoppage  of  Cuban  Sugar  production  caused  by  the 
revolution  and  the  war.  Beet  Sugar  growers  seemed  to  have 
imagined  foolishly  that  the  stoppage  would  be  permanent,  and  they 
strove  to  fill  the  whole  gap.  The  moderate  speculations  of  1896, 
1899,  and  1900  really  hinged  on  disappointment  in  the  Cuban 
output.  Beet  growers  failed  in  proper  time  to  observe  that  Cuban 
production  was  being  rapidly  reinstated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  went  on  increasing  their  sowing  of  Beet,  with  the 
result  that,  no  doubt,  for  two  years  we  bought  Sugar  below 
productive  cost.  But  growers  of  other  produce  have  made 
similar  mistakes,  and  no  Convention  was  needed  to  set  them 
right.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  always  adjusts  such 
matteis. 
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IV.— CORNERS   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Particular  vexation  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
persistence  of  the  Sugar-using  Industries  in  declaring  that  the 
present  rise  in  price  has  been  specially  injurious  to  their  trades, 
and  frequent  references  have  been  made  to  the  speculation  of 
1889,  when  88  per  cent.  Beet  Sugar  was  forced  up  from  13s.  9d. 
per  cwt.  in  January  to  28s.  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  in  June,  without 
causing  any  very  serious  trouble.  But  the  bare  fact  so  stated, 
leaving  the  uninformed  to  draw  an  apparently  obvious  inference, 
has  led  to  gross  misconceptions.  There  is  little  analogy  in  the 
cases.  A  short  history  of  the  1889  corner  will  prove  this.  It 
was  noticed  early  in  the  year,  when  88  per  cent.  Beet  was  about 
13s.  9d.  f.o.b.,  that  crops  were  rather  short,  and  the  visible 
supplies  of  International  Sugar  about  300,000  tons  deficient,  so 
the  idea  seems  to  have  struck  certain  clever  people  in  Magdeburg 
that  a  corner  might  be  successfully  engineered.  A  syndicate 
was  thereupon  formed  to  buy  and  take  off  the  market  large 
quantities  of  88  per  cent.  Beet  and  other  Sugars,  and  prices  were 
gradually  advanced  till  the  coiqo  was  supposed  to  be  complete.  By 
March  the  88  per  cent.  Beet  speculative  counter  reached  15s.  9d., 
whence  it  jumped  to  21s.  6d.  in  April,  22s.  9d.  in  May,  and 
28s.  in  June.  It  seemed  a  magnificent  success.  Were  not  the 
months  of  greatest  consumption  at  hand,  and  the  ^'  visible 
supplies "  dwindling,  dwindling  so  amazingly  that  one  of  the 
interested  Mincing  Lane  brokers  in  his  excitement  proved  to  his 
own,  if  to  nobody  else's,  satisfaction  that  by  the  time  new  crops 
could  be  put  on  the  market  the  stock  of  Sugar  would  be  a  minus 
quantity  ?  There  was  much  hand-rubbing  and  congratulation. 
They  had  the  Sugar  consumers,  so  to  speak,  "  on  toast."  Buy 
tfloy  must,  and  at  such  glorious  prices  !  We  were  told  of  huge 
shipments  of  88  per  cent.  Beet  to  America.  These  shipments 
served  a  double  purpose.  Whatever  was  shipped  disappeared 
from  "  visible  "  statistics  and  helped  the  dwindling — and  the 
scare.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  explained  that  in  floating 
"visible  supplies,"  only  Eastern  Sugars,  of  all  that  crosses  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  seem  to  appear.  It  is  sometimes  very 
convenient  for  the  outsiders  not  to  know  what  is  really  afloat  in 
all  oceans.  It  was  specially  so  in  1889,  when  the  dwindling  of 
"visible  supplies  "  was  so  essential  for  the  machinations  of  certain 
people.     But,  strange  to  say,  though  "  the  period  of  large 
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consumption "  had  come,  buyers  of  cornered  Sugar  came  not. 
No  ;  they  refused  to  play  the  game.  They  were  obdurate. 
They  did  not  want  the  Magdeburg  Sugar.  What  could  it 
mean?  The  syndicate  thought  a  bait  might  lure  them  on. 
They  were  ready  to  take  6s.  per  cwt.  less  in  July,  even  lower 
than  that  if  the  buyer  would  swear  very,  very  solemnly  that  he 
really  wanted  the  Sugar  for  consumption,  and  not  to  help  a 
bear  out  of  a  pit.  But  the  fish  would  not  bite.  While  the 
Magdeburgers  were  playing  their  game,  the  Sugar  distributors 
and  Sugar  consumers  had  all  the  time  been  having  a  little 
quiet  fun  to  themselves  in  another  corner  of  the  field.  Most 
inconsiderately  for  the  other  players,  but  guided  by  previous 
experiences  they  had,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  syndicate's 
operations,  provided  themselves  amply  with  Sugar.  They  had 
filled  their  storehouses  well.  Holders  of  Sugar  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  (we  were  a  free  people  then)  saw  the  game  going  on, 
and,  though  quite  uninvited,  resolved  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  At 
such  fine  prices  they  would  curtail  their  own  consumption  and 
send  all  the  Sugar  available  to  secure  a  share  of  the  advantages. 
The  British  Sugar  consumer,  nothing  loth,  welcomed  these 
outsiders.  He  also  paid  cash.  And,  though  the  period  of  large 
consumption  had  come,  what  between  stored  supplies  and  daily 
arrivals  from  all  parts  of  a  satisfied  Sugar  world,  the  consumers 
of  Sugar  seemed  independent  of  Grermany  for  the  season.  They 
were  so,  indeed,  for  instead  of  saddling  consumers  with  half  a 
million  tons  of  Sugar  at  an  outrageous  price,  as  they  had  fondly 
hoped,  the  speculators  were,  by  the  middle  of  July,  flying  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  floundering  in  well-deserved  disaster. 
Prices  fell  and  fell,  till,  by  October,  88  per  cent.  Beet  was 
lis.  4Jd.  The  collapse  was  complete.  At  times  one  can  detect 
its  shadow  in  the  literature  of  those  playing  the  game  to-day. 
Perhaps  they  still  feel  an  occasional  twinge  from  the  old  scars. 
British  Sugar  users  came  through  the  1889  crisis  fairly  well. 
They  knew  from  former  experience  that  the  corner  could  only 
last  a  few  months.  Britain  was  then  an  open  market,  and  the 
high  prices  engineered  by  speculators  were  sure  to  soon  attract 
outside  supplies. 

The  Convention  has  changed  all  that.  Our  Grovernment 
has  treated  British  Sugar  consumers  to  an  entirely  fresh 
experience.  We  have  hardly  yet  realised  how  disastrous  it  is, 
however  much  some  of  us  suspected.    No  longer  can  we  look 
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on  a  Sugar  Corner  as  a  temporary  evil.  The  Convention  endows 
it  with  permanency.  It  may  recur  in  any  year.  We  can  no  longer 
rely  on  outside  supplies  reaching  us  to  defeat  the  plots  of  the 
speculators.  No  ;  our  Grovernment,  at  the  bidding  of  the  famous 
ten  foreigners,  assists  the  speculators  actively  and  effectively  by 
prohibiting  such  helpful  supplies.  They  may  be  sent  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  but  London  is  no  longer  an  open  port  for  Sugar.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  Russian  and  Argentine  Sugar  has  been 
a  negligible  quantity  for  us  at  all  times.  But  that  is  not  so. 
Formerly  such  Sugar  was  available,  and  could  be  had  when 
wanted.  The  1889  speculation  was  based  on  a  shortage  of  not 
more  than  300,000  tons.  In  September  last,  when  the  present 
speculation  began,  there  were  over  300,000  tons  of  Eussian  Sugar 
available  but  for  the  prohibition.  It  is  not  supposed  to  have 
found  its  way  even  yet  to  the  East,  and  may  be  available  still — 
if  we  could  but  get  it.  Such  a  quantity,  or  even  a  third  of  it, 
thrown  suddenly  on  the  English  market,  would  paralyse  the 
speculation  as  effectively  now  as  a  still  smaller  quantity  of 
American  Sugar  spoiled  the  cornerers'  game  about  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  1889  speculation  differed  very  materially  from  the 
present.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  hope  there  may 
prove  to  be  an  analogy.  When  the  months  of  greatest  consump- 
tion arrive  the  speculators  may  look  out  for  some  disappoint- 
ments. There  is  more  undigested  Sugar  in  this  country  than 
most  of  them  wot  of,  although  from  a  Customs  point  of  view  it 
has  all  gone  into  consumption.  They  are  rejoicing  over  the 
British  consumption  figures  for  September  to  J anuary.  A  little 
moderation  in  their  transports  may  be  wise  until  they  see  those 
for  February  to  August.  There  may  be  disenehantments  in 
regard  to  British  consumption.  We  shall  see.  Meanwhile, 
with  an  apparent  world's  shortage  of  approximately  only  2 J  per 
cent.,  British  Sugar  consumers,  mainly  through  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Convention,  are  paying  an  advance  of  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  over  natural  price  for  a  necessary  article  of  food. 
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v.— PROMISED  BENEFITS. 

But  the  friends  of  the  Convention  have  declared  that  it 
would  "  widen  the  area  of  cultivation "  and  "  make  prices 
steady,"  that  it  would  prevent  speculation  and  monopolies,  and 
provide  this  country  with  ample  Sugar  for  its  needs  at  a  natural 
price.  These  were  the  promises.  How  have  they  been  fulfilled? 
The  Convention  was  signed  in  March,  1902,  it  was  ratified  in 
February,  1903,  and  came  into  force  in  the  following  September. 
As  soon  as  there  was  an  assured  prospect  of  the  Convention 
being  forced  through  Parliament  by  the  Government  in  the 
autumn  of  1902,  the  price  of  Sugar,  despite  an  overwhelming 
supply,  was  moved  steadily  upwards.  This  rise  was  further 
accentuated  when  ratification  took  place  at  the  end  of  February, 
1903,  and  speculators  were  filled  with  hope.  But  they  began 
somewhat  too  early,  and  had  not  taken  all  those  interested  in 
dear  Sugar  into  their  counsels.  A  heavier  crop  than  they 
calculated  on  was  sown  in  1903,  the  stocks  in  hand  also  proved 
too  heavy  for  successful  manipulation,  and  so  little  came  of  their 
intended  coup.  But  they  had  gained  experience.  Notwith- 
standing the  known  enormous  increase  in  European  consumption, 
arrangements  were  made  to  decrease  sowings  in  1904,  and  the 
price  of  88  per  cent.  Beet,  which  had  been  6s.  per  cwt.  in  July, 
1902,  was,  little  by  little,  raised  till  9s.  3d.  per  cwt.  was  reached 
in  May,  1904.  This  was  9d.  per  cwt.  above  its  natural  cost,  and 
at  that  time  no  question  of  drought  had  arisen.  The  rise  was 
based  entirely  on  the  reduced  area  devoted  to  Beet  Sugar,  so  the 
Convention  did  not  widen  the  area  of  production  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  shown  already  that  the  Convention  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  widen  the  area  of  Cane  Sugar  production  out  of 
Europe.  The  very  most  has  been  made  of  the  drought  in 
Europe.  As  soon  as  speculators  realised,  as  they  did  in 
September,  what  a  gloriously  helpful  ally  the  British  Grovernment 
had  proved  in  holding  back  enormous  quantities  of  Sugar  that 
otherwise  would  have  upset  their  plans,  and  encouraged,  further, 
by  the  cleverly-exploited  droaght,  they  set  to  work  to  give  us 
an  object  lesson  as  to  how  the  Convention  would  "  prevent 
monopolies  "  and  "  steady  prices."    They  are  still  engaged  in 
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that  pleasing  operation.  They  mean  to  teach  us  the  lesson 
thoroughly.  The  present  is  proving  itself  one  of  the  wildest,  and 
certainly  the  longest  sustained  and  most  successful,  speculation  for 
the  rise  in  Sagar  that  this  generation  has  seen.  That  is  the 
"  steadying  "  the  Convention  has  given  us.  It  is  to  make  us 
steadily  pay  higher  and  higher  prices  for  an  article  we  do  not 
ourselves  produce,  and  which  it  is  our  only  interest  to  buy  at  the 
cheapest  price.  We  have  for  some  months  past  been  paying, 
and  for  perhaps  six  months  to  come  shall  have  to  pay,  little 
short  of  £1,000,000  monthly  for  the  piece  of  statesmanship  that 
was  to  steady  prices  for  us  at  a  natural  level.  Instead  of  saving 
us  from  a  monopoly,  it  has  delivered  us,  fettered  and  helpless, 
into  the  monopolists'  hands.  The  Brussels  Committee,  by  which 
the  action  of  Grreat  Britain  is  controlled,  is  fast  formulating  laws 
to  prevent  us  obtaining  Sugar  anywhere  but  from  its  own 
markets.  Not  only  must  we  prohibit  Sugar  from  Russia  and 
Argentina,  but  Chili,  Costa  Rica,  Bulgaria,  The  Philippines, 
United  States  of  America,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Uruguay,  &c.,  are  all  marked  down  to  be  dealt  with,  and  their 
productions  also,  we  may  suppose,  in  due  time  prohibited  or 
countervailed. 

The  protective  surtax  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  whereby  all 
members  of  the  Convention,  except  Great  Britain,  protect  them- 
selves against  the  others,  has  the  effect  of  giving  their  internal 
consumers  the  first  call  on  their  individual  productions.  We 
must  rest  content  with  whatever  surplus  they  can  spare  us,  and 
they  forbid  us  to  obtain  Sugar  elsewhere.  All  the  speculators 
had  to  do  was  to  buy  up  these  surplus  stocks — no  very  huge 
operation — and  hold  them  off  the  market,  thereby  raising  the 
price  of  Sugar  to  us  and  to  the  whole  world.  Such  a  comer  is 
rendered  possible,  because  three-fourths  of  the  world's  growth 
of  Sugar,  though  apparently  available  in  the  universal  market,  is 
in  reality,  either  by  geographical  position  or  by  preferential  tariffs, 
bound  to  find  its  way  to  certain  markets,  and  the  Speculators 
had,  therefore,  no  need  to  buy  such  ear-marked  Sugars,  although 
their  operation  raised  the  price  all  round.  It  is  supposed  that 
at  the  present  time  some  600,000  or  800,000  tons  of  European 
Conventioa-grown  Sugar  are  speculatively  held  up  and  doled 
out  as  the  holders  elect.  So  enormous,  indeed,  has  been  the 
speculation  that,  to  liquidate  accounts  between  bulls  and  bears, 
a  large  quantity  of,  so  to  speak,  legal-tender  Sugar,  is  held  in 
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reserve,  just  as  bankers  must  hold  gold  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  liabilities.  But,  say  the  apologists,  Sugar  can  be 
bought  4s.  per  cwt.  cheaper  for  delivery  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Is  not  this  in  itself  an  admission  of  failure  in  the  Convention 
that  was  to  give  us  natural  and  steady  prices  ?  A  fall  of  4s.,  be 
it  observed,  would  still  leave  Sugar  about  3s.  per  cwt.  above  its 
natural  cost.  However,  that  little  difference  (about  £5,000,000 
a  year  to  this  country)  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  low  price 
to  pay  permanently  for  such  a  precious  piece  of  statesmanship. 
We  are  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  grateful.  These  violent 
fluctuations  benefit  no  one  but  the  gamblers.  They  are 
absolutely  ruinous  to  steady,  honest  traders  and  manufacturers, 
who  are  liable  to  lose  both  on  the  rise,  as  some  competitors,  having 
plenty  of  sugar,  refuse  to  advance  selling  prices,  and  lose  also  by 
the  fall,  because  other  competitors,  having  reduced  stocks,  can 
afford  immediately  to  reduce  selling  prices.  The  Grovernment, 
perhaps,  may  think  it  justifiable  "to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."  It  was  warned  of  the  evils  likely  to  follow  such  an 
undertaking  as  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  and  these  evils 
have  been  realised  to  the  full.  The  good  was  never  apparent, 
unless  to  the  G-overnment  itself,  and  its  realisation  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  problematical. 

Long  forward  buying,  which  Convention  apologists  seem 
to  advocate,  is  a  dangerous  game,  and  is  best  left  to  gamblers. 
Manufacturers  and  traders  do  wisely  to  avoid  long-ahead  risks, 
their  margins  of  profit  being  too  narrow,  because  of  competition, 
to  cover  mistakes.  In  the  present  year  even,  according  to  the 
Convention  apologists,  a  bountiful  instead  of  a  deficient 
European  crop  would  have  made  purchases  of  Sugar  last  May, 
when  Beet  was  9s.  3d.,  an  unprofitable  operation.  The  specula- 
tion would  have  been  against  circumstances  over  which  man  has 
no  control  whatever.  But,  the  apologists  point  out,  the  drought 
had  showed  itself  in  July  and  August,  and  sugar  users  should 
have  bought  then.  True,  they  might,  had  experience  taught 
them  that  all  stories  which  are  circulated  about  growing  produce 
are  worthy  of  implicit  credence.  The  lesson  they  have  learnt 
is  the  very  reverse.  The  summing-up  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
manufacturers  and  consumers  do  wisely  to  stick  to  their  own 
business,  and  purchase  supplies  in  the  main  as  needed,  leaving 
speculation  to  the  speculators.  But  British  consumers  have  some 
right  to  demand  that  their  own  Grovernment  should  not  actively 
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assist  speculators  in  their  operations  to  fleece  them,  as  the  present 
Grovernment  has  done  by  its  Convention  policy.  People  seriously 
engaged  in  real  business,  who  have  to  pay  for  their  mistakes, 
have  to  weigh  all  the  chances.  Their  enterprises  are  all  "sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  It  is  only  rhetoricians  who 
think  that  they  are  always  right  in  their  vain  imaginings. 


VI.— A  "FREE  TRADE  MEASURE"  !  !  I 

But,  surely,  say  its  friends,  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention 
may  claim  to  be  a  Free  Trade  measure,  seeing  that  it  aims  at 
the  abolition  of  Bounties.  But  does  it  ?  Hardly.  Free  Trade, 
as  its  name  implies,  means,  if  it  means  anything,  equality  of 
trading  intercourse  in  their  products  between  nations,  and  the 
removal  of  all  Government  and  other  restrictions  on  trade. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  Convention  is  a  record  of  protection 
to  certain  interests  against  others,  and  the  restraining  to  the 
point  of  prohibition  of  free  intercourse  in  trade.  While  Grreat 
Britain  is  compelled  to  admit  on  an  equality  the  Sugars  and 
Sugared  Products  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  none  of 
these,  nor  any  other  country  a  party  to  the  Convention,  admits 
our  Sugars  and  Sugared  Products  on  an  equality  with  its  own. 
The  Customs  Duty  of  these  countries  on  Sugar  is  2s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  (it  may  be  more)  in  excess  of  their  Excise,  thereby  giving 
protection  or  Bounty  to  their  own  productions.  Bounties  have 
not  been  abolished.  They  have  only  been  transferred,  and 
instead  of  benefiting  one  set  of  people  now  benefit  another. 
Sugared  products,  such  as  Confectionery,  which  must  be  admitted 
into  this  country  on  payment  of  Duty  on  the  mere  weight  of 
Sugar  it  contains,  are  not  so  treated  when  imported  into  other 
Convention  countries.  Into  Germany,  British  Confectionery 
should  be  admitted  at  7s.  per  cwt.  of  the  Sugar  contents,  if 
treated  on  the  same  terms  as  we  must  treat  their  exports  to  us. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  A  duty  of  30s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  irrespective 
of  the  Sugar  contents  (which  in  the  average  of  Confectionery 
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might  be  eighty  per  cent.),  is  imposed,  and  thereby  Glerman 
Confectionery  is  protected  against  British  by  about  25s.  per 
cwt.  Austria  is  content  with  a  protection  to  its  Confectionery 
of  about  a  penny  per  pound.  But  in  either  case  it  is  enough, 
it  serves  to  exclude  us  entirely  from  their  market,  while  ours  is 
freely  exploited.  The  Belgians  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
supplying  their  own  confectioners  with  Sugar  at  a  reduced 
Excise.  A  curious  Free  Trade  measure,  truly,  is  the  Convention ! 
And  while  our  manufactures  are  excluded  by  prohibitive  duties, 
our  raw  material,  namely,  Sugar,  is  rendered  dear  by  restriction. 
We  have  been  deprived  of  our  free  market,  so  long  our  boast.  We 
are  compelled  by  the  restraints  of  the  Convention  to  limit  our 
purchases  practically  to  Convention  countries,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  refuse  reciprocal  advantages  for  our  manufactured  goods. 
Our  productive  cost  is  raised  through  diminished  competition 
among  those  who  supply  our  raw  material,  and  our  outlets  are 
shut  up.  We  are  beset  before  and  behind.  It  must  be  an 
afterthought  to  claim  the  Convention  as  a  Free  Trade  measure. 
There's  not  a  line  in  it  in  that  direction.  Instead  of  being  an 
instrument  to  throw  down  barriers  between  nations,  it  elaborately 
and  with  forethought  raises  them  up.  Every  indication  shows 
that  Free  Trade  was  never  in  the  minds  of  the  experts  who 
went  from  this  country  to  Brussels.  No,  their  sole  end  and 
aim,  and  they  have  attained  it,  was  evidently  to  raise  the  price 
of  Sugar  to  the  British  consumer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself, 
twenty  years  ago,  knew  this,  and  said  the  cry  for  the  abolition 
of  Bounties  came  entirely  from  parties  interested  in  increasing 
the  price.  He  spoke  the  truth  then.  Had  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention been  a  Free  Trade  measure,  entirely  abolishing  Bounties 
and  Protection  of  every  kind,  and  removing  all  barriers  to  free 
intercourse  in  Sugar  between  one  nation  and  another,  and  with- 
out imposing  restrictions  on  anybody's  markets,  Free  Traders 
would  have  welcomed  it  gladly.  This  is  what  our  G-overnment 
should  have  insisted  upon,  and,  had  there  been  any  sincerity 
between  the  contracting  parties,  what  they  might  have  obtained. 
The  Convention  stands  convicted  as  a  miserable  monstrosity, 
without  a  single  redeeming  point,  despicable  in  its  conception 
and  injurious  in  its  fruition.  All  its  advantages  go  to  the 
foreigner,  all  its  cost  and  all  its  disadvantages  fall  on  us.  It  is 
an  arrangement  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  but  influential 
class  of  British  subjects  at  the  cost  of  the  general  community, 
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and  is  discreditable  alike  to  those  who  conceived  it  and  to  those 
who  brought  it  into  effect.  It  is  a  working  model  of  what  we 
might  expect  if  the  policy  of  the  self-styled  Tariff  Reformers 
ever  came  into  effect.  All  advantages  would  be  secured  by  the 
plausible  tongaes  or  more  potent  arguments  of  classes  obtaining 
the  ear  of  people  in  power,  all  the  cost  would  be  placed  on  the 
consumers,  and  mainly  on  those  least  able  to  help  themselves, 
the  working  classes.  The  well-organised  and  interested  minority 
would  batten  on  the  needs  of  the  main  body  of  the  nation. 


VII.— SUGAR  USERS  AND  BOUNTIES. 

A  favourite  argument  with  some  ignorant  defenders  of  the 
Convention  is  that  British  Sugar  users  who  complain  of  it  must 
have  owed  their  hitherto  prosperous  and  expanding  business  to 
Bounties  alone,  and,  having  built  on  so  unstable  a  foundation,  if 
disaster  has  now  overtaken  them,  it  is  only  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  British  manufacturers 
of  Sugared  products  exercised  their  inherited  freedom.  They 
bought  Sugar,  their  raw  material,  in  the  open  market,  and 
whether  price  had  been  cheapened  by  superior  cultivation, 
climatic  conditions,  low  cost  of  transport,  or  Bounties,  it  was  not 
for  them  to  inquire.  The  market  was  open ;  that  was  enough. 
They  had  regarded  as  inalienable  their  right  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  any  Government.  The  Convention  is  a  gross 
interference  with  this  personal  liberty.  The  present  Government, 
in  depriving  us  of  it,  had  not  even  the  excuse  alleged  for  the 
more  or  less  socialistic  acts  of  recent  years,  that  it  would  result 
in  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  The  very  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  Convention  is  expressly  devised  to  benefit  a  small, 
if  socially  select,  minority  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  whole  British 
community.  The  average  price  of  88  per  cent.  Beet  Sugar 
f.o.b.  Hamburg  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1903,  viz.,  1893- 
1902,  was  10s.  Id.  per  cwt.  Such  Sugar  can  be  grown  and  put 
f.o.b.  Hamburg  at  8s.  6d.  per  cwt.  without  any  Bounty  or 
artificial  help  whatever;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the 
average,  the  Bounty,  and  a  handsome  profit  besides,  was  retained 
by  the  foreigner.    We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  though 
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raw  Cane  Sugar  is  produced  in  Java  and  Cuba  at  £6  per  ton, 
yet  in  some  parts  of  our  British  West  Indies,  with  equally 
favourable  climatic  conditions,  it  has  cost  from  £12  to  £13  per 
ton.  Even  defenders  of  the  Convention  acknowledge  that,  if 
our  Colonists  would  but  make  their  methods  of  growth  and 
appliances  efficient,  they  also  might  produce  Sugar  at  £6  per 
ton.  Yet  all  these  years  they  have  repeated  a  parrot  cry  of 
ruined  by  Bounties."  The  facts  confute  them.  They  have 
been  ruining  themselves  by  inefficiency.  We  can  read  it  plainly 
on  every  page  of  the  Royal  West  India  Commission  Blue  Book. 
But  it  has  pleased  the  present  Grovernment  to  believe  the 
Planters'  story,  and  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  is  the  result. 
Too  much  may  be  made  of  the  direct  monetary  gain  which  is 
supposed  to  have  accrued  to  this  country  through  Bounties. 
Advantages  we  have,  no  doubt,  at  times  derived,  as  during  the 
years  1901  and  1902,  but,  if  they  could  secure  it,  the  Continental 
Sugar  producers  retained  the  whole  of  the  Bounties  to  themselves. 
The  Bounties,  however,  have  done  this  amount  of  good.  The 
system  encouraged  Sugar  producers  to  increased  efficiency,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Bounties  to  their  fullest  extent.  That  has 
cheapened  Sugar  undoubtedly  to  us,  and  enabled  us  thereby  to 
develop  important  industries.  Had  progress  been  left  entirely  to 
the  initiative  of  Cane  Sugar  growers,  especially  those  of  the  British 
variety,  there  would  have  been  none,  and  average  prices  would, 
consequently,  have  been  much  higher.  But  the  main  advantages 
on  which  our  prosperity  was  based,  besides  the  wholesome  com- 
petition between  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar,  during  the  twenty-five 
years  preceding  the  Convention,  were  in  having  an  absolutely 
free  market,  and  being  able  to  draw  to  us  the  surpluses  of  all 
the  world's  Sugar  production.  That  privilege  is  now  denied  us 
by  the  Convention.  Before  this  object  lesson  in  Protection  was 
forced  on  us  we  might,  if  we  did  not  fancy  Hamburg  Sugar 
prices,  buy  the  surpluses  of  Russia  or  Argentina,  Peru  or 
Mexico.  We  naturally  preferred  the  nearer  market,  with  its 
lower  freights,  but  when  the  speculators  started  any  "  rigs  "  the 
more  distant  supplies  held  them  in  check.  This  no  longer 
applies.  The  Brussels  Commission  decides  of  whom  we  must 
buy.  But  there  were  other  advantages.  As  owners  of  a  free 
market  we  could  generally  hold  our  own  against  foreigners  in 
exporting  to  neutral  markets.  Tied  up  as  they  were  with  their 
high  duties,  their  cartels,  and  other  trade-strangling  devices 
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always  attending  protected  industries,  we  could  beat  them, 
sometimes  even  in  their  own  markets.    That  is  an  advantage  a 
Free  Trade  country  always  has  over  a  protected  one.    To  the 
politician  the  restrictions  he  is  so  fond  of  devising  may  seem 
trivial,  but  they  generally  result  in  strangling  trade.    We  are 
now  manacled  to  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  extent  than  our 
foreign  rivals,  and  they  are  slowly  but  surely  occupying  neutral 
ground  which  we  once  held  to  be  our  own.    At  present  we  are 
fighting  them  in  many  markets  by  dumping.    We  are  selling 
confectionery  at  a  loss  in  a  probably  vain  attempt  to  hold  our 
ground.    It  is  preposterous,  it  is  an  outrage  to  deny,  as  some 
Convention  apologists  do,  that  Sugar-using   industries  have 
suffered  no  harm.    There  are  ample  reasons  why  many  can  and 
do  hide  their  sores.    The  injuries  of  others  are  only  too  apparent. 
The  Sugar-using  trades  have  been  disorganised  from  top  to 
bottom,  first,  by  the  Sugar  Duty,  secondly,  by  the  Convention,  and 
now  by  both  combined.    The  policy  of  the  present  Grovernment 
has  been  to  single  out  these  trades  for  a  course  of  continuous 
harassment.     The  Sugar  Convention,  against  the  promise  of 
its  promoters,  has  abnormally  raised  the  price,  and  that  ruinous 
advance  is  further  accentuated  by  a  tax  imposed  for  war  purposes 
four  years  ago,  and  still  levied,  though  the  war  has  been  long 
finished.    Instead  of  asking  us  to  bear  philosophically  our  losses 
— losses  they  themselves  have  imposed  on  us — the  least  the 
Grovernment  can  do  is  to  repeal  the  tax,  as  some  amends  for  its 
broken  promises.    And  even  had  British  Sugar-using  industries 
been  based  to  some  extent  on  artificially  cheapened  raw  materials, 
the  nation  in  general  received  the  full  benefit.   Trade  competition 
decided  that.   If  confectioners  have  profited  at  times  by  Bounty- 
fed  Sugar,  British  Sugar  refiners  have  gained  to  a  like  extent, 
even  apparently  to  better  purpose.    The  refiners  have  produced 
already  their  millionaire ;  it  is  hopeless  for  confectioners  ever  to 
aspire  to  that  goal. 

Unfortunately  for  this  country  we  have  for  some  years  past 
had  a  Government  containing  members  very  anxious  to  advertise 
their  supposed  transcendent  talents  and  make  a  splash."  Here 
seemed  an  opportunity.  By  carefully  confining  all  inquiries  to 
those  only  interested  in  dear  Sugar,  and  ignoring  the  evidence  of 
the  Eoyal  West  India  Commission  that  had  been  sent  out  at  great 
expense  for  advertising  purposes,  a  case  seemed  made  out  for 
assisting     distressed  Colonies."     It  would  not  have  been  a 
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politician's  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  by  taking  effective  steps  to  secure  Colonial  efficiency. 
No;  if  there  can  be  found  a  tortuous,  crooked  way  of  doing 
anj^thing,  that  is  the  obvious  line  for  the  politicians.  Besides, 
in  straight  dealing  there  would  be  no  advertisement.  So  the 
Convention,  with  all  its  initial  cost,  its  ponderous  machinery,  and 
abominable  restrictions  and  penalties,  was  brought  to  birth.  It 
was  so  Imperial  to  make  the  nation  pay  millions  for  what  might 
have  been  done  for  a  twentieth  of  the  sum  !  Its  putative  parent 
may  now  disown  his  offspring  ;  but  before  disaster  had  time  to 
overtake  him  he  was  willing  enough  to  defend  the  monstrosity. 
When  confectioners  and  other  Sugar  users  who  were  being 
ruined  by  it  refused  to  take  the  working  model  "  lying  down, 
the  superior  person  hurled  at  them,  evidently  as  a  term  of 
opprobrium,  Jam  and  Pickles."  The  odd  conjunction  as 
concerning  Sugar  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  its  author,  and  it 
has  afforded  some  puzzled  amusement  to  Mineral  Water  Makers 
and  Confectioners.  But  they  still  remain  rebellious,  and  mean 
to  keep  the  Convention  and  Sugar  Tax,  with  their  iniquitous 
results,  before  the  public  till  both  are  swept  into  oblivion. 


llcnry  Good  &  Son,  London,  E.G. 
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SUGAR  BOUNTIES  AND  THE 
CONVENTION 

From  time  to  time  questions  arise  whicli  are  of  very  great  political 
importance,  and  which  require  for  their  understanding  an  amount  of 
study  which  few  politicians  are  able  to  give,  and  for  their  explanation 
an  amount  of  detail  which  cannot  be  easily  dealt  with  in  the  course 
of  a  public  meeting  speech.  And  the  political  interests  which  they 
involve  render  them  unsuited  to  merely  scientific  societies.  I  have 
been  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Political  Committee  of  this 
Club  for  opportunities  of  dealing  at  meetings  here  with  some  of 
these  questions.  The  Government  of  London,  Anarchism,  and  (last 
year)  the  Licensing  Question  have  been  subjects  of  my  addresses. 
Now  a  question  has  arisen  which,  in  view  of  the  approach  of  a 
General  Election,  and  of  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  Government,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
pressing  importance.  I  take  it  for  the  subject  of  consideration  to- 
night. The  National  Liberal  Club  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue 
has  a  Political  and  Economic  Circle,  formally  constituted,  which 
provides  regular  and  frequent  opportunities  for  discussing  economic 
questions,  and  I  shall  have  to  refer  later  on  to  an  interesting  meeting 
of  that  Political  and  Economic  Circle.  There  is  no  department  of 
that  kind  officially  connected  with  this  Club ;  but  I  hope  that  the 
subject  which  I  introduce  to  j^our  discussion  will  have  lull  consider- 
ation this  evening.  Of  sugar  bounties  themselves  I  need  say  very 
little.  They  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  all  political  economists  and  leaders  of 
both  our  political  parties  have  agreed  that  they  are  extremely  mis- 
chievous to  trade,  and  that  whenever  they  have  been  unwisely 
introduced  they  ought  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  be  got  rid 
of.  The  fact  that  the  Conference  of  1887  was  the  seventh  Con- 
ference in  twenty-five  years  which  had  attempted  to  deal  with  and 
procure  the  abolition  of  these  bounties  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  statement  I  have  just  made.  But  it  is  very  useful 
for  controversialists  to  be  able  to  quote  the  precise  words  of 
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prominent  men  on  either  side  of  political  opinion,  and  I  therefore 
trouble  you  with  a  few  quotations  in  proof  of  my  statement.  The 
true  doctrine  of  Free  Traders  was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Cobden  in 
the  following  passage:  "We  do  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  corn 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it  at  a  cheaper  money  rate ; 
we  require  it  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's  market,  whether  it 
becomes  dearer  with  Free  Trade  or  whether  it  becomes  cheaper,  it 
matters  not  to  us,  provided  the  people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its 
natural  price,  and  every  source  of  supply  is  freely  open,  as  Nature 
and  Nature's  God  intended  it  to  be — then,  and  then  only,  shall  we 
be  satisfied." 

In  full  accordance  with  this  doctrine  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in 
1879  :  "  -'^y  desire  is  that  the  British  consumer  should  have  both 
sugar  and  every  other  commodity  at  the  lowest  possible  price  at 
which  it  can  be  procured  without  arbitrary  favour  to  any  of  those 
engaged  in  the  competition ;  but  I  cannot  regard  with  favour  any 
cheapness  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  concealed  subsidies 
of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particular  industry,  and  which  has  the  effect 
of  crippling  and  destroying  capitalists  and  workmen  engaged  in  a 
lawful  branch  of  British  trade."  And  he  added  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  not  to  suffer  "  their  own  subjects  to  be  crushed  by 
the  competition  of  those  who  were  sustained  by  the  long  purse  of  a 
foreign  government."  Again  in  1881,  receiving  a  deputation  of 
working  men,  he  said  :  "We  do  not  regard  with  any  satisfaction  the 
system  under  which  an  artificial  advantage  is  given  in  our  markets 
to  the  products  of  foreign  labour,  the  principle  to  be  observed  being 
that  of  equality.  Some  people  say  it  is  a  good  thing  because  the 
customer  gets  the  benefit  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  benefit 
founded  on  inequality  and  injustice  can  bring  good  even  to  the 
consumer." 

At  the  Cobden  Club  meeting  in  November  1897,  Lord  Farrer 
said  :  "  We  must  admit  to  the  fullest  degree  that  sugar  bounties  are 
an  abomination,  and  we  must  not,  because  they  make  sugar  a  little 
cheaper  in  this  country,  say  they  ought  to  be  continued.  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain  were  able  in  any  fair  way  to  get  foreign  nations 
to  do  away  with  their  bounties  we  ought  to  wish  him  God  speed." 
On  June  15,  1899,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  "  I  regard  bounties  as  merely  another  form  of 
Protective  Duties.  We  need  not  speculate  as  to  which  is  the  worst 
of  the  two.  These  bounties  appear  to  me  to  be  bad,  to  disturb 
trade,  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  country,  and  above  all  to 
punish  the  very  nations  that  employ  them.  I  do  not  know  what 
there  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  them."  On  November  24,  1902, 
the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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said :  "  I  disapprove  of  bounties  because  they  partake  of  the 
character  of  Protection."  These  quotations  would  suffice  to  show 
that  Liberal  leaders  have  always  agreed  that  bounties  were  mis- 
chievous and  should  be  abolished,  the  only  difference  between 
them  and  the  Conservatives  is  that  in  presence  of  this  acknowledged 
injury  to  our  trade  they  have  been  content  with  whimpering  sub- 
mission, and  have  never  been  prepared  to  take  any  effective  step  to 
redress  the  wrong.  But  I  should  like  to  add  two  more  quotations 
from  men  now  taking  divergent  views  upon  fiscal  questions,  but 
each  expressing  very  clearly  the  sound  objection  to  bounties. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  15,  1889,  said:  "The  bounty-fed  sugar  exporter  may  go  forth, 
and  with  the  resources  of  a  great  system  of  national  taxation  behind 
him  make  war  on  indigenous  industries,  and  on  the  enterprises  of 
Free  Trade  nations  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  deliberate  act  of  economic  aggression 
against  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  free  industry.'"' 

In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  "  Bounties  are  the 
very  worst  form  of  Protection,  because  they  protect  the  foreigner, 
not  in  his  own  market,  for  which  there  might  possibly  be  some  sort 
of  justification  in  exceptional  circumstances,  but  they  protect  the 
foreigner  in  our  market,  in  which  he  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
protection." 

I  need  not  go  in  detail  through  the  history  of  the  abortive  Con- 
ferences which  met  and  did  nothing  between  1862  and  1887  :  but 
after  the  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Ritchie's  Committee  in  1879,  and 
the  report  of  that  Committee,  the  working  men  of  this  country 
became  impatient  at  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  take  effective 
action,  and  in  188 1  a  strong  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  They 
had  the  admission  from  him  which  I  have  already  quoted,  but  they 
received  sympathy  and  nothing  else. 

On  May  26,  1884,  Lord  Carnarvon  asked  a  question  of  Lord 
Derby,  then  Colonial  Minister  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  as  to 
calling  an  International  Conference  for  the  abolition  of  bounties ; 
and  in  asking  the  question  he  mentioned  that  between  1878  and 
1884  our  imports  of  sugar  from  our  West  Indian  Colonies  had 
fallen  off  by  nearly  one-third. 

The  answer  of  the  Liberal  Colonial  Minister,  who  admitted  that 
these  imports  had  greatly  decreased,  was  :  "  It  would  be  impossible, 
consistently  with  present  ideas,  either  to  give  bounties  ourselves,  or 
to  impose  differential  duties  on  goods  which  have  received  bounty 
in  their  own  country."  It  was  therefore  useless  to  call  a  Confer- 
ence, and  he  added  :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
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Foreign  Powers  agreeing  to  a  Conference  with  a  view  to  abolish 
bounties." 

Of  course  as  long  as  the  Liberal  Government  refused  to  take,  or 
even  to  consider,  any  practical  step  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which 
our  people  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  were  complaining,  no 
Conference  could  be  of  use.  In  December  1884  the  Belgian 
Government  proposed  a  Conference.  The  suggestion  was  coldly 
received  by  the  British  Government  and  was  dropped. 

Thus  official  Liberalism  had  said  its  last  word  on  the  subject ; 
the  destruction  of  our  home  and  colonial  industries  went  on 
unchecked  ;  and  a  deputation  of  sugar  refiners  who  went  to 
Mr.  Mundella,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  March  30, 
1886,  and  found  him  flanked  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  Mr.  Robert 
Giffen,  received  no  comfort. 

That  was  the  last  deputation  to  a  Radical  Minister.  Fortunately 
for  the  sugar  trade  as  well  as  other  classes  of  our  people,  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  went  out  of  office;  on  August  3,  1886,  the 
Conservative  Government  came  in,  and  before  it  had  been  three 
weeks  in  office  Mr  Stanhope,  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  w^as 
receiving  in  a  very  different  spirit  a  large  deputation  of  members  of 
Parliament,  among  whom  I  note  the  names  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(now  Lord  Avebury),  Mr.  (now  Sir)  H.  Kimber,  Mr.  Seton  Karr, 
and  Colonel  Sandys,  who  are  still  among  us.  Mr.  Stanhope  said 
that  the  Government  would  be  glad  to  press  foreign  Governments  to 
abolish  sugar  bounties  altogether,  and  he  would  try  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

On  July  2,  1887,  Lord  Salisbury  sent  out  to  foreign  Governments 
an  invitation  to  a  Conference  to  be  held  in  London  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sugar  industries.  That  Conference  met  on  November 
24,  1887,  but  in  the  interval  two  very  remarkable  deputations  had 
been  received  by  Ministers. 

The  first  of  these,  which  was  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  by 
Lord  Salisbury  on  July  22,  1887,  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  industry  of  this  country  which 
has  ever  been  brought  to  a  Prime  Minister.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  the  Radical  member  for  Morpeth  and  afterwards 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  him  were 
Mr.  Benjamin  Pickard,  Mr.  W.  Abraham  (Mabon),  and  Mr.  W.  Craw- 
ford, the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  Radical  Labour 
Party.  With  them  was  Mr.  George  Shipton,  who  stood  against  me 
at  Southwark  in  1880  in  the  Radical  Labour  interest. 

The  deputation  represented  the  Trade  Unions  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Bristol, 
Swansea,  Newcastle,  Bolton,  Accrington,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Durham, 
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Burslem,  Leicester,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Hyde,  Derbyshire,  Ipswich, 
Nottingham,  Warrington,  South  Shields,  Carnarvon  and  Dundee. 

Mr.  Burt,  in  introducing  the  deputation  (1  quote  from  the  Times 
of  July  23,  1887),  observed  that  it  was  large  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative, including  delegates  from  all  great  industrial  centres  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  1881  the  subject  was  before  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  foreign  State  bounties 
violate  every  principle  of  Free  Trade,  and  this  Congress 
desires  that  every  legitimate  means  consistent  with  these 
principles  be  adopted  for  their  aboUtion." 

Mr.  Burt  explained  that  this  was  a  Free  Trade  deputation,  and 
that  they  opposed  the  bounty  system  as  they  considered  it  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  The  workmen  of  the  country 
desired  neither  Protection  nor  special  privileges  ;  they  only  wanted 
a  fair  field.  Speaking  of  his  connection  with  the  coal  industry, 
Mr.  Burt  said  that  he  knew  the  bounty  system  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  that  industry.  Time  after  time  workshops  and  factories 
using  large  quantities  of  coal  had  been  closed,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  coal  industry,  like  other  industries,  was  in  a  state  of  very 
great  depression.  So  far  as  this  condition  of  things  was  the  result 
of  natural  causes  they  were  willing  to  bow  to  it,  and  to  bear  with 
patience  the  privations  and  sufferings  consequent  upon  it ;  but  in 
this  instance  they  believed  the  condition  of  things  was  aggravated 
by  unnatural  and  artificial  means,  and  it  was  consequently  much 
more  difficult  to  regard  it  with  equanimity. 

Mr.  J.  Inglis  (Glasgow)  said  that  they  did  not  object  to  foreign 
competition  conducted  upon  natural  grounds,  and  would  endeavour 
to  meet  it  with  all  their  intelligence,  industry  and  perseverance;  but 
when  they  saw  that  certain  industries  were  bolstered  up  in  an 
abnormal  way  by  the  bounty  system,  they  thought  it  was  desirable 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Government  to  remedy  the 
injurious  effects  which  such  a  system  created  among  the  working 
classes.  In  Glasgow  they  had  two  large  mechanical  engineering 
establishments  whose  speciality  was  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  carrying  on  the  sugar  industry.  But  since  the  bounty  system 
had  been  introduced,  those  establishments  had  been  nearly  at  a 
standstill,  putting  out  of  work  about  800  or  900  skilled  operators, 
while  two  other  establishments  partially  connected  with  the  making 
of  machinery  for  the  sugar  industry  had  had  to  stop  that  branch  of 
their  business  and  take  up  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  other 
industries.     The  neighbouring  town  of  Greenock  was  also  suffering 
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from  the  bounty  system  so  much  that  the  Harbour  Trust  had  had 
to  suspend  payment  and  meet  its  creditors.  He  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  some  steps  consistent  with  the  maintenence  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  bounties. 

Mr.  Councillor  Granger  (Birmingham)  said  the  deputation  was 
not  got  up,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  say  one  word  against  the 
system  of  Free  Trade  as  now  existing  in  this  country,  but  to  say 
something  against  the  terrible  abuse  of  Free  Trade  resulting  from 
the  bounty  system  adopted  by  foreign  Governments.  They  were 
quite  content  to  take  Free  Trade,  knowing,  nevertheless,  that  it  did 
hamper  the  trade  of  this  country  in  some  respects  in  our  dealings 
with  other  countries  ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  confident  that,  even  in 
that  respect,  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  the  country  could 
hold  their  own  and  assert  their  superiority.  He  was  connected 
with  Greenock  many  years  ago,  and  knew  that  the  merchants  of 
that  town  had  founded  private  companies,  and  must  have  spent  at 
least  half  a  million  of  money  in  introducing  sugar-refining  and  ship- 
building into  the  district,  and  thus  make  Greenock  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  on  the  Clyde.  But,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  bounties,  the  dock  authorities  found  their  docks  were 
not  used,  and  the  ships  with  cargoes  of  sugar  did  not  come  in  as 
they  had,  while  the  depression  m  the  shipbuilding  trade  had  been 
intensified  by  foreign  Governments  subsidising  ships  built  in  their 
own  countries. 

Several  other  members  of  the  deputation  having  spoken, 

Lord  Salisbury  in  reply  said: 

"  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  subject  which  I  have  always  felt  to 
be  of  the  deepest  moment,  raising  issues  of  great  importance,  and 
perhaps  introducing  us  to  other  very  wide  controversies  which  are 
Hkely  to  be  raised  in  this  country.  I  feel  myself  that  nothing  that 
has  been  said  to-day  with  respect  to  the  injustice  of  these  bounties 
upon  the  English  working  man  has  been  said  too  strongly.  It  is 
quite  natural — indeed,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  were 
not  so — that  very  great  indignation  should  exist  at  seeing  that  our 
own  eagerness  in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  is,  as  it  were,  turned 
against  ourselves,  and  that,  by  what  has  been  fairly  described  as  an 
illegitimate  conspiracy,  we  are  driven  out  of  the  industry  of  our  own 
markets  ;  and  undoubtedly  if  the  subject  itself  is  of  deep  importance 
and  w^ould  of  itself  impress  itself  upon  our  minds,  it  would  be  very 
much  more  strongly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  presence  of  so  very 
influential  and  representative  a  deputation  as  that  which  I  see  before 
me  to-day.  I  think  you  called  it  a  unique  deputation,  and  I  think 
that  was  a  justifiable  phrase.  But  I  think  Mr.  Shipton  will  bear  me 
out  that  when  this  was  first  proposed  to  me,  I  called  his  attention, 
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through  the  gentlemen  who  communicated  with  us,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  prepared  him  for  the  fact  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  give  him  any  very  definite  or  explicit  answer;  and  the 
reason  is  that  we  are  in  communication  with  Foreign  Governments 
with  a  view  to  summoning  a  Conference  upon  this  question,  and 
therefore  you  will  readily  understand  that  I  could  not  go  into 
details  discussing  the  action  of  these  various  Governments,  or  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  thing  is  to  be  dealt  with,  without  in 
some  degree  prejudicing  and  injuring  the  action  of  our  own  repre- 
sentative whenever  the  Conference  should  meet.  I  therefore  will 
ask  you  to  be  content  with  an  assurance,  which  I  can  give  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  that  I  regard  this  matter  as  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  that  no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
bring  about  such  a  thing  as  you  desire.  But  will  you  allow  me  to 
go  one  step  farther,  and  to  commend  something  to  your  earnest 
reflection  ?  I  was  very  much  struck  in  listening  to  speaker  after 
speaker  to  notice  that  though  they  spoke  with  a  clear  appreciation 
and  discernment  of  the  gravity  of  the  evil,  they  always  stopped 
short  when  the  moment  came  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the 
remedy. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Shipton  was  the  only  one  of  the  speakers  who  a 
little  went  beyond,  and  suggested  applying  to  Parliament  if  neces- 
sary, but  that  was  in  the  whole  course  of  this  discussion  the  only 
indication  of  a  remedy  that  I  received.  Now  what  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  is,  that  this  is  not  in  the  least  an  abstruse  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  that  is,  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  understanding  it.  The  difficulty  is,  that  you  have  to  reconcile 
two  conflicting  currents  of  public  opinion.  There  is  the  current  in 
favour  of  certain  economical  doctrines  into  which  I  v/ill  not  enter, 
and  there  is  the  current  of  that  natural  discontent  and  indignation 
at  the  existing  state  of  things  which  you  represent  here  to-day.  But 
I  want  you  not  to  imagine  that  you  can  slur  over  this  difficulty  by 
the  mere  use  of  general  words.  We  politicians  are  too  apt  to 
deceive  ourselves  in  that  way  ;  but  working  men  who  have  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  as  no  other  men  have  to  face  them,  probably  are 
less  liable  to  be  taken  in  and  carried  away  by  general  phrases,  and 
they  will  want  some  specific  application  of  them.  Now,  what  I 
want  you  to  consider  is  this,  that  you  are  dealing  with  an  adversary 
who  is  doing  you  wrong.  If  a  man  hits  you,  you  have  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  him.  You  may  expostulate  with  him,  and  point  out 
to  him  the  extreme  impudence  and  wickedness  to  himself  of  hitting 
you  as  he  is  doing ;  or,  if  you  think  that  that  mode  of  action  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  to  a  sufficient  result,  you  may  act 
to  him  as  he  is  acting  to  you.   That  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  this 
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question.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  further  into  it ;  but 
I  want  you,  as  somebody  has  said,  to  clear  your  minds  of  cant,  and 
distinctly  to  understand  what  the  issue  is.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  public  opinion  of  England,  and  especially  of  the  working 
class  of  England,  has  made  up  its  mind  on  this  matter,  we  shall  act 
with  dignity  and  we  shall  act  with  effect." 

Mr.  Burt  thanked  the  Prime  Minster,  and  the  deputation 
withdrew. 

I  think  the  importance  of  this  deputation  justifies  my  having 
quoted  at  full  length  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  but  you  will 
have  observed  that  Lord  Sahsbury  asked  for  a  definite  indication  of 
the  course  which  the  Government  were  asked  to  adopt.  That  was 
not  long  wanting.  On  November  23,  1887,  a  deputation  of  work- 
men engaged  in  the  sugar  refineries  of  London  went  to  Baron  de 
Worms,  and  their  spokesmen  asked  that  countervailing  duties  should 
be  imposed,  so  as  to  put  this  country  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign 
nations.  They  stated  that  within  the  last  twelve  months  about  two 
thousand  men  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  they  were 
unable  to  get  work,  owing  to  the  sugar  refining  having  incapacitated 
them  for  outdoor  employment.  On  November  24  the  same  view 
was  urged  by  a  deputation  of  the  master  sugar  refiners;  and  on 
November  30  Mr.  George  Shipton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  at  the  great  Trade  Union  deputation  of  July,  now  appear- 
ing as  the  representative  of  the  London  Trades  Council,  put  forward 
quite  specific  proposals.  He  said  the  first  step  should  be  to  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  adhesion  of  as  many  bounty-giving  countries  as 
possible  to  form  a  Convention  with  England  to  give  up  the  bounties, 
England  undertaking  on  her  part  that  such  countries  should  not  be 
placed  thereby  at  any  disadvantage  in  English  markets  as  compared 
with  those  countries  who  refused  to  join  this  Convention.  In  the 
event  of  a  majority  of  the  countries  agreeing  to  join  such  Conven- 
tion, possibly  the  prohibition  of  the  bounty-fed  products  of  the 
other  countries  might  best  meet  the  case.  If,  however,  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  countries  refused  point  blank  to  remove  the  bounties 
or  to  join,  the  Convention  having  that  object  in  view,  then,  in 
defence  of  our  national  industries,  and  to  avoid  a  social  danger,  a 
countervailing  duty  equal  to  the  bounty,  and  continued  only  so  long 
as  the  bounty  was  maintained,  would  be  the  effective  remedy. 

The  day  after  this  deputation  the  Conference  began  its  sittings, 
and  before  these  closed  the  Trade  Unions  renewed  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government.  On  March  22,  1888,  a 
meeting  of  Trade  Union  delegates  was  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  representing  practically  500,000  working  men,  and 
passed  resolutions  calling  on  the  Ministry  to  free  British  markets 
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from  the  injurious  operation  of  the  foreign  bounty  system,  the 
letter  in  which  these  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Conference  being  signed  by  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Shipton. 
Again,  on  July  27,  Mr.  Shipton  wrote  enclosing  resolutions  in  favour 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  passed  by  more 
than  fifty  Trade  Unions,  representing  423,000  men,  and  similar 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Operative  Cotton  Spinners  and  by  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council. 

In  these  protests  and  suggestions  there  was  no  novelty. 
Eight  years  earlier  it  had  been  estabhshed  before  Mr.  Ritchie's 
Committee  that  the  imposition  of  countervailing  (or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  them,  intercepting)  duties  would  only  have  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing the  natural  course  of  trade  by  preventing  an  artificial  interference 
with  prices ;  while  if  and  so  long  as  the  foreign  country  continued 
to  give  bounties  they  would  be  received  by  our  Government  and 
applied  in  relief  of  our  taxation,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
administrative  difficulty  in  imposing  and  collecting  such  a  duty. 

The  great  significance  of  these  deputations  and  resolutions  was 
that  now  the  Radical  working  men  turned  to  the  Conservative 
Government  for  protection  for  the  injured  and  threatened  industries 
of  the  country,  by  the  just  and  simple  means  which  the  Liberal  leaders, 
the  hide-bound  pedants  of  a  spurious  Cobdenism,  had  sighed  over 
for  years,  but  would  make  no  serious  attempt  to  apply. 

Looking  at  the  very  large  number  of  trade  unionists  for  whom 
Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Pickard,  and  Mr.  Shipton  and  Mr.  Abraham 
spoke,  and  the  importance  of  the  towns  which  were  represented  on 
the  deputation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  signal  triumph  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  1886,  which  has  given  us  practically  nine- 
teen years  of  power,  although  of  course  it  came  chiefly  from  the  Home 
Rule  question,  was  largely  aided  by  the  resentment  of  working  men 
at  the  obvious  incompetence  of  Liberal  doctrinaires  to  deal  with 
industrial  problems.  The  Conference  of  1887  adopted  a  draft 
Convention,  but  unfortunately  it  could  not  at  once  be  carried  into 
effect.  There  seemed,  however,  a  little  later,  a  probability  that  the 
countries  chiefly  concerned  in  this  ruinous  competition  would  by 
their  own  action  put  an  end  to  it.  In  1891  P>ance  reduced  the 
bounty  to  about  30s.  a  ton,  about  one-third  of  its  former  amount. 
Germany  passed  a  law  under  which  its  indirect  bounty  would 
cease  on  August  i,  1892,  and  from  that  date  a  bounty  of  los.  to 
per  Ton  would  be  paid,  to  be  further  reduced  in  1895, 
and  to  cease  on  July  i,  1897.  The  natural  result  followed.  Any 
interference,  whether  by  tax  or  bounty,  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  sets  up  interests  which  clamour  loudly  about  injustice  when- 
ever it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  bounty  or  the  tax.    Between  1892 
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and  1896  the  French  indirect  bounty  produced  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  their  methods  of  production  that  the  amount  received  by 
the  producers  rose  from  38  milhons  of  francs  in  1892  to  57I- 
millions  of  francs  in  1896-7.  The  German  manufacturers  made  a 
great  outcry,  and  in  1896  the  German  Government  doubled  the 
bounty  instead  of  dropping  it  and  declared  it  to  be  a  war  bounty. 
Next  year  the  French  Chamber  sanctioned  a  direct  bounty  equal  to 
the  doubled  bounty  in  Germany,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  indirect 
bounty  which  already  existed.  If  these  bounties  had  met  with  no 
resistance  the  results  to  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  to  India  and  to 
our  home  industry  would  have  been  disastrous ;  but  fortunately  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  took  prompt  action.  The 
danger  to  the  Colonies  rests  on  authority  no  Liberal  will  dispute. 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  will  no  doubt  be  a  member  of  the  next 
Liberal  Government,  and  very  probably  may  be  its  head,  was  one  of 
three  Commissioners  who  went  to  the  West  Indies  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  and  proposals  of  our  Colonies  there,  and  in  1897  a 
report  signed  by  him  was  issued  in  which  these  passages  occur  : — 

"  Dealing  broadly  with  the  whole  question  we  may  say  at  once 
that,  looking  at  the  low  prices  now  prevailing,  and  at  the  prob- 
abilities as  to  the  future  of  prices  which  we  have  just  discussed,  the 
sugar-cane  industry  of  the  West  Indies  is  threatened  with  such 
reductions  in  the  immediate  future  as  may  not  in  some  of  the 
Colonies  differ  very  greatly  from  extinction,  and  must  seriously  affect 
all  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  Grenada,  which  no  longer 
produces  sugar  for  export." 

*  *  -5:?  *  iis- 

"  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  abolition  of 
the  bounty  system  is  an  object  at  which  her  Majesty's  Government 
should  aim  if  they  should  see  their  way  to  securing  that  result,  and 
that  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  is  worth  some  sacrifices." 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  should  Hke  to  mention  before 
considering  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  which  was  doing  so  much  mischief. 

We  are  told  now  that  the  maintenance  of  the  bounties,  however 
injurious  to  others,  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  confec- 
tionery and  some  cognate  trades.  This  objection  was  raised  some 
years  ago  and  it  was  then  answered  by  the  chief  representatives 
of  those  trades. 

In  1889,  when  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  to  28s.  3^/.,  Messrs. 
Batger  of  Mincing  Lane  wrote  to  say  they  had  the  firmest  conviction 
that  if  the  proposed  legislation  on  sugar  were  carried  into  effect, 
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"after  a  short  interval  this  kingdom  would  be  provided  with  a 
larger,  a  better,  a  cheaper,  and  a  more  reliable  supply  of  sugar  than 
it  has  ever  yet  had  ;  and  that  if  once  real  Free  Trade  in  sugar  be 
established  we  shall  not  be  again  liable  to  any  such  sudden  and 
immense  rise  (really  50  per  cent.)  as  that  which  is  now  paralysing 
the  confectionery  and  allied  trades.  In  our  opinion  the  bounty 
system  is  the  real  cause  of  this." 

In  the  same  month  James  Keiller  and  Son  wrote  to  Mr.  Neville 
Lubbock  : — 

"  The  abolition  of  bounties  would  not  injure  the  fruit  growings 
fruit  preserving  and  confectionery  trades  of  this  country,  but  will 
confer  a  direct  benefit  on  them  by  giving  them  an  ultimately 
cheaper  as  well  as  a  more  regular,  more  reliable  supply  of  sugar." 

We  have  now  to  see  by  what  means  the  bounty  system  has  been 
practically  abolished.  France  in  1888  had  refused  to  sign  the 
Convention,  making  the  excuse  that  the  United  States  were  not  a 
party  to  it ;  but  when  in  1897  the  European  bounties  were  so  largely 
increased,  the  United  States  took  very  prompt  and  effective  steps. 

On  July  24,  1897,  Congress  passed  an  Act  by  which,  in  every 
case  of  a  bounty  being  given  by  a  foreign  country,  an  equivalent 
additional  import  duty  was  placed  upon  such  goods. 

British  India  was  threatened  in  the  same  way  as  our  West  Indian 
Colonies.  In  1894-95  the  import  of  bounty-fed  sugar  into  India 
amounted  to  14,100  tons  ;  in  1897-98  it  had  increased  to  109,000 
tons,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  for  sugar  was  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Early  in  1899  the  Indian  Government  passed  an  Act  in  Council 
imposing  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  bounty-fed  sugar.  Protests 
were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  operation  of  the 
law  was  postponed  until  it  could  be  debated  there,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 

In  January  1900,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  very  powerful  speech 
at  Liverpool,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  and  he  obtained  financial  grants  for  those  islands, 
pending  the  fresh  International  Conference  which  it  was  proposed 
to  hold. 

One  more  strong  expression  of  opinion  came  to  support  the 
members  of  the  Government  who  were  prepared  for  effective  action. 
Organised  Labour  had  spoken  quite  clearly  in  the  resolutions  and 
deputations  of  the  Trade  Unions.  The  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  again  and  again  declared  in  favour  of  a  Convention  with 
a  penal  clause.  Now  in  1900  an  opportunity  was  offered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  held  in 
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London  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  authorised  representatives  of  our 
commerce  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  moved  the  resolution  which  the  London 
Chamber  had  adopted ;  Lord  Avebury  (the  President),  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  and  Colonial  delegates  supported  it,  and  it  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

This  put  an  end  to  hesitation.  Parliament,  Commerce  and 
Labour,  had  all  spoken,  and  with  this  national  support  Ministers 
accepted  at  the  Conference  of  190 1-2  the  provision  for  penal 
duties  or  prohibition. 

The  Convention  signed  on  March  2,  1902,  provided  for  the 
suppression  of  bounties,  direct  and  indirect,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
special  duty  on  bounty-fed  goods  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty, 
or  by  the  prohibition  of  import.  The  British  Government  undertook 
to  give  no  preference  to  Colonial  sugars,  and  no  bounty  in  Crown 
Colonies,  but  refused  to  be  bound  to  penalise,  or  prohibit,  the  giving 
of  bounties  by  own  Colonies. 

This  Convention  when  brought  into  force  would  prevent  the 
continuance  of  bounties  except  in  Russia  and  Argentina,  and  to  us 
those  countries  were  of  no  importance.  Indeed,  the  total  Russian 
and  Argentine  export  of  sugar  is  not  important.  In  the  latest 
five  years  for  which  official  figures  are  available,  the  average  total 
Russian  export  was  160,000  tons,  and  that  of  Argentina  only  the 
inconsiderable  figure  of  30,779  tons.  Our  imports  from  these 
countries  during  the  five  years  1899— 1903  averaged  from 
Argentina,  25,459  tons  and  from  Russia  only  3120  tons  per  annum, 
or  about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  our  total  importation.  Approved 
by  Parliam.ent  in  iAugust  1903,  the  Convention  came  into  effect  on 
October  i  in  that  year. 

We  must  now  turn  to  consider  its  results,  and  see  how  far  the 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  is  now  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  such  violent  attacks  on  the  Government,  is  really  owing  to 
the  Convention. 

Of  course  it  is  so  in  part.  The  very  object  of  the  Convention 
was  to  put  an  end  to  evils  which  arose  from  an  artificial  depression 
in  the  price  of  sugar ;  and  some  increase  in  that  price  was  the  con- 
templated and  the  necessary  result  if  the  object  of  defending  our 
industries  and  our  Colonies  from  unfair  treatment  was  to  be  achieved. 

We  want  to  secure  that  equality  of  trade  which  will  allow  the 
products  of  various  countries  and  the  results  of  every  class  of  labour 
to  find  their  natural  prices  in  our  markets,  and  that  we  should 
thereby  be  assured  of  maintaining  two  sources  of  supply,  and  so 
lessening  the  probability  of  those  violent  fluctuations  of  price  which 
are  ruinous  to  any  industry. 
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I  will  examine  first  the  course  of  prices  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1902,  when  the  Convention  had  not  been  signed,  and 
when,  having  regard  to  previous  failures,  traders  and  politicians  had 
good  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  ever  would  be.  During  the  year 
1902  the  price  of  sugar  was  quite  unaffected  by  the  signing  of  the 
Convention,  which  took  place  in  March  of  that  year ;  indeed  the 
lowest  price  of  the  year  was  not  reached  until  June,  and  continued 
practically  at  that  lowest  point  until  September.  The  average  price 
for  the  whole  year  was  6s.  T^d.,  at  least  a  ton  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  In  the  Session  of  1903  our  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  to  give  effect  to  the  Convention,  which  came  into  force  on 
October  i,  at  which  date  the  French,  German,  Belgian,  and  Aus- 
trian bounties  disappeared,  and  the  importation  of  sugar  into  this 
country  from  Russia  and  Argentina,  which  continued  to  give  bounties, 
was  prohibited.  But  the  stocks  carried  forward  at  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1902  had  been  so  enormous  (2,400,000  tons)  that  the 
actual  ceasing  of  the  bounties  produced  little  immediate  effect. 
The  average  price  for  the  w^hole  year  1903  was  8s.  sld.,  while  the 
average  for  the  three  months  from  October  to  the  end  of  the  year 
was  only  8s.  jd.  Again,  although  the  world's  consumption  had 
exceeded  the  year's  production,  there  was  yet  a  stock  of  1,427,000 
tons  at  the  end  of  the  1903  season,  and  prices  continued  low. 
Indeed,  during  the  period  from  January  to  March  1904  inclusive, 
the  price  averaged  only  8s.  o^d.,  or  lower  than  the  average  of  the 
whole  previous  year. 

Practically  the  same  area  w^as  put  under  cultivation.  From  April 
to  September  is  the  growing  season.  Early  in  that  period  some 
apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  yield  of  the  crop,  and  prices 
rose  slightly.  In  the  first  half  of  the  gi owing  period,  April,  May 
and  June,  the  average  price  was  9s.  ;  in  the  second  half,  July, 
August  and  September  it  was  los.  ^d.  In  September  it  was  found 
that  the  crop  would  be  the  worst  known  for  forty  years.  Prices  went 
up  rapidly,  and  the  average  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
was  I2S.  lo^d.  The  deficiency  was  worse  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, being  no  less  than  1,185,000  tons  below  the  expected  yield, 
and  the  average  price  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  last  month  was  no 
less  than  1 5s.  4|^. 

These  figures  cannot  easily  be  misunderstood. 

An  average  crop  last  year  would  have  allowed  the  cessation  of  the 
bounty  system  to  have  its  gradual  effect.  The  trades  which  had 
been  advantaged  by  the  abnormal  cheapness  of  sugar  and  had  made 
extravagant  profits  (one  confectionery  company  had  paid  a  dividend 
of  37^-  per  cent,  for  the  year)  would  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
fairer  conditions  of  trade,  and  our  cane  growers  abroad  and  our 
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refiners  here,  with  all  the  many  trades  associated  with  them,  would 
have  come  back  to  the  prosperity  which  under  those  fair  conditions 
they  must  enjoy.  But  the  shortness  of  supply  of  more  than  a 
million  tons  in  the  beet  production  sent  the  price  up  to  nearly  ^^lo 
a  ton  higher  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Conven- 
tion. It  is  only  ignorance  or  dishonesty  which  attributes  a  rise  of 
^lo  to  the  removal  of  bounties  which  never  exceeded  ios. — 
and  were  on  the  average  much  less  than  that. 

But  if  the  bounties  had  continued  the  effect  of  the  drought  would 
have  been  still  worse.  The  shortage  of  the  beet  crop  would  have 
produced  the  same  scarcity  and  the  control  of  the  market  by  the 
Cartels  would  have  enabled  them  to  demand  monopoly  prices  ;  while 
the  400,000  tons  of  increased  production  of  cane-sugar,  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  has  helped  by  its 
promise,  as  well  as  its  volume,  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  crisis. 

Liberal  politicians  know  all  this,  but  they  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  new  cry,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  went 
to  Dunfermline  a  little  while  ago  and  spoke  of  "the  opportune 
ascertainment  of  the  results  of  the  Sugar  Convention."  He  said 
"  It  was  shown  that  this  had  cost  the  country  about  eight  millions 
a  year."  This  is  as  bad  as  his  notorious  phrase  about  thirteen 
millions  of  our  people  being  on  the  verge  of  hunger. 

I  referred,  at  the  beginning  of  my  address,  to  the  Political  and 
Economic  Circle  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  A  few  months 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Convention  the  fifty-first  dinner 
-of  that  Circle  was  held  in  the  committee-room  of  the  Club, 
Lord  Welby  presiding.  The  paper  upon  the  Fiscal  Question  in 
•Great  Britain,  written  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Levy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Circle,  had  been  circulated  in  advance,  and  after  dinner  a  discus- 
sion took  place  upon  it.  The  paper  itself  did  not  contain  any 
reference  to  sugar  bounties,  but,  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  Lord 
Welby  called  upon  Mr.  Levy  to  open  the  discussion,  and  he  then 
introduced  the  bounty  question.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  pamphlet, 
published  by  King  and  Son,  of  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster, 
which  is  Part  I.  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  transactions  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  Political  and  Economic  Circle,  and  I  will  read  you  a 
few  notable  sentences  from  this  authorised  report.  Mr.  Levy  said  : 
You  will  all  recollect  the  Sugar  Convention,  but  I  venture  to  say 
very  few  of  you  realise  what  was  actually  done.  The  Liberals, 
unfortunately,  took  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to  countervailing 
duties  against  export  bounties ;  and  accordingly  when  the  real  stress 
came  they  were  impotent,  or  nearly  so.  The  countervailing  duty 
is  a  legitimate  set-off  to  an  export  bounty,  because  the  one  nullifies 
the  other.    The  export  bounty  is  a  minus  obstruction,  and  ample 
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duty  is  a  plus  obstruction.  When  the  two  are  of  like  amounts  their 
sum  is  nil^  and,  as  Free  Traders  hold  that  when  the  interference  of 
Government  with  the  exchange  of  products  of  various  peoples  and 
kinds  is  at  that  amount,  the  productive  forces  of  the  world  tend  so  to 
distribute  themselves  as  to  yield  the  richest  reward  to  human  effort, 
they  are  logically  bound,  it  appears  to  me,  to  accept  countervailing 
duties  in  principle."  In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, 
Mr.  Alfred  Milnes  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Levy  that  counter- 
vailing duties  were  not  an  infringement  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  but  he  thought  that  the  action  with  respect  to  them  taken  by  the 
Government  was  an  infringement  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Levy,  in 
his  reply,  held  firmly  to  his  own  position.  He  said  :  "  The  other 
point  in  Mr.  Milnes'  speech  on  which  I  have  something  to  say  refers  to 
the  Sugar  Convention.  My  friend  is  too  good  an  economist  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  regarding  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-fed  goods 
as  economically  illegitimate.  But  he  regards  the  Sugar  Convention, 
which  should  be  distinguished  from  the  Sugar  Convention  Act,  as  a 
mistake  in  tactics.  On  this  I  differ  from  him.  When  the  Free 
Traders  of  the  Continent  had  screwed  their  Governments  up  to  the 
point  of  being  willing  to  abolish  the  bounties,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  a  mistake  not  to  have  co-operated,  and  thus 
passively  to  have  become  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
bounties."  Lord  Welby  heard  the  discussion.  At  its  close  he 
made  a  speech  which  occupies  a  couple  of  pages  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  he  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Levy,  but  did 
not  say  a  word  of  dissent  from  the  emphatic  approval  which  Mr.  Levy 
had  given  to  the  Sugar  Convention.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who,  on 
Saturday  last,  presided  at  a  meeting  to  denounce  it,  and  used  the 
rise  in  price,  which  he  must  have  known  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  failure  of  the  beet  crop,  to  give  colour  to  his  preposterous  state- 
ment that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  was  causing  this  country  a 
loss  of  eight  or  nine  millions  a  year. 

The  reckless  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  is  easily  shown.  Our 
annual  purchase  is  about  1,600,000  tons,  and,  although  heavy  pur- 
chases are  made  in  the  spring,  I  am  told  that  the  dealings  are  fairly 
regular  throughout  the  year.  Assuming  this,  the  figures  are  as 
follows:  For  the  1,600,000  tons  bought  in  1903  we  paid 
;^i3,266,ooo,  or  ;£3, 316^500,  in  each  period  of  three  months. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1904  we  paid  for  400,000  tons,  ;2^3,2o8,ooo 
In  the  second  quarter  3,600,000 
In  the  third    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  4,100,000 

In  the  fourth  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  4,740,000 

Or  a  total  of  ^15,648,000,  or  an  increase  of  ;£'2,382,ooo,  of  which 
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no  less  than  ^1,907,000  was  in  the  last  two  quarters,  when  the 
apprehended,  or  ascertained,  failure  of  the  beet  crop  caused  the 
enormous  rise. 

But  I  must  not  conclude  this  paper  without  referring  to  the 
question  of  the  Sugar  Duty,  which  no  doubt  has  seriously  affected 
the  trades  which  use  sugar  in  the  production  of  their  goodc.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  efTect  of  the  sugar  tax  and 
that  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  because  the  tax,  which  is  a 
heavy  one,  amounting  to  4s.  2d.  a  cwt.,  or  nearly  a  halfpenny  per 
pound,  was  put  on  in  April  1901,  and  produced  an  immediate 
effect  in  checking  consumption.  In  1901  we  imported  1,892,000 
tons  of  sugar  of  all  kinds,  and  retained  for  home  consumption 
1,650,000  tons.  In  1902,  although  the  price  of  beet  sugar  at 
Hamburg  was  lower,  we  imported  only  1,705,000  tons  and  con- 
sumed only  1,572,000,  a  falling  off  in  import  of  nearly  200,000 
tons,  and  in  home  consumption  of  78,000  tons.  To  illustrate  this 
in  another  way,  the  home  consumption  of  sugar,  raw  and  refined, 
which  in  1900  had  been  87  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  in 
1 901  was  almost  exactly  89  lbs.,  dropped  in  1902  to  84  lbs.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  confectioners  felt  the  strain.  Sugar  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  no  doubt  to  a  cer- 
tain moderate  extent  it  is  so  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  this  immense 
consumption  is  luxury,  and  upon  the  more  luxurious  forms  of  sugar 
products  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  tax  would  fall.  And  I  notice  that 
in  the  complaints  of  the  confectioners  who  have  been  so  clamorous  of 
late  they  generally  date  their  troubles  from  1901.  The  firm  of  Icke 
and  Sharp,  Limited,  who  have  of  late  been  in  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  wrote  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
December  26,  1904,  in  which  they  said  :  "  As  regards  our  own  firm, 
we  have  been  unable,  since  the  tax  in  1901,  to  pay  any  dividend  to 
the  ordinary  shareholders  ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  the  tax  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  our  turnover  by  over 
£^o,oQo  a  year?" 

But  there  are  signs  of  improvement.  The  tax  which  in  190 1-2 
yielded  ;£"6,399,228  fell  in  1902-3  to  ^4,478,707,  but  recovered 
in  1903-4  to  ^5^725,913.  Whether  this  tax  on  sugar  is  unrea- 
sonably heavy  is  no  doubt  a  very  debatable  question,  but  large 
national  expenditure  requires  heavy  taxation,  and  ;2^6,ooo,ooo  a 
year  is  an  asset  which  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  give  up. 

There  is  one  other  small  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 

It  has  been  said  by  Lord  Carrington,  and  Mr.  Robson  and 
perhaps  others,  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  has  made  sugar  cheaper 
abroad  while  making  it  dearer  here.    I  have  no  doubt  sugar  is 
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cheaper  in  Germanyi  than  it  was  while  bounties  existed,  for  the 
Government  there  had  to  put  on  heavy  import  and  excise  duties  in 
order  to  pay  the  bounty  they  were  so  fooHshly  giving,  but  it  is  not 
the  case  that  sugar  is  cheaper  abroad  than  it  is  in  England.  Swit- 
zerland has  been  quoted,  but  although  the  import  duties  in  Switzer- 
land are  only  3s.  a  cwt.  as  compared  with  our  4s.  2^/.,  I  have  excel- 
lent authority  for  saying  that  at  this  time  the  price  of  sugar  is 
somewhat  higher  in  Switzerland  than  in  England. 

I  fear  that  this  address  may  have  been  somewhat  dull,  for  I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  into  it  as  much  information  as  I  could  which 
might  be  useful  to  those  who  are  combating  the  political  attacks 
now  made  upon  the  Government.  But  I  hope  I  have  estabhshed 
these  propositions  : 

(1)  That  political  economists  and  the  leaders  of  both  political 

parties  are  agreed  that  bounties  are  a  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  trade,  and  that  they  should  as  soon 
as  possible  be  abolished. 

(2)  That  intercepting  duties  or  the  prohibition  of  bounty-fed 

imports  are  the  only  means  by  which  a  country  suffering 
from  this  interference  can  defend  the  interests  of  its  people. 

(3)  That  intercepting  duties  involve  no  administrative  difficulties, 

and  while  restoring  freedom  of  trade  retain  for  the  country 
of  import  the  full  advantage  of  the  bounties  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  given. 

(4)  That  all  British  Governments  for  forty  years  have  desired  to 

abolish  sugar  bounties. 

(5)  That  it  was  not  under  party  influence,  but  with  the  support 

and  under  the  pressure  of  the  organised  labour  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  representatives  of  our  Imperial  com- 
merce, that  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  accepted  the 
principle  of  a  penal  clause. 

(6)  That  at  the  time  they  did  so  our  West  Indian  Colonies 

had  been  so  much  injured  by  the  bounties  that  the  cane 
sugar  industry  was  threatened  with  extinction,  and  we  were 
in  danger  of  depending  wholly  upon  one  Continental  source 
of  supply. 

(7)  That  the  effect  of  the  Convention  has  been  gradually  to 

restore  freedom  of  trade  by  bringing  sugar  to  Mr.  Cobden's 
ideal  of  "  the  natural  price  in  the  world's  markets." 

(8)  That  the  excessive  prices,  upon  which  the  agitation  against 

the  Convention  is  now  based,  are  not  owing  to  the  Conven- 
tion, but  to  the  failure  of  the  beet  crop  of  last  season. 
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(9)  That  the  Convention  has  already  arrested  the  danger  of  our 

Colonies  and  increased  in  many  directions  the  employment 
of  British  labour. 

(10)  That  the  troubles  of  the  confectionery  trade  are  not  caused 
by  the  Convention,  but  date  from  April  1901,  when  a  heavy 
import  sugar  duty  was  imposed. 

(11)  That  the  Convention  ought  to  be  firmly  upheld  by  the 
Government,  and  supported  by  all  members  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  whether  Free  Traders  or  Tariff  Reformers,  or  both. 
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I.— THE  FIRST  EXPERIMENT  IN 
"  FISCAL  REFORM." 

The  Anti= Bounty  Agitators. — The  story  of  the 
Sugar  Convention  might  be  made  a  very  long  one,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  curse  of 
tropical  exploitation  comes  home  to  roost,  and  we  may  be 
said  to  be  suffering  because  we  could  find  no  better 
substitute  than  absentee  landlordism  for  negro  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.     Looked  at  in  this    retrospect,  the 
grievance  of  the  Colonial  planters   and   their  British 
creditors  is  seen  to  be  a  very  poor  one.    They  have  had  in 
their  hands  some  of  the  richest  sugar  lands  in  the  world  ; 
within  living  memory  they  have  had  such  advantage  as 
bounties  and  a  protective  tariff  could  give  them  ;  they 
are  receiving  State  subsidies  down  to  the  present  day. 
What  they  have  lacked  are  the  things  that  have  given 
the  Continental  beet-growers  supremacy  in  their  own  and 
our  markets — science,  energy,  organisation.    Long  before 
the  bounty  system  was  matured  they  had  before  them  the 
choice  between   the  way  of  privilege,  pauperism,  and 
plunder,  and  the  way  of  modern  scientific  enterprise. 
Tradition  was  too  strong  for  them  ;  they  chose  the  dolce 
far  niente^  and  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came  chose 
again  to  put  their  money  into  political  agitation  rather 
than  into  the  betterment  of  crops  and  the  establishment 
of  central  factories.     For  forty  years  the  movement  to 
countervail   the  Continental   bounties    was   carried  on 
without  result,  for  those  were  the  days  when  Free  Trade 
was  the  unchallenged  faith  of  every  prominent  British 
statesman.    Why  did  this  little  capitalist  group  show  so 
much„more  persistence  than  the  partisans  of  agricultural 
Protectionism,  for  instance  ?    Perhaps  they  were  shrewd 
enough  to  anticipate  that,  in  a  period  that  was  to  see 
the  flag  of  Imperial  expansion  ranked  as  a  first-class 
"  commercial  asset,"    the   cry  of  the  Colonial  planter 
would  be  heard  more  sympathetically  than  that  of  the 
[N^orfolk  wheat  farmer.    The  cry  was  always  forthcoming, 
though  the  West  India  sugar  lord  was  enjoying  West  End 
holidays  while  the  Norfolk  farmer  was  straggling  to  bear 
the  increasing  burden  of  Imperial  taxation. 
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The  Board  of  Trade,  witli  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  iU 
head,  Avas  firm  for  the  right  of  free  importation.  In  1881 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  refused  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
anti-bounty  agitators,  and  wrote  expressing  regret  "  that 
the  Birmingham  Trades  Council  should  allow  itself  to  be 
made  the  instrument  for  what  is  essentially  a  class 
interest,"  since  it  would  heavily  tax  "  the  consumers  in 
this  country,  principally  of  the  working  classes,  in  order 
to  put  this  sum  into  the  pockets  of  the  A¥est  Indian 
planters  and  a  few  sugar  refiners  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
No  one  has  more  clearly  recognised  these  opposite  interests 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  It  is  the  interest  of  the  sugar- 
consuming  public,"  he  said,  "  to  have  raw  and  refined 
sugar  cheap  ;  it  is  the  interest  of  the  English  sugar 
refiners  to  have  raw  sugar  cheap  and  refined  sugar  dear  ; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  West  India  sugar  growers  to 
have  raw  sugar  dear."  Mr.  Chamberlain  Avas  then  the 
spokesman  of  the  people,  not  of  cliques  of  buccaneering 
capitalists.  The  ex- slave  OAvners  had  friends  in  Whitehall ; 
from  1863  onwards  Congress  after  Congress  Avas  held  on 
the  bounty  question  ;  four  Conventions  Avere  elaborated. 
But  nothing  came  of  all  this  misplaced  efibrt.  To  dislike 
bounties  is  one  thing  ;  to  propose  British  retaliation, 
Avhether  by  countervailing  or  by  prohibition,  is  quite 
another.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  old  anti- bounty 
agitators,  Lord  Pirbright,  died  protesting  against  the 
present  Convention. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  turns  Protectionist. — The 

secret  history  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  the 
group  of  Colonial  sugar  landlords,  mortgagees,  shipj)ers^ 
and  other  associated  capitalists,  Avill  some  day  make  an 
interesting  first  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  recent  fiscal 
reform  "  movement.  The  gathering  of  Imperial  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  London  in  June,  1896,  found  him  a 
conA^ert  to  the  impracticable  idea  of  an  Imperial  Customs 
Union  ;  and  the  discovery  that  the  Colonies  Avould  not 
agree  to  Inter- Imperial  Free  Trade  drove  him,  not  back- 
ward to  economic  orthodoxy,  but  for\A^ard  to  out-and- 
out  Protectionism.  The  South  African  e]3isode,  Avith  its 
heavy  demands  upon  the  Exchequer,  stimulated  the  ncAv 
departure  in  policy.  The  Brussels  Convention  Avas  the 
first  experiment  in  fiscal  reform."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
procured  it  by  his  oAvn  direct  efibrts.  Long  before  the 
subject  was  publicly  discussed  he  was  Avorking  for  this 
economic  revolution.    He  opened  fire,  in  December,  1897,^ 
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with  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  urging  the  calling  of  a 
new  Anti- Bounty  Conference,  to  be  supported  by  a  threat 
of  "  ulterior  measures  "  by  the  British  Government.  The 
Conference  met  in  the  following  year,  but  broke  down 
over  French  and  Russian  opposition.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
now  called  up  his  autocratic  reserves.  Lord  Elgin,  who 
only  a  few  months  earlier  had  reported  the  refusal  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  levy  countervailing  duties  on 
European  b(juntied  sugar,  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord 
Curzon,  who  proved  a  most  amenable  Chamberlainite. 
The  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  in  Lidia  was  the 
"  big  revolver "  required  to  secure  the  submission  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  in  the  Conference  that 
followed. 

All  this  had  passed  without  public  notice.  The  few 
feeble  voices  of  warning  were  disregarded.  How,  indeed, 
could  people  be  expected  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  inaugurate  his  new  crusade  by  an  attack  upon  that 
one  among  the  manifold  forms  of  Protectionism  which 
brought  us  enormous  profit,  and  practically  no  loss  ;  or 
that  Mr.  Balfour — protesting  all  the  time  that  imports 
of  food  and  raw  material  must  be  excepted  from  the 
programme  of  fiscal  reform  " — would  aid  him  actually  to 
prohibit  imports  of  this  commodity,  which  was  of  national 
importance  both  as  food  and  as  raw  material  ?  Sugar," 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Times ^  whose  initials, "  J.C.-B.," 
suggest  a  high  medical  authority,  "  has  modihed  the 
history  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.  Used  in  this 
country  four  centuries  ago,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  and,  long  afterwards,  an  article 
of  luxury,  only  accessible  to  the  rich,  it  has,  by  enlarged 
production  and  cheapened  manufacture — to  say  nothing  of 
bounties — been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  its 
consumption  in  recent  years  has  been  upwards  of  80  lb. 
per  head  of  population  per  annum.  The  universal  use  of 
this  practically  pure  carbohydrate,  which  is  not  only  a 
freely -burning  fuel  and  proteid- sparer,  but  a  muscle -food, 
increasing  the  power  of  doing  work  and  lessening  fatigue, 
must  have  had  widespread  powerful  and  beneficial  effects 
on  the  national  health,  obscured,  no  doubt  by  counter- 
vailing agencies  that  had  been  contemporaneously  at 
work.  Especially  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  greed 
of  sugar  is  the  expression  of  a  physiological  want,  has 
that  food  been  valuable  in  conducing  to  growth,  con- 
tentment, and  well-being."    No  less  than  32,000,000  cwt., 
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of  a  prime  value  of  £18,000,000,  are  imported  ammally, 
about  two-thirds  being  estimated  as  going  into  direct 
consumption,  and  one-third  for  use  in  the  confectionery 
and  other  trades.  It  is  wholly  a  foreign  product  ;  the 
English  people  have  no  other  interest  than  to  get  it  as 
cheap  as  possible.  Who  would  have  believed  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  Colonial  planters  and  their  creditors  and 
friends,  the  best  wits  and  the  full  voting  power  of  the 
Unionist  Party  would  be  concentrated  in  the  deliberate 
effort  to  make  scarce  and  dear  this  necessary  material, 
which  for  years  had  been  plentiful  and  cheap  ?  Yet  such 
was  the  fully -anticipated*  effect  of  this  ^'  working  model  " 
of  the  new  fiscal  policy. 

Conference  and  Convention. — In  March,  1899, 
countervailing  duties  were  imposed  in  India  agahist 
bountied  sugar  imports.  This  measure,  adopted  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  instigation  without  any  other  demand, 
while  betraying  India's  tradition  as  a  Free- Trade  State, 
taxing  some  of  her  people,  and  earning  her  the  ill-will  of 
Europe,  produced  no  good  result,  either  for  herself  or  for 
any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  But  when,  after  this 
preliminary  warning,  the  British  Government,  still  obedient 
to  its  evil  genius,  went  into  the  Brussels  Conference,  in  the 
winter  of  1901-2,  with  the  threat  that  penal  measures 
would  be  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  an  agreement 
to  withdraw  the  bounties  were  not  adopted,  the  bounty - 
giving  Powers  began  to  bethink  themselves  that  they 
might  easily  convert  an  apparent  concession  into  a 
substantial  advantage.  The  bounties  were  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  growers  or  manufacturers, 
and  they  were  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  exchequer  of 
each  State,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  consumer  and  manu- 
facturer of  Free- Trade  England.  But  even  if  the  vested 
interests  could  be  disposed  of,  it  was  impossible,  according 
to  Protectionist  philosophy,  for  one  State  to  stop  subsidies 
so  long  as  its  rivals  continued  them.  So  the  insane 
competition  proceeded,  and  for  the  injuries  we  received 
from  continental  tariffs  we  received  a  by-no-means-trivial 
compensation  in  the  form  of  artificially  cheap  sugar.  The 
first  act  of  "fiscal  reform"  has  been  to  throw  this  com- 
pensation away  ;  the  tariffs,  and  all  the  other  impedimenta 
of  Protectionism  are  where  and  what  they  were. 

*  See  "The  Case  Against  the  Sugar  Convention"  (July,  1902),  "  Supple- 
mentary Paper "  (March,  1903),  "The  Sugar  Convention  Bill  "  (July,  1903), 
and  "  The  Sugar  Duty  and  the  Brussels  Convention"  (February,  1904),  by  the, 
present  vn.-iter. 
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The  Convention  was  signed  on  March  5th,  1902,  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Sweden. 
Its  chief  points  must  be  briefly  summarised  :  Article  I. 
records  the  undertaking  to  suppress  bounties,  "  direct  or 
indirect,"  on  the  production  and  export  of  sugar,  this 
being  supported  by  the  penal  clause.  Article  lY.,  pro- 
viding that  imports  of  bountied  sugar  shall  be  either  sub- 
jected to  countervailing  duties  or  prohibited  altogether, 
the  latter  alternative  being  chosen  and  proposed  by  the 
British  Government.  The  promise  to  abolish  all  bounties 
is  broken  in  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  Convention 
itself,  as  the  signatories  admitted.  In  the  first  place,  by 
Article  YL,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden  are  allowed  to  give 
bounties  on  production  so  long  as  they  do  not  export 
sugar,  and  are  exempted  from  any  limitation  of  the  surtax. 
In  other  words,  besides  refusing  to  allow  them  to  send  us 
cheap  suppUes,  Ave  help  further  to  close  these  markets 
against  our  Colonies  and  ourselves.  In  the  second  place, 
the  old  surtax  is  retained,  though  reduced,  under  Article 
III.,  to  6  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  (say,  2s.  6d.  per 
cwt.)  for  refined,  and  5^  francs  for  other  sugars  ;  and,  as 
"the  object  of  the  surtax"  is  declared  to  be  "the 
efficacious  protection  of  the  market  of  each  producing 
country,"  any  party  may  propose  "  an  increase  of  the 
surtax,  should  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  from  one 
of  the  contracting  States  find  their  way  into  their 
territories."  In  this  rank  Protecticmism,  England  now 
becomes  not  only  a  consenting  but  an  active  party.  The 
fact  is  that  the  European  Governments  never  intended  to 
abolish  all  subsidies  to  their  sugar  manufacturers,  any 
more  than  they  intended  to  weaken  their  Protective 
systems,  and  the  British  Government  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  this  during  the  Conference.  The  British 
delegates  admitted  there  that  the  surtax  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  bounty,  and,  moreover,  that  "  many  other  not  incon- 
siderable advantages  would  also  be  retained  by  European 
countries,  even  if  the  Convention  should  be  signed,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  preferential  railway  and  steamer  rates 
granted  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  '  cUtaxe 
de  distance '  granted  in  France."  At  the  same  time,  the 
India  Office  complained  that  the  Convention  "  will  still 
leave  considerable  room  for  the  play  of  the  Cartel  system, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  arrangements  which  will 
retain  indirect  bounties  on  sugar  exports,  notwithstanding 
their  formal  abolition."    In  their  final  instructions,  the 
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British  delegates  were  informed  that  "  it  has  been  re- 
cognised by  His  Majesty's  Government  that  it  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  moment  to  embark  upon  a  crusade 
against  trusts  in  general,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such 
attempt  would  have  the  slightest  success  in  the  present 
Conference"  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Lansdowne 
told  Lord  Pirbright  that  the  Government  "  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  insist  on  complete  abolition.  Our  im- 
pression was  that  the  Conference,  like  its  predecessors, 
would  have  resulted  in  failure  if  we  had  insisted  on 
that."  No  ;  the  only  bounties  to  be  abolished  were  those 
which  constituted  a  direct  burden  to  the  exchequers  of 
our  industrial  rivals,  and  a  direct  profit  to  the  British 
consumer. 

An  Imperial  Jumble. — So  far  our  Government 
as  guardian  of  British  interests,  and  missionary  of  "  real 
Free  Trade"  among  the  Protectionist  heathen.  Even  more 
remarkable,  though  happily  less  costly,  was  their  action  as 
apostles  of  Imperial  TJnity  and  Colonial  Preference.  In 
the  first  place,  they  undertook  that  "  no  bounty,  direct 
or  indirect,  shall  be  granted  to  sugars  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  during  the  Convention,"  and  that  no  preference 
will  be  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  to  sugar  from 
any  of  the  Colonies.  Thus,  sugar  is  ruled  out  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  preference  ;  and  his  West 
Indian  friends,  whatever  straits  they  may  be  in,  and  even 
for  wholly  admirable  purposes,  cannot  look  for  Imperial 
grants  before  September,  1908.  But  the  self-governing 
Colonies  could  not  be  treated  in  this  summary  fashion. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Government  regard  them,  in  fact, 
as  possessing  as  complete  fiscal  independence  as  foreign 
nations.  In  Canada  and  Australia  sugar  bounties  are 
given,  and  Queensland  has  sent  considerable  quantities  of 
sugar  to  the  British  market.  Accordingly,  in  ratifying 
the  Convention,  the  British  Government  lodged  a  declara- 
tion that  in  no  circumstances  Avould  it  consent  to  penalise 
Colonial  sugar.  The  German  and  Austrian  Governments 
at  once  protested  against  this  tardy  and  illogical  condition, 
and  there  may  be  serious  trouble  about  it.  In  any  case 
the  foreign  Governments  can  themselves  penalise  our 
Colonial  sugar  without  possibility  of  retort  from  us.  The 
Government  agreed,  however,  to  place  the  Convention 
before  the  self-governing  Colonies  for  their  adhesion,  and 
they  duly  did  so.  The  Colonies  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.    In  direct  opposition  to  its  terms,  Canada 
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has  since  established  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  in  AnstraUa,  South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland, 
preferentiaj  tariffs,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Convention,  are  also  in  existence.  This  hopeless  jumble 
comes  of  trying  to  sit  on  two  stools  at  once — to  attack 
Protectionism  on  the  Continent,  and  to  safeguard  Pro- 
tectionism within  the  Empire. 

The  Dangers  of  Foreign  Control.— All  this 
becomes  verv  much  more  serious  in  the  Imht  of  the  fact 
that,  under  Article  YIL,  the  Convention  is  administered 
by  a  Permanent  Commission  of  detectives  sitting  at 
Brussels,  in  which  each  Power  is  equally  represented,  so 
that  Great  Britain,  whose  interests  are  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  others,  will,  probably,  always  be  in  a 
helpless  minority.  For  the  first  time  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  this  country  and  its  possessions  are  subject  to 
foreign  supervision,  and  to  some  measure  of  foreign 
control.  For  the  first  time  we  cannot  grant  direct  aid  to 
our  own  subjects,  except  by  permission  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  suppose  to  be  plotting 
their  and  our  downfall.  And — to  name  only  one  other 
possibility — we  may  at  any  time  be  involved  by  this 
same  foreign  Commission  in  a  grave  quarrel  with  our 
friends  of  the  great  American  Republic.  The  United 
States  was  deliberately  omitted  from  the  invitations  to 
the  Brussels  Conference,*  and  when  the  British  delegates 
moved  to  limit  the  operations  of  the  penal  clause  to  sugar 
from  European  States  they  were  '*  left  in  a  minority  of 
one."  Sugar  bounties  exist  in  the  United  States,  and, 
if  our  importations  thence  grow,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  stop  them  altogether 
But  why  should  we  refuse  American  food  for  the  benefit 
of  Peru  and  Java,  or  even  of  Germany  and  France  ?  The 
position  of  the  Continental  Powers  is  plain.  They  knew 
that  the  rival  they  had  to  fear  in  the  British  sugar 
market  was  not  the  West  Indies,  but  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  And  this  is  the  position  of  the 
United  States  under  a  Convention  in  the  authorship  oi 
which  it  was  not  allowed  a  hand  :  Either  it  must 
conform  to  the  decrees  of  a  purely  European  detective 
committee,  or  it  is  shut  out  of  the  British  market.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  close  our  doors  against  Russia,  a 
good  customer  of  ours  ;  Denmark,  a  friendly  State  ;  and 

*  Seel>io.  16  of  ''Correspondence  relating  to  the  Brussels  Conference,"  Miscel  , 
November  5th,  1902,  Col.  1,013. 
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Argentina,  which  may  be  described  as  a  commercial 
colony  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  bad  enough  to  have 
to  refuse  imports  from  our  ally,  Japan,  which  has  been 
put  on  the  black  list.  To  shut  the  door  on  Coasin 
Jonathan  would  be  a  still  graver  matter. 

The  Dear  Sugar  Bill. — We  need  only  mention 
the  following  further  Clauses  of  the  Convention  :  Article 
VIII.,  by  which  bountied  sugar  in  transit  is  to  be 
penalised — another  blow  at  British  trading  interests  ; 
Article  IX.,  providing  for  the  admission  of  new  adherents 
to  the  Convention  ;  and  Article  X.,  for  its  continuance  for 
five  years  from  September  1st,  1903,  and  thence  year  by 
year  unless  denounced  by  any  parry. 

After  the  Conference,  eighteen  months  were  still  to 
elapse  before  the  Convention  came  into  effect  ;  and  in  this 
period  a  protest  was  raised  which  gained  force  from  the 
fact  that  the  Sugar  Duty  of  ^d.  per  lb.,  imposed  in  April, 
1901,  was  still  in  force.  For  some  months  the  Con- 
vention seemed  likely  to  disappear  into  the  oblivion 
that  had  covered  its  many  predecessors.  Not  till 
November  24th,  1902,  did  the  Government  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  endorse  its  policy  ;  the  resolution 
of  approval  was  carried  by  216  votes  to  126  votes,  nothing 
being  then  known  of  how  the  Convention  was  to  be 
applied.  The  Convention  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain 
and  other  signatory  Powers  before  February  1st,  1903 ; 
and  in  May  the  International  Permanent  Commission 
began  to  meet.  On  May  28th,  1903,  the  Enabling  Bill 
was  produced  ;  upon  the  first  reading,  on  that  day,  the 
Government  majority  fell  to  sixty.  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
other  prominent  Unionist  Members  voting  against  it  at 
this  preliminary  stage.  The  Bill  proved,  indeed,  worse 
than  had  been  expected  ;  each  succeeding  debate  revealed 
new  evidence  of  the  recklessness  with  which  its  authors 
had  plunged  into  this  singular  fiscal  adventure.  The 
difficulty  of  administering  countervailing  duties,  even  on  a 
single  class  of  imports,  had  not  before  been  admitted  ;  now 
this  method  was  set  aside,  and  the  compensating  revenue 
abandoned,  in  favour  of  the  sterner  but  simpler  expedient 
of  absolute  prohibition,  the  nimble  wit  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
finding  precedents  in  the  cases  of  diseased  cattle  and 
pirated  books.  The  most  elementary  facts  of  the  matter 
were  coolly  ignored.  During  the  second  reading  debate 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  gave  the  value  of  Russian  imports  for 
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1902  as  £2,000  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  "the 
total  exports  of  the  whole  of  the  States  remaining  outside  " 
the  Convention  "  is  less  than  50,000  tons  of  sugar,  or 
^5-th  part  of  the  world's  produce,"  the  facts  being  that 
Russia  alone  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  (but  mostly 
through  German  ports)  about  100,000  tons,  while 
Argentina  sent  us  40,000  tons,  and  other  non-signatory 
States  as  much  more.  The  Committee  stage  was  reduced 
to  a  farce  by  the  refusal  of  all  amendments.  Members 
appealed  for  explanations  in  vain.  The  text  of  the 
Convention  and  the  rulings  of  the  Brussels  Committee 
were  held  to  be  sacred  against  any  conditions,  however 
modest,  any  qualification,  however  mild.  Eminent 
lawyers  protested  against  this  insulting  and  compromising 
treatment  of  Parliament  and  the  Law  Courts — in  vain. 
The  sugar  trades  were  to  be  punished ;  but  they  are 
suffering  in  good  company. 

Prohibition  Begun.  —  The  second  reading  in 
the  Commons  was  carried  (by  a  majority  of  eighty)  on 
July  29th,  and  the  third  reading  (by  a  majority  of 
sixty -two)  on  August  6th.  Everything  had  now  to  be 
done  with  indecent  haste,  no  possibility  of  adequate 
notice  to  shippers  and  traders  remaining.  On  August 
13th  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  prohibiting  sugar 
imports  from  Russia,  Argentina,  and  Denmark,  which 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Brussels  junta  ;*  requiring 
certificates  of  origin  from  other  countries  ;  and  placing 
sugar  refineries  under  the  inspection  of  the  Customs  or 
Inland  Revenue.  These  Orders  duly  came  into  force  on 
September  1st,  1903.  The  era  of  cheap  sugar  and  the  ojyen 
door  was  formally  at  an  end.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Russian  and  Argentine  (the  former  of  which  had 
also  a  special  qualitative  value),  the  old  supplies  actually 
falling  under  the  decree  of  exclusion  have  not  been  very 
large.  That  is  only  a  part  of  the  restriction  that  has 
been  effected.  England  was  advertised  to  the  whole  world 
as  a  closed  market,  except  to  the  few  countries  which 
chose  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  ISTo  one  knows  what 
countries  the  Brussels  Committee  may  condemn  in 
the   future.     We    may    at  any  time  be  brought  into 


*  Spain,  Roumania,  and  Japan  have  apparently  received  warning  also 
that  they  cannot  supply  us  under  their  existing  systems  (Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  House  of  Commons,  July  2St'h,  1903— Hansard,  col.  591).  Peru  and 
Luxembourg  have  signified  their  adhesion  to  the  Convention.  Chile,  Costa 
Eica,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  since  been  excluded. 
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conflict  with  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
which  also  continue  to  give  sagar  bounties,  and  also 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Convention,  will 
not  be  allow^ed  to  supply  us.  However  that  may  be,  the 
main  object  of  the  Government's  policy  Avas  attained  before 
prohibition  w^as  actually  established,  when  the  foreign 
Powers,  among  whom  are  our  chief  commercial  rivals, 
were  forced  to  agree  to  withdraw  from  us  at  least  the 
open  and  larger  part  of  a  benefit*'  which  resulted  to  us 
from  their  internecine  competition.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour,  their  exchequers  are  saved 
the  strain  of  direct  subsidies  ;  their  mutual  antagonism 
is  modified  ;  bj  the  surtax  their  home  markets  are  still 
adequately  "  protected  "  ;  through  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission they  administer  the  Convention  to  their  own 
liking  ;  their  own  consumers,  manufacturers,  and  tax- 
payers are  relieved  f  ;  they  have  got  Russia  and  some 
other  outside  rivals  barred  out  of  this  country  ;  and,  while 
they  "  command  "  our  market  as  much  as  ever,  we  have 
to  pay  them  higher  prices  for  the  food  and  raw  material 
w^hich  we  have  to  buy  from  them.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
someone  to  point  me  to  a  crazier  measure  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  British  Statute  Book. 


*  "It  is  true,  find  the  Government  did  not  deny  it,  thnt  the  effect  of  a 
foreign  bounty  must  be  to  benefit  the  consumer  in  this  country  "  (Mr.  A.  J, 
Balfour,  in  the  third  reading  debate,  August  6th,  1903— Hansard,  col.  250). 

t  Baron  VoN  Stengel,  G-erman  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  Budget  statement, 
on  December  3rd,  1904,  said:  "He  had  to  call  attention  to  the  highly  satisfac- 
tory increase  of  fourteen  million  marks  (£700,000)  from  the  Sugar  Excise  duty, 
which  proved  that  there  had  been  an  unexpectedly  great  development  in  the 
home  consumption  of  German  sugar  as  a  result  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  Brussels  Convention." 
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II.— THE  RISE  OF  PRICES. 

Parliamentary  Humbug.  —  The  chief  charge 
agamst  the  authors  of  the  anti -bounty  pohcy  is,  then, 
that  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make  an  important 
food-stuff  and  raw  material  dearer  in  this  country  and 
cheaper  in  the  countries  whence  we  draw  our  main 
supphes.  It  is  a  charge  not  difficult  of  proof  or  disproof  ; 
but  the  man  in  the  street  is  not  used  to  watching  the 
produce  market  quotations,  and  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
or  his  colleagues  to  admit  frankly  that  without  a  rise 
of  price  the  benefits  they  promised  the  West  Indies 
could  not  result  would  have  been  fatal  to  their  under- 
taking. Accordingly,  two  or  three  ambiguous  phrases  of 
a  purely  speculative  character  were  invented  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Parliamentary  debates.  The  two  most 
favoured  in  both  Houses  were  to  this  effect  :  the  return  to 
natural  prices  effected  by  the  Convention  will  mean  an 
era  of  stability  and  renewed  confidence,  which  is  all  the 
West  Indian  planters  require  ;  and,  prices  will  not  rise 
above  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  first  plea 
can  only  be  described  as  unmitigated  humbug.  "  Natural 
prices "  can  never  be  obtained  under  the  Protectionist 
S3^stems  that  continue  in  full  force  in  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  and  other  signatory  States.  The  German 
authorities  admitted  that  the  surtax  would  operate  as  a 
modified  bounty  ;  the  British  Government  admitted  at  the 
end  of  the  Conference  that  various  bounties  would  remain 
untouched.  The  cartels^  the  railway  subsidies,  and  many 
other  arrangements  that  are  subject  to  much  more  frequent 
change  than  the  old  direct  wholesale  bounties,  will  continue 
to  disturb  prices  as  much  as  they  have  done.  The 
part  of  the  bounty  system  we  have  got  abolished  was  the 
part  which  was  most  open  and  calculable,  just  as  it  was 
the  part  most  beneficial  to  the  foreign  buyer — that  is,  to 
ourselves.  No  reason  whatever  has  been  offered  in 
support  of  the  idea  that  the  bounties  caused  frequent  or 
substantial  fluctuations  of  price — which  were,  in  fact,  due 
mainly  to  climatic  and  other  radical  influences — or  that 
their  modification  would  produce  greater  stability.  The 
second  plea  sounded  innocent  enough  to  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  subject  ;  but  anyone  who 
will  refer  to  the  table  of  average  prices  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  will  find  that  unrefined  beet  sugar  fell  fifty  per 
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cent,  in  ten  years,  from  14'o8s.  per  cwt.  in  1893  to  7*  15s. 
per  cwt.  in  1902.  A  rise  from  the  figure  of  the  last  year 
to  the  average  of  the  decade  (9 '9 6s.)  would  mean,  there- 
fore, paying  2*8 Is.  more  per  cwt.  In  other  wwds, 
supposing  this  to  be  typical  of  the  whole  bulk,  and  supplies 
to  remain  stationary,  we  should  pay  £3,300,760  a  year 
extra  for  the  same  goods  —  a  w^aste  of  £33,000,000 
sterling  in  course  of  the  next  ten  years.  Unfortunately, 
this  little  calculation  was  not  put  before  either  House,  and 
one  Minister  after  another  was  allowed  to  chatter  gaily 
about  a  return  to  the  average  of  the  past  decade. 

Some  Protectionist  Prophecies. — The  man  in 

the  street  understood  responsible  Ministers  and  experts 
to  say  that  sugar  would  not  be  made  dearer,  and  he 
accepted  the  assurance.  Amid  many  contradictory  or 
purely  speculative  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
vention by  its  authors,  this  was  the  only  clear  impression 
to  be  obtained.  Thus,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Enabling  Bill,  on  July  28th,  1903,  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  at  one  moment  declared  that  10s.  per  cwt.  would 
in  future  become  the  "  normal  price,"  and  at  the  next 
said,  "I  do  not  think  the  average  price  will  rise  at  all." 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Chamberlain,  challenged  by 
Mr.  Lough,  denied  that  he  had  ever  admitted  that  there 
would  be  a  rise.  Mr.  Wylie,  M.P.,  one  of  the  few  defenders 
of  the  measure,  said  :  "I  believe  cheaper  sugar  will  be 
obtained  under  this  arrangement "  ;  while  Mr.  Platt- 
Higgins  wanted  to  "  bet  a  hat"  that  the  price  would  not 
rise  as  Sir  Henry  Norman,  chairman  of  the  West  Indies 
Royal  Commission,  had  prophesied.  Mr,  Chamberlain, 
treating  this  as  "a  great  champion  example  of  dumping 
in  excelsis^^^  anticipated  "  no  increase  in  the  average 
price  of  sugar,  but  the  additional  stability  and  certainty 
which  you  give  to  trade  will  benefit  the  West  Indies." 
And  here,  according  to  Hansard,  is  the  last  word  for  the 
Bill  in  the  third  reading  debate,  in  the  form  of  an 
interruption  by  the  Prime  Minister  : — 

"  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  said  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  be  raised,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  diminished." 

Experts  on  the  side  of  the  little  group  of  refiners  and 
West  Indian  planters,  on  whose  behalf  the  Convention  was 
enacted,  kej^t  up  the  chorus  in  the  press.  In  a  letter  on 
January  9th,  1903,  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  as  chairman  of 
the  West  India  Committee,  said  :    "  Nothing  is  more 
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certain  in  regard  to  the  price  of  sugar  than  this,  that  if 
the  Brussels  Convention  is  ratified  we  shall  have  a 
continuance  of  cheap  sugar  ....  that  if  the  Brussels 
Convention  is  not  carried  out  we  shall  have  dear  sugar, 
and  permanently  dearer  sugar."  It  is  worth  recalling 
these  declarations  in  detail  because  they  constituted  the 
first  volley  that  ushered  in  the  "  fiscal  reform  "  movement, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  general  sample  of  the  pretence, 
with  which  we  have  since  become  more  famihar,  that 
Protection  does  not  raise  prices.  If  these  men  meant 
what  they  said,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  not  earned  the 
right  to  criticise  Mr.  Cobden's  "  prophecies  "  ! 

Back  to  Dear  Sugar. — Let  us  now^  examine  the 
actual  course  of  wholesale  prices  during  the  last  two  and 
a-half  years,  as  shown  in  the  regular  trade  quotations. 
The  present  is  not  the  first  rise,  but  it  is  the  first  that 
has  continued  steadily  for  so  long  a  period,  in  spite  of 
plentiful  supplies.  From  October,  1898,  to  May,  1899, 
German  beet  rose  from  9s.  8d.  to  lis.  5d.  f.o.b.  After 
a  fall  to  9s.,  in  the  following  December,  it  reached  lis. 
again  in  October,  1900.  There  was  then  a  fairly  steady  fall 
to  7 s.  l;|d.  in  November,  1901.  1902  opened  with  beet  values 
down  to  6s.  6d.  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  Budget  rumours  led  to  some 
small  fluctuations,  and  much  speculation  and  uncertainty  ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  Brussels  Conference  in  March  had 
little  influence  against  the  results  of  splendid  crops  and 
accumulations.  It  was  a  great  time  for  British  consumers 
and  manufacturers,  who,  indeed,  would  otherwise  have 
found  the  new  Customs  duty  an  intolerable  burden. 
The  Convention  was  as  yet  only  a  vague  threat  ;  it 
seemed  most  likely  to  go  the  way  of  its  predecessors. 
But,  as  the  summer  wore  on,  the  prospect  for  the  agitation 
so  astutely  engineered  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
George  Martineau  steadily  improved.  When  the  Govern- 
ment resolution  was  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  was  a  decisive  advance  of  between  20  per  cent,  and 
26  per  cent,  over  the  July  cost,  and  this  despite  the  arrival 
of  new- crop  sugar.  The  ratification  of  the  Convention,  in 
February,  1903,  confirmed  the  upward  tendency.  In  July 
there  was  a  stay  in  the  movement,  due  in  part  to  the  anxiety 
of  Eussian  and  other  holders  to  unload  in  this  country 
before  the  Convention  closed  the  door  to  them.  Then 
came  the  Enabling  Bill,  and,  when  at  last  the  decree  of 
exclusion  fell,  in  September,  1903,  the  Mincing  Lane 
thermometer  measured  40  per  cent,  above  the  level  of 
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twelve  months  before.  There  were  still  enormous 
supplies,  however,  and  the  increasing  output  of  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  helped  to  check  the  upward  movement. 
On  September  1st,  1903,  the  world's  stocks  (supplies,  less 
visible  consumption)  were  estimated  at  2,043,000  tons, 
only  3,000  tons  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  year  before. 
Yet,  in  this  period,  in  spite  of  the  continued  glut,  88  per 
cent,  beet  had  advanced  from  6s.  2d.  to  8s.  6d.,  and 
granulated  from  7s.  7^d.  to  10s.  3d. 


The  Cause  of  the  Rise, — Obviously,  in  a  free 
market  there  could  be  no  such  rise,  in  face  of  stocks 
admittedly  greatly  in  excess  of  need.  The  market  was 
no  longer  free  ;  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  was  definitely 
arranged,  the  British  prohibition  rules  were  sanctioned, 
and  nowhere  else  can  an  explanation  of  this  first  rise  be 
found.  And  now  the  secondary  effects  of  the  Convention 
— which  not  merely  ended  the  direct  subsidies  on  pro- 
duction and  export,  but  produced  a  wholly  new  sugar 
system — became  evident.  Sir  Gleorge  Martineau,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  minimise  the  efl'ects  of  the  Convention, 
of  which  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  authors, 
practically  admits  its  influence  when  he  says  :  "In  1903 
the  European  beetroot  crop  w^as  increased.  .  .  .  This 
increase  was  quite  justified  by  the  anticipated  increase  in 
European  consumption  lohen  duties  and  surtaxes  were 
r educed, r  This  anticipation  must  have  worked  upon 
prices  as  well  as  on  supplies,  and  it  is  notorious  that  it 
did  so.  The  consumption  in  the  "sugar  year,"  September, 
1903-August,  1904,  is  thus  given  by  the  Produce  Markets 
Review : — 

1903-4.  1902-3.  Increase. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

France                      699,030  371,119  327,911 

Germany...        ...1,126,432  740,193  386,239 

Austria- Hungarv...   509,567  376,532  133,035 

Belgium  ...      \..     85,431  60,000  25,431 

Holland                      94,437  77,934  16,503 


2,514,897    1,625,778  839,119 

Against  this  increase  of  54  per  cent.,  we  have  a  decrease 
of  British  consumption  in  the  same  period  from  1,460,450 
tons  to  1,409,737  tons,  or  3  per  cent.  To  this  Conti- 
nental demand  is  chiefly  due  the  second  stage  in  the 
advance  of  export  prices.  In  May,  1904,  when  it  was 
known  that  sowing  had  decreased,  but  before  there  was 
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any  question  of  a  drought,  the  rise  had  passed  50  per  cent. 
In  September  it  amounted  to  from  74  to  81  per  cent. — 
granulated  standing  at  12s.  lOd.,  and  88  per  cent,  beet  at 
10s.  lid.  Stocks  at  this  time,  thougli  reduced,  were, 
says  Sir  George  Martineau,  "  still  excessive."  He  offers 
no  ex23lanation  of  this  enormous  rise  of  price  except  the 
increase  of  consumption,  which  is  itself  a  direct  result  of 
the  Brussels  Convention.  There  were,  of  course,  two 
other  causes  :  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  bounties 
upon  the  extent  and  cost  of  production,  and  the  prohibition 
of  bountied  imports.  Finally,  we  have  the  sudden  and 
sensational  increase  to  more  than  double  our  basic  price 
which  occurred  in  the  late  autumn  of  1904,  and  whose 
extension  seems  only  too  probable.  The  influences  just 
named  were  still  at  work,  and  two  new  ones  were  added  : 
the  shortage  in  the  new  beet  crop,  and  the  speculative 
cornering  which  prohibition  encourages  in  this  country. 
At  this  time  Kussia  alone  had  available  for  export, 
according  to  Mr.  Czarnikow,  about  320,000  tons,  enough 
to  have  sent  prices  down  with  a  run  could  we  have 
bought  it.  Sir  George  Martineau  reckoned  that  the  new 
season's  supplies  would  be  750,000  tons  less  than  had  been 
anticipated,  but,  were  it  not  for  the  increased  European 
demand,  they  would  be  sufficient,  leaving  a  small  margin 
of  159,000  tons  on  September  1st,  1905.  At  the  end  of 
1904,  according  to  Mr.  Czarnikow,  the  world's  visible 
supplies  were  2,780,000  tons,  as  compared  with  3,483,000 
tons  a  year  before,  a  difference  considerably  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  European  consumption.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  Convention  is  the  main  factor  in 
the  situation,  and  the  new-crop  shortage  a  much  less 
important  one. 

What  we  are  losing. — That  no  substantial  fall 
below  the  level  of  prices  at  the  end  of  1904  is  expected 
before  next  winter  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  market 
reports,  and  the  fall  anticipated  for  that  time,  as  a  result 
of  abundant  new  supplies,  apparently  amounts  to  about 
3s.  This  anticipation  may,  of  course,  be  falsified  by 
further  increase  of  Continental  consumption,  further  crop 
shortages,  or  other  factors.  But,  taking  all  the  information 
available,  and  allowing  for  the  recent  crop  reports  as  an 
exceptional  influence,  it  will,  I  think,  be  well  within 
the  mark  to  estimate  the  more  permanent  effect  of  the 
Convention  as  a  rise  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on  the  price  of  the 
whole  of  our  imports.    At  present,  we  are  paying  very 
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considerably  more,  but  this  is  the  smallest  possible  measure 
of  what  we  may  regard  as  the  normal  addition  to  the  cost 
of  sugar  since  the  signature  and  confirmation  of  the 
Brussels  Convention.  And  this  addition  per  cwt.  means, 
on  last  year's  imports,  a  dead  loss  to  the  country  of 
fi8,000,000.  This  tallies  almost  exactly  with  the 
forecast  of  the  opponents  of  the  Convention,  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  estimate  of  the  bounties  at  £5  per  ton,  and 
the  remark  of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  in  his  report  as  Chair- 
man of  the  West  Indies  Royal  Commission  of  1898-9, 
that,  if  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  were  forced,  "  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  sugar  than  they  do  at  present,  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Apolog^ia. — For  a  long  time, 
and  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  the  Limehouse  speech, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  chose  to  take  these  very  awkward  facts 
"  lying  down."  But  on  November  24th,  1904,  in  reply 
to  a  challenge  from  a  Birmingham  firm  of  manufacturing 
confectioners,  Messrs.  Icke  &  Sharp,  Ltd.,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  of  which,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  the  following 
is  the  substance  : — 

"In  the  first  place,  I  may  j)c>iiit  out  that,  if  the  present 
high  price  of  sugar  were  due  to  the  tax,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  result  has  only  manifested  itself  long  after  the  tax 
was  imposed. 

"(2)  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  fluctuations  in  price 
almost  as  serious  have  occurred  in  previous  times  before 
sugar  was  taxed  at  all  in  this  country,  and  while  the  bounty 
system  was  in  full  operation. 

"  (3)  And,  lastly,  you  will  have  noticed  that  the  cotton 
trade  is  only  j  ust  recovering  from  a  similar  severe  depression, 
also  caused  by  a  rise  in  price  of  its  raw  material,  and  that,  in 
this  case,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  question  either  of 
import  duties  or  of  foreign  bounties.  The  real  fact,  recognised 
by  every  im23artial  observer,  is  that  these  sudden  and  serious 
fluctuations  in  price  are  due  entirely  to  changes  in  the 
relation  between  supply  and  demand,  and  that,  in  the  last 
few  months,  while  the  world's  demand  for  sugar  has 
increased,  the  supply,  owing  to  climatic  conditions  in  the 
producing  countries,  has  greatly  fallen  off. 

"The  remedy,  as  the  cotton  manufacturers  have  per- 
ceived, would  seem  to  be  an  increase  of  the  sources  of  supply, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  can  only  be  looked  for  if  the 
artificial  hindrances  to  j)roduction,  which  have  existed  under 
the  bounty  system,  are  removed." 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  effects  of  the  Convention 
only,  and  the  rise  which  we  have  traced  is  almost 
exclusively  due  to  the   Convention  in  its   direct  and 
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indirect  effects.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  are  still 
paying  the  Sugar  duty  ;  and,  in  a  comparison  of  retail 
prices  before  its  imposition  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
influences  of  the  duty  and  of  the  Convention  would  have 
to  be  distinguished.  The  effect  of  the  duty  was  for  some 
time  counterbalanced  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  our 
imports  ;  now  that  they  have  gone  back  beyond  the  old 
level  we  feel  the  pinch.  But  there  is  this  double 
difference  :  the  Duty  goes  into  our  own  exchequer,  the 
Convention  money,  in  the  main,  into  the  exchequers  of  our 
Continental  competitors  ;  on  the  other  hand,  while  we 
can  never  wholly  remedy  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Convention,  we  can  relieve  the  situation  by  removing 
the  Duty.    So  much  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  point. 

The  review  of  the  rise  in  prices,  which  we  have 
just  given,  completely  disposes  of  the  second.  The 
fact  is  that  the  plea  of  a  crop  failure  as  an  explanation 
of  dear  sugar  is  absurd.  The  rise  of  prices  has  continued 
steadily  through  three  new-crop  seasons,  but  has  been 
checked  by  the  great  stocks  standing  over  from  the  bounty 
period.  At  last  these  stocks  came  to  an  end,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  growth  of  Continental  consumption  made 
itself  decisively  felt.  The  last  upward  j  ump  is  notoriously 
due  much  more  to  speculative  cornering,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  if  certain  large  supplies  were  not  prohibited, 
than  to  any  crop  shortage.  Even  with  this  shortage, 
prices  would  probably  not  be  more  than  a  shilling  or  two 
higher  than  in  the  summer  of  1902  if  pre -Convention 
circumstances  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  instead  of 
which  they  are  9s.  higher,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that 
the  increased  Continental  demand  and  the  decreased  Con- 
tinental supply  are  responsible.  But  he  carefully  omits  to 
say  that  this  increase  and  decrease  are  themselves  in  the 
main  the  results  of  the  Sugar  CouA^ention.  We  have 
forced  the  Continental  Powers,  from  which,  although  the 
anti-bounty  agitators  foretold  a  great  expansion  of  cane 
sugar  imports,  we  have  still  to  buy  the  great  mass  of  our 
sugar,  to  adopt  a  new  fiscal  policy — a  policy  of  reduced 
internal  taxes  and  of  development  of  native  industries — 
to  the  further  injury  of  our  own  exporting  confectioners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  withdrawal  of  bounties — a  with- 
drawal which  we,  and  we  alone,  forced  upon  these  same 
Powers — resulted  in  a  certain  restriction  of  beet  growing, 
and  this,  together  with  climatic  influences,  gave,  in  a 
market  closed  against  supplies  from  Russia,  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  other  countries,  the  opportunity  for  which  the 
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speculator  is  always  waiting".  The  case  is,  therefore, 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  natural  shortage  in  the  cotton 
crop  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  quotes.  It  is  an  artificial 
shortage  deliberately  brought  about  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  their  colleagues,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
West  Indian  capitalists,  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  of  this  country. 

As  to  the  pretence  that  the  Convention  was  not 
intended  to  raise  prices,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
pertinent  passage  from  a  refiner's  trade  circular,  "James 
Dunn's  Review  of  the  Sugar  Trade  of  1903  "  : — 

"In  connection  with  discussions  concerning  the  Con- 
vention Bill,  it  was,  and  still  is,  common  enough  to  see 
statements  made  on  the  authority  of  some  of  its  more  zealous 
supporters,  to  the  effect  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  will 
not  increase  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  British  consumer.  All 
such  statements  are  unjustifiable,  and  quite  on  a  par  with 
some  of  a  very  different  character  which  emanated  from  the 
other  side,  and  equally  misleading.  The  aim  and  object  of 
the  movement,  and  of  the  Convention,  was,  and  is,  the 
extinction  of  a  system  conducing  by  unfair  means  to  an 
unprofitably  low  level  of  prices.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that, 
unless  the  level  be  raised,  the  industry  can  be  in  no  better 
case  than  before,  and  that,  if  the  ]3romises  of  the  experts  in 
cj[uestion  are  to  be  fulfilled,  the  whole  thing  has  been  a 
mistake.  It  is  all  too  ridiculous.  If  the  Convention  is  to  do 
the  good  for  which  it  was  promoted,  there  must  be  a  general 
readjustment  of  values,  in  process  of  which  the  tendency  will 
be  against  the  British  consumer,  who  has  been  ]3aying  too 
little,  and  in  favour  of  those  newly-liberated  centres  of 
consumption,  where  the  people  have  been  paying  too  much 
for  their  sugar.  The  increase  in  the  general  European 
demand  must  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  the  yearly 
average  value  to  the  paying  point." 

We  may,  indeed,  say  that  the  anti-bounty  agitators  were 
deliberately  working  for  a  rise  of  prices.  They  attributed 
what  they  called  the  ruin  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  low 
prices  then  prevalent  ;  and  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
reality  about  the  moA^ement  apart  from  the  intention  of 
raising  prices  to  what  they  would  be  pleased  to  call  a 
natural  level.  They  had,  of  course,  to  disguise  this 
intention,  or  they  would  never  have  obtained  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  ;  but  the  experts  on  both  sides  knew 
clearly  what  was  going  to  happen.  It  is,  therefore,  doubly 
dishonest  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  this  time  of  day  to 
pretend  that  the  Convention  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rise  of  prices  which  has  actually  occurred.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  welcome  mark  of  the  feebleness  of  the  Protectionist 
movement  that  it  should  be  thus  compelled  to  conceal  its 
essential  motives.     Happily,  this  case  is  so  plain  that 
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there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  cause  and  effect, 
and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  ever  again  credit  the 
pretence  that  we  can  play  at  retaliation  or  anti-dumping" 
without  burning  our  fingers. 

The  Ascending^  Scale,  —  The  following  table 
gives  details  of  the  rise  in  prices  for  two  typical  kinds 
of  sugar  :  London  prices  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  fo.b.  figures  5s.  2d.,  for  duty,  freight,  and 
landing  charges : — 
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The  Rise  of  Prices,  July,  1902— December,  1904. 
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A  National  Asset.  —  To  understand  the  double 
change  the  Convention  has  brought  about,  we  must  recall 
the  relative  positions  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
before  its  enactment.  The  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  Fiscal  Inquiry  Blue  Book  ("British  and  Foreign  Trade 
and  Industry,"  p.  374),  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  great 
advantage  this  country — the  only  one  in  the  list  which 
does  not  produce  sugar — enjoyed  during  the  period  of 
the  open  door  : — 

Refined.  Consumption 
«  Wholesale,  per  cwt.  per  Head. 

s.      d.  lbs. 

United  Kingdom  ...  15  8  ...  78*70 
United  States         ...        20    9       ...  68*70 
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16-87 
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Italy  ... 

50 

3 
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These  are  average  prices  for  1902,  at  the  end  of  which 
year  the  rise  in  this  country  began. 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  same  authority, 
shows  the  retail  price  per  lb.  of  White  Granulated  Sugar, 
during  the    last   five    years,   in  the   three  competing 


countries  : — 

LONDON.  GERMANY.  U.S.A. 

(Essen.)  (Pennsylvania.) 

1899  ...    l-5d.  ...     3-ld.  ...  2-9d. 

1900  ...    l-5d.  ...     3-2d.  ...  3-Od. 

1901  ...    2-Od.  ...     3-5d.  ...  3-Od. 

1902  ...    l-5d.  ...     3-5d.  ...  2-8d. 

1903  ...    2-Od.  ...     3-2d.  ...  — 


The  British  housewife,  that  is  to  say,  got  her  sugar,  before 
the  Convention  came  into  effect,  at  half  the  price  the 
German  haus-frau  had  to  pay  out  of  a  smaller  income,  with 
the  result  that  we  consumed,  directly  and  in  manufactures, 
three  times  as  much  per  head.  In  1903  conditions 
were  somewhat  levelled  ;  last  year  our  advantage  had 
practically  disappeared.  Another  Board  of  Trade  table 
gives  the  weekly  consumption  per  family  in  Great  Britain 
at  rather  over  5  lbs.  (this  does  not  include  jam,  &c.),  so 
that,  under  the  old  regime^  if  the  amount  consumed  were 
the  same,  the  British  housekeeper  would  save  7^d.  a 
week,  or  £1  12s.  6d.  a  year,  as  compared  with  her 
German  or  American  sister,  on  this  one  item  alone. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  lives  of  the  poor  will  know  how 
important  an  advantage  this  small  sum  represents.  It 
means,  in  fact,  an  average  week's  wages.  This  benefit 
was  enjoyed,  till  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Convention  began  to 
operate,  by  nearly  ten  million  British  homes  ;  it  was  as 
real  a  national  asset  as  if  Germany  and  Austria  and 
France  had  united  to  pay  ten  million  pounds  a  year 
into  our  national  exchequer. 

The  Housewife's  Burden. — The  supplementary 
Fiscal  Blue  Book,  issued  in  December,  1904,  gives  some 
valuable  statistics  of  the  consumption  and  cost  of  food 
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in  workmen's  families  in  urban  districts  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  From  nearly  two  thousand  returns  it  appears 
that,  out  of  an  average  weekly  family  income  (there 
being  an  average  of  3*6  children)  amounting  to  36s.  lOd., 
no  less  than  22s.  6d.  is  spent  on  food,  and  of  this  sum 
ll£d.  goes  on  sugar,  6^d.  on  jam  and  syrup,  and  a 
few  pence  more  on  other  goods  containing  sugar.  The 
average  consumption  of  sugar  alone  was  5 '31  lbs.  per 
week  per  family.  Sugar  and  jam  came  fourth  on  the 
list  of  food  expenditure  (after  meat,  bread,  and  butter), 
and  account  together  for  4*13  per  cent.,  or,  including 
biscuits,  cakes,  condensed  milk,  &c.,  over  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  family  income.  A  rise,  through  the  Convention, 
of  3d.  per  5 "31  lbs.  of  sugar  directly  consumed  every  week 
in  each  of  nine  million  British  homes,  gives  us  a  loss  of 
£5,800,000  ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  a  proportionate  loss  on 
half  as  large  a  quantity  used  in  manufacture,  we  practically 
reach  again  the  estimate  of  eight  millions  sterling  per 
annum  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  anti- bounty  agreement. 
Over  and  above  this  the  consumer  is  paying  six  millions 
sterling  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  war  duty. 
In  other  words,  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  is 
costing  every  family  in  the  country  on  sugar  alone  over 
6^d.  per  week,  or  30s.  a  year.  A  comparison  of  retail 
prices  before  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  at  present, 
does  not  fully  show  this  double  loss,  because  sugar  itself 
was  comparatively  dear  at  the  time  when  the  tax  was  first 
put  on.  The  following  table  (taken  from  the  lists  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores)  shows  that  we  are  paying  from 
|d.  to  Id.  more  than  before  the  duty  and  the  Convention  ; 
but  we  are  paying  from  §d.  to  l^d.  more  per  lb.  than  we 
should  have  done  in  1901-2  had  there  then  been  no  duty. 

Sept.,  1900.    Nov.  21st,  1904. 


Loaf,  best 

2ld.  . 

3d. 

,,    2nd  quality 

2d. 

..  2fd. 

,,    best  double-cut  cubes  ... 

2id.  . 

..  3d. 

,,  dust 

2d. 

..  2|d. 

,,  preserving 

2d. 

..  2|d. 

Centrifugal  or  white  crystals  . . . 

2|d.  . 

..  3d. 

Castor  ... 

2id.  . 

..  2fd. 

Icing  ... 

2Ad.  . 

..  3id. 

Demerara,  finest 

2d. 

.  3d. 

,,       2nd  quality 

•  2|d. 

Brown,  moist  ... 

2ld.  . 
2id.  . 

.  2id. 
.  3d 

Loaf  (West  Indian  Cane) 

Castor       ,,  ,, 

2id.  .. 

.  3d. 
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Of  course,  the  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the  poorest  of 
the  poor. 

This  is  the  miserable  reflection  —  that,  while  in 
England  retailers  were  putting  up  prices,  news  was  coming 
in  from  the  Continent  of  great  reductions  and  corres- 
ponding increases  in  consumption,  both  for  private  use 
and  for  manufactures.  Our  Consul- General,  writing  of 
German  trade  and  the  Convention,  says  :  "  The  preserved 
fruit  industry,  which  was  hitherto  handicapped  by  the  high 
sugar  prices  in  Germany,  will,  it  is  anticipated,  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  Convention.  The  reduction  of  the 
internal  consumption  tax  from  £1  to  14s.  [per  100  kilos., 
2  cwt.]  is  apparently  deemed  sufficient  to  render  the 
manufacture  of  preserves  and  jams  profitable."  These 
facts  help  to  explain  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
European  Powers  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  coerced 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  former  co- Ministers.  Their 
exchequers,  their  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  their 
private  consumers  all  gain.  No  reasonable  man  grudges 
the  boon  of  cheap  sugar  to  the  Continental  peoples  ;  but, 
when  we  reflect  that  they  get  it  at  once  at  our  cost  and 
by  our  action,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  whether  this  is  the 
sort  of  work  British  statesmen  are  paid  to  do. 
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HI.— THE  EFFECT  ON  TRADE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

The  Sug^ar-Usin^  Industries. — For  a  longtime 
the  confectionery  and  other  manufacturers,  and  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  traders  concerned,  had  to  share  between 
them  the  loss,  it  being  impossible  to  shift  more  than  a 
small  part  of  it  on  to  the  consumer  until  the  rise  in  prime 
cost  had  become  very  considerable,  and,  when  this  became 
possible,  they  w^ere  again  punished  by  the  inevitable  check 
upon  consumption.  The  result  has  been  a  grave  crisis  in 
this  large  group  of  hitherto  prosperous  and  progressive 
trades.  No  Government  statistics  on  the  subject  are 
available  ;  but  a  few  out  of  the  many  public  complaints 
that  Avere  made  during  the  autumn  of  1904  will  serve  to 
show^  how  disastrous  have  been  the  results  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  first  experiment  in  "  fiscal  reform,"  for  both 
capital  and  labour.  At  a  conference  of  manufacturers  and 
traders,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  {Times ^  December  22nd,  1904),  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Stanley  Machin,  stated  that  these  industries  "  were 
being  throttled." 

When  thej  considered  the  large  body  of  workers 
indirectly  employed  and  largely  dependent  upon  these  indus- 
tries, such  as  essence  makers,  box  makers,  bottle  makers, 
printers,  machinists,  and  others,  it  might  safely  be  computed 
that  the  total  number  who  relied  on  the  manufacturing  con- 
fectionery trade  for  their  living  could  not  be  far  short  of 
130,000  persons.  To  this  number  must  be  added  that  large 
army  of  small  shopkeepers,  who  would  be  found  to  number 
between  30,000  and  40,000,  all  of  whom  were  affected  by  the 
present  crisis.  Inquiry  showed  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there  were  12,000  fewer  workers  in  the  confectionery  manufac- 
turing industries  than  there  were  before  1901,  while  in 
November  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  50,000 
workers  on  short  time.  That  should  have  been  the  busiest 
month  of  the  year.  It  could  be  shown  that  in  Ijondon  alone 
there  were  at  the  present  time  5,000  fewer  workers  employed  in 
the  allied  industries  than  was  previously  the  case.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  large  firm  of  mineral  water  manu- 
facturers stating  that,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  tax,  thej^  had 
suffered  during  this  year  a  net  loss  of  £1,931,  although  for 
the  years  1897-8-9  they  made  an  average  net  profit  of  £20,000. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  James  Boyd,  President  of  the 
Manufacturing    Confectioners'    Alliance,    estimated  the 
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capital  invested  in  the  sugar- using  industiies  at 
£12,000,000,  and  the  yearly  wages  bill  at  five  and  a-half 
millions,  figures  which  show  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
at  stake.  Messrs.  Icke  &  Sharpe,  of  Birmingham,  whose 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  referred 
to,  v^rote  to  their  M.P.'s  on  the  motion  of  their  work- 
people. The  works  had  been  closed  for  three  days  per 
week  owing  to  the  exceptional  conditions  prevalent,  and 
the  firm  pointed  out  that,  since  sugar,  which  formerly  cost 
£10  to  £12  per  ton,  had  risen  to  £21,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
continue  the  manufacture  of  certain  goods  except  at  a  loss, 
and  this  has  caused  a  diminution  in  our  output  of  at  least 
£1,000  per  Aveek." 

Already  many  large  makers  have  closed  down  voluntarily 
or  been  forced  into  liquidation,  and  others  are  bonnd  to  follow 
suit  unless  relief  is  forthcoming.  Russian  sugar,  w^hich  is 
dissallowed  entering  England,  is  sent  to  Switzerland,  and 
many  large  factories  are  being  run  uj)  there,  and  the  Swiss 
markets  will  soon  be  inundating  the  British  markets  with 
their  goods  at  prices  the  English  makers  are  unable  to 
compete  with. 

This  statement  as  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  cheap 
sugar  on  the  Continental  confectionery  trades  is  confirmed 
by  Messrs.  Baker,  the  leading  English  firm  making 
machinery  used  in  the  trade.  While  orders  from  English 
firms  have  been  slack  of  late,  "  we  are  doing  an  increasing 
Continental  and  American  business.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  extremely  busy  supplying  machines  abroad,"  France 
and  Switzerland,  in  particular,  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  confectionery  "  boom."  One  City  auctioneer  was 
reported  to  have  sold  the  businesses  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
confectionery  manufacturers,  employing  from  twenty  to  four 
hundred  hands.  Maynard's,  the  proprietors  of  a  hundred 
retail  sweet  shops  in  London,  declared  that  the  general  turn- 
over of  this  class  of  business  was  fully  10  per  cent,  less  than 
a  year  before  ;  and  Messrs.  Fry,  of  Bristol,  and  Clarke, 
Mckolls  &  Coombs,  of  London,  had  had  to  resort  to  short 
time,  an  unprecedented  experience  with  these  large  firms. 
Of  5,000  persons  employed  in  the  Birmingham  sugar- 
using  industries,  fully  1,000  were  said  to  be  idle  in 
November. 

Exports  and  Imports. — There  is  another  branch  of 
our  commerce  in  which  an  appreciable  injury  has  been 
done.  If  there  is  any  part  of  our  export  trade  of  which 
we  had  reason  to  be  proud,  it  is  our  export  of  confectionery 
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and  other  sugared  goods.  The  following  table  shows  how 
iiTiportnnt  this  has  become  : — 

ExroETS  OF  Sugared  Goods  (Britisli  Produce). 


1902. 

lyoo. 

£ 

Confectionery,    Jams,    and  Pre- 

served Fruits    ...  ... 

846,609  : 

802,879 

Cocoa,    CnocoJate,    (iround  or 

Prepared 

129,431 

141,691 

Condensed     Milk,  Sweetened, 

Whole  

556,576 

:  507,084 

Molasses,  Treacle,  Syrup,  G-lucose 

165,575 

1  161,703 

Biscuits  and  Cakes 

857,708 

1  848,295 

Aerated  Waters  ... 

131,778 

1  137,331 

Pickles,  Condiments,  &c. 

670,742 

576,764 

£3,358,419 

1  £3,175,747 

The  full  figures  for  1904  are  not  yet  available,  but  so 
far  as  they  go  they  show  that  there  was,  last  year,  a  further 
fall  in  the  quantity  of  exported  confectionery,  jams,  and 
preserved  fruits  (from  319,756  cwts.  in  1903  to  314,780 
cwts.),  but  a  rise  in  the  value,  in  sympathy  with  the 
greater  cost  of  the  foreign  raw  material,  from  £801,067 
in  1903  to  £811,877.  This  latter  figure  is,  however, 
£35,000  behind  the  record  of  1902."  Oddly  enough, 
there  was  a  fall  of  £247,000  in  the  exports  of  refined 
sugar. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  are  beginning  to  lose  our 
hold  on  the  foreign  market,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  foreigner  is  getting  a  larger  place  in  our  own.  The 
imports  of  confectionery  rose  from  £344,116  in  1896  to 
£680,173  in  1902,  and  £827,699  in  1903. 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  recent  Consular 
Report  from  Switzerland  :  "  The  manufacture  of  milk 
chocolate  has  during  the  last  few  years  developed  into  an 
important  industry  in  Switzerland.  Since  the  year  1896 
the  exports  have  increased  from  £140,000  to  about 
£725,000.  The  home  consumption  has,  also,  very  con- 
siderably increased.  In  1902  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  £350,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  exports."  To  discourage  manufactured 
imports  Avhile  letting  raw  material  in  free  may  or  may 
not  be  good  policy  ;  but,  until  this  precious  Convention 
was  enacted,  no  one  would  have  believed  that  any  British 
Statesman  could  fall  into  the  other  extreme  of  encouraging 
manufactured  imports  of  which  we  have  abundant  native 
supplies,  while  absolutely  prohibiting  the  raw  material 
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which  enabled  the  British  manufacturer  to  meet  that 
competition. 

Another  Foreign  Advantage.  —  This  blunder 
was  fully  anticipated  in  the  Parliamentary  discussions. 
The  danger  was  discussed,  it  was  pooh-poohed  by  the 
Government,  but  three  months  after  the  Act  was  carried, 
and  two  months  after  the  Convention  came  into  force, 
the  traders  concerned  were  casually  told  that  their  fears 
were  justified.  The  Grovernment  was  all  benevolence  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  had  given  itself  into  the  hands  of  a 
Commission  of  foreigners,  and  these  gentlemen  had  done 
just  what  w\as  to  be  expected  of  them — had  decided, 
to  wit,  that  bounties  might  be  maintained  on  their  own 
manufactures  while  (with  our  aid)  they  were  being  with- 
drawn from  our  raw  material.  During  the  debate  in  the 
Commons,  Mr.  Kearley  inoved  an  amendment  to  equalise 
the  treatment  of  "  Suo\ars  "  and  "  Suf^ared  Goods."  He 
was  supported  by  leading  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  the  Government  majority  fell  to  sixty-eight. 
There  would,  perhaps,  have  been  no  majority  at  all  but 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  an  assur- 
ance which,  hollow  as  it  w^as,  served  to  tide  over  the 
immediate  crisis. 

On  the  following  day  the  Prime  Minister  emphatically 
endorsed  this  promise  ;  "  The  Government,"  he  said, 
did  not  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  would  be 
any  chocolate  or  similar  products  thrown  into  this  country 
made  out  of  bounty-fed  sugar.  They  did  not  believe, 
from  the  best  advice  they  could  obtain,  that  there  was  the 
smallest  probability  or  possibility  of  that  result.  They 
laid  it  down  that  if  this  result  occurred  it  would  be  the 
first  and  immediate  duty  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  stop  it  by  legislation." 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inform  you 
that  the  Permanent  Commission  established  under  the 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention  has  decided  that  the  limitation 
of  the  surtax,  laid  down  in  Article  III.  of  the  Convention, 
does  not  apply  to  sugared  products  as  distinct  from  sugar." 
This  was  on  November  10th,  1903.  On  ISTovember  24th, 
1902,  when  the  Government  was  asking  the  House  of 
(Commons  to  express  approval  of  the  Convention,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  said  : — 

No  one  in  this  House,  and  none  of  tlie  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  has  mentioned  what  I  should  have  thought  was  one 
of  the  first  things  these  traders  would  mention.    At  present 
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they  export  a  large  part  of  tlieir  manufactures  to  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Sugar  Convention.  The  duties 
imposed  against  them  are,  in  some  cases,  very  high.  I 
should  have  thought  them  almost  prohibitive.  Biit  by 
the  Convention  it  will  be  impossible  for  those  countries  to 
put  a  higher  tax  against  them  than  2s.  6d.  a  hundredweight, 
instead  of  nearly  20s.,  as  in  some  cases  at  present.  So  that, 
even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  sugar,  that 
is  some  compensation  for  it. 

Mr.  Law  has  many  advantages  over  mere  pamphleteers, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  put  them  to  good  use. 
But  he  was  not  alone.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr, 
Lough,  on  December  2nd,  1902,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
said  : — 

British  exporters  of  confectionery  and  similar  goods 
will  share  in  the  benefits  derived  from  Article  III.  of  the 
Brussels  Convention,  which  limits  the  surtax,  and  therefore 
limits  the  discrimination  against  the  British  exporter  to  the 
amount  of  the  surtax.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Convention 
for  the  equality  of  import  duties  on  these  goods  throughout 
the  various  contracting  countries. 

Of  course  not  !  They  vary,  as  the  recently  issued 
Blue  Book  on  Foreign  Lnport  Duties  (Cd.  1735  of  1903) 
shows,  from  13s.  od.  per  cwt.  in  France,  and  16s.  6d.  in 
that  of  Denmark,  up  to  £4  Os.  5d.  in  Russia  and 
£6  Is.  lid.  in  Spain.  But  it  was  an  obvious  and  elemen- 
tary point  of  justice  that  the  position  of  "  sugar"  and  that  of 
"  sugared  products  "  should  be  assimilated  if  the  interests 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  that  entered  into 
this  strange  bargain  were  to  be  regarded  at  all.  For 
instance,  the  German  import  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  now 
reduced  to  8s.  od.  per  cwt.,  wdiile  the  duty  on  confectionery 
remains  at  £l  10s.  6d.  ;  the  German  manufacturer  is 
protected  to  the  tune  of  22  s.  In  Austria -Hungary  im- 
ported confectionery  has  to  pay  £l  15s.  7d.  per  cwt.,  while 
the  Excise  on  sugar  is  only  about  lis.,  a  protective  differ- 
ence of  24s.  7d.  On  February  8th,  1904,  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  confessed  : — 

It  was  certainly  understood  that  there  should  not  be  a 
larger  surtax  on  sugared  goods  than  on  sugar,  but  the 
Commission  has  decided  in  an  opposite  sense. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  Convention  that  w^as 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  about 
freer  and  more  natural  conditions  of  trade,  and  whose 
very  wording  was  held  by  the  Government  and  the 
Speaker  to  be  sacred  and  impossible  of  amendment. 
Administered  by  a  junta  representing  to  the  extent  of  ten 
out  of  eleven  members  the  great  Protectionist  nations,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise. 
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The  sugar-using  trades  and  the  consumer  are  not 
the  only  sufferers.  At  the  end  of  August,  1903,  it 
was  announced  that  "  the  Russian  Government  finds 
its  interests  prejudiced  by  the  new  sugar  legislation 
resulting  from  the  decisions  of  the  Brussels  Conven- 
tion, particularly  as  regards  the  exportation  of  sugar 
to  England  and  British  India  ;  consequently  it  pm-- 
poses  having  recourse  to  retaliatory  measures,  which 
will  principally  affect  the  tea  trade."  A  few  days  later 
came  the  news  that  by  an  Imperial  Decree  of  August 
23rd  (September  5th)  the  Russian  import  duty  on  all 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  had  been  increased  by  a  penny 
per  lb. — to  Is.  ll^d. — as  a  reply  to  our  exclusion  of 
Russian-bountied  sugar.  This  represents  substantially 
the  abrogation  of  the  Anglo- Russian  Treaty  of  Commerce 
of  1859,  under  which  we  have  hitherto  received  most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 

The  Question  of  Employment. — Mr.  Chamberlain 
repeated  in  his  Greenock  speech^  his  sneer  at  what  he 
regards  as  the  unimportant  and  inferior  trades  concerned, 
among  other  things,  with  "jam  and  pickles."  "  Sugar 
has  gone,"  he  says,  with  sublime  disregard  for  accuracy  ; 
"let  us  not  weep  for  it;  jam  and  pickles  remain." 
Greenock  is  a  leading  centre  of  the  small  refining  business, 
and  so  —  though,  even  there,  a  hundred  people  are 
interested  in  cheap  sugar  for  CA^ery  one  who  is  interested 
in  refining  —  Mr.  Chamberlain  endeavours  to  exalt  the 
small  interest  over  the  great.  This  sort  of  special  pleading- 
is  effective  when  it  is  couched  in  vague  terms,  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  helps  us  by  bringing  the  argument  down  to  a 
concrete  instance  and  uttering  a  definite  challenge  which 
can  be  definitely  answered.  "  Now,"  he  continued,  "  of 
all  those  workmen,  those  independent  artisans,  who  were 
engaged  in  refining  sugar  and  making  machinery  for 
sugar  refining  in  this  country,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  have  found  rest  and  wages  and  comfort  in  stirring 
up  jam-pots  and  bottling  pickles  ?  "  And  the  audience, 
naturally  innocent  of  Blue- Book  knowledge,  rewarded  its 
great  statesman  with  "great  laughter"  ! 

The  Importance  of  "Jam  and  Pickles."— 

A  full  answer  to  this  question  would  make  a  pretty  essay 
in  political  economy.    It  might  begin  by  considering  the 

*  October  7th,  1933.    See  his  volume  of  speeches,  "  Imperial  Union  and 
Tariff  Reform,"  pp.  57-60. 
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case  of  Greenock,  as  probably  the  only  town  in  tLe  kingdom 
where    sngar  refining  employs   or  has  ever  employed 
more  hands  than  are  employed  in  the  sugar-using  trades. 
At  the  time  of  the  1901  Census,  according  to  the  officia 
hgures,  Greenock  had  636  persons  employed  in  sugar 
refining,  and  only  525  in  bread,  biscuit,  cake,  jam,  pre- 
serve, sweets,  ginger  beer,  and  mineral  water  making, 
and  in  confectionery  retailing.    But  there  is  another  factor 
in  the  matter.     At   the   same  date  the  population  of 
Greenock  was  rather  over  68,000,  which  means  (on  the 
average  of  the  country)  a  yearly  consumption  of  six 
million  pounds  of  sugar.     On  this  consumption,  the  policy 
of  the    Brussels   Convention   is   costing  the   town  at 
least  £12,500  a  year  ;  so  that,  even  if  employment  had 
not  increased  as  rapidly  in  the  sugar-using  trades  as  it  has 
decreased  in  sugar  refining,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
balance  of  loss,  even  in  this  exceptionally- situated  com- 
munity.   But  if  we  turn  from  Greenock  to  the  country  at 
large,  thei'e  is  no  comparison  between  the  magnitude  of  the 
two  interests.    In  the  ^vhole  of  Scotland  the  Census  gives 
only  759  persons  as  engaged  in  sugar  refining,  against 
2,433  engaged  in  jam,  preserve,  and  sweet  making,  401 
in  chocolate  and  cocoa  makino-  1,832  in  the  oino^er  beer 
and  mineral  water  trades,  21,397  in  bread,  biscuit,  and 
cake  making,  and  10,795  bread  dealers  and  confectioners. 
That  is  to  say,  "jam  and  pickles  "  are  nearly  fifty  times 
as  important  as  sugar  refining,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
employment,  without  considering  the  consumers'  interest. 
For   England    and    Wales    the    Census    figures  were 
more    than    once    referred    to    in    the  Parliamentary 
debates,  and  it  is  indeed  strange  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  forgotten  them.      The   1901    Census  gives  2,416 
hands  as  engaged  in   sugar    refining  in  England  and 
Wales   (the  number   had    fallen    from    3,733    at  the 
preceding  Census),  against  41,000  engaged  in  jam,  con- 
fectionery, cocoa,  and  mineral  water  manufactures,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  hundred  thousands  engaged  in  other 
sugar-using  manufactures  and  the  retail  trades  concerned. 
The  number  of  sugar  refiners  had  fallen  iy  1,317  in  ten 
years  ;  the  alteration  of  Census  classifications  prevents  an 
exact  comparison,  but  "jam  and  pickles"  probably  account 
for  at  least  ten  times  as  much  new  employment  as  has 
been  lost  in  the  old  trade.     Or  take  the  case  of  the 
Metropolis  :  there  were  486  sugar  refiners,  against  7,453 
hands  engaged  in  making  jam  and  sweets,  chocolate  and 
cocoa,  ginger  beer  and  mineral  waters,  and  25,048  in 


biscuit,  cake,  bread,  and  other  confectionery  making  and 
dealing.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking  case  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  compensation,  made  possible  by  free 
supplies  of  a  wholly  foreign  foodstuff  and  raw  material  ; 
and  never  perhaps  did  a  responsible  statesman  court  a 
comparison  the  merits  of  which  are  so  overwhelmingly 
on  one  side.  While  no  exact  figures  are  obtainable,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  more  employment  has  been  lost — and 
this  by  direct  (xovernmental  action — in  the  sugar-using 
trades  during  the  past  two  years  than  has  been  lost  in 
sugar  refining  through  influences  for  which  we  are  in  no 
way  responsible  during  the  past  decade. 
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IV._THE  SAD  CASE  OF 
WEST  INDIES. 


THE 


Sources  of  Supply. — The  following  table  sum- 
marises the  statistics  of  sugar  imports  during  the  past 
three  years  : — 


Refined  and  Candy  : 
From — 

Oerniany  

Holland   

France   

Total  Eefined 

Unrefined  : 
From — 
-Germany,  Holland, 

France,  Belgium, 

Austria -Hungary. . 
Java,  Philippines, 

Peru,  Brazil   

Argentina  

llauritius  and  ]*)ritisli 

East  Indies-  

British  West  Indies, 

Guiana,  Honduras 

Total  Unrefined 

Total  Sugar  

Molasses  • 

G-ll'cose   

Saccharin  {otoices)  ... 


1901. 

1902. 

1903, 

1904. 

Cwts. 
13,240,442 
2,608,387 
4,952,641 

Cwts. 
13,465,539 
2,387,063 
2,269,446 

Cwts. 
14,385,796 
2,206,666 
911,884 

£ 

7,597,927 
1,300,685 
518,790 

Cwts. 
11,085.230 
3,168,186 
2,636,433 

£ 

6,805,U6 
2,001,603 
1,554,879 

21,256,846 

18,365,417 

18,573,604 

9,962,015 

17,618,094 

10,794,889 

10,324,380 

—  

9,657,396 

8,897,499 

3,759,796 

9,279,004 

4,685,524 

697,596 
766,344 

788,858 
808,951 

1,129,076 
418,386 

mfi5h 
18Ii,711 

3,068,046 

mi. 

1,489,456 
MI. 

611,945 

526,248 

591,658 

215,805 

735,697 

285,679 

929,366 

1,280,167 

672,419 

m,ou 

1,043,902 

711,608 

13,387,143 

13,221,492 

12,656,713 

5,m,8If3 

14,676,348 

7,458,311 

34,643,989 

31,586,909 

31,230,317 

15, 857 
 ■  

32,294,442 

18,253,200 

1,709,674 

1,381,602 

1,630,112 

302,039 

1,945,045 

362,958 

1,497,304 

1,147,520 

1,306,156 

616,17^ 

1,331,804 

605,025 

514,822 

1,045,760 

638,718 

36,m 

664,325 

38,358 

The  reader  can  easily  draw  for  himself  the  main  con- 
clusions from  these  figures.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  later  months  of  1902  already  showed  a  sharp  rise  of 
prices.  As  compared  with  that  year,  nevertheless,  we 
received  356,592  cwts.  less  in  1903,  and  we  paid  £726,551 
more  for  it.  Last  year,  though  the  full  rise  was  only 
felt  in  the  last  few  months,  we  received  very  Uttle  more 
than  in  1902,  but  paid  £4,500,000  more  for  it.  These 
are,  of  course,  landing  prices,  and  show  only  the  first 
element  of  loss,  which  has  been  minimised  by  the  fact 
that  the  supplies  in  question  were  largely  old  stocks. 
As  regards  refined  sugar,  practically  all  of  which  comes 
from  Germany  and  the  other  former  bounty -giving 
countries,  it  will  be  noticed  that  imports  have  fallen 
greatly  in  quantity,  but  risen  greatly  in  value.  (The 
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qaantity  refined  in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
last  year,  exclusive  of  deliveries  produced  from  duty-paid 
unrefined  sugar,  was  10,596,074  cwts.,  or  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  unrefined  imports.)  Unrefined  imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  rose  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  price. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  "home  consumption" 
at  30,479,985  cwts.,  as  compared  with  30,716,364  cwts. 
in  1902. 


Sugar  Imports,  1904. 


Eefined. 
(17,618,094  cwts.) 

Unrefii^ed. 
(14,676,348  cwts.) 

CERMANY 

GERMANY 

1 

BELGIUM, AUSTRIA, 
HOLLAND, FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

JAVA 

 1 

P  F-  R  U 

FRANCE 

INDIA,  MAURITIUS  ^ 

Hl5CELLA^;tcus[';^;!■fe^■|fe^::: 

MlSCtLLANEOUS 

An  Extraordinary  Failure. — The  above  figures 
deserve  careful  consideration.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is 
that  the  foreign  "dumpers"  still  absolutely  "rule"  our 
market  —  Germany  maintains  her  position,  and,  while 
Austria- Hungary  sent  a  good  deal  less  than  in  1902,  France 
sent  a  great  deal  more.  There  have  again  been  large  ship- 
ments from  Java  and  Peru,  while  Argentina  (penalised 
under  the  Convention)  disappears  from  the  returns.  But 
the  startling  thing  is  that  the  West  Indian  imports  were 
only  368,448  cwts.  above  1903,  and  were  actually 
236,265  cwts.  below  1902.  They  were  even  over- 
shadowed by  South  American  supplies,  and  fell  far 
short  of  those  from  Java — and  this  after  sixteen  months 
of  the  exclusion  of  bountied  sugars,  following  upon  a 
year  of  rising  prices. 

Other  cane-growing  countries  do  well;  the  one  conspicu- 
ous failure  is  the  group  for  whose  sake  we  are  bearing  the 
burden  of  this  Convention,.    Java  has  doubled  her  sugar 
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crop  in  a  few  years.  Cuba  began  again  in  1903  to 
supply  the  British  market,  the  production  having  increased 
from  300,000  tons  in  1899-1900  to  950,000  tons  in  1902-3. 
Writing  on  July  11th,  1903,  the  British  Minister  at  Havana 
uttered  a  significant  warning  on  this  subject  :  "In 
spite  of  the  continued  phenomenally  low  price  of  sugar, 
its  production  in  Cuba  is  steadily  increasing  year  by  year, 
showing  that,  even  under  the  existing  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, cane  sugar  can  hold  its  own  against  beet.  When 
the  abolition  of  the  bounties  comes  into  effect  a  fresh 
stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  industry,  which,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  will  result  in  a  still  larger  production." 
Cuba  has  received  another  stimulus  under  the  American- 
Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  has  been  estimated  to 
give  an  advantage  to  Cuban  over  West  Indian  sugars  in 
the  United  States  amounting  to  £l  lis.  8d.  per  ton  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  West  Indian  planters  have  lost, 
since  the  abolition  of  European  bounties,  the  advantage 
they  had  under  the  American  countervailing  system. 

Of  course,  some  improvement  on  this  record  may  be 
expected.  "  They  had  had  a  very  bad  crop  in  British 
Guiana,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  good  one 
in  Trinidad,"  says  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  New  Colonial  Company,  in  London,  on  December  8th, 
1904,  "but,  nevertheless,  if  prices  kept  up^  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  would^  he  thought 
that  he  could  promise  them  a  very  different  state  of 
things  next  year."  If  and  so  long  as  prices  can  be  kept 
up  to  double  those  of  the  summer  of  1902,  Sir  Nevile 
Lubbock's  West  Indian  friends  may  hope  for  a  good 
time!  It  was  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  who  promised  us  that 
"  if  the  Brussels  Convention  is  ratified  vfe  shall  have  a 
continuance  of  cheap  sugar."  The  telegraphic  address 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Committtee  used  to  be  "  Consistent, 
Birmingham."  It  has  since  been  changed  to  "  Preference, 
Birmingham."  No  wonder  !  But  though  the  voice  of 
the  oracle  changes  to  suit  the  emergency,  the  nature  and 
aims  of  the  Protectionist  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever. 


These,  then,  are  the  proved  results  of  the  anti-bounty 
policy.    It  has  brought  about  a  sharp  and,  probably,  a 


permanent  rise  of  prices,  with  the  result  of  a  diminution 
of  consumption,  of  manufacture  for  export,  and  of  employ- 
ment. Any  stimulus  it  has  given  to  the  refining  industry 
is  of  trivial  importance  compared  with  this  enormous  loss 
to  the  nation  ;  and  the  only  other  expectant  beneficiaries, 
the  West  Indian  planters,  are  in  hardly  better  case  than 
before.  At  the  same  time,  the  exchequers  of  the  Conti- 
nental  States  have  been  relieved,  their  consumers  assisted 
toward  the  benefits  which  we  are  throwing  away,  their 
manufacturers  aided  to  compete  with,  when  they  do  not 
actually  exclude,  our  goods,  and  their  statesmen  enabled 
to  administer  the  Convention  at  our  cost  to  their  own 
advantage.  I  can  but  repeat  what  I  have  said  before, 
that  no  insaner  measure  has  ever  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  British  Parliament.  It  should  be  denounced  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  world  should  at  once  be  advised  of 
this  intention. 

The  War  Tax.^ — One  alleviation  is  immediately 
possible — the  withdrawal  of  the  duty.  As  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  refuses  this  relief,  the  only  thing  will  be  to 
put  in  his  place  another  man  committed  to  a  radically 
difi:erent  programme.  By  comparison  with  these 
disastrous  results  of  a  singularly  misguided  policy,  the 
question  of  whether  the  Sugar  duty  was  or  was  not 
imposed  merely  to  tide  the  Exchequer  over  a  temporary 
emergency  has  little  more  than  academic  interest ;  still, 
the  actual  facts  should  be  honestly  recognised.  The 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  wrote  to  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Co.,  Sugar 
Merchants,  of  Glasgow,  on  January  22nd,  1904,  and  he 
has  since  several  times  repeated  the  statement : — 

Witli  reference  to  th-e  argument  that  the  Sugar  clutj 
was  imposed  to  provide  war  funds,  I  am  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  misa^^prehension ;  for  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  in 
opening  his  Budget  on  the  18th  of  April,  1901,  when  this  tax 
was  imposed,  defended  the  duty  on  the  express  ground  that 
additional  revenue  was  required  to  provide  for  the  growth  in 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  extra- 
ordinary or  war  expenditure. 

A  refei^nce  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  Budget  state- 
ment of  April  19th,  1901,  will  show  that  it  is  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  who  is  labouring  under  a  misapprehension, 
and  not  the  sugar  merchants..    Sir  Michael,  referring  to 
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the  many  suggestions  that  had  been  made  to  him  of  new 
sources  of  taxation,  said  : — 

I  marvel  at  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  nnmberless 
people  in  this  country — I  marvel  at  their  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  history  and  the  yield  of  our  taxes — who  appear  to 
suppose  that  a  tax  on  cats  or  on  dogs,  according  to  weight, 
or  on  bicycles,  or  a  graduated  receipt  stamp,  would  pay  for  the 

expenditure  of  the  South  African  War  I  am  not  disposed  to 

embark  on  such  a  policy  as  that ;  I  want  a  tax  to  be  largely 

productive  I  want  a  tax  that  shall  not  be  a  protective 

duty  I  want  a  tax  that  everybody  shall  pay  Therefore 

I  am  bold  enough  to  propose  a  duty  on  sugar. 

Economists,  he  went  on  to  suggest,  are  agreed  that  sugar 
is  an  article  which  may  be  fittingly  taxed  "  in  financial 
necessity  "  ;  and,  after  a  reference  to  the  precedent  of  the 
Crimean  War,  he  concluded  :  "It  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  of  economy  that  the  labouring 
classes,  as  well  as  other  classes,  in  this  country  should  know 
that  they  hear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  ivar  and  of 
preparations  for  war." 

During  the  debate  on  Fiscal  Policy,  on  June  10th, 
1903,  Sir  Michael  made  it  a  ground  of  special  criticism 
against  Mr.  Ritchie  that  the  Sugar  and  other  War  duties 
had  not  been  withdrawn. 

Surely,  it  must  have  come  with  almost  a  surprise  to 
very  many  persons  that,  nine  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  all  my  right  hon.  friend  could  do  in  the  reduction  of 
taxation  has  been  done  in  the  Budget,  and  that  in  peace  time 
we  have  still  retained  the  additional  taxes  on  spirits  and  beer, 
on  tea,  and  on  tobacco,  and  the  new  taxes  on  sugar  and  on  coal 
— all  of  which  were  imposed  as  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  the  tvar. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  singular  if  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain were  right  and  everyone  else  had  laboured  for  three 
years  under  so  curious  a  mistake.  On  this  ground  alone^ 
it  is  fair  to  ask  for  immediate  relief;  but  much  more 
pressing  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  grave  consequences 
which  have  now  been  traced  back  to  the  operation  of  the 
duty,  in  conjunction  with  the  rise  of  prices  and  diminution 
of  supplies  caused  by  the  Brussels  Convention. 
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The  Case  for  Abolition 


BEING  AN  EXTRACT  FROM 

THE  INTRODUCTION 

TO 

"  The  Truth  About  the 
Foreign  Sugar  Bounties." 


Make  ye  sure  to  e.ich  his  own 
That  he  reaji  where  he  huh  sown. 

Song  o/t/w  English. 

"British  Colonies  and  British  citizens  demand  as  a  Constitutional  Right  that  the 
British  Government  shall  not  permit  the  door  to  British  markets  to  be  closed  to 
them,  in  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  by  the  aggressive  fiscal 
legislation  of  Foreign  States." 

"  In  theory,  each  successive  Government  since  i860  has  admitted  the  justice  of 
their  claim,  and  in  practice  has  attempted  to  procure  by  a  policy  of  Expostulation 
tempered  by  '  Drift '  the  abolition  of  the  Foreign  State  Bounties  on  the  export  of 
raw  and  refined  sugar." 

"  In  effect  nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  injustice." 

"  Public  opinion  has,  until  the  true  facts  of  the  case  were  recently  revealed,  iri 
the  Report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission,  acquiesced  in  what  Mr.' Chamberlain 
has  termed  this  policy  of  'Apathy  and  Indifference,'  partly  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
issues  involved,  partly  under  the  comfortable  impression  that  an  active  policy  of 
'  Initiative  and  Resolution '  is  '  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,'  would  cut 
short  the  supply  of  'cheap  sugar,'  would  'seriously  injure  the  jam  and  sweet- 
meat industries,'  would  entail  a  '  war  of  tariffs  '  against  foreign  nations,  would 
involve  insuperable  '  practical  difficulties,'  would  entail  '  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  '  British  consumer,'  would  admit  the  '  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Protection,' " 
&c.,  &c. 

"  To  show  that  these  and  other  similar  assumptions  are  absolutely  unwarranted 
is  the  purpose  for  which  has  been  compiled  "The  Truth  About  the  Sugar  Bounties," 
in  which  infer  alia  it  is  sought  to  establish,  by  chapter  and  verse  in  each  case,  the. 
following  propositions  : — 
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(1)  That  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  the  operation  of  the  Bounties  in 

the  past  are  ah-eady  beini^  discounted  in  the  present. 

(2)  That  the  Bounties,  unless  aboHshed,  must  ultimately  prove  as  injurious  to  the 

British  consumer  as  they  have  been  disastrous  to  the  British  producer. 

(3)  That  they  constitute  a  '  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  Free  Trade.' 

{4)  That  their  'abolition  is  called  for  in  the  true  interests  of  British  com- 
merce.'* 

(5)  That  the  chief  bounty-giving  Powers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  France, 

are  eager  to  co-operate  with  England  in  securing  abolition. 

(6)  That  the  '  practical  difficulties '  which  have  been  urged  against  an  Active 

Policy  of  AboHtion,  whether  or  not  pursued  in  co-operation  with  the 
Continental  Powers,  are  either  imaginary  or,  in  so  far  as  they  do  exist, 
exist  solely  on  the  sufferance  of  the  British  Government. 

(7)  That  neither  the  British  Sugar  Colonies  nor  the  British  refiners  desire  or  look 

for  any  rise  in  the  'average  price'  of  sugar  as  the  result  of  abolition. 

(8)  That,  on  the  contrar}^,  they  are  fully  prepared  and  able  to  hold  their  own 

with  all  the  world  in  Free  Trade  competition,  even  on  a  basis  of  a  lower 
average  price  than  that  of  the  last  ten  years, 

(9)  That  in  a  word.  Common  Sense  and  Expediency,  no  less  than  Patriotism 

and  Justice,  demand  that  the  welfare  of  British  Colonies  and  British 
Industries  shall  no  longer  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  Foreign  Governments." 

"  The  suggestion  has  more  than  once  been  made  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  that 
the  Government  may  be  averse  to  '  tackUng '  this  question,  not  on  its  own  merits, 
but  on  purely  '  Parliamentary'  and  '  Party'  grounds.    This  supposition — 

"  (i)  Leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  public  opinion  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
has  learnt  much  and  unlearnt  much  since  1889,  both  on  matters  of  Imperial  Trade 
and  Imperial  PoHcy.  The  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  the  'open-door  '  policy 
is  now  admitted  by  all  parties. f 

"If  to  British  citizens  in  Chinese  and  African  markets  '  even  at  cost  of  war,' why 
not  to  British  citizens  in  British  markets,  where  no  question  of  war  comes  in  at  all  ? 

"(2) — Makes  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  Opposition  will  endeavour  to 
make  party  capital  out  of  a  question  which  one  of  its  own  leaders,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  has  shown  to  be  one  of  Imperial  urgency,  to  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits,  '  not  from  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint.' 

"  (3)— Forgets  that  a  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  has  already  reported 
in  the  plainest  language  possible  that  '  countervaihng  duties,'  so  called,  are  not 
duties  to  countervail  imports  ;  are,  in  fact,  not  '  duties '  at  all  in  the  ordinary  fiscal 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  a  contingent  penalty  :  and  that  '  they  are  not,  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  "Protective."'  " 

February  ^th,  1898. 


*  The  wording  of  the  resolution  against  the  Bounties  carried  with  one  dissentient  only  in  a 
crowded  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  February  4,  1898. 

t  (And,  within  the  last  month,  even  by  the  Cobden  Club,  which  during  1898  did  its  best  to  pre- 
vent the  door  being  opened  by  international  Treaty,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  to  British  citizens 
in  British  markets.) 


THE  CASE  FOR  ACTION. 


Ill  the  preceding  extract  are  summarised  the  main  propositions  on  which  rests  the 
case  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Foreign  State  Sugar  Bounties.  This  case,  it  cannot ' 
be  too  often  repeated,  does  not  rest  on  the  ex  parte  statements  of  interested 
traders  and  exasperated  Colonists.  The  question  has  been  threshed  out  in  all  its 
hearings  by  the  semi-judicial  investigations  of  impartial  Statesmen,  Select 
Committees,  and  Royal  Commissions.  The  Bounties,  in  short,  have  been  proved 
to  operate  ^^prejudicially  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,'''  as  Lord 
Salisbury's  letter  of  May  31s/  last  puts  it. 

Save  by  the  few  extremists  who  still  uphold  the  ^'Smugglers'  Doctrine''  of  Free 
Trade,  who  rail  equally  against  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  and  the  exclusion 
by  Act  of  Parliament  of  Foreign  Prison-made  Goods,  and  who  hear  even  in 
Lord  Fatrer's  recent  Cobden  Club  manifesto  on  behalf  of  the  Open  Door  an  echo 
of  Anti-Free  Trade  doctrines,  the  correctness  of  this  verdict  and  the  truth  of  these 
main  propositions  has  never  been  disputed.  Save  also,  it  must  be  added,  by  the 
few  zvho  have  occasionally  rushed  into  print  to  air  their  views  on  this  question 
■without  even  troubling  to  glance  through  the  Blue  Books  and  Parliamentary 
Papers  connected  with  the  subject.  Not  a  few  leading  articles  have  indeed 
appeared  in  papers,  otherwise  usually  well  informed,  evidently  written  in  complete 
ignorance  not  only  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  1879 — the  Magna  Charta  of  Abolition  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade — but 
apparently  even  of  the  fact  that  such  a  Committee  ever  existed.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  twelve  months,  hoivever,  the  uninformed  and  unintelligent  criticisms 
applied  in  former  years  so  generally  to  this  Bounty  question  has  given  place  to  a 
wiser  appreciation  of  the  important  issues  at  stake,  a  result  due  both  to  the  excellent 
work  accomplished  by  the  recent  Royal  Commission  so  ably  presided  over  by 
Sir  Henry  Norman,  and  to  the  keener  public  interest  manifested  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  British  Commerce. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Lord  Salisbury  used  these  memorable  words  in 
reference  to  the  Sugar  Bounties  : — /  want  you.  as  somebody  has  put  it,  to  clear 
your  minds  of  cant,  and  distinctly  to  understand  what  the  issue  is.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  public  opinion  of  England,  and  especially  of  the  working 
class  of  England,  has  made  up  its  mind  on  this  matter,  we  shall  act  with  dignity 
and  we  shall  act  with  effects 

That  time  has  now  come.  Public  opinion  has  cleared  its  mind  of  cant, 
understands  very  distinctly  what  the  issue  is,  and  the  Government  is  now  called 
on  by  the  Colonies,  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce ,  the  Trades 
Councils  and  the  Press  of  this  country,  to  carry  out  its  pledges,  and,  at  the  eleventh 
hour  though  it  be,    to  act  with  dignity  and  to  act  with  effect." 

February  ^th,  1899. 
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FREE  TRADE  and  BOUNTIES. 


"  We  do  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  Corn  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  purchasing  it  at  a  cheaper  money  value  ;  we  require  it  at  the 
natural  price  of  the  world's  market.  Whether  it  becomes 
dearer  with  a  free  trade  or  cheaper,  it  matters  not  to  us, 
provided  the  people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural  price, 
and  every  source  of  supply  is  freely  opened,  as  Nature  and 
Nature's  God  intended  it  to  be  ;  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we 
be  satisfied."— COfiZ)£yV. 

"  I  am  very  far  from  approving  what  I  may  call  the 
smuggler's  doctrine,  that  cheapness  to  the  consumer,  however 
illegitimately  produced,  is  the  only  real  national  good."— 5/r 
MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH,  M.P. 

"  We  do  not  want  Protection  ....  We  ask  for  nothing 
but  Free  Trade.  We  ask  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade, 
which  is  practically  destroyed  by  these  Bounties." — Mr.  C,  L 

RITCHIE,  M.P.,  speaking  on  the  Bounties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  I  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  fmd  in  the  writings  of 
any  of  those  who  advocate  Free  Trade  any  justification  for  the 
theory  that  Bounties  given  in  the  way  in  which  these  Bounties 
are  given  by  foreign  Powers  to  the  detriment  of  British 
producers,  cannot  in  some  way  or  other  be  countervailed," 
—Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  2nd,  1898. 

"  My  opinion  of  the  Bounty  system  I  have  never  concealed, 
and  I  think  that  those  Free  Traders  are  ver/  imprudent  who 
contrive  to  identify  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  with  the  support 
of  this  abominable  Bounty  system.  The  Bounty  system  is 
inconsistent  with  Free  Trade  and  hostile  to  Free  Trade, 
and  it  ought  to  be— I  think  it  must  be,  1  think  it  will  be — 
soon  abolished." — Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  at  Birmingham,  January  28th, 
1899. 


THE  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE 
—  AND  AFTER? 


A  Retrospect  and  Prospect. 


Within  the  last  twelve  months  much  has  been  heard  of  the Open 
Door."  It  has  been  definitely  adopted  by  the  Government,  with  the 
practically  unanimous  support  of  the  whole  country,  including  Lord 
Farrer  and  the  Cobden  Club,  as  the  keynote  of  our  Foreign  and  Com- 
mercial Policy. 

In  February,  1899,  as  in  February,  1898,  it  still  remains  for  the 
Government  to  take  effectual  steps  to  carry  out  this  policy  in  the  case 
of  British  citizens  who  demand  to-day,  as  they  have  for  over  thirty 
years,  that  the  British  Government  shall  not  permit  the  door  to 
British  markets  to  be  closed  to  them,  in  violation  of  all  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  by  the  aggressive  fiscal  legislation  of  Foreign  States. 

But  for  the  failure  of  the  Brussels  Conference  the  door,  kept  shut 
for  so  many  years,  would  have  been  at  last  opened. 

How  and  why  the  Conference  failed  may  be  told  in  a  few 
paragraphs.  The  story  cannot  be  said  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
British  statesmanship,  or  add  to  its  reputation  either  for  Consistency  or 
Resolution. 


How  the  Brussels  Conference  Originated. 

January,  1898.  To  find  a  Remedy  against  Bounties  was  first  definitely 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Government  programme  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  his  speech  at  Liverpool  in  January.*  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (referring  to  the  West  Indies  only)  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  Government  regarded  the  state  of  things 
brought  to  light  in  the  Report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  as 
a  crying  injustice  "  to  British  citizens,  and  considered  it  their 
duty  to  find  a  remedy  "  alike  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
weltare  of  the  Empire:  a  '^New  Departure"  was  to  be  inaugurated 


*  For  Report  of  this  speech,  see  ''Truth  about  Foreij^n  Bounties,"  pp.  77-82. 
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and  a  Policy  of  Initiative  and  Resolution"  was  to  replace  the 
attitude  of  Apathy  and  Indifference "  hitherto  pursued  by 
Downing  Street :  to  that  end  the  Government  had  decided  to  call 
an  International  Conference  in  London  of  the  Powers  interested, 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  suppression  of  the  Bounties,  but 
they  had  been  anticipated  by  Belgium,  which  had  already  issued 
invitations  to  a  similar  Conference  at  Brussels,  and  this  invitation 
had  been  accepted  :  it  was  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  prove 
successful,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Government  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  British  Colonies  and  their  staple  industry  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  operation  of  the  Bounties,  and  with  a  view  to  enabling 
the  industry  and  the  population  to  tide  over  the  immediate  crisis 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  ^^a  very  large  grant-in-aid  to  the 
West  InJies  would  be  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament." 

The  Queen's  Speech. 

In  confirmation  of  this  pledge  a  formal  announcement  to  this 
effect  appeared  in  the  Queen's  Speech  read  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  it  was  senii-officially  announced  that  the  pro- 
posed Conference  would  commence  its  sittings  at  Brussels  at 
an  early  date.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  from  the  con- 
tinual postponements  that  more  than  one  hitch  had  occurred 
in  determining  terms  of  reference  which  would  meet  the  views  of 
all  the  Powers  concerned,  a  bad  omen  for  the  prospects  of  a 
successful  issue  to  its  deliberations  which  has  been  only  too  well 
verified.  These  difficulties  were  finally  overcome,  not  without 
some  diplomatic  finesse  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  Government. 

Larger  Issues  Opened  Up. 

In  the  meantime  the  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Governments  of  Queensland  and  Mauritius,  and  the  London, 
Lancashire,  and  Clyde  Refiners  were  demonstrating  by  petitions, 
memorials,  and  resolutions  that  they,  as  well  as  the  West  Indies, 
were  deeply  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  that  they  too  had 
claims  no  less  urgent  to  be  considered  in  its  settlement.  In  fact 
the  Refining  Industries  of  Great  Britain  can  prove  a  priority  of 
claim  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  even  over  the  West  Indies, 
seeing  that  the  early  negotiations  of  the  Sixties  were  undertaken 
solely  on  their  behalf  by  the  British  Government.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  very  large  grant-in-aid  to  the  West  Indies." 
A  small  grant  was  voted  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  in 
March,  chiefly  to  enable  some  of  the  smaller  islands  to  pay  off 
an  accumulation  of  deficits,  but  in  asking  for  the  vote  Mr. 
Chamberlain  expressly  deprecated  any  discussion  on  the  main 
issues  involved,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Conference  was  about  to 
meet.  In  the  meantime,  also,  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  acting  on 
behalf  of  all  the  various  interests  involved,  took  advantage 
of  this  delay  to  bring  home  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  the 
Government,  to  Parliament,  and  the  country  both  the  world-wide 
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nature  of  the  issues  at  stake*  and  the  necessity  of  granting  adequate 
powers  to  the  British  Delegates  at  the  Conference,  unless  its 
delibtrations  were  to  be  doomed  beforehand  to  the  same  faiku'e 
which  had  hitherto  characterised  every  International  Conference 
on  this  question  since  1862. 


Parliamentary  Conference  and  Deputation. 

March,  1898.  It  was  pointed  out  at  a  Conference  held  in  the  House 
of  Commons  between  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  League, 
on  March  10,  that  to  send  Delegates  to  Brussels  without  such 
powers  was  to  court  certain  failure,  and  frustrate  in  advance  all 
April,  1898.  prospects  of  success.  These  considerations  were  further 
impressed  on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  a  very  large  Deputation 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  received  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  then 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  very  clearly  put  by  the  Spokesmen 
of  the  Deputation  and  in  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  Members 
of  Parliament  by  Colonel  Victor  Milward,  JM.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Lawrence,  M.P. 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Germany,  Ausiria, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  from  whence  v\^e  import  80%  of  our 
supplies  of  Beet  Sugar,  are  prepared  to  abolish  their 
Bounties  on  Sugar,  provide^i  this  country  v\^ill,  in  concert 
vvith  the  other  signatory  Powers,  agree  to  penalise  or 
prohibit  imports  of  Sugar  from  any  country  which 
continues  to  give  Bounties.  Unless  Great  Britain  is 
willing  to  give  these  countries  the  security  they  demand, 
namely,  that  after  abolishing  Bounties  themselves  they 
shall  not  have  to  compete  against  Bounty-fed  Sugar  in 
British  markets,  the  Conference  is  necessarily  fore-doomed 
to  failure." 


*  Vide  Resolutions  passed  January  27  : — 

Eesollieti : 

(1)  That  this  meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  representing  all  the  British  and  Colonial 

industries  injuriously  aft'ected  by  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties,  desires  to  put  on  record  its 
appreciation  of 

The  recognition  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  solidarity  of  interests  between  the  Mother 

Country  and  Her  Colonies, 
His  definite  pronouncement  that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  allow  the  West 

Indian  Colonies  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  operation  of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  and 
His  definite  assertion  that  Countervailing  Duties  are  sound  in  principle  and  would 

secure  Free  Trade  in  Sugar. 

(2)  That  it  further  recognises  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid  which  are  about  to  be 

proposed  to  Parliament  to  enable  these  Colonies  to  tide  over  the  financial  crisis  which  has 
overtaken  them  in  consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  previous  Governments  in  regard 
to  the  aggressive  commercial  warfare  which  has  brought  their  staple  industry  to  the  verge 
of  ruin. 

(3)  That, — while  justification  for  what  has  been  generally  termed  the  "  Policy  of  Doles  "  as  a 

Temporary  Palliative  for  the  evil  effects  of  the  Bounties  in  one  portion  of  the  Empire  may 
be  found,  both  in  the  above  considerations  and  in  the  fact  that  an  International  Conference 
on  the  Sugar  Bounties  is  about  to  meet — such  a  Policy  can  in  no  way  relieve  the 
Government  of  their  bounden  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  Polic}'^  of  Doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does  not  afford  permanent  Remedy  in 
their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  Home  Refining  Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing 
Colonies  as  before — at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  financial  policy  of  Foreign  Governments. 
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Mr.  Balfour,  in  reply,  assured  the  Deputation  that  the 
Government  were  as  strongly  desirous  of  the  success  of  the 
Conference  as  any  of  the  Members  present,"  and  that  they  would 
**use  every  means  they  could  emplov  to  bring  its  deliberations  to 
a  successful  issue."* 

Foredoomed  to  Failure. 

Jwie  7.  In  due  course  the  Conference  met.  As  had  been  foreseen, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  a  Convention  for  the  general  suppression  of  all 
Bounties.  France  —  backed  by  Russia  —  remained  obdurately 
hostile,  and  the  British  Delegates,  enjoined  strictly  by  their  in- 
structions to  an  impotent  '^attitude  of  reserve,"  looked  on  while 
France  dictated  to  the  world  the  conditions  under  which  one  of 
the  world's  chief  industries  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  sole  tangible 
result  of  several  protracted  discussions  appears  to  have  been 
that  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  mterpretation  of  the 
word  Bounties." 

The  final  sitting  of  the  Conference  took  place  on  }une  25, 
when  "it  was  agreed  that  the  Belgian  Government  should  pursue 
the  subject  through  the  diplomatic  channel  and  convoke  the  Con- 
ference later  on  if  a  satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained." 

An  Edifying  Story. 

The  British  Delegates  returned  to  lay  before  the  Prime  Minister 
the  edifying  story  of  their  fruitless  trip  to  Brussels,  which  was  duly 
Ju/y.,  1898.  printed  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  in  the  last  days  of  July.  This  serves  to 
prove  how  absolutely  correct  in  every  essential  was  the  forecast 
of  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  had  represented  to  Mr. 
Balfour  the  futility  of  sending  British  Delegates  without  adequate 
powers.  As  to  why  the  Government  had  thought  lit  to  adopt 
this  course  in  face  of  Mr.  Balfour's  pledge  that  they  would  ''use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  bring  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference  to  a  successful  issue,"  does  not  appear  in  the  pages  of 
this  Paper. 

The  Government  Defence. 

August,  1898.  Nor  again  does  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  of  August  2,. 
in  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  debate  on  certain  grants  in 
aid  to  the  West  Indies  to  formulate  ''something  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  review  of  the  position,"  alTord  any  really  satisfactory  clue 
to  the  extreme  disproportion  between  the  professions  and  per- 
formance of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  subject.  On  the 
contrary  the  masterly  statement  of  the  case  for  abolition  in  the 
interests  of  Free  Trade,  +  which  that  speech  contains,  and  the 


*  For  full  Report  of  Proceedings,  both  at  the  Parliamentary  Conference  and  Deputation,  see 
separate  pamphlets,  of  which  particulars  are  advertised  on  back  of  cover. 

■\]^ide  the  eloquent  passage  which  begins,  "  If  we  did  not  threaten  countervailing  duties,  it  was 
not  because  we  were  influenced  by  any  theoretical  idea  that  such  a  course  would  be  opposed  to  Free 
Trade,"  &c. 
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convincing  refutation  therein  of  the  '^injury  to  consumers" 
argument* — the  two  points  on  which  the  anti-abohtionists'  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  base  the  case  for  non-intervention — only 
serve  to  render  the  more  inexphcahle  the  attitude  adopted  by  our 
Government  at  Brussels,  and  to  emphasise  its  inconsistency. 


Confined  to  One  Aspect. 

To  begin  with,  this  ''general  review"  was  necessarily  limited, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  debate,  to  the  West  Indian  aspect  of  the 
question. 

In  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Colonial  Oftice  are  docketed 
statistics,  reports,  and  petitions  innumerable,  dealing  with  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  foreign  Bounties,  not  only  in  British 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  also  in  the  other  sugar- 
producing  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  But  of  these  other  Colonies 
no  mention  was  made  in  this  debate. 

In  the  India  Office  are  filed  the  documents  which  foretell  the 
evils  with  which  the  perpetuation  of  the  Bounty  System  is 
threatening  a  staple  industry  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  +  To  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  Indian  industry  and  the  Indian  Government, 
a  special  Delegate  had  been  sent  to  Brussels.  But  of  India  not  a 
word  was  said. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  stored  the  records 
which  tell  how  our  once  flourishing  Refining  Trade  has  been  and 
is  being  sacrificed  to  utter  extinction.  But  to  the  refining 
industries  of  England  and  Scotland  there  is  not  a  single  reference. 

As  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  have  referred  in  detail  to  interests 
which  are  under  the  Parliamentary  charge  of  his  Ministerial 


*"  In  any  case,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  effect  would  not  exceed  an  eighth  of  a  penny  in 
the  lb.  That  may  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  consider,  but  at  least  let  us  not  exaggerate.  At  the 
present  moment  bounty  by  which  this  countervailing  duty  will  have  to  be  measured  is  roughly  30s. 
per  ton  for  Germany  ;  it  is  by  the  minimum  duty  that  the  injury  to  the  trade  has  to  be  measured. 
Now,  how  much  of  that  goes  to  the  consumer  at  the  present  time  ?  It  is  a  matter  for  argument.  It 
it  perfectly  certain  that  the  German  producer  of  sugar  will  keep  as  much  as  he  can  in  his  own  pocket, 
and  will  only  give  the  consumer  as  much  as  is  absolutelj'^  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  market.  I  will  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  he  only  keeps  los  for  himself, 
leaving  20s.  for  the  consumer  ;  in  that  case  20s.  measures  the  advantage  to  the  consumer  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  it  is  at  the  ver}-  outside  an  eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  lb.  That  may  fairly  be 
considered  the  injury  done  to  the  consumer  if  the  bounties  were  abolished.  Let  me  say  that  the 
result  would  follow  equally  whether  the  bounties  are  abolished  by  voluntary  means  or  by  any  pressure 
upon  the  countries  giving  the  bounties,  and  therefore  it  is  most  illogical  for  any  honourable  member 
to  get  up  and  say  that  the  injury  to  the  consumer  is  so  great  that  countervailing  duties,  or  any  other 
duties,  must  not  be  resorted  to,  when  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  us  going  into  a  conference  to  get 
the  same  duties  removed  by  voluntary  means,  which  would  have  the  same  eft'ect  as  if  they  had  been 
renaoved  by  pressure." 

f  Vide,  for  instance,  the  Memorandum  sent  in  by  the  Bengal  Chamber,  which  concludes  thus  : — 
"  In  conclusion,  in  the  event  of  the  Continental  subsidies  not  being  done  awa}^  with,  the  measure 
proposed  would  free  India  from  the  injurious  effects  of  a  pernicious  bounty  system  which  has  enabled 
beet  sugar  to  dominate  its  markets,  and  threatens,  in  the  interests  of  alien  agricultural  populations, 
not  onL  to  bring  disaster  and  ruin  on  a  large  section  0/  our  own  cultivating  and  industrial  classes, 
but  to  add  to  the  existing  difficulties  of  the  Government  the  m  Jst  dangerous  of  all  problems,  an  agrarian 
grievance,  calculated  to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  distrust  and  discontent,  which  once  aroused  might  be 
difficult  to  allay,"  For  a  full  statement  of  the  Indian  case,  vide  pamphlet  "  India  and  the  Sugar 
Bounties,"  advertised  on  back  of  cover 
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colleagues,  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ritchie.  But  it  is  to 
be  keenly  regretted  that  the  task  of  defending  the  Government's 
policy,  or  rather  lack  of  policy,  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  which 
has  resulted  in  riveting  anew  for  an  undefined  period  the  fetters 
of  the  foreign  Bounties  on  the  sugar  industries  of  the  whole 
British  Empire,  should  have  been  undertaken  solely  in  its  relation 
to  onr  West  Indian  Colonies.  The  Bounties  have  to  be  abolished 
or  neutralised  not  in  the  interests  of  the  West  Indies  only,  not  as 
a  departmental  item  of  Colonial  administration,  but  on  broad 
grounds  of  principle  which  touch  the  very  foundations  on  which 
are  based  the  mutual  ties  of  loyalty  and  service  between  the 
Citizen  and  the  State,  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies. 

A  Strange  Contention. 

The  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  save  the  West  Indian 
aspects  of  the  question  would  have  in  any  case  deprived  this  defence 
of  the  Government's  inaction  at  Brussels  of  serious  weight,  even 
allowing  the  correctness  of  the  figures  used  in  support  of  the 
strange  contention  that  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indian 
section  of  the  Empire  would,  for  the  present,  owing  to  the 
countervailing  duties  in  America,  not  only  not  derive  any  benefit, 
but  would  actually  suffer  by  the  suppression  of  bounty-fed  com- 
petition in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  If,  as  is  the  case, 
that  contention  is  based  on  an  erroneous  calculation  of  market 
prices,  the  defence  crumbles  to  the  ground.* 

"The  General  Interests  of  the  Empire." 

It  was  not  on  behalf  of  West  Indian  interests  only  that  the 
Delegates  were  sent  to  represent  this  country  at  the  Conference. 
It  was — to  use  Lord  Salisbury's  own  words  in  his  written  instruc- 
tions to  the  Delegates — because  the  Government  considered  the 
Sugar  Bounties  to  be  "  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
British  Empire."    The  variety  of  these   general   interests  is 

*  In  the  volume  of  the  "  Parliamentar}'  Debates  "  which  contains  this  speech  there  is  unluckily 
lacking  the  asterisk  *  which  indicates  that  it  has  been  revised  for  publication  by  the  speaker,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  figures  printed  accurately  represent  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  would  appear  from  the  figures  as  published  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  basing  his  contention  on 
erroneous  information  as  to  the  prices  then  cvirrent  in  the  British  and  United  States  markets. 
Hansard  makes  Mr.  Chamberlain  give  the  price  for  cane  sugar  in  the  British  market  at  £i  a  ton  less 
than  the  market  quotation  then  current,  at  which  business  had  actually  been  done  a  few  hours 
previously.  But,  apart  from  figures,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  argue  that  the  removal  of  the 
boycott  from  one  of  its  two  natural  markets  could  be  more  advantageous  to  a  trade  than  the 
removal  of  the  boycott  from  both.  By  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  it  might  equally  be  argued  on  the 
converse  side  that  the  fewer  "  open  doors  "  for  British  Trade  the  better,  and  that  the  French,  for 
example,  are  actually  conferring  a  benefit  on  British  Trade  by  closing  the  door  in  Madagascar.  For 
a  very  able  risumd  of  the  effect  of  countervailing  duties  in  restoring  Free  Trade  and  securing  an 
"  open  door,"  see  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee,  quoted  at  length  in  "  Truth 
about  Bounties,"  pp.  15-24 
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reflected  in  the  very  composition  of  the  Delegation.  Besides^ 
Sir  Henry  Bergne  and  Lord  Ampthill,  representing  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Offices  respectively,  there  were  sent  Mr.  Ozanne, 
specially  commissioned' to  safeguard  Indian  interests,  Sir  Nevile 
(then  Mr.)  Lubbock,  specially  appointed  as  expert  adviser,  at  the 
request  of  representatives  of  all  the  Colonies  involved,  notably 
Queensland  and  Mauritius,"  and  Mr.  George  Martineau,  specially 
appointed  in  the  same  capacity  to  watch  the  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  great  Home  Refining  Industries  of  London,  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  Clyde. 


Inexplicable  Timidity. 

The  crying  injustice  "  to  which  British  citizens  are  subjected 
by  the  operation  of  the  foreign  bounties,  and  for  which  the 
Government  have  stated  that  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  find 
a  remedy,"  are  general  to  the  ivhole  British  Empire,  not  particular 
to  the  British  West  Indies  ;  the  best  and  simplest  remedy  of  all 
— the  abolition  of  Bounties  as  an  international  nuisance  "  by 
international  treaty — was  thrust  into  their  hands  by  the  initiative 
of  the  bounty-giving  Powers  themselves  ;  its  acceptance  was 
pressed  on  them  by  a  majority  of  their  own  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  the  ease  with  which  it  might  have  been 
carried  through  has  been  even  insisted  on  by  the  Government 
itself* — and  yet  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  the  sole  and  sufficient 
excuse  for  their  non-acceptance  of  this  golden  opportunity,  the 
fact  that  an  admittedly  precarious!  respite  has  been  secured  to  one 
particular  section  of  the  threatened  industry — a  respite  to  one  set 
of  Colonies  in  the  West,  which  is  only  bought  at  the  expense 
of  India  and  another  set  of  Colonies  in  the  East  J — a  respite 


*  The  clearness  with  which  this  was  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  adds  yet  one  more  cause  for 
wondering  at  the  attitude  enjoined  on  the  British  Delegates : — "  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference  that  England  is  the  market  at  which  all  these  bounties  are  aimed. 
There  are  protective  arrangements  securing  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  market.  We 
import  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  year,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  import  of 
French  sugar  during  the  past  ten  years  has  not  exceeded  200,000  tons  per  annum.  Therefore  it  is 
only  about  one-eight  our  consumption,  and  even  if  it  were  excluded  altogether  by  an}^  fiscal  arrange- 
ments it  would  not  materially  affect  our  supply  or  materially  affect  prices.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
future  dealing  with  the  question  the  French  Government  will  take  that  into  consideration.  They 
must  feel  that  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  this  country — about  which  I  shall  sa}-  nothing  at  this 
moment — it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  us  to  exclude  French  sugar  altogether,"  &c. 

The  British  Delegates  themselves  in  their  official  Report  are  equally  plain  spoken  : — 
"All  the  Continental  sugar-producing  States,  by  means  of  customs  duties  and  internal  legislation, 
reserve  the  entire  supply  of  the  home  market  to  the  home  producer  of  sugar ;  and  the  English, 
and  to  a  rapidly  increasing  extent  the  Indian,  market  thus  becomes  essential  for  the  surplus 
sugar  production  of  the  European  countries.  Any  steps  by  which  these  markets  might  be  closed  to 
bounty-fed  sugar  must  therefore  have  a  decisive  effect  in  securing  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  bounty 
system." 

t  "  But  it  is  not  permanent,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  hope  it  will  be  permanent.  At  any 
moment  the  situation  may  be  altered  either  by  a  change  in  the  United  States  fiscal  system,  or  by 
the  conditions  of  the  United  States  markets." 

X  How  the  countervailing  duties  levied  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States- 
since  July,  1897,  while  opening  the  door  to  non-bounty-fed  sugar  in  the  U.  S.  markets,  and  thereby 
mitigating  the  West  Indian  crisis,  are  at  the  same  time  necessarily  operating  to  aggravate  matters 
in  the  Indian  and  Australian  markets,  by  deflecting  thereto  the  surplus  bounty -fed  beet  of  Europe  is 
pointed  out— (i)  In  the  Memorial  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated  November  2nd,  1898, 
where  it  is  stated  that  as  the  result  of  the  American  countervailing  duties  "  India  is  daily  becoming 
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which  leaves  the  '^general  interests"  of  the  Empire,  in  this 
question,  as  before,  at  the  mercy  of  the  fiscal  needs  or  caprices 
of  foreign  Legislatures. 


An  Untenable  Plea. 

But,  in  justice  to  the  defence,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
subsidiary  plea  was  also  entered.  It  was  said  that  we  should 
avoid  interfering "  with  a  trade  of  1,500,000  tons  (approximate 
British  imports  of  sugar)  in  the  interests  of  a  trade  of  250,000 
tons  (approximate  West  Indian  output). 

Now,  even  admitting  that  this  is  a  sound  political  excuse  for 
refusing  to  right  an  admitted  wrong,  and  assuming  that  this  is 
merely  a  West  Indian  question,  in  what  possible  way  can  the^ 
Abolition  of  Bounties  by  International  Treaty  "interfere  with' 
this  trade  of  1,500,000  tons,  even  supposing  that  France  should 
hold  aloof  from  such  a  Treaty,  and  that  it  were  necessary  to 
exclude  her  sugars  ?  We  are  told  in  the  very  same  breath  that 
such  exclusion  of  France's  200,000  tons  could  not  affect  either 
supply  or  prices.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  dreaded  inter- 
ference ?  Sugar  is  not  a  commodity  w^hich  could  be  smuggled 
in,  and  the  only  result  of  such  exclusion  would  be  the  temporary 
disappearance  of  French  sugar  from  our  list  of  imports.  The 
"interference,"  therefoie,  is  one  that  would  concern,  not  the 
1,500,000  tons  of  British  imports,  but  the  200,000  tons  of  French 
exports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  it  is  fairly  obvious — as 
is  broadly  hinted  at  in  the  same  paragraph — that  France  could  not 
possibly  afford  to  hold  aloof  and  lose  the  British  market.  While 
we  have  been  importing  on  the  average  less  than  15  per  cent,  of 
our  supplies  from  France,  France  depends  on  us  as  an  outlet  for 
over  60  per  cent,  of  her  total  sugar  export. 

The  irrelevance  of  this  "interference"  plea  is  therefore 
sufficiently  clear,  if  we  look  at  it  only  in  the  light  of  West  Indian 
claims.  When  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  total  sugar  production 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  Government  stand  condemned  out  of 
their  own  mouth  and  invite  the  obvious  retort  that  it  is  manifestly 
inexpedient  that  the  interests  of  a  French  trade  of  200,000  tons 
should  be  allowed  to  "  inierfere  "  with  an  Imperial  trade  of  3  to 
4,000,000  tons,  a  trade  which,  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  is 
represented  by  the  refining  of  600,000  tons.* 


more  flooded  by  subsidised  sugar  the  gradual  but  steady  extinction  of  her  own  industry  "  ;  and 
(2)  in  the  Petition  dated  October  29th,  1898,  forwarded  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Mauritius — (3)  in  the  Annual  Review  of  Trade  in  British  India  (1897-8)  which,  after  pointing  out 
that  the  imports  of  bounty-fed  sugar  into  India  have  risen  from  600  tons  in  1887-8  to  109,000  tons 
in  1897-8,  proceeds  :  "  In  sugar  imports  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  of  51*8  per  cent,  owing  to 
the  extraordinarily  large  quantity  of  German  and  Austrian  sugar  poixred  into  the  country.  Tlie 
sugar  trade  of  these  countries  was  diverted  to  the  East  by  the"  countervailing  duty  on  bounty -fed 
sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  imposed  by  the  Dingley  Tariff  and  the  successful  competition 
in  the  English  market  of  French  sugar  owing  to  the  enhanced  export  bounty  allowed  by  the 
French  Government." 

*  For  the  results  of  this  "interference"  on  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  the  world,  see  Sir 
Neyile  Lubbock's  speech,  where  he  estimates  the  losses  which  hru  ir  accrued  thereby  to  the  British 
Engineering  industry  alone,  at  ;(."3o,ooo,ooo. 
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A  "  Still  Worse  State  of  Aifairs  "  Threatened. 

One  last  point  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the  British 
Government  does  not  act,  other  Governments  will.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stated  that  he  was  not  at  all  without  hopes  "  that 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  the  Belgian  Government  under- 
took to  open  with  France  and  Russia  after  the  breakdown  of 
the  Conference  might  lead  to  a  conclusive  settlement."  From 
what  has  transpired  in  the  intervening  six  months  there  is  little 
to  confirm  any  such  optimistic  anticipations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  firmly  anticipated  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  that  we 
may  look  forward  in  the  near  future,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
Brussels  fiasco,  to  an  even  more  embittered  warfare  between 
the  bounty-giving  Powers.  This  possibility  is  more  than  hinted 
at  in  the  Official  Report  of  the  British  Delegates,  w^hen  they  state 
that,  '^if  no  solution  can  be  obtained,  it  is  possible  that  a  still 
worse  state  of  affairs  may  result  by  the  increase  of  bounties  in 
various  countries." 


An  "  Attitude  of  Reserve "  no  Longer  Possible. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  Brussels  fiasco  may  be  said  to  have 
aggravated  the  crisis.  But  in  aggravating  the  crisis  it  has  also 
brought  into  sharper  relief  than  ever  the  necessity  for  cariying 
into  effect  the  long  promised  policy  of  Initiative  and  Resolu- 
tion." By  persisting  in  a  Policy  of  Reserve,"  '^Postponement/' 
and  Non-intervention,"  the  Government  will  be  deliberately 
inviting  such  a  worse  state  of  affairs "  as  will  practically  spell 
ruin  to  the  sugar  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India^ 
Queensland,  and  Mauritius,  and — as  regards  even  the  West  Indian 
industry,  temporarily  respited  though  it  be — ^will  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  devise  any  such  financial 
guarantee  as  will  at  once  tempt  capitalists  to  find  money  for 
the  proposed  improvements  and  at  the  same  time  commend  itself 
to  Parliament  as  a  wise  and  justifiable  use  of  public  monies. 
After  assisting  with  one  hand  to  tighten  the  cord  by  which  the 
sufferer  is  being  strangled,  it  is  scarcely  logical  to  hold  out 
the  other  in  an  appeal  for  artificial  stimulants.  The  only 
guarantee  which  can  be  really  satisfactory  to  the  common 
sense  of  Capitalists  and  Parliament  is  the  guarantee  of  the  "Open 
Door."  With  the  co-operation  of  France  if  possible,  without  if 
necessary,  but — whether  with  or  without — an  Open  Door  to  the 

open  markets  of  the  British  Empire  must  in  "the  general 
interests  "  of  that  Empire  be  guaranteed  to  the  sugar  industries 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies  ;  an  Open  Door 
through  which  all  the  sugars  of  the  world,  British  or  foreign, 
may  be  free  to  enter,  alike  in  the  interests  of  consumer  and 
producer,  on  the  basis  of  natural  prices,  fair  competition  and  true 
Free  Trade. 


B 
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Signed  by  upwards  of  iSo  Members  of  Parliament, 

And  presented  by  a  Deputation  on  behalf  of  the  same, 
April  21,  1898,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Acting  Secretary 
for  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  Parliament,  respectfully 
request  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  urge  the 
necessity  in  view  of  past  experience,  of  granting  to  the 
British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  forthcoming  International 
Conference  at  Brussels  on  the  Sugar  Bounties,  such  powers 
as  will  enable  them  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  support  of 
those  countries  which  are  willing  to  abolish  the  Bounty 
System." 


'*  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  think  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  They  believe  it  to  be 
a  crying  injustice." 


The  "Open  Door" 

FOR 

British  Sugar  Industries. 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

Public  Meeting, 

HELD  AT 

Under  the  auspices  of  IJic  A  iiti-Boiuity  Lciiji^ue, 

JANUARY  9th,  1899, 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STAN  MORE,  aC.M.G*,  in  the  Chair, 

WITH 

TEXTS  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS 

AND 

EPITOME    OF    THE  SPEECHES 

Delivered  by 

THE    RIGHT   HON.  CHAIRMAN, 
ADMIRAL   SIR   JOHN    E.   COMMERELL,   G.C.B.,  V.C., 
THE    HON.    SIR   HORACE   TOZER,  K.C.M.G., 
SIR  M.  M.  BHOWNAGGREE,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P., 
SIR    FREDERICK    YOUNG,  K.C.M.G., 
SIR    NEVILE    LUBBOCK,  K.C.M.G., 
LIEUT.-GEN.  F.  W.  LAURIE,  M.P., 
Mr.    T.    O.    EASTON,    J. P., 
Mr.   ARTHUR  EADES, 
and  others 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanmore,  G.C.M.G,,  President  of  the  Anti- 
Bounty  League,  took  the  Chair,  and  was  supported  by  Admiral  Sir  John  E. 
Commerell,  G.C.B.,  V,C.,  The  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent- 
General  for  Queensland,  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P.,  Sir  Nevile 
Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  ].  Jourdain,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Lt.-Gen.  Laurie,  M.P.,  R.  G.  Webster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Messrs.  Edwin 
Tate,  T.  O.  Easton,  C.  J.  Crosiieid,  A.  W.  Crichton,  Abram  Lyle,  and  Arthur 
Eades,  Secretar}^  of  the  Birmingham  Trades'  CounciL 

Lietters  or  Telegrams,  expressing  their  regret  at  being  unable  to 
be  present,  were  received  from  : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harewood, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  Edward  Hill,  M.P.,  Su-  A.  Hickman, 
M.P.,  Col.  Denny,  M,P.,  Mr.  Charles  MacArthur,  M.P.,  My.W.  F.  Lawrence, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brodie  Hoare,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Renshaw,  M.P. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED 
AND  PASSED  UNANIMOUSLY. 


Proposed  by  Sir  NEVILE  LUBBOCK,  K.C.M.G.,  and  seconded  by  The 
Hon.  Sip  HORACE  TOZER,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General  for  Queens- 
land : — 

git  \oa^  rc0ollicti : 

1.  — *^That  the  Aiiti-Bounty  League  hereby  records  on  behalf  of 
those  interested  in  the  Sugar  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
its  disappointment  and  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  Brussels  Conference 
to  secure  by  International  Treaty  the  suppression  of  the  Foreign  State 
Bounty  System." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  ARTHUR  EADES,  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Trades' 
Council,  and  seconded  by  Admipal  SiP  JOHN  E.  COMMERELL, 
G.C.B.,  V.C.  :— 

gjt  voas  re0oltieti: 

2.  — ''That  such  failure  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  due  to 
the  'attitude  of  Reserve'  enjoined  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  British  Delegates  to  that  Conference  in  their  formal  letter  of  in- 
structions, dated  May  31st,  1898  :  and,  further,  that  such  instructions 
are  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  previous  declarations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  this  subject,  but  also  with  the  profession  put  forward  in 
the  said  letter  that  '  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  secure  the  suppression  of  all  Bounties  on  Sugar,  which  they  consider 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  British  Empire.' " 

Proposed  by  SiP  M.  M.  BHOWNAGGREE,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  F.  W.  LAURIE,  M.P.  :— 

3.  — "  That  in  view  of  these  declarations,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  officially  stated  by  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  the  Conference,  that  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  have  expressed  their  desire  to  abolish  their  systems 
of  Bounties,  this  Meeting  calls  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  enter, 
without  further  delay,  into  a  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  Bounties 
with  the  above  Powers,  guaranteeing  to  them  and  British  producers 
alike  security  in  the  open  markets  of  the  British  Empire  against  the 
State-aided  competition  of  such  other  bounty-giving  countries  as  may 
refuse  to  become  parties  to  the  Convention,  pending  the  adhesion  of 
such  countries  to  the  said  International  Convention." 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  proceedings  opened  with  the  reading  of  three  letters  received 
respectively  from  General  Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  CLE., 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
depression  of  the  British  sugar  industry,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  G.C.M.G.^ 
M.P.,  and  Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co.,  sugar  refiners,  of  Greenock. 

Sir  Henry  Norman's  Letter. 

85,  Onslow -gardens^  S.W.,  January  7,  1899. 
Dear  Lord  Stanmore, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the 
meeting  at  which  you  are  to  preside  on  Monday,  but  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  object  of  ,the  meeting,  that  is,  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  given  by  foreign  countries  on 
the  export  of  their  sugar.  My  strong  impression  is  that  not  only  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry,  but  the  same  industry  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  must  be  ruined,  or  most  seriously  injured,  if  these  bounties 
continue;  and  I  am  equally  strong  in  believing  that  bounties  will 
continue  to  be  given,  unless  this  country  and  its  dependencies 
place  a  countervailing  duty  on  all  bounty-aided  sugar.  I  trust  that 
as  a  result  of  your  meeting  the  British  public  will  be  persuaded  to 
exert  itself  to  bring  about  the  early  imposition  of  those  duties  which, 
when  once  brought  into  operation,  will  assuredly  cause  the  grant  of  the 
bounties  by  Continental  nations  to  be  abandoned. — Believe  me,  yours 
very  truly, 

(Signed)       H.  W.  Norman. 


My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  present  at  your  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  because  I  must  be  in  Paris.  Without  pinning  my 
faith  to  the  actual  wording  of  your  proposed  resolutions,  I  am,  as  you 
are  aware,  in  harmony  with  their  purport  and  intent.  I  have  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  promote  a  more  decided  course  of  action 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  most  unfair  competition  with  which  our 
sugar  industry  has  had  to  contend  for  so  many  years,  and  I  intend  to 
persevere  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  my  power. — 
Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)       Thos.  Sutherland. 
To  the  Secretary  Anti- Bounty  League. 
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Greenock,  yanuary,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — We  regret  that  neither  of  the  partners  of  our  firm 
can  be  present  at  the  important  meeting  of  the  Anti- Bounty  League, 
to  be  held  on  Monday  first,  as  we  should  have  wished,  by  our  attend- 
ance and  vote,  to  show  our  interest  in  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted. 
It  was  largely  because  we  were  imbued  with  the  expectation  that  the 
Government  would  carry  out  their  expressed  intention  of  using  every 
means  which  they  could  employ  for  the  abolition  of  Sugar  Bounties, 
that  we  recommenced  work  at  our  refinery  in  May  of  last  year,  after 
being  idle  for  twelve  months.  That  the  Government  had  the  power 
at  the  Brussels  Conference,  if  they  had  chosen  to  exercise  it,  to  compel 
a  settlement  of  the  question,  is  known  to  all  interested  ;  that  they 
allowed  British*interests  to  go  by  the  board  is  also  well  known  ;  and 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  another  year  debarred  from  the 
vaunted  advantages  of  an  "  open  door "  in  our  own  markets — the 
foreign  refiner  being  protected  in  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  about 
ten  shillings  per  ton,  which  constitutes  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  refining  sugar.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  our  Government  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  save  the  sugar  refining  trade  from  extinction, 
and  we  hope  that  the  policy  of  vigorous  action  which  Lord  Salisbury 
is  now  pursuing  w4th  regard  to  Madagascar  will  be  employed  by  him 
in  the  interests  of  our  trade.  We  wish  the  meeting  every  success.— 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)       John  Walker  &  Co. 
To  the  Secretary  Anti-Bounty  League. 


JLord  Stanmore  on  the  Situation. 

Lord  Stanmore,  in  his  opening  sentences,  referred  to  the  strong 
support  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  League  since  its  inauguration 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  They  had  met  there,  not  to  discuss  debatable 
propositions,  but  to  pass  resolutions  with  a  view  to  carrying  into  effect  a 
policy  of  w^hose  justice  and  expediency  they  were  all  convinced.  It  had  come 
to  be  recognised  alike  by  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  public  of  this 
country,  especially  by  the  operative  classes,  that  they  were  fighting  the 
battle  for  Free  Trade,  not  against  it.  This  had  greatly  encouraged  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  failure,  the  complete  failure  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  :  from  very  big  promises  had  come  very  small  results,  and  the 
most  discouraging  feature  was  the  half-hearted  position  taken  up  by 
the  Government.  Words  of  sympathy  have  been  plentiful.  Acts  of  real 
support  and  assistance  have  been  few."  Their  task  then  was  plain  :  it 
was  to  go  on  educating  the  public  as  to  the  injuries  which  would  accrue  if 
no  steps  were  taken  to  countervail  the  operation  of  the  bounties  and 
especially  to  try  and  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  undefined,  inexpressed 
prejudice  that  there  is  some  sort  of  difference  between  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  here  and  the  interests  of  British  subjects  in  the  Colonies" : 
supposing,  for  example,  as  an  extreme  illustration,  foreign  countries  were 
to  grant  an  export  bounty  on  cotton  with  a  view  to  ruining  the  staple 
industry  of  Lancashire,  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
country  for  a  single  instant.  They  must  therefore  keep  on  impressing  on 
the  Government  the  necessity  for  action,  avoiding  the  use  of  invective  or 
reproaches  for  their  past  supineness — for  which  there  may  have  been 
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causes  and  excuses  unknown  to  them — but  at  the  same  time  they  must 
not  be  "  too  kind  "  to  them.  We  think,  and  we  are  going  to  resolve, 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Government  that  things  are  in  the  condition 
they  now  are.  But  do  not  let  us  heap  reproaches  on  them  for  that. 
There  may  have  been  causes  leading  to  that  fault  which  they  may  deplore 
as  much  as  we  do." 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  then  moved  the  first  resolution  on  the  paper  as 
follows  : — 

That  the  Anti-Bounty  League  hereby  records  on  behalf  of  those 
interested  in  the  Sugar  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
its  disappointment  and  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference to  secure  by  International  Treaty  the  suppressio;i  of  the 
Foreign  State  Bounty  System." 

The  Alleged  Benefits. 

He  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  presence  there  of  representatives 
of  i\Iauritius,  India,  and  Queensland,  as  well  as  those  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Home  Industries,  for  this  Bounty  question  had  been  con- 
sidered far  too  much  hitherto  as  a  purely  West  Indian  question  ;  it  was 
rather  a  question  of  world-wide  interest,  and  letters  w^hich  had  been 
received  by  the  Anti-Bounty  League  from  Java  and  Peru  showed  that  the 
interests  of  the  whole  cane  industry  of  the  world  w-ere  at  stake.  Now  it 
had  been  stated  that  we,"  by  w^iich  he  presumed  was  meant  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  were  benefiting  by  this  Bounty  system  ;  even  if  we 
were,  it  would  afford  no  argument  for  maintaining  an  admitted  injustice. 
But  without  going  into  detail  he  would  show  how  preposterous  was  the 
notion  that  there  was  any  balance  of  benefit  to  us  in  these  islands.  At  the 
present  moment,  of  the  total  sugar  production  of  the  world,  two-thirds  w^as 
beet,  one-third  cane — roughly,  5,000,000  tons  of  beet  to  2,500,000  tons  of 
cane.  Looking  back  to  the  pre-bounty  period  they  would  find  that  nine 
tenths  was  cane  and  one-tenth  only  beet.  This  immense  increase  in  beet 
had  been  fostered  by  bounties  and  protection,  and,  while  at  this  moment 
not  a  single  pound  of  beet  sugar  Was  grown  which  was  not  highly 
protected  or  subsidised  in  one  form  or  another,  there  was  no  protection 
at  all  granted  to  cane,  save  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If  cane  had  been  able 
to  hold  its  own  as  well  as  it  had  against  such  heavy  odds  in  the  past,  it 
might  be  safely  said  that  but  for  bounties  the  proportions  of  the  world's 
supply  would  have  remained  very  much  nearer  w^hat  they  were  before  the 
bounty  period.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  fair  assumption  to  make 
that  but  for  bounties  the  present  proportions  w-ould  be  reversed — in  other 
words,  that  2,500,000  tons  more  cane  would  be  produced  in  the  world.  To 
provide  for  this  at  least  something  like  ^^30,000,000  sterling  worth  of 
machinery  would  have  been  required,  a  large  proportion  of  which  would 
have  come  from  British  and  Scotch  engineers.  The  French  and  Germans 
took  very  good  care  not  to  allow  British  machinery  to  come  in  to  supply 
their  own  beet  industry.  From  these  facts  they  might  gather  how  enormous 
had  been  the  loss  to  the  British  engineering  trade  alone.  This  loss  to  the 
engineers  by  itself  alone  counterbalanced  the  maximum  estimated  gain  from 
the  foreign  bounties,  which,  at  one-eighth  of  a  penny  a  pound,  amounted 
.:^^j5oo,ooo  a  year;  then  there  was  the  loss  on  the  British  refining 
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industry,  which  spelt  at  least  another  250,000  a  year.  Having  gone 
carefully  into  the  ligures.  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  stated  that  he  was  convinced 
that  the  cotton  industry  was  losing  at  least  ^500,000  sterling  indirectly  by 
these  bounties,  a  small  item  in  a  very  large  industry  perhaps  ;  but  the 
losses  which  were  accruing  to  all  the  allied  and  subsidiary  trades  consti- 
tuted a  very  large  aggregate,  more  than  sufiicient  to  show  that  it  was  absolutely 
absurd  to  talk  of  bounties  being  any  benefit  to  the  Mother  Country.  The 
Cobden  Club  admitted  that  bounties  were  an  abomination,  and  yet  in  the 
same  breath  attempted  to  maintain  this  curious  notion  that  they  are  a 
benefit  to  us.  If  the  destruction  of  one  industry'  by  means  of  bounties 
was  a  benefit,  how  enormous  would  be  the  advantage  if  our  cotton,  woollen, 
and  iron  industries  could  be  destroyed  by  the  same  means.  It  might  sound 
absurd,  but  that  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Cobden  Club  argument. 
He  had  seen,  by  the  wa}^,  the  Cobden  Club  had  recently  shut  up  the  old 
business,  and  were  undergoing  a  process  of  reconstruction.  The  club  pro- 
posed to  take  the  Foreign  Office  under  its  wing,  and  had  told  us  that 
whenever  any  foreign  Governments  took  hold  of  a  derelict  country  we  should 
maintain  an  open  door  for  British  products.  He  hoped  that  the  Cobden 
Club  would  go  a  step  further,  and,  besides  insisting  on  an  open  door  in 
derelict  countries,  it  would  also  insist  on  our  Government  keeping  an  open 
door  for  us  in  our  own  countries. 


Why  the  Conference  Failed. 

Going  on  to  deal  with  the  Brussels  Conference,  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock 
remarked  that  there  was  a  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  failure 
of  this  Conference  was  entirely  due  to  the  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  the 
British  Government.  Five  "Powers  out  of  the  seven  represented  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  abolish  bounties,  and,  had  our  Government  shown 
the  requisite  firmness,  France  would  have  come  in  also,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  question.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Balfour's  attention 
would  be  drawn  to  this  when  Parliament  met,  so  that  some  explanation 
might  be  given  of  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Balfour's 
promise,  that every  means  we  could  employ  to  bring  the  Conference  to  a 
successful  issue  would  be  used,"  and  the  performances  of  the  Government. 

How  Queensland  is  Affected. 

Sir  Horace  Tozer,  hi  seconding  the  above  resolution,  began  by 
expressing  the  extreme  pleasure  which  the  reading  of  Sir  Henry  Norman's 
letter  had  given  him.  Sir  Henry  Norman's  experience  in  India  and  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Queensland,  with  that  which  he  had  gained  as 
Chairman  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission,  gave  his  views  an  authority 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  man  he  knew  in  the  Empire.  He  could  only 
add  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  his  absolute  concurrence 
with  the  opinions  therein  expressed.  With  regard  to  the  Colony  which  he 
represented,  the  Queensland  Government  seven  or  eight  years  ago  had 
reorganised   the   sugar   industry,   and   had    expended    something  like 
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^'i, 000,000  sterling,  most  of  which  had  been  spent  in  orders  for  machinery, 
in  this  country.  Now  that  money  at  the  present  moment  stood  a  very 
good  chance  of  remaining  idle  with  sugar  at  its  present  price  of  £^  a  ton. 
But  for  the  depression  caused  by  these  bounties  there  would  be  room  for 
a  still  further  expansion  of  the  industry.  There  was  equally  good  land,  and 
twenty  or  tw^enty-live  factories  more  would  probably  be  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  between  ^1,000,000  and  ^2,000,000  sterling;  but  there  would  certainly 
be  no  such  expansion  unless  the  conditions  were  altered  in  regard  to  the 
bounties. 

More  than  a  Mere  Question  of  £  s.  d. 

But  this  depression  in  price  was  not  the  whole  of  the  difficulty. 
Sugar  was  now  ^8  a  ton,  but  the  Queensland  planter  did  not  know  when 
it  would  be  £6  a  ton,  or  even  lower.  The  bounties  could  be  made 
higher  and  higher,  until  the  cane  sugar  industry  would  be  driven  out  of 
existence.  But,  after  all,  this  was  more  than  a  mere  question  of  growing 
so  many  tons  of  sugar.  The  most  unpleasant  impression  had  been 
created  in  Queensland  by  the  parlous  inaction  of  the  British  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Brussels  Conference.  No  man  who  had  had  much  to 
do,  as  he  had,  with  the  building  up,  or  the  attempt  to  build  up,  the  fabric 
of  the  Empire  would  fail  to  recognise  that  there  was  always  a  separatist 
element  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  these  far-off  lands.  It  was  a 
most  difficult  thing  for  statesmen  to  counteract  that  element,  when  they 
found  that  Canada  would  take  their  produce,  America  would  put  on 
countervailing  duties,  and  even  Japan  would  give  them  assistance,  while 
Great  Britain,  the  mother  country  of  the  Empire,  made  no  response  to 
their  appeals.  Queensland  had  been  forced  to  send  her  produce  away  to 
foreign  countries.  Where  that  produce  went  trade  would  go,  and  Queens- 
land people  could  not  be  blamed  if  they  bought  their  manufactures  from 
the  countries  which  took  their  produce.  All  Queensland  asked  was  the 
right  of  free  competition,  and  of  sending  her  cane  sugar  without  any 
bounty  assistance  whatever.  A  responsive  echo  must  be  made  by  the 
Mother  Country  to  the  aspirations  for  Imperial  unity,  and  if  that  responsive 
echo  took  the  form  of  practical  assistance  indicated  in  the  resolution  there 
would  be  no  fear  whatever  that  the  extremities  of  the  Empire  w^ould  not 
respond  on  their  side  w'hen  the  time  came. 


A  Voice  from  Mauritius. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Crichton,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mauritius,  desired  to 
associate  himself  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Horace  Tozer.  As 
far  as  natural  facilities  went  Mauritius  w^as  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
any  country  in  the  world  ;  but  the  artificial  fiscal  conditions  which  allowed 
the  Continental  producers  to  flood  the  Indian  markets  with  the  surplus  of 
their  bounty-fed  sugar,  carried  in  subsidised  steamers,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  compete,  and  threatened  to  ruin  their  beautiful  island.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  under  these  circumstances  a  feeling  of  excessive  indig- 
nation prevailed  in  Mauritius  at  the  apathy  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  he 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  induce  the 
Government  to  take  effective  steps  to  provide  a  remedy. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and,  on  a  show  of 
hands,  carried  unanimously. 
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A  Trade  Unionist's  View. 

Mr.  Arthur  Eades,  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Trades'  Council, 
then  rose  to  propose  the  second  resohition,  which  was  in  these  terms  : — 

That  such  faihire  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  due  to  the 
'  attitude  of  reserve '  enjoined  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
British  Delegates  to  that  Conference  in  their  formal  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, dated  May  31,  1898  :  and,  further,  that  such  instructions  are 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  previous  declarations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  this  subject,  but  also  with  the  profession  put  forward 
in  the  said  letter  that  '  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  secure  the  suppression  of  all  Bounties  on  Sugar, 
which  they  consider  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
British  Empire.' " 

He  referred  to  the  meeting  which  had  been  held  in  Birmingham  three 
weeks  previously  to  consider  this  same  question,  and  stated  that  the 
resolutions  then  passed  had  been  forw^arded  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
He  could  assure  them  as  one  coming  from  Birmingham  that,  had  the 
bounties  been  given  on  screws  twenty  years  ago,  something  w^ould  have 
been  done  long  ago  to  move  the  Cobden  Club  and  the  Government  upon 
this  question,  and  the  bounties  w^ould  have  been  abolished.  An  impression 
had  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  working  men  of  this  country  that  they 
benefited  greatly  by  these  foreign  bounties.  Even  if  the  abolition  of 
bounties  did  cause  more  than  a  temporary  fractional  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  which  he  understood  from  authorities  would  not  be  the  case,  working 
men,  to  be  consistent  with  their  principles,  could  not  possibly  object. 
What  they  objected  to  was  unfair  competition,  and  what  they  wanted  was 
fair  and  free  competition.  The  benefit  to  labour  from  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  sugar  refining  industry  alone  would  be  enormous.  It  had  been  said 
that  England  had  carried  civilisation  to  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  and  it  was 
England's  duty  to  see  that  that  civilisation  should  not  be  followed  by  the 
decline  of  her  industries.  There  was  also  another  side  of  the  question  on 
which  he,  as  a  working  man,  would  like  to  say  a  word.  The  w^orking  man 
looked  at  some  of  these  things  from  as  broad  a  point  of  view  as  those  in 
better  circumstances,  and  the  working  men  fully  realised  the  necessity  of 
using  the  soil  of  England  to  produce  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  our 
food  supplies.  The  growing  of  beet  could  undoubtedly  be  developed  in 
this  country  to  the  advantage  of  labour,  both  in  town  and  country.  They 
in  Birmingham  would  do  their  best  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the 
sugar  refining  industry  of  this  country,  and  justice  to  our  Colonies. 


Steady,  Starboard  and  Port! 

Admiral  Sir  John  E.  Commerell,  G.C.B.,  V.C.,  in  seconding  the  above 
resolution  said  that  they  might  imagine  that  a  sailor's  life  would  not  have 
brought  him  into  any  close  contact  with  sugar,  Free  Trade,  or  Protection, 
but  during  the  period  of  his  three  years'  command  in  the  West  Indies  he 
had  taken  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  matter  and  had  reahsed  the 

cruel  injustice  of  their  treatment.  It  appeared  to  him,  after  reading  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  there  was  only  need  for  one  resolution,  and  that  was 
one  calHng  upon  Mr.  Balfour  and  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  keep 
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their  words.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  allow  matters  to  take  their  course, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  j^olicy  of  non-intervention  hitherto  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  bounties."  That  meant  that  the  bounties  must  be  done  away 
with.  He  firmly  believed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  and  others  in  the 
Cabinet  were  fully  prepared  to  act  up  to  this  declaration,  but  he  believed 
that  there  were  other  members  who  were  against  it.  He  thought  he 
knew  pretty  well  who  they  were.  He  was  perhaps  a  little  more 
belligerent  than  Lord  Stanniore,  and  he  thought  that  when  the  time  came 
an  attack  ought  to  be  made  upon  their  seats.  The  Government  in  this 
matter  were  pursuing  a  course  of  drift,  in  fact,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  it 
was,  Steady,  starboard,  and  a  little  to  port "  at  the  same  time.  The 
measures  wiiich  the  Government  proposed  to  take  to  benefit  the  West 
Indies  were  totally  inadequate.  They  were  proposing  to  grant  certain 
subsidies  towards  stimulating  the  banana  trade,  the  cost  of  which  would 
fall  on  the  British  taxpayer.  They  were  also  proposing  to  set  up  central 
factories.  Well,  as  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland  had  already 
remarked,  supposing  central  factories  were  set  up  at  great  expense,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Foreign  countries  w^ould  simply  increase  their 
bounties  to  meet  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  factories 
would  remain,  the  money  would  be  spent,  but  the  West  Indies  would  not 
be  a  bit  the  better.  The  West  Indies  were  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  glorious  traditions  of  the  British  Navy.  How  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  had  died,  some  in  action  and  some  of  disease,  to  win  for 
us  these  splendid  islands.  Their  memories  called  upon  us  to  do  something 
to  prove  that  their  deaths  were  not  in  vain. 


Plainer  Language  may  be  Necessary. 

AIr.  T.  O.  Easton,  J. p.,  of  Liverpool,  rising  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion, endorsed  what  the  chairman  had  said  in  regard  to  the  inadvisability  of 
using  invective  against  the  Government  at  the  present  moment.  They 
were  preferring  an  indictment  against  them  now  in  this  resolution  ;  but,  if 
the  Bounty  question  was  again  shelved  this  Session,  they  would  have  to  use 
plainer  language,  to  show  what  they  thought  of  those  who  shirked  the 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  which  they  themselves  had  laid  down.  Lord 

Rosebery  had  lately  pointed  out  the  futility  of  an  ultra-conciliatory  policy. 
For  thirty  years  they  had  been  trying  to  settle  this  question  by  conciliation, 
with  the  result  that  France,  as  always,  still  barred  the  way  to  a  settlement. 
All  reasonable  limits  of  conciliation  had  been  passed  in  regard  to  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  questions  in  dispute  between  us  and  France,  and  the 
obvious  policy  was,  therefore,  that  indicated  in  the  third  resolution.  He 
would  not  suggest  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  to  be  classed  with  the 
statesman  of  w^hom  it  had  been  said  that 

"A  merciful  Providence  fashioned  him  hoilovs/, 
In  order  that  he  might  his  principles  swallow  ;  " 

but  they  had  certainly  shown  themselves  lacking  in  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  The  eternal  principles  of  justice  on  which  they  based  their 
claims  had  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  stated  that  the 
comparative  smallness  of  an  industry  could  not  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for 
refusing  it  the  rights  of  free  and  fair  competition  in  the  home  markets. 
There  were  others,  too,  who,  he  \  entured  to  think,  had  been  too  con- 
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ciliatory,  viz.,  their  friends  and  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  next  Session  he  hoped  that  they  would  bring  all  the  pressure  possible 
to  bear  on  the  Government,  and  that,  armed  as  they  were  with  the 
irresistible  weapons  of  Right  and  Reason  they  would  press  the  matter  on 
till  victory  was  obtained. 

The  resolution  was  then  re-read  by  the  Chairman,  and  passed 
unanimously. 

The  Case  of  India. 

Sir  Muncherjee  Bhownaggree,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  then  proceeded  to 
move  the  third  resolution,  as  follows  : — 

That  in  view  of  these  declarations,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  officially  stated  by  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  the  Conference  that  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  have  expressed  their  desire  to  abolish  their 
systems  of  bounties,  this  meeting  calls  on  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  enter,  without  further  delay,  into  a  convention  for  the  abolition  of 
bounties  with  the  above  Powers, ^guaranteeing  to  them,  and  British 
producers  alike,  security  in  the  open  markets  of  the  British  Empire 
against  the  State-aided  competition  of  such  other  bounty-giving 
countries  as  may  refuse  to  become  parties  to  the  Convention,  pending 
the  adhesion  of  such  countries  to  the  said  International  Convention." 

After  pointing  out  that  this  was  the  most  important  resolution  on 
the  agenda,  inasmuch  as  it  was  constructive,  and  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  certain  definite  course  of  action.  Sir  H.  Bhownaggree 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  arrangement  of  a.  Convention  with  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland  would  be  an  act  of  justice  to  those  Powers 
as  well  as  ourselves.    They  were  unanimous  in  desiring  the  abolition  of  the 

bounties,  and  it  was  monstrous  that  abolition  should  be  deferred  at  the 

bidding  of  one  solitary  Power.    Pending  the  conversion  of  that  Power  to 

the  principles  of  the  proposed  Convention,  the  operation  of  her  bounties  on 

our  markets  would  have  to  be  countervailed.  Thp  proposition  that  to 
counteract  the  operation  of  bounties  which  "  protected  "  foreign  produce 
in  British  markets  was  contrary  to  Free  Trade  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
maintained.  He  would  not  weary  his  audience  by  putting  the  case  of 
India  in  regard  to  these  bounties  in  detail  before  them,  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  tending  to  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
Indian  industries  served  to  point  the  moral  inculcated  in  the  Chair- 
man's opening  address,  that  this  was  not  a  question  which  affected 
this,  that,  or  the  other  part  of  the  Empire,  but  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In 
India  it  was  estimated  that  three  million  acres  of  land  were  under  sugar 
cultivation,  producing  an  equal  number  of  tons.  This  great  industry,  one 
of  the  few  industries,  he  was  sorry  to  add,  now  remaining  to  India,  was 
now  being  threatened.  The  danger  implied  by  this  to  India,  with  its 
population  of  three  hundred  millions  and  its  impoverished  exchequer,  was 
a  factor  which  ought  to  move  Her  Majesty's  ministers  to  immediate  action. 
He  himself  had  been  long  enough  in  public  life  to  know  the  difficulties  which 
often  confronted  responsible  statesmen  in  carrying  out  a  policy.  There 
were  obstacles  to  contend  with  which  it  was  impossible  always  to  disclose. 
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Since  the  Fashoda  incident,  however,  a  better  tone  had  prevailed  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel.    What  the 

results  of  the  Brussels  Conference  would  have  been  had  it  been  held  after 
Fashoda,  it  was  impossible  to  say,  but  he  hoped  he  would  not  be 
accused  of  giving  a  pin-prick  if  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  more  con- 
ciliatory spirit  would  have  been  shown  on  the  other  side.  However  that 
might  be,  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  future  lay  perfectly  clear  before 
them,  viz.,  to  take  advantage  of  the  expressed  wiUingness  of  the  majority  of 
the  bounty-giving  Powers  by  co-operating  with  them  in  an  International 
Convention  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bounty  system. 

High  Time  for  Decisive  Action. 

Lieut.-General  F.  W.  Laurie,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
urged  the  members  of  the  Anti- Bounty  League  to  avoid  all  half-hearted 
action  and  go  straight  to  the  point.  Mr.  Fades  had  disposed  of  the  dear 
sugar  "  bogey,  and  had  told  them  once  for  all  that  the  working  man  was 
as  patriotic  as  other  classes  of  the  community.  He  had  been  with  the 
deputation  of  Members  of  Parliament  to  Mr.  Balfour,  and,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
himself  had  told  them,  if  this  was  a  question  of  cheap  or  dear  sugar  to  the 
consumer  it  might  be  well  to  let  the  question  stand.  Anyone  w^ho  had 
looked  into  the  question  at  all  knew  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  would  mean  dear  sugar  in  the  long  run,  and  the  working 
man  saw  this  as  plainly  as  anyone  else.  Decisive  action  must  be 
taken  against  those  nations  which  refused  to  enter  the  Convention.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  question  of  whether  it  was  Free  Trade  or 
Protection — that  was  the  red  herring  drawn  across  the  trail — or  whether 
the  refining  or  confectionery  trades  employed  more  labour  one  than 
the  other.  There  was  a  much  larger  question  involved.  While  we 
were  opening  up  markets  in  Uganda,  in  Central  Africa,  and  in 
the  hinter-lands  of  West  Africa,  we  were  at  the  same  time  dehberatelv 
throwing  away  the  markets  which  we  had  already  got  in  Colonies  already 
settled — markets  which  were  more  profitable,  where  the  population  was 
highly  civilised,  and  where  the  demand  for  manufactures  was  proportion- 
ately far  higher.  This  question  of  bounties  was  not  merely  a  West  Indian 
one  ;  there  was  also  the  French  bounty  of  ten  francs  a  quintal  on  lish,  from 
which  the  lishermen  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  suffered  severely.  In 
matters  of  Imperial  policy  Canada  had  taught  us  a  lesson  by  coming  forward 
to  help  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  while  the  Mother  Country  had  actually 
allowed  foreigners  to  oust  her  own  colonies  from  her  own  markets.  It  was 
high  time  for  action  to  be  taken  on  the  lines  proposed,  and  he  cordially 
supported  the  resolution. 

Sir  Frederick  Young  spoke  in  further  support  of  the  resolution,  and 
emphasised  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  West  Indies  but  India  and  all 
our  sugar  -  producing  Colonies  which  were  suffering :  the  facts  and 
arguments  in  favour  of  decisive  action  were  so  conclusive  that  there  should 
be  no  necessity  for  holding  such  a  meeting  to  impress  its  necessity  on  the 
Government.  He  wished  to  draw  special  attention  to  Sir  Horace  Tozer's 
warning  of  the  danger  to  which  the  cause  of  Imperial  Unity  was  being 
exposed  by  the  absence  of  a  responsive  echo  from  the  Mother  Country  to 
the  aspirations  and  legitimate  demands  of  loyal  Colonies. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  R.  G.  W'ebster,  M.P.,  emphasising  the 
necessity  for  vigorous  Parliamentary  action,  and  from  Mr.  Charles 
Crosfield,  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  indefatigable  support  which  he  had  always  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League. 


THE 


BIRMINGHAM  TRADES'  COUNCIL 


AND  THE 


Sugar  Bounties. 


AN  IMPARTIAL  VERDICT, 


Trades  Unionists  of  the  Midlands  unanimously 
call  on  the  Government  to  secure  Free  Trade 
and  Equality  of  Opportunity  for  British  and 
Foreign  Producers  alike  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  British  Empire. 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY 

0£  the  Proceedings  and  chief  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Meeting,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham   Trades'  Council,  at  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Birmingham,  December  12,  1898, 

Mr.  W.  J.  DAVIS, 


Chairman   of   the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Unionist 

Congress,  in  the  Chair* 
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Birmingham  is  not  one  of  the  ceiilrcs  of  ihc  givai  refining  riidudiy  of  Great 
Britain.  Nor  is  it  very  specially  iirlerested^  as  are  other  large  towns  in 
the  Midlands,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  machinery.  A  Birmingham 
audience  is  therefore  in  a  feculiarlv  favourable  position  to  treat  this 
question  purely  on  its  merits,  and  give  an  unbiassed  and  impartial 
verdict.  By  its  nnauiuiiiy,  ilic  Birnriughaui  Trades  Council  has  re- 
affirmed the  constant  and  consistent  support  ivhich  the  general  body  of 
Trade  Unionists  throughout  the  country  has  akvays  given  to  the  cause  of 
Abolition.  {For  the  emphatic  declarations  of  other  Trade  Societies,  &c.y 
vide    Truth  about  Bounties^''  pp.  120 — 124.) 


Besides  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  who  presided,  there  were  present  the  following 
representative  Trades  Unionists  : — Councillor  W.  Millerchip  (Midland 
Counties  Trades'  Federation),  Councillor  R.  C.  Jarvis  (Chairman  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Grocers'  Federation),  Councillor  ].  V. 
Stevens,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Lee,  H.  Simpson  (President,  Birmingham  Trades^ 
Council),  G.  Pinson  (Vice-President  of  the  Council),  D.  Jones  (Treasurer), 
Arthur  Eades  (Secretary  of  the  Council),  Cash  and  Bevan  (Walsall  Trades' 
Council),  Savage  and  Winbury  (West  Bromwich  Trades'  Council),  T. 
Evans  and  T.  Mansell  (Dudley  Trades'  Council),  Foster  and  Jones  (Burton- 
on-Trent  Trades'  Council),  W^.  Byrne,  H.  W.  Pearson,  L.  Benwell,  J. 
Ramsden,  P.  Harris,  E.  Bentley,  R,  Wacey,  A.  Duckworth,  &c.  Messrs. 
W.  F.  Lawrence,  M.P.  (Liverpool),  Nevile  Lubbock  (London),  and  T.  O. 
Easton,  J. P.  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Macfie  &  Sons,  sugar  refiners,  Liverpool), 
were  also  present,  by  invitation,  and  addressed  tlie  Meeting. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS 

Submitted  to  the  Meeting  and  passed  unanimously. 

1 


"That  this  meeting  strongly  condemns  the 
apathetic  policy  pursued  by  successive  British 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  Bounties  granted 
by  Foreign  States  on  the  export  of  sugar,  whereby 
our  West  Indian  Colonies  have  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  the  once  flourishing  home 
refining  industry  within  measurable  distance  o 
extinction,  and  moreover  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  beetroot-sugar  production  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland." 


2 


"That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Governments 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  have  officially  declared  at  the  recent 
Brussels  Conference  their  willingness  to  abolish 
their  systems  of  Bounties,  this  meeting  calls  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  enter  into  a  Con- 
vention for  the  abolition  of  Bounties  with  the 
above  Powers,  guaranteeing  to  them  and  British 
Producers  alike  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
open  markets  of  the  British  Empire,  against  the 
competition  of  such  other  bounty-giving  countries 
as  may  refuse  to  become  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention, pending  the  adhesion  of  such  countries 
to  the  said  International  Convention." 


A  Third  Resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  Deputation  should  be  appointed 
to  see  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  present  the  above  Resolutions,  was  subsequently  added,  on  the  motion 
•of  the  Chairman,  and  unanimously  carried. 

c 
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Letters  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend  were 

read  from : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Windsor,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  ought  to  protect  our  Colonies  from  this  stifling  competi- 
tion, and  restore  to  the  whole  sugar-making  and  refining  industries 
the  benefits  of  real  Free  Trade  "  ; 

from  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  M.P.  ; 

and  from  Colonel  Victor  Milward  M.P.,  who  concluded  as  follows  : — 
You  have  the  bitter  cry  of  the  West  Indians,  who  ask  no  Government 
subsidies,  but  with  one  voice  ask  for  fair  play,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  bounties  ;  the  cry  of  the  Lancashire,  Greenock,  London,  and  Bristol 
refiners,  who  have  lost  their  trade,  and  are  falling  upon  their  Trades 
Unions  for  support ;  the  cry  of  the  engineers,  who  formerly  supplied  and 
would  again  supply  sugar  machinery  from  Birmingham,  London^ 
Nottingham,  and  Glasgow  ;  and  the  complaint  of  all  the  Birmingham 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  formerly  found  in  the  West  Indies  a 
profitable  market  for  British  goods.  I  have  reserved  until  last  the  cry  of 
the  British  agriculturist,  who  but  for  the  bounties  could  at  least  have  sup- 
plied a  considerable  amount  of  beet  sugar,  and  thus  have  kept  labourers 
upon  the  land  and  prevented  their  being  driven  into  the  towns,  and  so 
reducing  the  town  wages  ;  there  is  no  crop  that  demands  so  much 
labour  as  sugar  beet.  The  Trades  Unionists  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
-  cuckoo  cry  against  countervailing  duties.  No  countervailing  duties  are 
required.  At  the  present  moment  all  that  is  needed  is  an  intimation 
from  our  Government  to  the  French  Government  that  on  and  after  the 
ist  of  January,  1901,  we  will  receive  no  French  sugar  except  at  the 
natural  price,  and  whether  the  French  Government  decide  to  continue 
their  bounty  system  or  not,  other  nations  and  our  Colonies  will  provide 
all  the  sugar  we  need.  I  appeal,  therefore,  with  confidence  to  the 
Trades  Unionists  assembled  in  Birmingham,  and  I  await  their  verdict, 
which  I  know  will  have  great  influence  in  deciding  this  controversy." 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Councillor  G.  E.  Stembridge  (Birmingham 
City  Council)  : — 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  subject  which  only  requires  to  be 
understood  by  the  working  man  of  Birmingham  to  secure  his 
enthusiasm." 

from  Councillor  A.  R.  Jephcott  (Birmingham  City  Council)  : — 

I  trust  the  working  men  will  assemble  in  large  numbers  to  help 
those  who  labour  on  behalf  of  a  depressed  industry." 

and  from  Mr.  A.  Dye  (Birmingham)  : — 

The  more  I  read  of  the  foreign  bounty  system  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  that  it  should  be  abolished." 
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EPITOME  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


A  Question  of  Free  Trade — 

The  Chairman  opened  the  discussion  by  pointing  out  that  the  AboHtion 
of  Bounties  is  demanded  in  the  interests  ahke  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  of  these  islands  both  in  town  and  country  : — 

Gentlemen,  we  have  met  to-night  not  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  Protection,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  be  present 
under  circumstances  of  that  character.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  life- 
member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  I  am  a  Free  Trader,  and  I  appear  on 
this  platform  as  a  Free  Trader — (hear,  hear) — advocating  the  abolition 
of  foreign  sugar  bounties.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  here  to-night  not  to 
ask  the  State  to  fix  a  fiscal  incubus,  but  to  remove  a  fiscal  incubus 
which  has  practically  ruined  the  great  sugar  industry.  And,  gentlemen, 
a  Free  Trader  is  against  artificial  values.  He  must  be.  But  if  he  is  a 
true  Free  Trader  in  principle  he  will  be  against  artificial  values  that 
are  artificially  low  as  well  as  values  that  are  artificially  high.  Some 
little  time  ago — I  think  it  was  in  1896 — the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  had  a  conference  with  the  Birmingham  Trades'  Council. 
It  was  a  protracted  conference.  Many  subjects  were  discussed,  and 
there  was  one  at  least  on  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the 
Trades'  Council  were  in  common  agreement — that  was  the  question  of 
prison-made  goods  or  foreign  prison-made  goods.  (Applause.)  Now, 
I  want  to  know  the  difference  between  the  principles  which  are  about 
to  be  advocated  from  this  platform  and  the  question  of  the  unfairness 
of  bringing  into  competition  with  English  industry  goods  made  in 
foreign  prisons.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  did  the  working  men  of  that  day 
oppose  them  ?  Simply  because  it  was  unfair  competition,  and  I  am 
against  unfair  competition  of  whatever  character. 

— and  Fair  Competition. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  question  that  goes  straight  to 
the  working  man,  and  this  is  a  working  man's  question,  that  is,  the  fair 
contract  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  it  is  declared 
that  those  who  compete  for  public  work  shall  be  placed  upon  a 
common  footing,  and  those  in  the  sugar  industry  ought  to  be  in  the 
same  position.  We  are  opposed  to  artificial  values,  and  the  duties 
paid  abroad  handicap  to  a  considerable  extent  a  great  industry,  or 
what  should  be  a  great  industry,  of  this  country. 

Why  it  interests  the  Working  Man. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  the  soil  of  England  is  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  sugar  beet.  If  that  be  so,  then  it  is  a  large  working  man's 
question.    (Hear,  hear.)    What  do  the  artisans  of  the  towns  complain 
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of  ?  They  don't  complain  of  taking  a  fallen  brother  from  the 
agricultural  district  and  finding  him  employment  ;  they  recognise  him 
as  a  man  and  a  brother.  What  they  complain  of  is  the  system  which 
fails  to  find  employment  to  rivet  the  agricultural  labourers  to  the  soil, 
and  we  would  urge  any  improvement  or  any  amendment  to  the  law 
which  would  keep  the  agricultural  labourer  away  from  the  towns  and 
from  competing  with  the  labour  in  the  towns.  (Applause.) 

The  Solidarity  of  Labour. 

*^  There  is  still  another  reason  why  Birmingham  should  help  this 
movement.  A  gentleman,  who  is  a  friend  of  this  movement,  said  to 
me  this  morning  :  '  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  have  a  very  good  meeting, 
because  the  question,  although  it  is  an  important  one,  does  not  seem  to 
strike  directly  home  to  the  town  folks.'  In  Liverpool,  I  am  informed, 
it  would  be  easy  within  a  week  to  get  15,000  men  in  a  meeting  to 
protest,  as  you  are  about  to  protest,  against  this  iniquitous  system  of 
foreign  bounties.  Well,  if  the  working  men  of  Liverpool  are  in 
agreement,  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  working  men  of  Birmingham  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  (Applause.)  I  know  this,  that  at  Bristol,  in 
Scotland,  and  at  Liverpool,  when  we  have  questions  with  the  State  or 
with  the  Government,  the  working  men  turn  out,  although  they  might 
not  be  directly  affected  by  the  questions  as  we  are.  They  come  out 
boldly  and  help  us,  and  we  should  return  the  compliment. 

The  Remedy. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  greatest  sinner  of  any  in  this  matter  is 
France.  It  is  said  that  if  France  would  only  yield,  then  all  other 
foreign  nations  would  follow,  and  that  the  industry  of  sugar  refining 
would  have  the  advantages  which  it  wants.  If  that  be  so,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  some  Minister  of  State,  or  at  any 
rate  the  Government  as  a  Ministry,  ought  to  use  its  powerful  influence 
with  France  in  order  that  Free  Trade  with  respect  to  sugar  may  be 
declared.  I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  this  movement  in  Birmingham 
will  gradually  increase  and  become  much  stronger,  and  that  our  friends 
who  are  suffering  greatly  from  these  foreign  bounties  will  soon  have 
the  iniquities  removed.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  to  address  you."  (Applause.) 

The  Worst  Form  of  Protection. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
had  excepted  an  invitation  to  address  an  audience  representative  of  the 
working  classes  on  the  subject  of  the  iniquitous  Sugar  Bounties,  for  whose 
abolition  he  had  been  working  for  over  thirty  years,  went  on  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  system  of  bounties  as  it  now  existed  on  the 
Continent.  He  showed  thai  there  are  now  no  markets  open  to  bounty-fed 
sugar  save  the  markets  of  England  and  India,  so  that  he  felt  justified  in 
saying  that  the  only  object  of  the  bounties  was  to  destroy  British  industry 
and  British  Free  Trade.  On  this  Free  Trade  aspect  of  the  question  he 
endorsed  all  that  the  Chairman  had  said  : — 

1  If  I  had  thought  that  the  West  Indians  or  British  refiners  were 

going  in  for  Protection,  in  any  shape  or  form,  I  should  not  have  given 
myself  five  minutes  trouble  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  These  foreign  bounties 
constitute  the  very  worst  form  of  protection.    What  is  their  effect  ? 
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They  are  simply  foreign  protection  operating  in  British  markets. 
The  Frenchman  who  sends  his  sugar  to  sell  in  London  is  protected 
in  the  London  markets  by  the  French  Government.  I  ask  you,  Is  iX^ 
wise,  is  it  right  that  we  who  have  decided  that  we  will  insist  on  Free 
Trade  ourselves  should  allow  a  foreign  Government  to  neutralise  that' 
attitude  on  our  part,  and  secure  protection  to  its  own  subjects  in 
British  markets  ? " 

What  was  wanted  was  to  secure  Free  Trade  in  sugar  as  Cobden  had  secured 
Free  Trade  in  corn.  Cobden's  doctrines  had  unfortunately  been  perverted 
by  some  of  those  who  professed  to  preach  Cobden's  doctrines  to-day  froni 
the  pulpit  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Not  Merely  a  West  Indian  Question. 

Mr.  Lubbock  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  Colonial  and  Imperial 
aspect  of  the  question,  pointing  out  that  the  bounties  affected  not  the 
West  Indies  only,  but  also  Queensland,  Fiji,  Mauritius,  Egypt,  and  especially 
India,  where  the  effect  of  the  imports  of  bounty-fed  sugar  on  the  native 
industry  and  Government  revenues  was  being  made  the  subject  of  special 
Government  inquiry.  It  was  the  destruction  of  their  credit  rather  than  the 
fall  in  prices  which  was  threatening  the  West  Indies  with  ruin.  So  long  as 
the  bounties  continued,  so  long  would  capitalists  fight  shy  of  investing 
money  in  an  industry  whose  existence  lay  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments. As  to  the  consumer,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  with  bounties 
abolished  sugar  would  be  even  cheaper  on  the  average,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  than  it  had  been  during  the  last  ten.  Prices  were  bound  to  be 
appreciably  lower.  That  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  would  be  followed  by 
an  era  of  "  dear  sugar  "  was  merely  the  cry  of  blind  ignorance,  and  he  him- 
self, connected  as  he  was  with  a  firm  producing  30,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year, 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  sell  in  the  future  at  the  average  price  of  the  last 
ten  years.  But,  after  all,  this  was  a  great  Imperial  question,  and  it  was  idle 
to  expect  that  the  Empire  could  be  maintained  if  Colonies  were  to  be  thrown 
away  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shillings  more  or  less  in  their  pockets.  The 
recent  action  of  Canada  and  the  Cape  had  shown  that  the  Colonies  were 
prepared  to  stand  by  the  Mother  Country,  It  was  equally  the  duty  of  the 
Mother  Country  to  stand  by  her  Colonies. 

Our  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

But,  admitting  that  they  were  for  the  time  being  able  to  buy  their  sugar 
at  an  eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound  cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  pay, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  all  gain.  Against  this  were  to  be  set 
the  losses  of  the  engineering  trade,  where  orders  for  sugar  machinery  hadi 
fallen  off  owing  to  the  cessation  of  demand  from  the  British  sugar  Colonies: 
by  at  least  a  million  a  year.  Saddlery,  cotton  goods,  railway  material,  and' 
— what  especially  concerned  Birmingham — pumps,  such  as  those  made  by 
Messrs.  Tangye,  and  brass  tubes,  such  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Muntz,  were  all 
used  in  the  sugar  industry.  To  all  these  trades  and  the  shipping  trade 
as  well  the  bounties  spelt  a  heavy  loss  in  the  ruin  which  they  were  inflicting 
on  the  British  sugar  industry.  He  had  gone  carefully  into  the  figures,  and,, 
taking  England  as  a  whole,  was  satisfied  that  the  loss  to  British  trade  and. 
commerce  from  these  bounties  was  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum. 
The  natural  remedy  for  this  evil  was  to  countervail  the  bounties  by  a  corre- ' 
spending  duty,  and  collect  the  duties  at  the  ports  of  entry  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  taxpayers.  But  there  was  another  remedy  less  heroic  and 
easier  to  apply.    He  himself  had  attended  the  Brussels  Conference,  and 
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five  of  the  seven  bounty-giving  Powers  had  there  expressed  their  v^ilHng- 
ness  to  abohsh  bounties.  All  that  was  wanted  therefore  was  for  the  British 
Government  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  these  five  Powers  guaranteeing 
to  them  Free  Trade  in  British  markets  by  prohibiting  the  entry  of  sugar 
from  such  countries  as  continued  to  grant  bounties. 

How  the  Refining  Industry  is  being  Killed. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Easton,  J. P.,  followed  Mr.  Lubbock,  and  explained  how 
the  bounties  affected  the  refining  industries  of  this  country,  how  the 
bounty  granted  on  the  export  of  refined  sugar  was  higher  than  that 
granted  on  the  raw,  and  how  the  prosperity  of  the  jam  and  sweet- meat 
industries  could  not  possibly  be  affected  one  iota  by  their  abolition. 

But  for  the  bounties,"  Mr.  Easton  continued,  1,200,000  tons  of 
sugar  would  now  be  refined  in  this  country,  and  nearly  two  and  a  half 
miUions  sterling  spent  in  wages,  &c.,  among  the  industrial  classes 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged.  The  bounties  began  to  alarm  their 
trade  in  1862.  By  1884  the  foreigners  had  captured  13  per  cent,  of 
the  trade.  In  1898  this  had  been  quadrupled,  and  it  was  now  55  per 
cent.  In  London  in  1884  there  were  eight  refineries  ;  to-day  there  are 
two  ;  in  Liverpool  there  were  ten,  to-day  there  are  five  ;  in  Greenock 
there  were  nine,  now  there  are  five,  and  some  of  these  only  go  by  fits 
and  starts  ;  in  Manchester  there  were  two,  Plymouth  one,  Leith  one, 
and  now  there  is  not  one  in  any  of  those  places.  In  Bristol  there  were 
several — it  had  been  a  thriving  industry  there  for  200  years  and  more 
— and  now  there  is  only  one  left,  turning  out  a  miserable  quantity. 

With  what  Loss  to  the  Country. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  justice,  and  treating  it  as  a  matter 
of  business,  I  may  point  out  that;^2,40o,ooo  might  be  actually  expended 
and  distributed  in  this  country  in  wages  inside  and  outside  the 
refineries,  in  the  workshops  which  supply  the  engines,  boilers, 
machinery,  bags,  copper  pans,  copper  and  iron  pipes,  lead,  leather, 
indiarubber,  timber,  bricks,  barrels,  gas,  and  other  commodities 
required  by  the  business.  Take  one  item  alone.  Taking  it  roughly, 
your  ton  of  sugar  takes  half  a  ton  of  coal  to  refine  it,  so  that,  if  you 
were  doing  what  you  ought  to  do,  1,200,000  tons  of  sugar,  that  would 
mean  600,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  You  who  know  something 
about  coal  can  calculate  how  many  families  such  a  demand  would 
support." 

Mr.  Easton  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  refining  industry  was 
threatened  with  extinction  in  the  near  future,  unless  a  remedy  was  applied. 
The  nature  of  that  remedy  had  been  indicated,  and  the  question  was  one 
which  above  all  affected  the  interests  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  and  it 
was  for  them  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government  and  strengthen  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  hand  in  his  efforts  to  have  that  remedy  applied. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  said  that  he  spoke  as  one  who  was  closely 
connected  with  farming  both  in  England  and  Jamaica.  He  referred  to  the 
successful  experiments  which  had  been  made  in  testing  the  possibility  of 
growing  sugar  beet  in  England,  and  pointed  out  that,  however  satisfactory 
the  results,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  capitalists  to  erect  factories  and 
estabUsh  a  sugar  industry  in  these  islands  until  bounties  were  abolished. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Simpson  to  move  the  first 
Resolution. 
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Time  for  Labour  to  Speak  Out. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  we  have 
heard  sufficient  to-night  to  awaken  our  interest  in  this  question.  We  have 
not  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  this  agitation  in  Birmingham,  simply 
because,  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  me,  we  thought  it  did  not 
practically  aifect  us,  and  we  had  other  questions  before  us  which  did 
practically  affect  us.  But  when  approached  by  our  fellow  trades  unionists 
from  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  we  lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  grievances, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  already 
addressed  you  have  made  out  a  good  case  in  asking  that  we  should 
render  them  what  help  we  can.  Those  who  are  lukewarm  and  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  it  admit  the  arguments  that  our  friends  have  put 
forth  that  this  bounty  system  is  ruining,  not  only  our  West  Indian 
Colonies,  but  our  own  industries  as  far  as  sugar  refining  is  concerned,  and 
when  it  interferes  with  such  a  large  number  of  trades  I  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  speak  out.  The  British  working  man  is  a  lover  of  fair  play, 
and  when  once  you  convince  him  that  things  are  being  done  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,  then  I  think  his  sympathies  are  very  deep.  I  think 
our  sympathies  ought  to  go  out  to  our  brethren.  We  have  heard  a  lot  here 
•  of  foreign  competition  and  we  are  asked  to  protest  against  an  unfair  form 
of  competition  which  is  tending  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  working  men  of 
this  country.  We  are  not  prepared  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  and 
if  this  agitation  results  in  the  raising  of  the  price  of  sugar,  our  wives  even 
would  not  refuse  to  pay  a  fraction  higher  if  they  thought  it  was  for  the 
welfare  of  our  own  selves.  But  I  think  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out 
against  any  results  of  this  kind  coming  about,  because,  with  a  free  hand,  I 
believe  we  should  be  able  to  hold  our  own  with  the  foreigners,  and  produce 
sugar  as  cheap  as  they  can  ;  and  a  man  who  wants  his  sugar  at  less  than 
cost  price  ought  not  to  have  any  at  all.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  move  this  resolution  : — 

"That  this  meeting"  strongly  condemns  the  apathetic  policy 
pursued  by  successive  British  Governments  in  regard  to  the 
Bounties  granted  by  Foreign  States  on  the  export  of  sugar, 
v\^hereby  our  West  Indian  Colonies  have  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  the  once  flourishing  home  refining  industry 
within  measurable  distance  of  extinction,  and  moreover  pre- 
venting the  development  of  beetroot  sugar  productions  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

If  Chandeliers  were  Bounty  Fed! 

Mr.  a.  Eades  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  :  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  ;  I  am  not  here  to-night  as  a  party  politician  in  any  v^ay  to 
support  this  matter.  We  are  here  not  as  politicians,  but  to  give  our 
support  to  a  movement  which  we  believe  to  be  a  great  industrial  one. 
We  are  here  as  Trades  Unionists,  feeling  that  when  one  industry  is  in  a 
weak  position  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Trade  Unionist  to  give  his  assistance, 
although  that  may  mean  self-sacrifice.  We  in  Birmingham  have  not,  as 
has  been  stated,  understood  the  sugar  question.  It  is  a  very  sweet  subject, 
you  will  admit,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  home  to  us  in  the  right  light. 
Had  it  been  that  a  bounty  was  given  on  every  bucket  or  every  piece  of 
hollow- ware  that  came  from  Germany  or  America,  or  upon  every  brass 
chandelier,  or  things  of  that  kind,  Birmingham  would  have  been  up  in 
arms  against  the  bounty.    It  is  because  sugar  refining  is  not  carried  on  in 
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Birmingham  that  Birmingham  men  have  not  been  alive  to  the  seriousness 
of  this  question.  It  is  not  because  I  feel  that  we  should  assist  a  decaying 
industry  that  I  wish  to  help,  but  it  is  because  I  do  not  beheve  that  our  food 
supply  should  be  absolutely  dependent  on  other  countries.  (Hear,  hear.) 
You  will  have  noticed  in  the  recent  newspaper  correspondence  when  there 
were  rumours  of  war  between  England  and  France  one  argument  put 
forth  was  that  in  case  of  war  one  half  of  England's  fleet  would  be  required 
to  bring  England's  food  supplies,  and  foreigners  looked  upon  this  as  a 
weakness.  We  do  not  want  wars,  and  we  do  not  want  big  fleets,  but  we 
want  to  protect  our  Colonies,  and  trust  to  them  to  give  us  our  supplies — 
whether  food,  sugar,  or  anything  else.  We  have  these  Colonies  to  a  great 
extent  connected  with  us.  We  prevent  them  having  a  bounty,  and  yet  we 
are  allowing  them  to  lose  their  trade,  owing  to  the  fact  that  other  nations 
are  exporters  of  sugar. 

The  Dangers  of  Monopoly. 

It  means  that  in  years  to  come  we  shall  be  absolutely  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  our  supplies  of  sugar,  unless  something  is 
done,  and  done  quickly.  Will  France  give  us  cheap  sugar  then  ? 
Will  Germany  do  it  when  they  know  that  all  the  refineries  are  shut 
up  in  England,  and  that  we  cannot  refine  any  sugar  ?  When  you  are  abso- 
lutely in  their  hands,  they  can  run  up  the  sugar  to  any  price,  and  the  benefit 
you  are  getting  to  day  you  will  be  sorry  for.  There  is  no  doubt  a  sinister 
method  and  meaning  about  these  tactics  ;  it  is  one  of  the  means 
whereby  they  believe  they  can  gradually  destroy  the  enterprise  in  this 
country,  and  ultimately,  they  think,  we  shall  be  in  their  hands.  We  must 
look  to  the  future,  and  if  it  is  possible,  while  we  have  a  prominent  Birming- 
ham man  in  a  position  whereby  help  may  be  got,  or  this  system  can  be 
abolished,  it  is  for  Birmingham  working  men  to  ask  that  man  to  do  his  best 
to  abolish  that  system.  (Hear  hear.)  It  may  be  that  we  should  pay  a  frac- 
tion more  for  our  sugar.  The  Felt  Hat  Makers'  Society  have  asked  us  to  buy 
hats  with  their  label  attached  ;  the  printers  ask  for  men  to  go  to  a  fair ' 
shop  to  have  their  printing  done.  Other  trades  say  you  should  not 
encourage  sweating,  and  1  say  we  should  not  encourage  the  system  of 
any  country  which  undersells  English  industries.  If  it  is  good  for  us 
to  ask  other  Trades  Unions  to  recognise  fair  shops,  and  if  it  is  fair  for  other 
towns  outside  the  Midlands  to  recognise  fair  shops  in  the  Midlands  for 
goods  we  are  producing  in  this  town,  it  is  only  right  for  the  sugar  refiners  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Greenock,and  elsewhere  to  ask  you  to  recognise  a  system 
which  will  be  only  fair  in  trading  with  them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
Trades  Unionists  protect  their  industries,  not  by  tariffs,  but  by  principles  ; 
and  we  want  this  industry  protected,  not  by  a  tariff,  but  by  a  fair  payment. 
I  hope  you  will  pass  this  resolution  unanimously,  that  this  will  be  an 
awakening  of  the  interests  of  Birmingham  working  men,  and  that  in  the 
near  future  we  shall  have  a  further  meeting  in  order  to  say  we  have  been  . 
'the  means  of  making  this  trade  absolutely  free.    (Loud  applause.) 

Councillor  Jarvis  : — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  " 

The  Chairman  :— You  will  be  very  brief  then." 

A  Grocer's  Point  of  View. 

Councillor  Jarvis  : — "  I  cannot  claim  the  eloquence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Liverpool,  and  I  don't  come  here  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  I 
am  here  as  chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Federated 
Grocers'  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom.    (Hear,  hear.)    We  grocers 
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are  the  great  distributors  of  sugar  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  question  is  rightly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Eades  as  one 
of  Free  Trade,  and  one  on  which  capital  and  labour  can  join  hands.  We, 
as  grocers,  regret  to  find  that  in  our  storehouses  there' are  tons  of  sugar 
in  bags  labelled  Germany,  Austria,  &c.  We  would  rather  see  on  these 
bags  '  Made  in  England.'  (Applause.)  The  system  of  foreign  bounties  is  an 
immoral  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  What,  for  instance,  w^ould  be  the  result  if  we 
had  such  works  as  Messrs.  Cadbury's  closed  by  means  of  foreign  bounties  ? 
Why,  such  an  event  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  for  the  district. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We,  the  grocers,  thank  you  heartily  for  coming  forward  on 
this  question,  upon  which  the  Grocers'  Federation  have  gone  to  Parliament — 
not  to  this  Parliament  only,  by  the  bye,  but  previous  ones — and  therefore  I 
say  we  thank  you  for  taking  up  the  question  on  behalf  of  the  working* 
classes  of  this  and  other  great  cities."  (Applause.) 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Basnett,  the  resolution  w^as  put  to  the 
meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  D.  Jones  (Treasurer  of  the  Birmingham  Trades'  Council)  then 
moved  the  second  resolution  as  follows  : — 

"  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden  have  officially  declared 
at  the  recent  Brussels  Conference  their  willingness  to  abolish 
their  systems  of  Bounties,  this  meeting  calls  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  enter  into  a  Convention  for  the  abolition  of 
Bounties  with  the  above  Powers,  guaranteeing:  to  them  and 
British  Producers  alike  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  British  Empire  against  the  competition  of  such 
other  bounty-giving  countries  as  may  refuse  to  become  parties 
to  the  Convention,  pending  the  adhesion  of  such  countries  to- 
the  said  International  Convention." 

The  Loss  to  the  Engineering  Trade. 

He  said  :  "  Gentlemen,.  I  ask  you  to  support  this  resolution  to-night 
because  I  believe  that  if  the  Government  acts  on  the  suggestions  therein 
there  will  be  in  many  important  industries  a  great  revival  in  trade,  which^ 
as  you  are,  I  am  sure,  all  aware,  we  very  much  require.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  in  Mr.  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Easton  we  have  the  highest  authorities  on 
this  important  subject.  Mr.  Easton  has  told  us  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  relineries  have  had  to  be  closed.  If  we  can  get  the  alteration  we 
desire,  these  will  be  restarted  and  employment  will  be  given  to  thousands 
of  workmen  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  trade  through  this 
foreign  bounty  system.  (Applause.)  Further,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  many  other  classes  of  workmen  will  be  benefited  and  the  condi- 
tions of  labour  of  artisans  of  all  descriptions  will  be  improved.  (Applause.) 
Now  there  is  another  trade  to  which  Mr.  Lubbock  referred  as  having 
suffered  great  disadvantage  from  the  decline  of  the  sugar  refining  industry 
viz. — the  engineering  trade- — in  which  I  am  specially  interested,  as  I  have  been 
engaged  in  it  all  my  life.  Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  from  the  Midlands  told 
me  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  his  firm  had  lost  orders  amounting  to  one 
million  pounds  sterling.  I  was  engaged  making  patterns  for  this  sugar- 
making  machinery — the  firm  named  had  been  fully  engaged  making  sugar 
machinery — and  you  see  how  their  trade  has  decreased.  I  know  another 
firm  which  used  to  do  enormous  business  in  this  particular  trade,  and  not 
one  quarter  of  the  trade  is  done  to-day,  and  those  engaged  there  are  in  fear 
and  trembling  that  their  employment  will  cease.     We  are  told,  and  we 
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have  every  right  to  beUeve  it,  that  if  these  bounties  are  removed,  orders  for 
machinery  will  flow  into  this  country  in  the  future,  and  every  branch  of 
trade  will  be  benefited.  (Applause.) 

The  Sooner  the  Better. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsden  (Brassworkers)  :  It  gives  me  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  second  this  resolution,  because  I  feel,  as  one  interested  in  a 
principle  industry  in  this  city,  that,  if  a  bounty  were  given,  say,  on 
chandeliers,  we  should  not  only  fill  the  Temperance  Hall,  but  the  Town 
Hall  as  well.  Some  of  the  working  men  of  the  present  day  do  not  under- 
stand the  question.  Does  our  friend,  Mr.  Jarvis,  understand  what  he  is 
talking  about  ?  I  think  he  does,  and  if  the  grocers  understand  this 
important  question,  I  think  we  are  right  in  taking  the  action  we  are. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  these  are  days  in  which  we,  as  working  men, 
have  to  look  to  ourselves.  (Applause.)  I  am  afraid  we  are  sleeping  some- 
times, and  the  sooner  we  remedy  this  state  of  things  the  better.  (Applause.) 
I  trust  we  shall  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest  here,  and  that  there  will  be 
another  meeting  on  this  question,  and  that  the  town  generally  will  wake  up 
as  to  its  importance.  One  of  my  friends  the  other  day  said  that  those  who 
grumble  to  pay  an  eighth  of  a  penny  a  pound  more  for  their  sugar  should 
not  have  sugar  at  all.  I  would  go  one  better  than  that,  and  say  that  those 
who  grumble  to  pay  this  eighth  should  have  vinegar  instead  of  sugar. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  What  we  should  do  is  to  set  about  this  business, 
if  we  are  in  earnest,  and  get  hold  of  pamphlets  and  study  the  question  for 
ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  We,  as  Englishmen,  lovers  of  liberty,  let  us  look 
to  this  question,  and  bring  help  to  our  brothers  in  distress,  whether  they 
be  black  or  white. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  Deputation  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  Chairman  :  I  don't  believe  in  doing  matters  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  The  matter  should  not  rest  here.  We  have  had  this  meeting  to- 
night and  we  should  take  further  action.  I  move  that  the  Arrangement 
Committee,  which  has  this  matter  in  hand,  should  appoint  a  deputation  to 
see  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  present  the  resolution  which  we  have  passed 
at  this  meeting."  (Applause). 

Mr.  George  Pinson  (Vice-President  of  the  Trades' Council)  : — *4  have 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution,  and  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
I  am  sure  you  don't  want  any  more  said  on  the  point." 

Mr.  Eades  supported  the  resolution,  and  suggested  that  a  copy  should 
be  sent  to  Lord  Sahsbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  other  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Extract  from  ''DAILY  MAIL/'  Dec.  29,  1898. 


HOME=GROWN  SUGAR. 

WHY  NOT? 

WHAT  THE  SUGAR-BEET  EXPERIMENTS 
OF  1898  SHOW. 


Agriculture  still  remains — despite  of  "  Commissions  and  Depres- 
fiion" — ^the  most  important  of  British  industries,  and  all  interested  in 
its  welfare  will  welcome  with  agreeable  surprise  the  results  of  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  this  year  to  test  the  possibility 
of  growing  sugar-beet,  as  the  first  step  towards  establishing  a  sugar 
industry,  in  these  islands. 

Whether  the  acclimatisation  of  this  industry,  which  during  the  last 
half  century  has  practically  revolutionised  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  great  Continental  States,  is  possible  or  not  in  this  country  may 
be  said  to  depend  in  the  first  instance  on  the  answer  to  the  question : 
"  Is  it  j'ossible  to  grow  crops  of  sugar-beet  in  Great  Britain  of  as 
high  a  standard  of  weight  and  quality  as  the  average  in  the  sugar- 
producing  district  of  Germany?"  Germany  stands  well  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  beet-sugar-producing  countries  as  regards  cheapness  and 
efficiency  of  production,  and  if  we  can  hold  our  own  with  the  German 
growers,  we  certainly  can  with  the  French  and  Austrian. 

To  tliis  question  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  this  year 
on  a  very  large  scale  throughout  the  country  under  the  inspiration  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Sigmund  Stein,  of  Liverpool,  have  given,  so  far  as 
such  test  experiments  can  give,  a  very 

SATISFACTORY  ANSWER  IN  THE  AFFIRMATIVE. 

Mr.  Stein  has  just  completed  upwards  of  150  analyses  of  the  sample 
roots  sent  up  to  him  by  the  various  landowners  and  farmers  to  whom 
he  distributed  different  varieties  of  sugar-beet  seed  early  in  the  spring. 
Not  only  do  the  British-grown  roots  show  a  higher  average  yield  ^7er 
(icrCj  but,  what  is  much  more  important,  a  better  average  aiialysis 
of  saccharine  contents  than  is  shown  by  corresponding  analyses  of  the 
roots  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  the  great  centre  of 
the  German  industry. 

The  sugar-beet,  it  should  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
initiated, is  a  variety  of  the  beet  plant,  a  first  cousin,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  mangel  grown  for  cattle  food  in  our  fields,  and  of  the  scarlet 
beet  grown  for  table  use  in  oui'  gardens.    All  varieties  of  beet 
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contain  in  their  juices  a  certain  proportion  of  crystallisable  sugar 
In  the  sugar-beet  this  proportion  has  been  artificially  developed  by 
ftiore  than  a  century's  careful  selection  and  cultivation,  until  from  the 
original  1 J  and  3  it  has  now  reached  an  average  of  12  and  13  per  cent. 
Some  roots  grown  for  Mr.  Stein  this  year  have  even  yielded  over  19 
per  cent.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  as  regards  wealth 
of  saccharine  contents,  beet,  the  sugar  vegetable  of  the  temperate 
zones,  stands  to-day  on  a  level  with  its  great  rival  cane,  the  sugar 
vegetable  of  the  tropics.  In  this  marvellous  increase  in  its  sugar 
productivity,  in  the  willing  response,  so  to  speak,  which  the  root 
itself  has  made  to  the  efforts  lavished  on  its  behalf,  is  to  be  found 
the  justification  for  the  vast  system  of  bounties  by  which  Continental 
statesmen  have  created  the  beet-sugar  industry  to-day.  That  industry 
stands  to-day  on  a  firm  self-supporting  basis.  The 

BOUNTIES  HAVE   DONE   THEIK  WORK, 

and,  as  is  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Brussels  conference,, 
the  decree  for  their  abolition  by  international  treaty  awaits  but  a  nod 
of  assent  from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

But  to  return  to  the  experiments.  Hitherto  grave  doubts  have  been 
held  by  agricultural  experts  generally  as  to  the  suitability  of  our 
climate  for  growing  sugar-beet^ — doubts  which  were  echoed  and  em- 
phasised by  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  in  their  elaborate 
and  somewhat  pessimistic  article  on  the  subject  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society." 

Mr.  Stein's  success  will  undoubtedly  go  a  very  long  way  towards 
dissipating  these  doubts.  More  than  that^  it  will  transfer  from  the 
region  of  academic  debate  to  that  of  practical  discussion  and  considera- 
tion the  possibilily  of  establishing  a  sugar  industry  in  these  islands. 
If  the  raw  material  can  be  produced,  why  not  the  manufactured 
article?  Unfortunately,  this  second  half  of  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  so  readily  as  the  first.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
induce  a  few  hundred  entei^rising  agriculturists  to  lay  down  an  acre 
or  half  an  acre  each  under  an  experimental  crop,  and  to  submit 
samples  of  the  crop  grown  to  a  laboratory  test.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest,  sa}^,  £100,000  in  the  erection  of 
a  sugar  factory,  and  there  is  no  other  way,  except  by  such  practical 
test,  by  which  a  final  answer  can  be  foimd  to  the  main  question. 

Mr.  Stein's  are  not  the  only  experiments,  it  should  be  added,  which 
have  been  carried  out  this  year.  Another  parallel  series  has  been 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  by  Lord  Windsor,  Colonel  Victor  Milward,  M.P.,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  and  others,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  promif^ed  with  a  view '  to 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  an  official  record  for  distribution 
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among  agriculturists  generally.  This,  together  with  Mr.  Stein's  full 
report,  will  be  ready  early  in  the  new  year.  In  the  meantime  it  will 
jDrobably  be  of  interest  to  "  Daily  Mail "  readers  to  indicate  briefly  the 

NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ISSUES 

which  are  mvolved  in  the  determination  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  we  can  grow  at  home  some  proportion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  sugar 
which  we  now  import  in  such  huge  quantities  from  abroad. 

Speaking  roughly,  we  consume  at  present  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar 
a,  year,  and  our  consumption  increases  by  about  20,000  tons  a  year. 
In  1896  the  item  debited  to  sugar  in  John  Bull's  bill  for  food  imiDorts 
amounted  to  over  £18,000,000.  All  this  sugar  is  imported,  either 
in  the  raw  or  refined  state,  and  the  gTeater  part  of  this  huge  sum 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  Austria,  Germany 
and  France.  The  mouth  waters  over  the  potentialities  of  betterment 
and  prosperity  for  rural  England  which  would  accrue  if,  say,  a  third 
of  this  1,500,000  tons  could  be  produced  on  British  soil,  and  a  third 
of  this  £18,000,000  diverted  each  year  to  the  remuneration  of  British 
capital  and  British  labour. 

To  begin  with,  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  factories  which 
would  be  required  to  deal  with  tliis  output,  together  with  other  con- 
tingent capital  charges,  would  provide  investment  for  from  six  to  seven 
millions  sterhng.  These  factories  would  require  a  regular  annual 
supply  of  from  three  to  four  million  tons  of  roots  to  keep  them  going, 
the  crop,  say,  of  from  250,000  to  300,000  acres.  The  factories  would 
find  employment  for  some  50,000  hands  inside  their  walls,  and, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  some  80,000  more  outside.  The  deep  tillage 
and  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  required  for  the  successful  growth 
of  sugar-beet  would  lend  a  stimulus  to  British  farming  comparable  to 
that  bro\ight  about  by  the  introduction  of  root  crops  for  winter 
cattle  food  into  the  rotation  of  farming  operations;  in  parts  of 
Germany,  for  example,  the  culture  of  the  sugar-beet  which  requires 
the  land  to  be  ploughed  to  a  deptb.  of  ten  or  eleven  inches,  instead  of 
as  formerly  four  to  six  inches,  has  more  than  doubled  the  weight  of 
the  corn  crops  grown  in  rotation  on  the  beet  land  and 

TREBLED  THE  RENTAL 

value  of  the  farms.  In  the  leaves  of  the  beet  and  in  the  residue  of 
beet  pulp  the  farmers,  moreover,  would  have  excellent  feeding  stuff 
for  their  farm  stock;  to  take  Germany  again,  for  example,  the  ten 
million  tons  of  roots  annually  grown  in  that  country  have  so  increased 
the  available  supply  of  cattle  food  that  she  is  now  able  to  export,  in- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  having  to  import  cattle. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  potential  benefits  which  might  be  expected 
to  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  British  sugar  industry,  sum 
marised  from  Mr.  Stein's  excellent  little  voliune  on  "Home-grown 
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Sugar,"  wherein  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  subject  may  find 
the  statistics  and  estimates  worked  out  in  detail. 

To  the  points  indicated  above  let  it  suffice  here  to  add  that  the 
districts  where  the  industry  would  naturally  tend  first  to  establish 
itself  are  just  those  districts  which  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  agri- 
cultural depression  of  the  last  twenty  years — viz.,  that  part  of  agricul- 
tural England  which  lies  east  of  a  line  drawn  roughly  from  South 
Yorkshire  to  the  Solent. 

That  there  are  immense  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before 
an  industry  of  this  magnitude  could  be  established  is,  of  course,  only 
too  obvious.  To  begin  with,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
practical  steps  will  be  taken  towards  erecting  sugar  factories  in  this 
country  until,  as  pointed  out  above,  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
nodded  assent  and  the  bounties  have  been  abolished.  So  long  as  the 
bounties  continue  to  exist,  sd  long  will  British 

CAPITALISTS  REFUSE   TO  FIND 

money  for  the  development  of  the  sugar-producing  lands  of  the  British 
Empire,  whether  these  lands  lie  in  Norfolk,  Barbados,  Mauritius,  or 
Queensland.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar,  whether  from  cane  or  beet, 
has  approximated  to  a  common  level  all  the  world  over,  and  as  a. 
consequence  a  margin  of  profit  can  only  be  wrung  from  the  industry 
where  it  enjoys  the  greatest  natural  facilities  combined  with  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  of  production.  When,  as  at  present,  that  margin 
of  profit  is  liable  to  be  turned  at  any  moment  into  a  margin  of  loss 
by  an  increase  in  the  foreign  bounties,  British  capital  very  naturally 
fights  shy  of  the  investment. 

But,  even  when  bounties  are  abolished,  the  task  of  competing  with 
countries  where  labour  is  at  once  cheaper  and,  at  the  same  time, 
equipped  with  the  trained  skill  born  of  half  a  century's  experience 
will  demand  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers  of  the  new  industry  in  these 
islands  years  of  patient  toil  and  ceaseless  ingenuity.  That,  given 
"  equahty  of  opportunity "  with  the  foreigner,  we  should  succeed  in 
the  long  run,  the  previous  records  of  British  victories  in  the  fields  of 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  enterprise  give  solid  grounds  for 
hoping.  In  the  meantime,  to  Mr.  Stein  and  those  who  have  co-operated 
with  him  in  making  these  experiments  are  due  the  sincerest  com- 
mendations for  their  public  spirit  and  the  heartiest  congratulations  on. 
their  success. 

The  first  step  has  been  taken.  It  is  for  her  Majesty's  Government; 
to  decide  whether  or  no  it  shall  be  rendered  possible  to  take  the  second.. 

M.  M.  B. 
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THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  BOUNTIES 


To  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  the  Bounties  granted  by  the 
various  European  Powers  is  not  a  simple  matter,  owing  to  the  various 
qualities  of  sugar  produced,  the  varying  amount  of  Bounty  granted 
on  each,  and  also  the  various  systems,  direct  and  indirect,  by  which  the 
industry  is  subsidised  or  bounty  fed. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amounts  reduced  to  English  money 
which  the  Customs  House  authorities  of  the  United  States  have 
arrived  at  after  a  searching  investigation  of  the  whole  question,  and  on 
this  basis  the  countervailing  duty  is  now  being  levied  on  all  sugars 
imported  from  the  countries  specified. 


GERMANY. 

90  at  98%   Polarisation    M.  2-50  per  100  Ks.  =  0-270- cents,  per  lb.  =  per;ton  5  0 

98  „   99i%         „              3-00         .,       =0-324      ,.      ,     =            £1  10  0 

99*  „  100%    (=  Refined)    „  3-55          „    „  =0-383      ,;      „     =     „      £1  15  6 


AUSTRIA. 

88    „    93%  Polarisation    Fl.  1-37  per  100  Ks.  =  0*252  „       „  „      XI  3  4 

93   ,.   991%         „          „  1-46         .,    ,  =0-268  „  =     „      ;^1  5  0' 

99i„100%    (^Refined)    ,,2-10          „    ..=0-386  ,.      .,  =            ;^1  15  6 


65 
98 
98 


98%   basis  100% 
100%  "Crystals" 
100%  (Refined) 


FRANCE. 

Fr.  10-82  per  100  Ks.  =  0-951 
„  11-17    „     „    ,  =0-978 
11-51    .,  =1-007 


£4.   8  9 

£4:  11  0 

£4:  14  0 


75 
88 

99 


RUSSIA. 

,  88%  Polarisation  R.  0-38  per  Pood  =0-542 
,   99%  „  „  0-44     .,  =0-627 

,  100%     {  =  Refined)    „  0-50     ,     „  =0-727 


/2  5  6 
jC2  18  a 
£d   7  9 


Preliminary  Raw 

Refined 


BELGIUM. 

Fr.  4-50  per  100  Ks.  =  0-393 
„  5-36   ,  =0-469 


£1  16  8 
£2   3  9 


Under  98%  basis  100% 
Above  98%  „  100% 
Refined   


HOLLAND. 

Fl.  2-23i  per  100  Ks.  =  0-408 
„  l-76i  „  „  „  =0-322 
„  0-29i  additional  =00537 


£1  18  0 
£1  10  0 

£0  5  0 


DENMARK. 

Refined  Cr.  112  per  100  Ks.  =  0.136      „  =      „      ;^0  12  8 

(^Fy07n  C.  CZARNIKOW'S  CIRCULAR,  quoting  WlLLET  &  GRAY,  o/ Mw  York.) 
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The  Result  of  the  Bounties 

IX 

FRANCE,  GERMANY  &  AUSTRIA. 


The  nature  and  extent  of  the  State-aided  Competition  against  which 
the  British  Sugar  Industry  has  had  to  struggle  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  tables  of  total  Production  and  total  Exports  in  1873  and 
1897,  respectively,  in  the  three  Countries  named. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  BEET  SUGAR 

(IN  TONS). 
1873.  1897.  Increase. 

France  ...  400,000  ..  700,000  ...  75  9^ 
Germany  ...  291,000  ...  1,821,000  ...  525% 
Austria    ...    242,000       ...       927,000       ...  283% 


With  what  success  the  Export  trade  has  been  stimulated  may  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  between  the  Exports  o£  the  same  two  years. 

EXPORTS  OF  BEET  SUGAR 

(IN  TONS). 
1873.  1897.  Increase. 

France     ...    238,000       ...       329^000       ...  38% 
■    Germany  ...      21,000       ...     1^34,000       ...  5,301% 
Austria    ...      64,000       ...       561,000       ...  776% 


THE   BITTER  CRY   OF  THE 
WEST  INDIES 

FOR 

JUSTICE  AND  FREE  TRADE. 


^ejrt  of  the  IResolutions 

Passed  at  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference^  held  at  Barbados^ 
September  3rd,_  1898,  of  Delegates  representing  Jamaica, 
British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  Antigua* 

'*That  this  meeting  of  Delegates  from  British  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Antigua,  whilst  fully  recognis- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  afford  relief  to  the  West  Indian  Colonies  suffering 
from  the  serious  depression  of  the  Sugar  Industry,  regret  that  so 
far  the  attempts  to  arrange  reciprocal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  the  Bounty  System,  have  met  with  no  success.  This 
meeting  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  British  Government  that 
nothing  short  of  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
can  restore  prosperity  to  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  and 
they  respectfully  demand,  as  British  subjects,  the  right  to  compete 
in  the  home  markets  at  the  natural  cost  of  production,  with 
sugar  imported  from  foreigrn  countries,  and  urgently  call  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  the  only  effective  remedy  to  take 
such  steps  as  will  either  prevent  the  importation  of  all  sugar  on 
which  export  bounties  are  given,  or  annul  by  countervailing  duty 
all  the  advantages  derived  from  such  export  bounties." 

'*As  regards  Barbados  and  Antigua,  the  Delegates  from 
these  Colonies  take  the  opportunity  afforded  at  this  meeting  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  proposing  to 
devote  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  establishment  of  Central 
Factories  in  those  Islands.  They  are  confident  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  under  the  most  modern  methods  will  tend 
towai^ds  the  more  profitable  production  of  sugar,  and,  conse- 
quently, towards  the  general  prosperity  of  those  Islands;  provided 
always  that  improved  methods  of  manufacture  are  not  counter- 
acted by  bounties  by  foreign  nations,  against  the  injustice  of 
which  the  Delegates  will  never  cease  to  protest." 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONSTITUTION. 


Membership         i.    The  Anti-Bounty  League  is  an  Association  of  persons  notifying  to 
of  League,    the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  their  agreement  with  the  object 
of  the  League,  and  their  willingness  to  support,  financially  and  otherwise, 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  promoting  the  same. 

Object  of  the  2.  The  object  of  the  League  is  the  restoration  of  competition  on  true 
League.  free  trade  principles  in  the  National  markets  to  those  British  industries. 
Home  and  Colonial,  to  which  it  is  denied  by  the  system  of  foreign  State 
Bounties,  especially  those  on  the  export  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  either 
by  the  abolition  of  such  bounties,  or  by  their  neutralisation  by  such  fiscal 
measures  as  shall,  in  British  markets,  deprive  the  subjects  of  the  States 
granting  bounties  of  all  advantage  therefrom  in  their  competition  with 
the  subjects  of  our  own  and  other  States  which  do  not  grant  bounties. 

Free  Trade,  not      3.    The  League  does  not  advocate  any  fiscal  measures,  which  will 
Protection,    deprive  the  consumer  of  the  advantage  of  "natural  prices  "  as  determined 
the  object  of  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  or  operate  exclusively  in 
the  League,    favour  of  British  and  Colonial  producers,  or  intercept  any  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  other  States,  or  have  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  adjustment  of  prices  other  or  more  extended  than  would 
be  entailed  by  the  absence  of  foreign  State  Bounties.    Having  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  League,  its  operation  shall  be  free  and  clear  of  Party 
character. 


Powers  of 
Executive 
Committee. 


Dissolution. 


General 
Meetings. 

Reports,  Sec. 


4.  The  operations  of  the  League  shall  be  conducted  by  an  Executive 
Committee,  which  accepts  responsibility  for  all  Habilities,  and  enjoys  full 
discretionary  powers  of  direction,  control,  and  management  in  respect 
of  the  affairs  and  funds  of,  and,  subject  to  the  understanding  above,  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by,  the  League.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
authorised  to  appoint  Sub-Committees,  with  such  powers  as  it  may  think 
expedient. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  dissolve  itself  by 
resignation  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  League,  and  the  League  shall  be 
dissolved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  a  General 
Meeting. 

6.  General  Meetings  of  the  League  will  be  convened  by  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  purposes  as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 

7.  Reports  and  Statements  of  Accounts  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
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TRINIDAD  SUGGESTS  AN  !NTER=COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Trinidad  held  on  July  25  last  there 
was  considered  the  question  whether  it  was  advisable  for  the  Chamber  to  take 
steps  to  promote  further  united  action  amongst  the  West  Indian  commercial 
bodies  with  a  view  of  pressing  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  very  serious 
consequences  that  must  result  failing  the  abolition  of  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties  or 
their  neutralisation  in  British  Markets. 

It  was  suggested,  and  ultimately  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  write  to  all  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  bodies  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  invite  them  to  send  delegates  to  some  central  place — such 
as  Barbados — to  confer  together,  and,  if  possible,  unite  in  a  strong  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  the  moral  support  afforded  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Foreign 
Bounty  System. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  representatives  of  the  various  Colonies,  and,  favour- 
able replies  having  been  received  from  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and 
Antigua,  and  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Kitts  having  expressed  thorough  con- 
currence, the  meeting  was  arranged  and  duly  held  in  Barbados  on  September  3. 

British  Guiana  was  represented  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Duncan,  the  Hon.  B.  Howell 
Jones,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Mackey  (President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Trinidad,  by  the  Hon.  G.  T.  Fen  wick  (Vice-President  of  the  Trinidad  Agri- 
cultural Society),  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Dyett,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Tripp. 

Jamaica,  by  the  Hon.  S.  Constantine  Burke,  F.R.G.S.  (Vice-President  of  the 
Jamaica  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce), 

Antigua,  by  the  Hon.  J.  Comacho  and  Mr.  W.  Foote. 

Barbados,  by  the  Hon.  D.  Chandler,  Messrs,  C.  P.  Clarke,  M.C.P.,  Foster  M. 
AUeyne,  and  J.  Gardiner  Austin,  jun.,  M.C.P, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  recent 
Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  chief  West  Indian  Colonies,  will  serve  to 
supplement  the  meagre  telegraphic  reports  of  this  important  and  significant 
gathering,  which  have  been  cabled  over  to  the  Mother  Country. 

The  signiiicance  of  this  gathering  of  British  West  Indians,  who  came 
together  from  centres  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart  to  discuss  their 
common  grievances,  and  protest  against  the  common  injustice  which  has 
been  meted  out  to  them  as  British  subjects  by  the  Home  Government,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  absolute  unanimity  w^ith  which  the  resolution,  pointing 
out  the  "  only  effective  remedy  "  by  which  the  social  and  commercial 
ruin  of  the  West  Indies  can  be  averted,  was  supported  by  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Colonies.  Doles,  loans,  or  grants  may  stave  off  the 
impending  catastrophe.    They  cannot  avert  it. 

As  one  speaker  put  it  :■ — The  Royal  Commissioners  have  pointed  out,, 
we  know  only  too  well,  the  British  Government,  too,  knows  only  too  well 
that  grants-in-aid  are  no  remedy  for  our  position  ;  "  and,  another,  We 
cannot  compete  with  the  Bounty  system,  and,  therefore,  we  say  that 
however  large  the  grants  that  may  be  made,  they  cannot  produce  substantial 
benefits  unless  the  Bounty  system  is  swept  away." 

No  new  arguments,  as  was  pointed  out,  are  needed  to  justify  the 
position  thus  taken  up.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  the  Sugar 
Bounties  question.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission,, 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  and  in  the  public 
declarations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
are  to  be  found  the  justification  for  the  strong  and  even  vehement  language 
with  which  is  urged  this final  appeal  "  of  loyal  British  colonists  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Mother  Country. 

It  is  impossible  to  acquit  Her  Majesty's  advisers  of  the  charge  of 
culpable  weakness  brought  against  them  by  every  single  speaker  at  this 
Conference.  The  attitude  of  reserve"  enjoyed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  British  Delegates  at  the  recent  Brussels  Conference — an 
attitude  enjoined  in  defiance  of  the  known  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Government's  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  clearly  expressed  at 
the  formal  deputation  received  in  April  last  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  behalf  of 
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Lord  Salisbury — served,  as  was  foreseen,  to  wreck  all  chances  of  that  Con- 
ference achieving  any  practical  result.  By  the  refusal  of  practical  support 
to  the  majority  of  the  Powers  who  were  willing  to  abolish  their  Bounties, 
England  has  rendered  herself  morally  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Continental  Bounty  system,  and  thereby  of  the  ruin  which  that 
system  threatens  to  entail  on  British  Colonies  and  British  industries. 

British  statesmen  will  do  well  to  note  the  tones  of  exasperation  and 
despair  w^hich  mingle  with  the  expressions  of  sorely-tested  loyalty  in  the 
speeches  of  their  West  Indian  fellow  subjects.  In  more  than  one  colony 
the  population  is  face  to  face  with  starvation,  due  directly  to  the  depression 
in  the  staple  industry,  and,  as  the  Delegate  from  Antigua  expressed  it, 
Loyalty  and  starvation,  when  that  starvation  is  forced  on  you  by  the 
country  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  sustain  you,  are  not  compatible. 
To  be  loyal  under  such  circumstances  requires  a  degree  of  sublimity  which 
I  doubt  if  any  British  subject  will  be  found  to  possess." 

On  the  day  week  following  this  Conference,  Barbados  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  were  swept  by  the  hurricane 
of  September  lo.  and  all  England  has  rung  with  the  tales  of  havoc  and 
desolation  wTOught  in  these  three  colonies  by  this  act  of  God."  Private 
charity  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers  from  this  calamity  and  helped 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  moment.  But  it  is  evident 
from  the  estimates  of  loss  and  damage  already  to  handi  that  the  precedents 
of  1780  and  183 1  (and  of  1892  in  the  case  of  Mauritius)  will  have  to  be  followed, 
and  that  a  hurricane  loan  or  grant  (or  both)  will  have  to  be  voted  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  If,  owing  to  the  prominence  indirectly  given  by  this 
event  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  to  the  thousand  times  more  disastrous 
havoc  wrought  by  the  economic  warfare  of  the  Bounty  system,  public 
opinion  and  Parliament  shall  insist  that  such  grant  or  loan  be  accompanied 
by  the  grant  of  that  fair  play  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  their  staple 
industry  in  the  free  markets  of  the  world,  which  West  Indians  have  so 
long  demanded  as  their  inalienable  right  as  British  citizens — a  right  con- 
sistently admitted  by  successive  British  Governments,  and  consistent^ 
denied  by  flabby  British  diplomacy — then  there  is  yet  hope,  alike  for  ,a 
new  era  of  prosperity  for  these  distressful  Colonies,  and,  in  their  pro- 
sperity, a  splendid  return  on  the  sums  expended.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
security.  Each  year  will  see  Ministers  asking  Parliament  to  vote  the 
moneys  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  administration  of  bankrupt  Colonies, 
and  the  British  West  Indies  will  slowly  but  surely  sink  into  the  position 
of  pauper  dependents  on  Imperial  charity,  a  perpetual  charge  on  the 
British  Exchequer. 

However  large  the  grants  that  may  be  made  they  cannot  produce 
substantial  and  permanent  benefits  unless  the  Bounty  system  is  swept 
away."  The  catastrophe  of  September  10  has  accentuated  West  Indian 
distress,  but  the  conditions  under  which  alone  that  distress  can  be  per- 
manently relieved  are  in  nowise  altered. 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


The  Delegates  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  3.30  p.m.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Hon.  Howell  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Mackey,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  |.  Gardiner  Austin,  jun. 

The  Chairman  opens  the  Discussion. 

Mr.  Austin,  in  accepting  the  post  of  Chairman,  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  am^ 
in  the  first  place,  not  only  unprepared  for  the  honour  that  you  have  done 
me  in  appointing  me  to  preside  over  your  meeting,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  illness  from  whicti  I  have  been  suffering  for  the  past  week  has 
rendered  me,  if  it  has  had  no  other  ill  effect,  unprepared  to  deal  with  the 
questions  before  this  Convention  in  the  manner  I  should  have  wished.  I 
shall  therefore  say  only  a  few  words  on  this  occasion  ;  and  first  of  all  I  may 
say  both  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of 
Barbados  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the  Colony  generally,  that  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  Delegates  from  the  sister  Colonies.  A 
hearty  welcome  would  have  been  accorded  them  at  any  time  ;  but  that 
welcome  is  doubly  strong  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  one,  when  the 
Delegates  from  the  different  Colonies  are  assembled  here  to  join  w^th  one 
voice  and  mind  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  such  changes  as  we  hope 
will  benefit  the  general  whole.  The  business  before  this  Convention  is,  to 
give  utterance  to  the  very  strongest  protests  against  the  system  which  is 
steadily  ruining  the  industrv  of  these  Colonies.  We  have  been  fighting 
against  the  bounty  system  for  very  many  years,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  continue  the  struggle  unless  we  can  fight  on  more  even 
ground.  We  are  confident  that  if  the  bounties  were  removed  we  could 
compete  with  those  sugar-producing  countries,  who,  perhaps,  have  advantages 
which  w^e  have  not  ;  but  we  cannot  continue  to  fight  against  a  system 
backed  by  the  treasuries  of  the  Continental  nations.  It  is  the  aid  the 
Continental  nations  give  their  beet  growers  to  enable  them  to  under 
sell  our  produce  that  makes  us  feel  hurt  that  the  Government  of  the 
Mother  Country  has  up  to  the  present  refused  to  help  us  in  the  way 
we  wish,  which  is  to  make  such  arrangements  that  our  produce  should 
enter  the  Enghsh  markets  on  the  same  level  as  foreign  sugars.  At 
present  the  home  market  is  closed  against  us,  thanks  to  the  bounty 
system  ;  and  it  is,  you  will  agree  with,  me,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  chance  of  obtaining  cheap  sugar  is  going  to  compensate  the  Mother- 
Country  for  the  ruin  of  its  Colonies,  As  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  will  no  doubt  desire  to  speak  on  the  resolutions  I  shall  be  content  to 
close  my  remarks  here  and  to  declare  the  meeting  open. 
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A  Vote  of  Syn3pathy. 

Mr.  Fexwick  here  rose  and  said  that  before  business  was  proceeded  with  he 
Avould  ask  permission  to  say  hah"  a  dozen  words  to  express  the  deep  sympathy  of 
his  colleagues  and  himself  with  regard  to  the  great  loss  Barbados  has  "suffered  in 
the  death  of  one  of  its  principal  men,  a  gentleman,  too,  greatly  beloved  and  con- 
nected with  the  most  respected  families  in  Barbados.  He  believed  all  the  delegates 
would  join  him  in  his  expression  of  sympathy. 

After  a  couple  of  minutes'  silence  expressive  of  the  deep  sympathy  of  the 
meeting  at  the  death  of  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Pile,  Mr.  Austin  called  on  Air.  Duncan,  one 
oi  the  delegates  from  British  Guiana  to  move 

The  First  Resolution. 

Mr.  Duncan  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  rising  to  move  this  resolution,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Resolved. — That  this  meeting  of  Delegates  from  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Antigua,  whilst  fully 
recognising  the  efforts  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  to  afford  relief  to  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
suffering  from  the  serious  depression  of  the  Sugar  Industry,  regret 
that  so  far  the  attempts  to  arrange  reciprocal  relations  between 
THE  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  the  Bounty  System,  have  met  with  no  success.  This 
meeting  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  british  government  that 

nothing  SHORT  OF  THE  SPEEDY  REHABILITATION  OF '  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
CAN  RESTORE  PROSPERITY  TO  THE  WeST  InDIES  AND  BRITISH  GuiANA,  AND 
THEY  RESPECTFULLY  DEMAND,  AS  BRITISH  SUBJECTS,  THE  RIGHT  TO  COMPETE 
IN  THE  HOME  MARKETS  AT  THE  NATURAL  COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  WITH  SUGAR 
IMPORTED    FROM   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES,    AND     URGENTLY  CALL    UPON  HeR 

Majesty's  Government  as  the  only  effective  remedy  to  take  such 
steps  as  will  either  prevent  the  importation  of  all  sugar  on  which 
export  bounties  are  given,  or  annul  by  countervailing  duty  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  such  export  bounties." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the  patience  and  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  have  been  put  to  a  severe 
test  owing  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  to  grant  us 
justice.  When  we  consider  the  crying  injustice  we  have  suffered  for  years  ; 
when  we  remember  that  hope  again  and  again  deferred  has  made  our 
hearts  sick  ;  when  we  recall  how  petition  after  petition  has  been  presented 
to  the  Home  Government,  and  in  reply  we  haye  received  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  our  difficulties  and  recognition  of  the  justice  of  our  grievances, 
but  that  owing  to  the  policy  of  drift  adopted  by  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  Her  Majestv's  Governmicnt,  nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  those 
difficulties  or  to  remedy  our  grievances  ;  when  we  remember  all  these  things, 
can  we  help  feehng  that  our  misfortunes  are  in  a  large  measure  directly  due 
to  our  connection  with  England  ?  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  bow 
in  my  loyalty  to  no  one,  but  if  there  is  a  loyalty  due  from  the  people  of 
these  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  there  is  also  a  loyalty  and  a  fostering 
care  expected  from  the  Mother  Country  to  the  Colonies  ;  and  who  can  deny 
that  the  treatment  which  has  been  meted  out  to  these  sugar  Colonies  has 
been  a  shame  and  a  reproach  to  the  parent  State.  A  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  placed  the  EngHsh  Govern- 
ment and  the  English  public  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  concerning 
these  Colonies. 
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Is  the  Royal  Commission  to  be  a  Farce  ? 

The  Commissioners  found  that  tlie  case  made  out  by  the  people 
'of  the  Colonies  was  fully  proved,  and  they  so  represented  it  ;  but  up 
to  the  present  nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  the  injustice  that  we  all 
know  is  rapidly  killing  out  our  staple  product.  I  do  not  believe,  gentlemen, 
vthat  the  Royal  Commission  was  intended  as  a  farce.  I  believe  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  these  Colonies  ; 
yet  he  has  been  unable  to  do  anything  or  to  give  any  assurance  that 
anything  will  be  done  for  us.  The  British  Parliament  and  the  British 
people  are  aware  that  these  Colonies  are  fast  drifting  to  ruin.  They 
cannot  plead  that  they  have  not  had  full  warning  of  our  condition,  and  if 
these  Colonies  are  allowed  by  England  to  perish,  it  will  be  a  shame  and  a 
'disgrace.  It  will  be  a  reproach  to  them  that  beet  growers  can  command 
the  home  market  whilst  the  produce  of  these  Colonies  is  shut  out,  and  the 
colonists  reduced  to  ruin  and  starvation.  If  we  had  asked  the  Mother 
Country  for  preferential  treatment,  such  as  is  given  their  Colonies  by  other 
nations,  she  might  well  have  granted  it  ;  but  we  have  not  asked  for 
preferential  treatment,  we  have  asked  for  simple  justice.  Great  Britain  is 
prepared  to  go  to  war  to  maintain  an  open  door  in  China,  and  yet  she  is 
willing  to  allow  the  door  of  her  own  market  to  be  closed  to  these 
Colonies  by  a  system  which  enables  beet  sugar  to  be  sold  below  the 
natural  cost  of  production, 

'The  Industry  Temporarily  Saved  by  the  Action  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cham-berlain,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
said  that  the  best  managed  sugar  estates  in  the  West  Indies  were 
making  a  profit,  and  he  admitted  that  this  was  due  to  the  favoured 
treatment  accorded  the  West  Indian  sugar  by  the  United  States. 
Yes,  the  United  States  have  imposed  countervailing  duties  and  we  are 
grateful  therefor,  but  at  the  same  time  our  produce  has  to  pay  an  import 
duty  of  70  per  cent,  as  compared  w^th  sugar  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  overlooked  this,  but  it  is  surely  an  invidious  position 
for  a  British  Minister  to  have  to  plead  that  these  Colonies  have  been  justly 
dealt  with  by  a  foreign  nation  and  given  that  treatment  which  the  Mother 
Country  refused  them.  What,  I  ask,  can  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
these  Colonies  when  they  are  driven  by  the  Mother  Country  to  look  for 
justice  only  from  foreigners  ?  We  all  know  that  our  position  with  the 
American  market  rests  on  an  unstable  foundation  which  at  any  moment 
might  be  swept  away,  and  that  America  may,  in  a  short  time,  be 
in  a  position  to  produce  all  the  sugar  she  requires  for  consumption, 
in  which  case  we  would  be  shut  out  by  the  solid  wall  of  a  prohibitive 
tariff.  The  Commissioners  pointed  out,  and  we  know  only  too  well, 
that  grants-in-aid  are  no  remedy  for  our  position,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment knows  that,  too.  Nothing  has  been  done  for  the  larger  or  more 
important  Colonies,  and  the  provision  that  has  been  made  for  the  smaller 
Colonies  is,  in  my  opinion — I  speak  here  subject  to  correction — ridiculously 
inadequate  (hear,  hear,  from  the  Antigua  Delegates,  and  cheers),  and  will 
be  absorbed  almost  entirely  in  payment  of  official  salaries,  &c.,  affording 
little  benefit  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  communities  for  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  granted.  Central  factories  may,  no  doubt,  be  of  some 
use  to  certain  islands,  but,  generally  speaking,  no  relief  or  aid  is  offered  in 
any  way  to  the  larger  Colonies  and  nothing  done  to  rehabilitate  on  a  sound 
basis  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies. 
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England  Playing  into  the  Enemies'  Hand. 

The  object  of  the  Continental  countries  is  to  crush  out  British  sugar- 
growing  Colonies,  and  to  obtain  complete  command  of  the  English  market.. 
Is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Mother  Country  to  support  such  a  policy  ?  The 
West  Indies  now  take  three  million  pounds  sterling  of  English  goods,  and^ 
had  justice  and  fair-play  been  granted  these  Colonies,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  now  be  taking  ten  million  pounds  of  such  goods.  By 
her  poHcy  England  is  at  once  destroying  her  own  trade  and  the  Colonies,, 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Among  the  sellish  .Englishmen 
like  the  member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  the  condition  of  the 
West  Indies  is  a  subject  for  jeers  and  jests.  That  gentleman 
recently  declared  that  the  decline  of  the  West  Indies  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  sugar  could  be  produced  cheaper  by  other  countries.^ 
Such  a  statement  is  contrary  to  all  known  facts,  and  I  deny  that  any 
country  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  we  can.  The  ruin  of  the  West 
Indies  has  been  brought  about  by  our  having  been  for  many  years  handi- 
capped and  shut  out  of  our  natural  market  by  an  unnatural  cheapness 
caused  by  bounties.  Sugar  is  naturally  the  most  promising  industry  of 
these  Colonies,  and  had  they  belonged  to  any  other  Power,  they  would  have 
been  given  justice  and  fair  play,  and  protected  from  the  ruinous  effects  of 
a  commercial  warfare.  They  would  now  have  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition  instead  of  being  /'//  extremis,  sacrificed  to  a  false  god,  a  fetishu 
masquerading  in  the  name  of  Free  Trade. 

Credit  Killed  by  Bounties. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  our  enemies  that  if  bounties  were  abohshed 
it  would  be  no  help  to  the  West  Indies.  That  is  palpably  untrue.  If  the 
bounties  were  aboHshed  the  stability  of  the  market  would  be  obtained, 
our  credit  would  be  restored,  our  position  would  be  defined  instead  of 
being,  with  bounties — to-day  £2  per  ton  and  to-morrow  perhaps  ^5  a  ton 
— at  the  mercy  of  foreign  Governments.  I  believe  that  if  the  bounties 
were  abolished  there  would  be  a  rise  in  sugar  of  half  a  farthing  in  the 
pound.  It  may  be  that  the  English  consumer  would  have  to  pay  more  ; 
but  what  we  claim  is  that  bounties  being  an  injustice  they  should  be 
removed.  Bounties  render  the  credit  of  the  industry  unstable.  Who  is 
going  to  obtain  credit  to  enlarge  his  factory  or  to  increase  the  acreage  of 
his  cultivation  when  it  is  not  known  whether  in  a  couple  of  years  an 
increase  of  bounties  may  ruin  him  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  avoid  it.  Great 
Britain's  treatment  of  her  Colonies  is  in  many  w^ays  unjust.  Take,  as 
another  instance,  the  4d.  surtax  on  Colonial  rum  which  is  granted  as  a. 
protection  to  the  home  distiller.  When  the  Commissioners'  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  matter  they  could  not  defend  it.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  admitted  the  hardship  we  suffer,  but  no  relief  has 
been  granted';  and  why  ?  Because  the  British  distiller  is  strong  and  we  are 
weak.  Because  justice  in  this  case  is  not  Wind,  and  our  misfortunes  count 
as  nothing  as  compared  with  the  polling  of  an  English  constituency. 

France  alone  Stands  in  the  Way  of  Abolition. 

If  England  was  sincere  in  her  desire  to  abolish  the  bounties,  Brussels^ 
had  paved  the  way.  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  who  supply 
England  with  80  per  cent,  of  her  beet  sugar,  were  prepared  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  but  France  and  Russia  blocked  the  way.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  only  to  tell  France  and  Russia    we  will  exclude  your  sugars  if  you. 
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will  not  join  in  abolishing  bounties."  Such  a  course  will  in  no  way  affect 
her  cherished  iiscal  policy.  The  Mother  Country  surely  must  see  her  way 
to  a  clear,  simple,  and  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question- 
France,  who  pays  £j[  ios.  bounty  so  that  her  sugar  can  undersell  that  from 
other  countries,  takes  good  care  that  no  one  sends  sugar  to  her  dominions 
by  imposing  a  prohibitive  tariff.  Even  to  the  neighbouring  French  West 
India  Colonies  are  paid  bounties  to  enable  them  to  send  their  sugar  to  the 
EngHsh  market  to  undersell  us.  Gentlemen,  are  we  to  sit  down  and  tamely 
submit  to  such  a  crying  injustice  ?  Are  we  to  be  ruined  by  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Mother  Country  when  a  word  from  her  could  save  us  ?  Are 
we  to  sit  down  under  such  a  crying  injustice  and  be  content  to  be  told 
that  the  Mother  Country  is  anxious  to  help  us,  but  dares  not. 

We  ask  for  no  Doles,  but  Fair  Play. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  last  appeal  of  ours  for  simple  justice  will 
be  answered.  We  do  not  ask  for  preferential  duties.  We  are  no  paupers, 
and  we  ask  for  no  doles.  What  we  ask  for  is  fair  play,  and  if  that  is  granted 
us  we  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  our  own  efforts.  The  subject  we  are 
dealing  with  is  no  new  one,  the  ground  has  been  so  often  gone  over  before 
that  no  new  light  can  be  cast  upon  it.  Every  one  of  us  has  had,  unfortun- 
ately, to  study  it  closely  for  years,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  Mother 
Country  have  also  a  clear  grasp  of  it.  If,  therefore,  I  were  to  talk  for  hours 
I  could  not  state  the  case  more  plainly  than  I  can  give  in  a  few  sentences. 
These  are  :  Give  us  justice,  give  us  fair  play  ;  we  are  British  subjects  and 
our  industry  is  a  British  one  ;  we  claim  the  same  protection  for  it  as. 
if  it  w^as  being  carried  on  in  London  instead  of  in  distant  Colonies.  We 
say  we  are  being  ruined  and  reduced  to  want  by  your  inaction,  and  we  ask 
for  justice  as  British  citizens  ;  w^e  claim  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  We  do  not 
come  kneeling,  begging,  praying.  We  say  give  us  justice,  we  demand  our 
rights  ;  why  should  we  be  ruined  because  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  British 
subjects  ?  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  grants  would  aid  only  a  few 
broken-down  planters.  A  more  cruelly  false  statement  could  not  be  made. 
Sugar  represents  75  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  West  Indies.  If  the 
industry  were  to  go  under,  every  one  of  these  Colonies  would  be  deprived, 
of  the  support  to  a  stable  form  of  government.  It  would  not  be  merely  a 
pause  in  the  onward  march  of  civilisation,  but  a  relapse  in  many  cases  to 
barbarism.  (Cheers.)  What  a  monument  that  would  be  to  the  greatness,, 
justice,  and  honour  of  England.    (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 

Jamaica  and  the  Bounties. 

Hon.  Constantixe  Burke  (Jamaica)  said  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
rising  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  been  so  ably  proposed  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  from  Demerara.  It  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  whole  of  the  West  Indies.  The  interest  of  every  Colony  is  identified 
with  this  resolution,  and  when  we  consider  the  ruinous  effect  on 
our  chiefest  industry,  of  the  unholy,  unrighteous  bounty  system,  we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  this  Convention  has  been  very  properly  called  together, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  with  no  uncertain  sound  must 
proclaim  that  the  ruin  of  the  w^hole  West  Indies  is  imminent,  unless  steps 
are  taken  by  the  Mother  Country  to  secure  us  justice.  I  come  from  a 
Colony  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said  was  in  a  better  condition  than 
the  other  West  Indian  Colonies.  How  ?  In  this  respect.  We  have  been 
able  in  Jamaica  to  substitute  a  fruit  industry,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  offset  the. 
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ruin  that  has  been  done  to  the  sugar  industry.  We  have  working  to-day 
in  Jamaica  only  i8  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  estates  which  w  ere  in  operation 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  because  the  bounty  system  has  driven 
the  remaining  82  per  cent,  out  of  cultivation.  And  what  is  the  bounty 
system  ?  It  is  an  artificial  system  adopted  by  the  Continental  Governments 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
therefrom,  by  which  the  foreigner  is  enabled  to  command  the  English 
market  and  to  destroy  the  West  Indies.  Is  this,  I  ask,  desirable  ?  Can  it 
be  continued  ?  The  Royal  Commissioners  in  their  report,  have  declared 
that  the  decline  of  the  West  Indies  has  begun,  is  continuing,  and  must  end 
in  bitter  ruin,  unless  bounties  be  abolished.  Two  of  the  Commissioners 
'declined  to  support  the  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  boldly  and 
vigorously  stated  the  necessity  of  imposing  countervailing  duties.  A  good 
■deal  has  been  said  of  Free  Trade,  but  the  present  policy  is  not  Free  Trade 
at  all,  but  a  spurious  article  such  as  Cobden  and  Bright  would  never 
have  recognised.  It  was  never  intended  that  an  industry  bolstered  up 
by  artificial  means  should  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  crush  out  the 
legitimate  industry  of  any  country.  The  Royal  Commissioners  stated 
that  the  most  disastrous  consequences  would  ensue  to  the  West 
Indies  unless  the  bounties  w-ere  removed,  and  this  has  been  followed 
up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  stated  his  belief  that  if  bounties  were 
abolished  the  sugar  industry  would  return  to  its  normal  condition.  That 
is  the  confession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  Lord  Farrer,  the  great 
apostle  of  Free  Trade,  has  said  that  he  regards  bounties  as  an  abomina- 
tion, that  he  is  in  favour  of  their  abolition,  and  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
•could  bring  that  about,  he  would  wdsh  him  God-speed.  It  is  seen,  therefore, 
that  no  party  is  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  bomities,  that  all  are  agreed  to 
their  injustice.  We  say,  therefore,  to  the  English  Government  that  we 
are  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire  ;  although  far  distant, 
we  are  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  though  we  were  as 
near  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We  say  that  we  demand  justice 
at  their  hands  ;  that  they  have  no  right  to  allow^  us  to  be  defrauded 
and  kept  out  of  their  market  by  Continental  nations.  That  I  say, 
gentlemen,  is  a  fair  way  and  a  proper  w^ay  of  viewing  the  question.  Had 
the  English  representative  gone  to  the  recent  Conference  at  Brussels  with 
instructions — I  will  not  say  to  threaten,  but  to  state  that  unless  the  bounties 
were  taken  off  countervaihng  duties  would  be  imposed,  do  you  think 
France  and  Russia  would  have  stood  out  ?  There  are  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  bounties,  either  obtaining  their  abolition  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  or  by  the  imposition  of  countervaihng  duties.  We  have  had 
no  promise  of  the  latter,  but  we  are  left  with  faint  hopes  of  something 
being  done  by  the  former  means.  We  say,  therefore,  in  this  resolution 
that  the  time  is  come  when  something  must^be  done  to  restore  us  an  entry 
into  the  home  market,  and  we  ask  the  Government  to  .take  effective  steps 
to  prevent  this  privilege  being  continually  withheld  from  us.  Before 
I  conclude,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  w^hich  more  closely 
relates  to  the  Colony  which  I  represent.  For  years  the  English 
'Government  has  imposed  a  surtax  upon  rum  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
■distillers,  and,  although  not  contained  in  this  resolution,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  say  here  that  as  regards  our  rum  industry  we  should  stand  on  no 
worse  footing  than  the  British  distiller.  Is  it  because  we  are  5,000  miles 
distant  w^e  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  being  English  subjects  ? 
The  fact  is  we  are  treated  as  if  we  w^ere  some  foreign  country.  And  we 
iiave  men  standing  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  stating  that  we 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  rot.    Such  men  forget  the  blood  and  treasure 
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England  spent  to  gain  these  Colonies.  They  forget  the  energy,  enterprise, 
capital,  and  persistent  endeavour  our  forefathers  have  expended  in  building 
up  these  Colonies  ;  they  ignore  the  energy,  the  enterprise,  and  the  work — 
almost  amounting  to  despair — of  the  men  of  to-day  ;  they  put  all  this  aside, 
and  v^e  are  told  that  the  produce  of  this  part  of  the  English  empire  is  not 
to  enter  the  English  market  on  the  same  footing  as  the  produce  of  the 
people  living  in  England.  Such  treatment  is  manifestly  unfair,  and  it  is 
time  for  the  people  of  these  Colonies  to  arouse  themselves  and  demand 
what  they  are  entitled  to.  If  England  intends  to  abandon  her  Colonies,  we 
say  the  responsibility  rests  on  her,  and  she  must  take  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  will  follow.  One  other  remark  I  w^ould  like  to  make. 
The  remedial  measures  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  are,  first,  the 
establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  system  ;  and  secondly,  the  granting 
of  some  assistance  in  erecting  Central  Factories.  In  a  thickly  populated 
island  like  Barbados,  and  perhaps  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  we  will 
readily  grant  that  Central  Factories  may  be  advantageous,  but  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  bounties  on  the  produce  of  these  factories  ?  You 
cannot  compete  with  the  bounty  system,  which  might  be  increased  at  any 
time.  That  is  the  position  you  have  to  face,  and,  therefore,  we  say  that 
however  large  the  grants  that  may  be  made  they  cannot  produce  permanent 
and  substantial  benefit  unless  the  bounty  system  is  swept  away.  And  I  join 
most  heartily  in  seconding  the  resolution.  (Applause.) 

Speech  of  the  Antigua  Representative. 

The  Hon.  J.  Comacho  (Antigua)  in  supporting  the  resolution  said  : — Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  as  the  representative  at  this  Convention  of  the 
smallest  Colony,  I  can  only  say  I  heartily  endorse  all  that  has  been  so  ably 
advanced  by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution.  But  there  is  one 
remark  that  has  fallen  from  the  representative  of  Demerara  (Mr.  Duncan) 
to  which  I  would  like  to  refer.  He  asks  why,  after  having  made  so  many 
vain  appeals  to  the  Mother  Country  for  fair  play,  should  we  submit  to  the 
unfair  treatment  we  are  receiving  ?  The  answer,  gentlemen,  is  this, 
because  we  are  not  a  mainland. 

If  Bounties  affected  Canadian — 

Had  we  been  one  Colony  instead  of  separate  Colonies,  we  should  long 
ago  have  been  listened  to.  We  should  have  had  not  merely  justice,  but 
assistance.  If  this  bounty  system  were  ruining  the  industry  of  Canada,  do 
you  think  there  could  have  been  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  England  to 
have  ended  it  ?  No.  Only  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
we  had  an  instance  of  this.  The  German  and  Belgian  treaties  with 
England  had  for  years  been  a  bogie  to  these  islands.  All  the  British 
Ministers  had  declared  when  the  appeal  came  from  the  West  Indies 
that  they  could  not  be  interfered  with — a  word  from  Canada,  and 
the  bogie  disappeared.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
is  the  representative  of  not  only  the  largest  of  the  islands,  but  he 
represents  a  Colony  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  West  Indies,  thanks  to 
its  proximity  to  the  United  States,  that  has  been  able  to  raise  up  a  fruit 
industry.  His  presence  at  this  Convention  is  therefore  of  great  importance, 
as  we  are  being  continually  told  by  a  few  loud-voiced  irresponsible  persons 
in  England — and  in  these  Colonies  also — "  Why  do  you  pin  your  faith  to 
sugar,  you  should  plant  fruit."  Well,  the  hon.  gentlemen  has  answered 
-that  question  conclusively.    Jamaica,  he  tells  you,  has  grown  fruit  and — 
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as  far  as  the  fruit  industry  itself  is  concerned — successfully ;  but  for  all  that 
the  island  is  in  a  bad  state.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact  which  everyone  whO' 
has  studied  the  question  has  been  compelled  to  admit,  that  minor  industries 
can  never  take  the  place  of  our  great  staple  industry.  If  that  perishes,, 
nothing  can  save  the  islands  from  ruin. 

— Or  British  Industries. 

The  mover  of  the  resolution  referred  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to- 
the  member  for  Northampton.  That  gentleman,  both  in  Parliament  and 
in  his  paper,  has  been  asking  how  if  aid  is  given  to  the  West  Indian  planter 
can  it  be  refused  to  the  English  farmer  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  are  not  on  all  fours.  The  English  farmer  is  suffering  from  natural 
competition,  the  West  Indian  planter  from  unnatural  competition  kept  up 
by  artificial  means.  Were  the  Englishman  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
bounty  system  applied  to  wheat,  do  you  think  for  a  moment  he  would 
have  stood  it  so  long  ?  Suppose  America  was  to  give  a  bounty  to  her 
cotton  manufacturers,  how  long  do  you  think  the  people  of  Manchester 
would  submit  to  such  competition  ?  Do  you  think  bounty -fed  cotton  goods- 
would  be  admitted  into  England  or  even  English  possessions  on  the  same 
footing  as  English-made  goods  ?    Such  a  thing  is  not  even  conceivable. 

Sither  Justice  or  Annexation  to  the  States. 

About  two  years  ago  at  a  public  meeting  in  Antigua,  I  contended  that 
petitions  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  and  Parliament  praying 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  counteract  the  operation  of  the 
bounties,  and  further  praying,  if  the  English  Government  were 
unable  to  take  measures  to  protect  us  from  ruin,  to  hand  us  over 
to  the  United  States.  That  speech  was  criticised,  but  after  the  calm 
consideration  of  two  years  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  changing  the  opinion 
I  then  formed.  Gentlemen,  I  am  as  loyal  to  the  English  throne  as  any  inauc 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  but  we  cannot  remain  loyal  in  the  face  of 
desertion.  Loyalty  and  starvation,  when  that  starvation  is  forced  on  you  by 
the  country  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  sustain  you,  are  not  compatible. 
To  be  loyal  under  such  circumstances  requires  a  degree  of  sublimity  which 
I  doubt  if  any  British  subject  will  be  found  to  possess.  (Cheers.)  Far  frorrk 
altering  my  convictions  of  two  years  ago,  therefore,  I  have  become  more 
confirmed  in  them.  Our  case  to-day  is  worse  than  it  then  was.  Our 
position  has  become  more  aggravated  since  the  Spanish- American  war. 
Heretofore  we  would  have  hoped  for  assistance  through  reciprocity  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  but  now  that  America  has,  or  will  most  certainly 
have  the  produce  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  her  own,  it  is  not  likely  that 
she  will  enter  into  reciprocity  with  us,  or  let  our  produce  enter  the  New 
York  market  under  any  terms  (hear,  hear)  unless,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  (I  see 
by  a  recent  telegram)  suggested,  the  West  Indies  are  given  in  exchange  for 
the  Phihppines.  In  that  event  something  would  be  done,  if  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Phihppines,  at  any  rate  for  the  benefit  of  these  Colonies.- 
(Cheers.) 

Speech  of  the  Trinidad  Delegate. 

The  Hon.  G.  T.  Fenwick,  in  further  supporting  one  of  the  resolutions, 
said  : — -Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  in  discussing  the  subject  now  before 
this  meeting  the  Colony  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  stands  in  a  some- 
what different  position  from  the  majority  of  the  British  West  Indiao. 
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■Islands.  The  Commissioners  called  attention  to  this  in  their  report,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  refers  to  it  in  his  speech,  and  takes  it  into  account  in  his 
scheme  of  remedial  measures.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  has  stated  that 
Trinidad  is  so  well  provided  for  that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  aid  at  all.  No 
one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  the  statement 
that  Trinidad  is  not  suffering  as  much  as,  for  instance,  Barbados, 
Demerara,  or  the  Leeward  Islands.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Trinidad  is 
comparatively  unaffected  by  the  decline  of  the  sugar  industry,  because 
that  industry  supplies  67  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  her  total  export.  And 
these  figures  do  not  give  a  full  idea  of  the  important  part  the  sugar  industry 
plays  in  the  economy  of  Trinidad.  The  sugar  industry  employs  the  vast 
majority  of  the  labourers.  It  is  the  sugar  industry  which  maintains 
the  merchants  and  supports  trade  generally.  Trinidad  has,  in 
cocoa,  a  most  valuable  and  highly  prized  industry.  But  the  cocoa 
estates  employ  but  a  small  amount  of  labour,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  the  profits  from  them  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  plantation 
owners.  Few  or  no  artisans  and  but  little  skilled  labour  are  furnished 
-employment  by  the  cocoa  estates,  and  the  merchants  get  very  little  trade 
from  them.  There  is  also  a  transit  trade  which  gives  some  employment  to 
labour  and  some  profit  to  the  mercantile  community  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is 
the  asphalt  trade,  but  the  amount  of  labour  required  by  this  last  industry 
is  a  negligible  quantity.  Trinidad,  therefore,  comes  forward  most  readily 
•to  heartily  support  the  resolution  before  this  Convention,  which  has  been 
so  ably  dealt  with  by  the  Chairman  and  the  delegates  from  the  other 
Colonies.  The  question  of  the  bounties  has  been  so  ably  treated,  that  no 
-object  would  be  gained  by  my  travelling  over  the  same  ground  in  denouncing 
the  injustice — the  scandalous  injustice — done  us  b}^  the  Mother  Country  in 
giving  her  moral  support  to  the  bounty  system. 


The  Palliatives  Proposed. 

I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  taking  a  glance  at  the  remedial 
.measures  proposed  by  the  British  Government,  the  benefits  the  West  Indies 
are  likely  to  derive  from  them,  and  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  finding  himself  unable  to  propose  countervailing  duties.  First  on  the  list 
of  these  proposed  remedies  is  the  purchase  of  Crown  lands  and  the  establish- 
ment thereon  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  evidently  not 
taken  into  consideration  that  such  a  measure  would  afford  no  relief  to 
ithe  sugar  industry,  but  rather  tend  to  its  further  embarrassment.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  Trinidad  and  Demerara  labour  under  is  the  w^ant  of 
labour.  For  some  years  in  Trinidad  we  have  been  fighting  to  obtain  from 
the  Government  not  so  much  labour  as  is  necessary,  but  one-fourth  of 
w^hat  would  be  necessary  if  the  whole  of  the  acreage  formerly  under 
cultivation  was  kept  up.  Trinidad  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  her 
acreage  in  cane  cultivation  (I  speak  with  some  confidence  in  this  matter, 
— even  on  my  own  estate  I  have  reduced  my  cultivation  from  670  acres  to 
500),  so  that  the  proposed  settlement  of  labourers  on  Crown  lands  leaves 
the  question  of  assisting  the  sugar  industry  untouched.  The  next  proposal 
is  to  subsidise  a  line  of  steamers  to  furnish  cheaper  communication  with 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  West  Indian  fruit.  That  proposal  is  no  doubt 
an  admirable  one,  and  in  course  of  time  it  may  have  a  decidedly  beneficial 
effect  in  promoting  a  fruit  industry.  But  you  will  at  least  understand  that 
a  fruit  industry  cannot  be  created  in  a  day,  nor  will  the  channel  of  trade 
supplied  by  such  subsidies  affect  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  for  a 
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long  time  to  come.  We  come  next  to  the  Botanical  stations.  This, 
too,  is  a  very  admirable  proposal  ;  but,  like  the  others,  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  that  it  will  have  to  be  a  work  of  years  before 
it  can  confer  any  benefit  on  the  Colonies  as  a  whole.  As  for  the 
establishment  of  subsidiary  industries,  these  already  exist  in  most 
islands,  in  Trinidad  especially  ;  and  even  if  there  is  any  possibiHty 
of  subsidiary  products  ever  taking  the  place  of  cane,  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  least  would  have  to  elapse  for  the  substituted  industries  to 
develop,  and  so  no  immediate  relief  is  possible  from  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  Misled  in  his  Figures. 

I  come   next  to   the  reasons  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  for  not 
proposing  countervailing  duties.    One  reason  was  that  the  matter  was  not 
so  pressing  as  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  made  their  report,  and  that 
well-regulated  estates  were  able  to  carry  on  at  a  small  profit.    I  do  not 
know  whence  Mr.  Chamberlain  obtained  his  information,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  been  misled  or  mistaken.    Possibly  he  has  taken  the 
New  York  Prices  Current  for  last  year  and  compared  it  with  the  Prices 
Current  for  this  year,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in 
duty  in  the  two  periods.    I  hold  in  my  hand  figures  showing  the  actual 
results  for  the  last  two  years  for  shipments  of  ii,ooo  tons  of  sugar  from 
Trinidad  to  New  York.    In  1897  we  averaged  £g  i6s.  per  ton — not  £11  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  out — and  for  1898  the  average  is  £g  17s.,  so  that 
the  results  for  the  two  years  are  practically  identical.    This  is  a  complete 
answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  statement.    Next  comes  his  contention 
that  the  abolition  of  duties  would  involve  a  loss.    This  is  a  complicated 
calculation  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him.    But  it  is  evident  that  he 
is  mistaken  in  his  claim  that  we  get  30s.  a  ton  more  for  our  sugar  than 
Europeans  get  for  theirs.    The  price  of  sugar  in  London  market  governs 
the   price   in   New  York,  and  if  the  countervailing  duty  was  double 
or  treble   what  it  is  it  would  not  make  the   slightest   difference  in 
the  prices  paid  us.     What  it  would  mean  would  be  that  the  Con- 
tinental exporters  would  lose  the  amount  of  their  bounty.    Again,  the 
American  market  only  takes  certain  classes  of  sugar.     In  the  higher 
grades  we  are,  owing  to  an  absolutely  prohibitory  rate  of  duty,  com- 
pletely shut  out.    All  these  facts  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  overlooked.  The 
suggestion  of  placing  the  labourers  on  Crown  lands  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
wonderful  spread  of  the  cane-farming  industry  in  Trinidad,  but  cane- 
farming  cannot  be  carried  out  in  all  the  islands,  and  if  it  were,  what  would 
be  the  result  when  there  was  no  market  for  the  produce  ?    A  peasant  pro- 
prietary could  not  subsist  in  a  civiHsed  land  on  mere  growing  of  provisions 
and  a  little  fruit ;  and  as  regards  the  fruit  trade  particularly,  its  prospects,, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  from  Jamaica,  are  not  cheerful. 

The  American  Market  can  only  be  Temporary. 

When  I  was  last  in  America  1  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  carrying  on  the  reciprocity  negotiations,  and  also 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Sherman,  and  both  these  gentlemen  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  assist  America  to  grow  everything  she  wanted  for  herself.  And  if  they 
take  the  island  of  Cuba,  that  policy,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  will 
certainly  be  achieved.  And  where  then  shall  we  find  our  market  if  the; 
Mother  Country  is  still  closed  against  us  ?    (Loud  cheers.) 
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The  Prospects  of  Barbados. 

The  Hon.  W.  K.  Chandler  said  that  there  was  something  hopeful  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  if  read  between  the  lines.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  favour  of  countervaihng  duties,  and  the  reasons  he 
had  given  were  not  for  himself  but  for  his  colleagues.  The  first  reason  was 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  countervailing  duties.  The  American, 
Government  had  imposed  countervailing  duties  ii,|id  found  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  them.  There  was  no  reason  therefore  why  England  should 
experience  any  such  difficulty.  The  second  reason  was  that  the  sugar 
industry,  involving  the  dealing  with  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar,  could  not  be 
lightty  interfered  with.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  answered  that  objection 
himself  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
bounties  would  be  the  same  whether  that  abolition  was  effected 
by  diplomatic  negotiations  or  by  imposition  of  countervailing  duties.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  also  said  he  thought  things  were  better  in  the  West  Indies 
to-da}^  than  when  the  Commissioners  reported.  Speaking  for  Barbados 
he  (Mr.  Chandler)  could  not  say  that  was  the  case.  When  he  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  only  three  estates  had  been  abandoned. 
But  things  had  changed.  Very  shortly  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
island  known  as  the  Scotland  district  would  be  out  of  cultivation.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  figures  they  had  already  been  dealt  with,  and 
it  was  quite  evident  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  calculations.  (Cheers.)^ 
The  resolution  was  tli^n  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chandler  to  move 

The  Second  Resolution. 

Dr.  Chandler,  on  rising,  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  must 
begin  with  an  apology  to  the  other  delegates  as  this  resolution  only 
affects  Barbados  and  Antigua,  but  I  still  think  it  is  in  place  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Antigua  and  Barbados  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  for  bringing  up  the  matter.  The  resolution  is  as 
follows  : — 

As  regards  Barbados  and  Antigua,  the  Delegates  from  these 
Colonies  take  the  opportunity  afforded  at  this  meeting  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  proposing  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable SUM  towards  the  establishment  of  Central  Factories  in 
those  islands.  They  are  confident  that  the  establishment  of 
factories  under  the  most  modern  methods  will  tend  tow^'Xrds  the 
more  profitable  production  of  sugar,  and,  consequently,  towards 
the  general  prosperity  of  those  islands  ;  provided  always  that 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  are  not  counteracted  by 
bounties  by  foreign  nations,  against  the  injustice  of  which  the. 
delegates  will  never  cease  to  protest." 

speaking  of  Barbados  I  have  to  say  that  it  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  our  soil  is  unsuited  for  other 
products  which  maybe  grown  in  other  islands.  We  cannot  grow  cocoa  or  fruit 
or  tobacco  ;  we  have  not  the  gold  of  Demerara  nor  the  asphalt  of  Trinidad. 
With  us  it  is  sugar  or  nothing.  We  have  not  even  Crown  lands,  although' 
Mr.  Labouchere  says  that  Barbados  should  give  up  growing  cane  for  fifty 
years  and  cut  up  the  estates  among  the  labourers.  He  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  Barbados.  He  may  have  been  to  some 
of  the  West  India  Colonies,  but  never  here.    Were  the  estates  to  be  cut  up- 
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among  a  peasant  proprietary  we  should  in  a  short  time  find  that  the  output 
of  sugar,  owing  to  the  labourers  being  unable  to  properly  prepare  th^ir 
ground  by  manuring  it,  &c.,  would  be  reduced  from  55,000  tons,  as  at 
present,  to  about  25,000  tons,  and  would  not  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  it  was  his  intention  either  to  adhere  to  the 
■recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  ;fi20,ooo  for 
central  factories  or  else  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  some  private 
company  for  ^750,000  for  ten  years  at  3  per  cent. 

We  believe  in  Barbados  that  a  central  factory  system  not  over- 
weighted with  fictitious  capital  would  be  successful,  and  we  ask  that 
any  aid  that  the  English  Government  might  give  to  creating  such  a  system 
should  come  through  our  Government.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
concealing  the  fact  that,  unless  bounties  are  abolished,  we  shall  continue 
to  be  dependent  wiioUy  on  the  United  States  maricet,  and  therelore  the 
Enghsh  Government  will  be  running  a  risk  of  loss  in  erecting  factories,  as 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  United  States  will  not  change  its  tariff  to 
one  hostile  to  our  interests.  We  therefore  continue  to  urge  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  bring  about  the  abolition 
■of  bounties.  (Applause.) 

Central  Factories  should  be  erected  by  the  Planters  as  in  Queensland 
with  the  help  of  a  Government  Guarantee. 

Mr.  Camacho,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  that  Antigua  had  a 
little  more  than  doles  to  be  thankful  for.  They  had  to  be  thankful  for  the 
reduction  in  the  tax  on  cane  lands  from  five  shillings  to  one  shilling. 
What  they,  however,  had  asked  for  was  the^^  Queensland  Bill,''  which,  as 
they  all  knew,  was  a  measure  enabling  planters  to  obtain  loans,  the  interest 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  He  had  a  horror  of  monopolies, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  central  factory  system  was  manipulated 
by  English  syndicates  it  would  not  be  successful.  At  present  they  had 
two  evils  to  contend  against ;  those  were  the  Bounties  and  the  New^  York 
Trust ;  now  there  was  the  likelihood  of  a  third  in  the  shape  of  West  Indian 
central  factory  monopoly.  By  this  last  one  we  would  have  improved 
machinery  to  crush  canes,  but  it  would  also  crush  out  proprietors  who 
grew  the  canes.  It  would  be  a  case  of  Hobson's  choice  :  either  to  sell 
the  canes  to  the  factory  at  the  price  offered  for  them,  or  to  let  them 
rot  in  the  field.  However,  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  would  be  done  ; 
they  would  go  on  the  principle  that  the  best  methods  would  be  adopted, 
and  say  that  Barbados  and  Antigua  were  grateful  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  consideration  he  was  giving  the  matter.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  Conference  concluded  with 
-votes  of  thanks  to  the  Trinidad  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chairman. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 


RESOLUTIONS  passed  by  the  Anti-Bounty  League. 


Resolved— 

T.  That  this  meeting"  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  representing  all  the  British 
and  Colonial  industries  injuriously  affected  by  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties, 
desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of 

The  recognition  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  of  the  solidarity  of  interests 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  Her  Colonies, 

His  definite  pronouncement  that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to 
allow  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  operation 
of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  and 

His  definite  assertion  that  Countervailing  Duties  are  sound  in 
principle  and  would  secure  Free  Trade  in  Sugar. 

2.  That  it  further  recognises  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid  which  are 

about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  enable  these  Colonies  to  tide  over 
the  financial  crisis  which  has  overtaken  them  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  previous  Governments  in  regard  to  the  aggressive  commercial 
warfare  which  has  brought  their  staple  industry  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

3.  That, — while  justification  for  what  has  been  generally  termed  the  "  Policy  of 

Doles  "  as  a  Temporary  Palliative  for  the  evil  effects  of  the  Bounties  in 
one  portion  of  the  Empire  may  be  found,  both  in  the  above  consideration 
and  in  the  fact  that  an  International  Conference  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  is 
about  to  meet — such  a  Policy  can  in  no  way  relieve  the  Government  of 
their  bounden  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  Policy  of  Doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does  not  afford  a 
permanent  Remedy  in  their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  Home  Refining 
Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing  Colonies  as  before — at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  financial  policy  of  Foreign  Governments. 

January  2yth,  1898. 
Resolved— 

1.  That, — while  the  Anti-Bounty  League  raises  no  objection  under  existing 

circumstances  to  the  Grants-in-aid  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  it  desires 
again  to  record  its  conviction  that  such  grants-in-aid  not  only  do  not 
afford  a  permanent  remedy  in  their  case,  but  leave  both  the  Home 
Refining  Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing  Colonies,  as  before,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  financial  poHcy  of  Foreign  Governments. 

2.  That  the  members  nominated  as  Delegates  to  meet  Members  of  Parliamen'  j 

at  the  Conference  arranged  for  to-day  are  instructed  to  convey  these  view  \ 
to  the  Members,  with  a  request  that  they  will  use  their  influence  i 
impress  on  the  Government  the  dangers  and  futility  of  any  policy  wh'  j 
seeks  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  Bounties,  except  by  their  abolitio  | 
neutralisation.  ' 

July  nth,  1898. 

Resolved —  j 

That  the  Anti-Bounty  League  hereby  records,  on  behalf  of  those  interesited  in 
the  Sugar  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  its  disappointment 
and  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have  enjoined  ion  the 
British  Delegates  to  the  Brussels  Conference  an  attitude  of  strict  /reserv 
in  regard  to  the  all-important  question  of  Great  Britain's  assent  to  a  Per 
Clause  in  an  International  Convention  for  the  Abohtion  of  t'nc  Su 
Bounties  ;  and  further,  in  view  of  the  resumption  of  the  delibdiratior 
expresses  the  hope  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  adv  ' 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  implying  any  modification  of  the 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  Ap' 
last,  when  he  stated,  in  reply  to  a  Deputation  of  Members  of  Par  | 
that  "  the  Government  would  use  every  m.eans  that  could  be  emf  i 
bring  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  to  a  successful  issue."  \ 

July  2gth,  1898. 

MAYSON  M.  BEKTON,  Secretary,  1 
Billiter  Square  Build;  ■ 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION 


.  OF 

OUR  WEST  INDIAN  COLONIES. 

BY 

SIR  MEVILE  LUBBOCK,  K.CM.O. 


A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  INCORPORATED  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  LIVERPOOL,  DECEMBER  10th,  1900. 


Under  the  auspices  of  tli©  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  address 
on  The  Present  Position  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies  "  was  delivered  on  Dec. 
10th,  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Exchange  Station  Hotel  at  Liverpool,  by 
Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.  Mr.  A.  L.  Jones  presided,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  Crosthwaite),  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Sir 
Thomas  Hughes,  Colonel  W.  Macfie,  Messrs.  A.  F.  Warr,  M.P.,  Robert 
Gladstone  (chaiirman  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  G.  H.  Cox, 
P.  E.  J.  Hemelryk,  J.  E.  Tinne,  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Alfred  Holt,  Algernon 
E.  Aspinall  (secretary  of  thei  West  India  Committee,  London),  T.  0'.  Easton, 
G.  Martineau,  T.  A.  M.  Gardiner  (president  of  the  Provision  Trade  Asso^ 
elation),  S.  Stein,  C.  J.  Ctosfield,  E.  S.  Parker  (vice-chairman  of  the  West 
India  Association),  J.  H.  Silberbach,  S.  Sandbach  Parker,  C.  S.  Parker, 
G.  R.  Sandbach,  A.  H.  Milne,  R.  A.  S.  Macfie,  Captain  C.  Graham,  and 
Thomas  H.  Barker  (secretary).  Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  W.  Lawrencei,  M.P.,  Mr.  Charles 
McArthur,  M.P.,  Lord  Stanmore,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  tlie  Hon.  Arthur 
Stanley,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Willox,  M.P.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones  said  that  there  werei  a^  great  many  people  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  they  were'  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  for 
coming  toi  Liverpool  to^  set  them  right  in  regard  to  a,  proper  appreciation  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in,  the  West  Indies — colonies  which  this  country  was  very 
proud  of.  They  should  endeavour  to  back  up  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  what  he  was  trying  to  do^ — to  bring  them  baek  tO'  the  old  state  of  pros- 
perity.  There  might  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  would  bring  back 
that  prosperity,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  between  fruit  and  quick  com- 
munication, and  an  improved  sugar  market,  which  they  hoped  to:  bring  about, 
they  could  confidently  look  to  the  West  Indies  returning,  at  least  to  a  great 
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extent,  to  their  old  state  of  prosperity.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  to 
Liverpool,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
gave  his  promise  to  do  something  for  the  West  Indies,  from  one  cause  or 
another  matters  in  the  West  Indies  got  into  a  better  state.  There  was  no 
better  authority,  and  no  man  more  able  to  speak,  or  more  Hkely  to  give  them 
information  on  this  subject,  than  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  and  they  had  also 
present  Lord  Stamford,  who  would  also  give  them  some  information  on  the 
question. 

Sir  NE\^LE  Lubbock  then  delr^eed  his  address  as  follows  : — 

I  wishtoi  thank  your  President  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool 
for  the  kindly  interest  they  have  shown — ^by  no  means  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  welfare  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies — ^in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  you  in  regard  to  their  present  condition ;  and  I  hope  you 
may  find  it  of  some  interest  to  hear  from  me  what  I  believe  to  be  the  reason 
why  the  very  alarming  state  of  things  which  existed  four  years  ago  has 
passed  away,  and  what  it  is  that  has  led  to  their  present  improved  condition. 

I  will  first  deal  with  Jamaica,  which  is  in  two  respects  the  m-ost  im- 
portant of  our  West  Indian  possessions.    First,  because  it  has  the  largest  - 
population  of  any  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies ;   secondly,  because  of  its 
geographical  position. 

In  the  value  of  its  imports  and  exports,  Jamaica  is  behind  British 
Guiana  and  about  on  a  par  with  Trinidad,  and,  industrially,  it  is  in  a 
different  category  from  the  other  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Grenada 
and  Dominica,  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  which  the  vakie  of  its  sugar 
export  bears  to  the  total  value  of  exports  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
other  West  Indian  Colonies. 

In  my  opinion  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  sugar  had  been 
fairly  treated  by  the  British  Parliament  in  the  past,  since  undoubtedly  there 
are  large  districts  in  Jamaica  where  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  sugar.  Som^e  100  years  ago  Jamaica  exported  100,000  tons  of 
sugar  against  about  25,000  tons  exported  now.  Of  late  years  Jamaica  has 
devoted  itself  especially  to  the  production  of  fruit,  and  its  fruit  industry  is 
now  of  considerable  importance.  In  regard  to  this  industry  I  feel  one  httle 
regret,  viz.,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  Americans, 
and  the  export  of  fruit  has  been  practically  confined  to  the  United  States. 
But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  may  hope  before  long  to  see  a  considerable 
trade  in  fruit  spring  up  with  this  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth  and  without 
offence  to  his  predecessors  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
has  shown  a  more  active  and  practical  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
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Colonies  than  any  of  those  gentlemen  has  recently  concluded  an  arrange- 
with  your  enterprising  President  and  his  firm,  Messrs.  Eider,  Dempster  and 
Co.,  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  between  his  country  and  Jamaica,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  encouragement  of  this  industry,  so  that  I  think  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  may  see  a 
large  trade  in  fruit  between  this  country  and  Jamaica. 

The  object  in  giving  a  subsidy  for  this  line  of  steaaners  is  to  open  up  a 
fruit  trade  in  this  country  for  "West  Indian  bananas  in  particular,  and  also 
for  pines,  oranges  and  other  tropical  products  which  might  be  carried,  imder 
proper  conditions,  in  good  order  between  the  two  places. 

Several  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  carry  the  West  Indian 
banana  over  to  England,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  system,  such 
ventures  have  never  proved  successful.  The  new  steamers  built  for  the 
"  Imperial  Direct  West  Indian  Mail  Service  "  have,  I  understand,  been  very 
elaborately  fitted  up  according  to  the  most  modern  ideas  for  carrying 
bananas  and  other  fruit  in  good  condition  during  a  voyage  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  holds  have  been  specially  lined  and  insulated  for  carrying  fruit  in 
large  well-ventilated  compartments,  provided  with  Hall's  cool-air  system  in 
duplex,  with  means  for  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature,  and  this  means 
that  the  fruit  should  be  imloaded  in  Bristol  in  practically  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  was  put  on  board  at  Jamaica. 

There  is  a  very  large  opening  in  this  country  for  an  orange  of  the  quality 
grown  in  the  West  Indies,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  almost  an  impossibility 
to  get  them  here  in  good  condition  owing  to  the  very  inadequate  means  of 
having  the  fruit  properly  carried,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  Jamaica  have  never  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  care 
in  the  gathering  and  packing  of  their  fruit.  This  will  all  be  altered  in  future, 
as  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  will  send  out  skilled  and  experienced  experts 
whose  duty  will  be  to  superintend  these  questions,  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  any  fruit  venture. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Line  will  be  that  the  voyage  to  Jamaica 
will  be  reduced  by  three  days,  and  although  the  steamers  are  excellently 
equipped  in  every  W9.y  for  the  comfort  of  passengers,  the  fares  have  been 
arranged  on  a  very  much  lower  basis  than  those  charged  by  other  lines  at 
present  running  to  Jamaica.  Very  greatly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  great 
bulk  of  Jamaica  products  being  sold  in  America,  the  import  trade  of  the 
island  during  the  last  fev/  years  has  also  naturally  tended  in  that  direction. 
With  large  purchases  of  fruit  coming  to  the  Mother  Country,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  articles  of  import  will  also  be  taken  from  home  in  consequence. 
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If  the  fruit  carrying  and  the  disposal  of  it  in  this  country  proves  the 
success  anticipated,  then,  naturally,  capital  will  be  attracted  to  Jamaica  from 
this  country,  and  young  men,  anxious  to  settle  in  the  Colonies  and  take  up 
agriculture,  will  be  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  fruit 
cultivation  in  Jamaica.  At  the  commencement  the  service  will  only  be  a 
fortnightly  one,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  very  shortly  there  will  be 
sufficient  inducement  to  increase  this  to  a  regular  weekly  service  between 
England  and  Jamaica. 

I  alluded  just  now  to  the  geographical  position  of  Jamaica,  and  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  this  point. 

If  you  will  glance  at  a  map  of  the  regions  in  which  Jamaica  is  situated 
you  will  see  at  once  that  in  the  event  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  being  comploced,  one  of  which  events,  I  believe,  is  highly 
probable,  Jamaica  must  be,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  key  of  the 
Canal  in  either  case,  and  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  be  slow  in  Ending 
this  out,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  done  so  already.  Perhaps  you  will  say, 
"  Admitting  this  to  be  tru.e,  v/hat  would  you  have  our  Government  do  ? " 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  our  Government,  or  rather 
Parliament,  might  do.  They  should,  in  the  first  place,  see  to  it  that  there  is 
no  foreign  artificial  interference  with  the  trade  between  Jamaica  and  this 
country.  Our  American  cousins  are  very  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
trade  connection  with  the  West  Indies.  They  have  imposed  counter- 
vailing duties  on  beet  sugar,  and  by  so  doing  have  placed  the  competition 
between  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  on  an  equality  in  their  markets,  wliich, 
as  you  know,  our  Parliament  has  hitherto  refused  to  do  in  our  own  markets. 
Hence,  naturally,  sugar  from  Jamaica  goes  to  the  friendly  market  of  the 
United  States,  rather  than  to  the  unfriendly  market  of  the  mother  country. 
We  might,  and,  if  the  Parliament  of  this  country  really  understood  the 
sugar  bounty  question,  we  should  see  to  it  that  in  our  own  markets  sugar 
from  our  Colonies  was  secured  equality  of  conditions  in  regard  to  compe- 
tition with  that  of  foreign  countries.   This  ought  to  be  done  in  the  first  place. 

Another  thing  which  we  could  do,  we  are  now  beginning  to  do,  viz., 
offer  inducements  to  the  fruit  tj-ade  to  come  here. 

What  I  fear  is  that,  should  the  trade  of  Jamaica  continue  to  be  as 
largely  carried  on  with  the  United  States  as  it  is  at  present,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  a  few  years  hence  for  our  Government  to  resist  a  claim  from  the 
United  States  for  the  cession  cf  the  island  to  them,  if  the  demand  can  be 
fortified  by  the  argument  that  the  trade  of  the  island  is  mainly  with  their 
country.  They  may  urge  that  trade  should  follow  the  flag,  and  that  th© 
trade  is  with  the  country  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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But  I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  other  Colonies.  St.  Kitts,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  may  be  grouped  together  in  this 
sense — ^they  are  purely  sugar  Colonies.  As  you  all  know,  only  four  years 
ago  they  were  in  a  pitiable  plight,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  refused 
any  longer  to  hold  liimself  responsible  for  their  condition  without  ascer- 
taining clearly  what  the  policy  of  "  lai  ssez  aller  "  would  involvei,  and  hence 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour.  These  gentlemen  visited  all  our 
West  Indian  Colonies,  and  took  an  infinite  amount  of  pains  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  for  which  we,  who  are  interested  in  the  West  Indies,  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  them. 

But  in  regard  to  the  sugar  question,  which  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem,  they  disagreed  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  recommended.  To'  a,  con- 
siderable Cixtent,  however,  they  were  in  agTeement  as  to  facts,  and  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention,  first  to  the  points  cn  which  they  all  agreed,  and 
secondly  to  those  on  which  they  differed. 

They  agreed  that  "the  sugar-cane  industry  of  the  West  Indies  is 
threatened  with  such  reduction  in,  the  immediate  futiue  as  may  not  in  some 
of  the  colonieis  differ  greatly  from  extinction,  and  must  seriously  affect  all  of 
them,  with  the  single  exception  of  Grenada,,  which  no  longer  produces  sugar 
for  export."  "  The'  consequences,"  they  add,  "  are  likely  tO'  bo  of  a;  very  serious 
character." 

They  also  agreed  that  the  only  remedy  was  "  the  restoration  of  the  sugar 
industry  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  profitably  carried  on  " ;  that  "  the 
benefit  which  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  derives  from  any  lowering  of  the 
price  of  sugar  due  tO'  the^  operation  of  the  bo^unty  system  is  too  dearly  purchased 
by  the  injury  which  that  system,  imposes  on  a  limited  class,  namely.  Your 
Majesty's  West  Indian  and  other  subjects  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry." 
They  further  stated  "  that  the  abolition  of  the  bonnty  system  is  an  object  at 
which  Your  Majesty's  Government  should  aim " ;  and  that  in  regard  to 
countervailing  duties,  if  these  were  established  "  the  loss  to  the  British  con- 
sumer, if  it  were  the  only  miatter  to  be  considered,  might  reasonably  be 
accepted  in  view  of  the  importance  of  removing  the  disadvantage  under  v/hich 
the  West  Indian  producers  at  present  labour."  Further,  that  the  rise  in  price 
due  to  countervaiUng  duties  "  would  not  exceed  £1  5s.  per  ton  and  might  be 
considerably  less." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour  then  proceeded  to  give  a^  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  the  abolition  of  bounties  (notwithstanding  their  previous 
statement  that  this  should  be  steadily  aimed  at)  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
the  West  Indies  and  why  they  therefore  dissent  to  the  recommendation  of 
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countervailing  duties.  With  tlieir  reasoning  Sir  Henry  Norman  disagreed, 
and  he  boldly  recommended  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties. 

Now  it  happens  that  we  have  had  an  object-lesson  in  regard  to  the  im- 
position of  countervailing  duties  and  their  effect  upon  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  West  Indies ;  and  the  result  so  far  goes  tO'  show  that  Sir  Henry  Norman 
took  the  correct  view  and  that  the  other  two  commissioners  were  wrong  in 
their  reasoning. 

The  United  States  imposed  co'untervaiiing  duties  in  July,  1897,  and 
they  at  th©  same  time  considerably  increased  the  customs  duty  on  sugar  im- 
ported. This  was  foreseen,  and  importers  naturally  took  advantage  of  their 
knowledge  of  what  the  altered  rate  of  duty  would  imply.  Hence  they 
accumulated  sugar  in  anticipation  of  the  increased  duty  to  an  enormous 
extent — ^some  600,000  tons.  The  result  of  this  was  that  for  some  months 
they  were  independent  of  any  fresh  importation,  and  it  was  not  until  towards 
the  end  of  1897  that  the  countervailing  duties  had  any  real  effect.  Thus  the 
West  Indian  crop  of  1898  was  the  first  to  benefit  by  their  imposition,  and 
this  year  saw  the  end  of  the  crisis  in  the  West  Indies. 

At  the  date  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  25th  August,   1897,  these, 
countervailing  duties  had  been  imposed  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the 
view  they,  or  at  any  rate,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbo'ur,  took  of 
their  probable  effect. 

"  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  result  of  imposing  such  duties  on  beet 
sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  may  be  the  substitution  of  beet  for 
cane-sugar  in  markets  which  now  take  caiie  sugar,  and  that,  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  the  effect  on  the  price  of  cane-sugar  due  to  this  cause  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  considerable  or  permanent  as  materially  to  affect  the  problem 
with  which  we  havo  to  deal." 

It  would  be  interesting  tO'  know  what  markets  the  Commissioners  had 
in  their  minds.  The  only  market  I  can  think  of  is  that  of  India,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  Austrian  beet  did  displace  cane-sugar  produced  in  India,  but 
East  Indian  sugar  was  never  sent  to  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  sugar  trade  and  industry  of  the  world  would  ever  have 
deemed  such  a  thing  as  within  the  regions  of  possibility.  Since  the  date  of 
the  Report  countervailing  duties  have  been  imposed  in  India,  so  that  the 
British  markets  are  the  only  ones  in  which  bounties  are  effective. 

But  whatever  the  Commissioners  may  have  had  in  their  minds,  the  event 
has  proved  them,  wrong;  there  has  been  no  appreciable  substitution  of  beet 
for  cane-sugar  in  markets  other  than  those  of  this  country,  and  the  price  of 
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cane-sugar  has  risen  in  tlie  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  beet  by, 
roughly  speaking,  the  amount  of  the  countervailing  duty. 

During  the  year  1898,  and  since,  the  West  Indies  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  this  increased  price,  and  the  recuperation  of  the  sugar  industry  has 
shown  that  this  was  what  it  needed  to  restore  it  to  a  sound  condition. 

No  doubt  three  years  is  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  an  industry,  but  there 
is  equally  httle  doubt  that  confidence  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  restored, 
and  I,  for  one,  have  no  fear  for  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  so  long 
as  present  conditions  continue ;  but  the  question  arises  :  How  long  will  they 
continue r'  The  answer,  I  believe,  to  be:  "Only  until  the  United  States 
territory  is  able  to  produce  all  the  sugar  they  require  for  their  own  con- 
sumption." 

How  long  this  will  take  no  one  can  say.  If  Cuba  becomes  United  States 
territory  within  the  next  year  or  two  it  is  certain  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
there  will  very  rapidly  inerease;  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of 
sugar  is  also  increasing  largely  and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  look  for  any  material 
alteration  of  conditions  of  production  for,  at  any  rate,  some  five'  years  to  come. 
Production  will  increase,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  production  is  necessary 
to  keep  pace  with  consumption  and  to  make  up  the  stock  of  the  v/orld,  which 
has  been  materially  reduced  during  the  last  four  years. 

There  is  another  question  which  afi^ects  sugar ;  I  refer  to  the  Surtax  of 
4d.  per  gallon  which  is  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on,  nun.  coming 
from  O'ur  West  Indian  Colonies.  The  Excise  duty  on  British  spirits  is  at  the 
present  time  lis.  per  gallon,  while  the  Customs  duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial 
spirits  is  lis.  4d.  per  gallon.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  stated 
that  this  extra  duty  of  4d.  on  Foreign,  and  Colonial  spirits  is  imposed  to  coun- 
tervail the  disadvantage  tO'  which  the  British  distiller  is  subject  owing  tO'  his 
Excise  restrictions.  But  inasmuch  as  we  in  the  West  Indies  are  subject 
to  Excise  restrictions  equally  stringent  as  those  to  which  the.  British  distiller  is 
subject,  and  as  our  Excise  regulations  are  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Government  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  British  distiller.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  West  Indian  Colonies  should 
deal  with  the  difficulty  themselves  by  granting  a  drawback  on  the  export  of 
rum,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  their  present  financial  condition,  British  Guiana, 
Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  in  this 
manner.  Moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ti'easury,  to  which  depart- 
ment that  suggestion  is  due,  it  is  obvious  that  any  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonies,  if  followed  by  other  spirit  -  producing  countries, 
would,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Boyal  Commission,  practically  nullify  the 
effects  of  the  whole  system.  The  matter  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
our  West  Indian  Colonies,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  rum  coming  to 
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this  country  is  at  present  altogether  excluded  for  making  methylated  spirits, 
since  before  it  is  admitted  for  methylation  the  duty  of  4d.  per  gallon  is 
exacted,  tliO'Ugh  British  spirit  for  methylation  is  duty  free.  I  am  not  without 
hope,  however,  that  this  grievance  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies  will.be  rew 
dressed.  The  West  Indian  Colonies  are  in  a  different  position  to  Foreign 
Countries  or  sfelf-governmg  Colonies,  of  whose  Excise  regulations  we  know 
nothing,  inasmuch  as  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Home  Grovernment  and, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  we  claim,  therefore,  in  justicei  and  equity,  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  British  distiller;  and  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  the  British  distiller  would  have  no  objection  to  this. 

Coming  back  now  to  the  Colonies  I  have  named :  St.  Kitts,  Nevis, 
Antigua.,  Barbados,  and  British  Guianai.  There  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  last-named  Colony,  British  Guianai,  aoojd  thei  othersi,  in  this:  respect : 
In  British  Guiana,  sugar-making  is  carried  on  by  factories  making  from  1,500  to 
6,000  tons  for  the  crop.  These  factories  are  fully  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  make  a  high  class  of  sugar.  In  St.  Kitts,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  and  Barbados  the  estates  are  small,  making  each  from  100  to  500 
tons  only,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  with  maicliinery  and  a  method  of  manu- 
facture of  an  obsolete  type.  A  further  prcbleni  arises  as  to  how  tJaese:  estates 
are  to  become  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  to  centralise  their^  pro^ 
duction.  It  is  a  very  diihcult  problem.  The  inducements  to  private 
capitalists  to  find  the  means  are  insufficient,  and  it  has  become  a  question 
whether  the  Governments  of  these  Colonies  should  guarantee  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  central  factories.  I  believe  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  at  present  receiving  serious  consideration  at  the  Colonial  Officei. 

I  have  hopes  that  at  least  one  central  factory  may  be  started  in  this  way 
in  one  cf  these  islands,  as  a  pioneer  to  see  whether  by  this  means  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  can  be  alleviated,  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  sugar  industry  in  these  Colonies  has  somewhat  revived  since  the  action 
of  the  United  States,  is  still,  though  improved,  very  precarious. 

British  Guiana  is  undoubtedly,  for  the  present,  fairly  prosperous.  Tlie 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Trinidad.  In  tlie  latter  Colony,  besides  a  sugar 
industry,  producing  annually  50,000  to  60,000  tons,  which  is  doing  v/ell  in 
spite  of  the  crops  this  year  having  been  perhaps  the  worst  on  record,  there  is 
a  large  cocoa  industry  which,  although  it  suffered  equally  with  sugar  from 
the  bad  season  during  the  past  crop,  is  also  flourishing.  They  have  also 
another  source  of  wealth  in  the  Pitch  Lake,  which  gave  the  Government  last 
year  a  revenue  of  £45,000. 

There  is  one  condition  cf  the  sugar  industry  in  Trinidad  which  is,  I 
think,  of  great  iBterest  and  which,  I  believe  exists  in  no  other  sugar-producing 
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country  in  the  world.  It  is  this,  that  a  large  proportion — about  one-fifth  of 
the  crop^ — is  new  produced,  so  far  as  raw  niaterial,  viz.,  the  canes  are  con- 
cerned, by  small  farmers.  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  fo-r  having  been  the 
pioneer  of  this  industry.  When  I  was  in  the  Colony  in  1882,  I  took  a  good 
deal  of  pains  tO'  eindeavour  tO'  start  the  system,.  With  some  difficulty  I  per- 
suaded eight  small  farmers  to  start  growing  canes  with  a  view  to  their  sale  to 
the  faictories,  and  from  1883  onwards  the  industry  has  steadily  increased,  and 
]ast  crop  there  were  no  less  than  6,696  of  these  small  farmers,  who'  produced 
106,741  tons  of  canes.  At  first  the  system  arranged  upon  was  the  purchase  of 
these  canes  standing  and  for  the  factory  to  do  the  cutting  and  the  hauling. 
It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  farmers  preferred  to  do  their  own  cutting 
and  hauling  and  the  canes  are  now  delivered  at  the  factories  or  at  loading- 
stations,  where  weigh-bridges  are  erected.  The  system  appears  to  be  still 
extending,  and  I  fully  expect  before  long  to  see  fully  one-thii^d  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  island  produced  in  this  manner. 

Tobago  is  now  annexed  to  Tririidad,  and  although  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  be  prosperous,  there  has  certainly  been  some  improvement  in  its  con- 
dition during  the  last  three  years. 

Grenada  is  an  island  mainly  devoted  to  the  groAvth  of  cocoa,  and  it  has 
been  doing  well  for  some  years  past.  Cocoa  has  proved  a  very  profitable  crop, 
and  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  cocoa  makers  in  this  coujitry,  people  are  not 
likely  to  neglect  it  as  an  article  of  diet  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  marvel- 
lous properties,  their  attention  being  so  constantly  called  to  tliem  by  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  devices  which  stare  them  in  the  face  incessantly  wherever  they  go. 

St.  Lucia  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  troops,  and  is  a  large  coahng 
station,  since  the  improvements  to  its  harbour  at  Castries  have:  been  carried 
out.  There  is  also  a  small  sugar  industry,  but  provided  as  it  is  mth  factories 
and  modern  machinery  it  is  a  fairly  prosperous  one. 

The  case  of  St.  Vincent  is  peculiarly  hard.  For  many  years  the  sugar 
industry,  was  carried  on  profitably.  When  the  bad  times  came  it  struggled 
on,  but  the  hurricane  of  1898  which  swept  away  all  the  works  was  a  finishing 
blow,  and  the  industry  has,  consequently,  been  given  up.  No  doubt  in 
time  minor  industries  will  develop.  Arrowroot  is  largely  grown,  but  the 
market  is  a  limited  one  and  easily  glutted.  The  immediate  future  of  St. 
Vincent  is  not  a  promising  one. 

Dominica,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  is,  I 
believe,  distinctly  m^aking  progress.  It  has  no  large  industries.  But  it  pro- 
duces excellent  fr-uit,  and  this  is  an  industry  which  will  no  doubt  come 
more  and  more  to  the  front.  Cocoa  is  being  produced,  and  its  production 
will  probably  increase  materially. 
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Having  now  alluded  to  tlie  present  condition  of  the  Colonies  separately, 
I  should  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  what  appear  to  m©  to  be  points 
which  should  receive  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Government.  There  are 
no  doubt  minor  points  of  importance  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  such 
as  education,  administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  laws  themselves,  but  I 
have  kept  before  me  the  industrial  aspect  alone  in  this  address.  There  are 
three  points  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  allude. 

(1)  The  abolition  of  Foreign  Bounties.  The  present  moment  seems 
especially  propitious.  The  European  Governments  are  evidently  all  of  them 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  system,  but  they  require  the  assistance  of  the 
British  Government.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  again  refuse  to  bring  about 
Free  Trade  in  our  home  markets,  but  that  we  shall  give  our  own  Colonies 
a  fair  field.    They  ask  for  no  favour. 

(2)  Shortening  the  mails  by  two  days  to  Barbados.  This,  I  believe, 
could  be  done  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the  Colonies.  But  the  Post  Office 
appears  to  think  that  as  long  as  we  have  a  day  to  answer  our  letters  that  is 
all  that  is  required.  It  is  outrageous  that  the  interests  of  the  West  Indies 
should  b©  sacrificed  to  such  obsolete  notions. 

(3)  Attention  to  prsedial  larceny;  i.e.,  the  stealing  of  growing  crops. 

The  West  Indies  generally  are  so  specially  adapted  to  minor  industries, 
and  these  are  so  much  ham^pered  by  the  fact  that  the  small  producer  is  liable 
to  be  robbed,  and  is  robbed,  of  his  product  just  at  the  time  it  is  fit  for  market 
that  I  wonder  this  question  did  not  attract  more  attention  from  the  Boyal 
Commission.  The  West  India  Committee  are  constantly  being  appealed  to 
in  regard  to  this  form  of  crime  in  our  Colonies,  and  the  Committee  is 
now  taking  steps  to  get  a  consensus  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  different 
Colonies  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  what  is  recog- 
nised as  a  great  impediment  to  the  development  of  these  minor  industries. 

I  have  now  dealt  somewhat  cursorily  with  the  industrial  questions  which 
affect  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  and  I  wish  finally  to  say  this :  The  sugar 
industry,  speaking  generally,  is  the  large  industry  to  which  these  Colonies 
are  especially  adapted.  Notwithstanding  the  unequal  competition,  for  many 
many  years  with  slave-grown  sugar,  notwithstanding  the  ujifair  and  unequal 
competition  with  which  they  have  had  to  submit  to  with  the  bounty-fed  beet 
sugar  of  Europe,  sugar  is  still  the  largest  industria.1  product  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  pretend  that  an  industry 
which  has  survived  for  50  years  against  such  odds  as  these  would  not  be 
prosperous  if  it  got  a  fair  chance.  To  my  mind  the  problem  of  the  West 
Indies  depends  solely  upon  the  bounty  question.   Abolish  the  bounties,  and 
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you  may  feel  as  certain  as  you  can  feel  certain  of  everything  in  this  world 
that  the  West  Indies  will  flourish. 


In  thei  coursei  of  the'  discussion  which  followed  Lord  Stamford  said  he 
spoke  as  on©  who  kn€W  the  West  Indies  after  six  years'  residence  there. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  loos©  talk  nowadays  about  possible  diversiomis 
of  products,  something  nearly  amounting  to  thei  abandonment  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  many  of  the  West  Indian  islands  ;  but  he  was  inclined  tO'  agree 
with  Sir  Nevil©  Lubbock  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  sugar  industry  should 
remain  th©  staple  industry  of  that  portion  of  th©  world  for  political  and  social 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  economical  reasons.  It  employed  a,  large  amount  of 
labour,  was  a  very  healthy  emplo3mient,  and  on©  which  thei  coloured  popu- 
lation seemed  to'  bei  specially  adapted  for;  and  anything  hke  a.  wholesale 
abandonment  of  this  trad©  woiild  cause  in  th©  West  Indies  a  dislocation  of  the 
social  system,  of  which  one  could  hardly  foresee  th©  outcome.  With  regard 
to  foreign  boiunties,  the  sooner  they  saw  th©  end  of  that  the  better.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  never  waS'  a  more  hopeful  opportunity  than  th©'  present  for 
abohshing  the^  system,  and  he  trusted  that  whatever  invitation  might  be 
extendeid  by  th©  foreign  Powers  to'  thei  British  Government  tO'  consult  with 
them  on  th©  question  of  the  abolition  of  th©  bountieis,  might  be  cordially 
responded  to,  and  probably  bring  about  the  ending  of  that  detestable  system. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  wer©  oth©r  points  to  be  remedied;  for  instance,  the 
extremely  antiquated  methods  adopted  in  th©  West  Indiesi,  th©  very  old- 
fashioned  system  of  financing,  the  mortgage  system,  thei  low  scale  of  wages, 
and  the  question  of  prsedial  larceny  mentioned  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock.  He 
thought  morei  money  was  spent  on  justice  and  upon  public  charity  than 
necessary,  and  less  than  was  required  upon  education.  It  was  alsO'  generally 
reicogmsed,  he^  thought,  that  cheap  labour  was  inefficient,  and  that  it  was  the 
dearest  in  thei  ©nd. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Parker  said  that  he  thought  the  banks  made  the  mistake  of 
being  too  liberal.  They  bolstered  up  estates,  and  tried  toi  carry  on  cultivation 
in  th©  most  unjustifiable  manner,  with  results  that  would  b©  a  v/arning  to 
bankers  in  the  future. 

Su-  Nevile  Lubbock  said  that  Lord  Stamford's  remarks  with  regard  to 
cheap  labour  might  b©  true  of  Barbados,  of  which  his  lordship'  knew  more 
than  th©  other  isla,nds,  but  they  v/ere  not  correct  if  applied  to  th©  W©st 
Indies  generally. 

The  Chairman  said  Sir  Nevil©  Lubbock  had  referred  to  the  new  fast 
servic©  of  steamers,  from,  Bristol  to  thei  Weist  Indies.  This  was  a.  new  venture, 
and  they  hopeid  it  was  going  to  be  successful.  After  what  Sir  Nevil©  had 
said,  he  was  more  hopeful,  if  not  confident.   There  was  no  doubt  that  during 
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the'  last  year  or  two'  the'  West  Indies  had  entereid  upon  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. It  might  be  du©  to  American  action,  or  perhaps  the  result  of  the 
feeling  on  the  Continent  with  regard  to  the  bounty  system  that  it  did  not  keep 
the  West  Indies  from  being  fairly  successful.  If  they  saw  that  the  islands 
were  prosperousi  in  spite  of  the  bounties,  they  werei  more  Hkely  tO'  give  up  the 
system.  He^  was  confident  there  would  be  increaiseid  prosperity  as  far  as 
Jamaica  was  concerned.  They  wanted  this  sugar  for  balla,st  for  these  fast 
steamers,  and  if  they  could  do'  anything  to  get  it,  they  would.  As  to  the  cost 
of  laboiur,  it  depended  very  much  on  the  cost  of  living.  Hei  now  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  and  to  Lord  Stamford.  He  had 
rarely  heard  a  more  concise,  more  satisfactory,  and  more'  hopeful  statement 
than  that  of  Sir  Nevile. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Easton  seconded.  Liverpool  was  very  much  affected  by  this 
question.  At  one'  time  it  was  very  important  to  Liverpool,  and  they  hoped  it 
would  revive.    The  sugar  refining  trade  was  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  either. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Parker  supported,  and  said  the'  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties 
would  mean  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  said  it  depended  on  the  bounty  system  whether  Mr. 
Jones  wo'uld  get  his  sugar  for  balla.st  or  not.  Foreign  countriesi  were  anxious 
to  do  away  with  the  system  of  bounties,  and  if  England  would  promise  tO'  give 
them  free  trade  in  British  markets  they  v/ould  abolish  them. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  seconded  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  a 
vote  of  thanks  v/as  passed  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman,  replying,  said  they  were  a.ll  anxious  to  improve  the  state 
of  tlie  West  Indies.  It  was  not  altogether  a  questio'n  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  for  when  one  took  up  a  matter  oine  liked  to'  seie  it  through — (hear, 
hear) — whether  it  was  profitable  or  not.  There  were  two'  places  which  wo'uld 
benefit  by  the  fast  line  of  steamersr — Bristol  and  Jamaica ;  Liverpoors  turn 
had  not  yet  come.  They  hoped  the  whole  country  would  also'  benefit.  They 
would  see  in  a  year  or  two,  but  he  was  very  confident  of  the  result. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONSTITUTION. 


'ii/iembership         i.    The  Anti-Bounty  League  is  an  Association  of  pers(;ns  notifying  to 
of  League,    the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  their  agreement  with  Ihc  ohjecl 
of  the  League,  and  their  wilHngness  to  support,  financially  and  oi.her\\-ise, 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  promoting  llic  same. 

Object  of  the  2.  The  object  of  the  League  is  the  restoration  of  competition  on  true 
League.  free  ti  ade  principles  in  the  National  markets  to  these  British  industries, 
Home  and  Coionial,  to  ^.vhich  it  is  denied  by  the  system  of  foreign  Siate 
Bounties,  especially  those  on  the  export  of  raw  and  v  ' 
by  the  abolition  of  sucli  bounties,  or  by  their  neutraif 
measures  as  shall,  in  British  markets,  ■  deprive  the  sui  j  .;'-_i.c  ox  .nc  oui.ls 
granting  bounties  of  all  advantage  therefrom  in  their  compelilion  wiUi 
the  subjects  of  our  own  and  other  States  which  do  not  grant  bounties. 

FreeTra^e,  not      3.   The  League  docs  not  advocate  any  fiscal  measures,  whic"h  will 
Protection,    deprive  the  consumer  of  the  advantage  of  "  natural  prices  "  as  determined 
the  object  of  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  or  operate  exclusively  in 
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favour  of  British  and  Colonial  producers,  or  intercept  any  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  other  States,  or  have  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  adjustment  of  prices  other  or  more  extended  than  would 
be  entailed  by  the  absence  of  foreign  State  Bounties.  FLiving  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  League,  its  operation  shall  be  free  and  clear  of  Parly 
character, 

4.  The  operations  of  the  League  shall  be  conducted  by  an  lixecutivc 
Committee,  which  accepts  responsibility  for  all  liabilities,  and  enjoys  full 
discretionary  powers  of  direction,  control,  and  management  in  respect 
of  the  affairs  and  funds  of,  and,  subject  to  the  understanding  above,  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by,  the  League,  The  Executive  Cojimiittec  is 
authorised  to  appoint  Sub-Committees,  with  such  powers  as  it  may  think 
expedient. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  dissolve  itself  by 
resignation  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  League,  and  the  League  shall  be 
dissolved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  i\Icmbers  present  at  a  General 
Meeting. 

6.  General  Meetings  of  the  League  will  be  convened  by  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  purposes  as  the  Committee 
may  determine.  •  - 
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THE  AREA  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST 
WALES  AND  THE 


Diagram  i. — Showing  the  area  in  square  miles  of  the 
Colonies  named  as  compared  with  Wales. 
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Note. — British  Guiana  is  about  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  covers  roughly  an  area  of  i  io,ooo  square  miles. 


"  If  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  West  Indies  were 
if  the  population  were  increased  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Indies  for  thirty  million  more  inhabitants,  and  an  annual 

Value  of  total  Exports  in  1896  from  the  British 

(Excluding  Jamaica  and 

Value  of  Exports  of  products  of  the  Sugar  Cane 


Total  Population  (about),  1,800,000. 
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INDIAN  COLONIES  COMPARED  WITH 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


DiAGKAM  2. — Showing  the  area  in  square  miles  of  the  Colonies 
named  as  compared  with  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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From  Lucas'  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Coloxies. 


cultivated  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  productiveness  of  Barbados ; 
proportions  of  that  of  Barbados,  there  is  room  in  the  West 
production  of  more  than  £100,000,000." 

West    Indian    Colonies,  £3,945,000. 

Gold  from  British  Guiana.) 

Sugar,  Rum  and  Molasses),  £2,951,000  (75%  of  the  Total). 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention  of  all  British  people 
is  being  drawn  by  matters  of  momentous  import  to  our  Empire  due  to 
the  encroachments  of  foreign  nations  on  our  territory  and  trade  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe — and  Her  Majesty  in  her  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  has  made  special  and  startling  reference  to  the  West 
Indies — it  is,  I  hope,  not  out  of  place  for  me  at  this  centre  for  the 
expression  of  Colonial  feeling  to  speak  to  you  to-night  on  our  Colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  as  we  find  them  to-day. 

A  Retrospect. 

They  are  among  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  British  Crown — 
indeed,  Barbados  disputes  with  Newfoundland  alone  the  proud  title 
of  being  the  oldest  British  Colon}^,  having  become  part  of  our  Empire 
in  1605.  In  the  Elizabethan  era  the  Caribbean  Sea  was  the  cradle  of 
the  British  navy,  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
West  Indian  Islands  were  considered  most  valuable  prizes,  and  many 
bloody  fights  were  fought  on  sea  and  land  by  England's  bravest 
heroes — Blake,  Rodney,  Hood,  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby.  The  British,  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch 
spent  freely  their  blood  and  treasure  for  the  possession  of  those  gems 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  peace  of  1763,  British 
statesmen  seriously  debated  whether  they  should  not  give  back  Canada 
to  France,  receiving  in  exchange  the  sugar-producing  island  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  yet  Guadeloupe  falls  far  short  in  both  size  and 
fertility  of  such  islands  as  Jamaica  or  Trinidad  or  the  mainland  Colony 
of  British  Guiana. 

In  those  days  Canada  was  merely  valued  for  its  fur  trade,  the 
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Cape  was  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  Australia  still  almost 
unknown.  It  was  not  till  well  on  in  this  century  that  the  development 
of  these  great  self-governing  territories  was  to  compel  a  monopoly  of 
the  attention  of  the  British  public.  It  is  strange  how  little  is  know^n 
by  the  general  public  at  home  of  the  resources  and  the  charms  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  nature  has  scattered  her  treasures  with  a 
lavish  hand. 

The  action  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  silent  toil  of  myriads  of  coral: 
insects,  have  combined  to  produce  reefs  and  lagoons,  savannahs  and 
mountains,  clothed  with  picturesque  and  tropical  vegetation,  among, 
which  the  brilliant  hues  of  croton  and  hibiscus,  of  flambo37ante, 
poinsettia,  and  bois  immortelle  vie  with  the  gaudy  colouring  of  the 
feathered  tribes  to  produce  a  series  of  sunlit  pictures  undreamt  of  by 
stay-at-homes  beneath  our  murky  skies. 

But  while  Englishmen,  to  escape  the  fogs  and  snows  of  home 
manufacture,  will  go  so  far  to  reach  a  summer  clime,  these  Colonies 
so  easy  of  access  are  neglected,  and  visitors  to  the  West  Indies  from 
America  far  outnumber  those  from  the  Mother  Country. 


"Little  England "  of  the  Tropics. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  Barbados  as  the  port  of  arrival  and  the 
centre  of  the  island  ship  traffic.  Little  England,  as  it  is  called,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  islands,  can  boast  no  high  mountain  ranges  or  wild 
tropical  scenery. 

From  the  highest  point,  about  1,200  feet  above  sea-level,  the  land 
falls  to  the  sea  in  a  series  of  coral  terraces  or  plateaux.  The  whole 
island  is  one  vast  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 
Scattered  over  the  landscape,  surrounded  by  their  well-tilled  gardens^ 
are  the  little  wooden  houses  of  the  labourers,  here  and  there  grouped 
into  villages,  linked  together  by  an  excellent  system  of  well-made- 
roads.  The  estates  are  comparatively  small,  ranging  from  1,50a 
acres  with  steam  mill,  vacuum  pans,  and  tall  chimneys,  to  small 
holdings  of  fifty  acres  with  stone-built  windmill  and  tiny  boiling,, 
house.  There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  more  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  sugar — a  fertile  soil  with  natural  drainage,  rain- 
fall of  from  60  to  80  inches,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  steady 
labour.  Save  Malta,  this  is  the  most  thickly  populated  island  in  the- 
world,  the  population  of  its  166  square  miles  amounting  to  about 
186,000,  of  whom  20,000  are  white.  Sugar,  about  50,000  tons, 
and  its  products  form  practically  the  whole  of  the  exports.  On  the 
prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry  the  welfare,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of 
this  enormous  population  entirely  depends.  No  other  tropical 
produce  would  furnish  employment  for  one  fourth,  even  if  the  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  were  favourable. 


/ 

Barbados  is  the  sanatorium  of  the  West  Indies,  and  has  earned  the 
enviable  reputation  of  being  the  healthiest  station  abroad  at  which 
British  troops  are  quartered. 

The  "Settled"  Colonies. 

In  their  industrial  conditions  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  and  Nevis  very 
closely  resemble  Barbados.  Like  Barbados,  they  are  essentially 
English.  They  were  settled  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  English- 
men, and  have  since  remained  practically  without  a  break  in  English 
hands.  They  are  purely  sugar-producing  Colonies — thickly,  although 
not  so  thickly  populated,  and  experience  has  shown  in  their  case  also 
that  sugar  is  the  sole  possible  staple.  Bitter  experience  has  taught 
proprietors  the  futility  of  experimenting  in  minor  industries  except  in  a 
few  specially  favoured  localities.  These  four  islands  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  West  Indies  in  possessing  an  abundant  supply  of  labour 
endowed  with  an  inherited  aptitude  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

The  Captured  Colonies. 

In  contrast  with  these  four  essentially  English  islands,  the  rest  of 
the  British  West  Indian  Colonies  stand  quite  distinct  and  apart,  in 
their  history,  their  geological  characteristics,  their  productive  capacity, 
even  in  the  language  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  Dominica, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago  were  not  originally 
settled  by  the  English,  but  wrested  from  the  French  as  more  or  less 
settled  Colonies.  In  these  five  islands,  owing  partly  to  the  sparseness 
of  their  population,  partly  to  their  configuration — the  high  mountains 
and  deep  valleys  guaranteeing  at  once  a  heavy  rainfall  and  effectual 
protection  against  the  ravages  of  the  trade  winds — the  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  largely  given  place  to  the  growth  of  cacao,  coffee,  spices,  and 
other  minor  products. 

The  Creole  French  patois  is  still  the  language  of  the  peasantry  of 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Grenada.  In  nearly  all  save  the  four 
essentially  English  islands  there  is  land  waiting  to  be  taken  up.  There 
is  room  for  a  far  larger  population,  and  there  are  still  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  virgin  forest  ready  to  be  cleared  for  cultivation  and  settle- 
ment in  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia  alone. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  detail  the  characteristics  of  each  island, 
but  St  Lucia  demands  a  passing  word,  as  the  Imperial  coaling  station 
for  the  fleet,  and  headquarters  for  the  troops  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  West  Indies.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  two  mighty 
nations  of  England  and  France  contended  for  the  possession  of  this 
island,  w^ith  its  magnificent  harbour  of  Castries.  During  this  period 
it  was  won  by  British  arms  and  surrendered  by  British  diplomacy  no 
less  than  seven  times.    It  was  from  the  harbour  of  Castries  that 
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Rodney  sailed  in  pursuit  of  De  Grasse,  to  win  the  victory  which  regained 
for  Great  Britain  in  the  hour  of  her  humihation  her  prestige  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Grenada  again  deserves  mention  as  the  one  British  West  Indian 
island  comparatively  unsuitable  for,  and  now  quite  independent  of, 
sugar.  Sixty  years  ago  there  were  119  sugar  estates,  but  these  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  all  the  capital  sunk  in  them  has  been  lost. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  suited  for  the  growth  of  cacao,  and 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree  has  been  enormously  extended.  In  this 
island  also  Colonel  Duncan  has  established  what  is  now  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  nutmeg  plantation  in  any  part  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  a  special  feature  of  Grenada  that  the  labouring  classes  own  a 
considerable  number  of  small  holdings,  the  number  of  persons 
holding  properties  of  less  than  100  acres  is  6,648,  or  11  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population. 

The  Key  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Jamaica — if  only  on  account  of  its  size,  its  distance  from  the 
other  Colonies,  and  its  proximity  to  the  United  States — stands  on  a 
different  footing.  Its  name,  derived  from  Indian  words,  signifies  the 
land  of  abundant  wood  and  water.  As  Columbus  told  Queen 
Isabella,  it  is  indeed  a  crumpled  country  of  diversified  beauty,  w^ith 
hill  and  valley,  mountain  ridge  and  sheer  precipice,  rough  fissure 
and  romantic  glen  enlivened  with  cascades,  streams,  and  rivers.  The 
chief  town,  Kingston,  is  approached  by  the  magnificent  land-locked 
harbour,  with  the  dockyard  of  Port  Royal  at  its  mouth,  famous  as 
the  rendezvous  in  times  past  of  pirates  and  buccaneers,  the  finest 
harbour  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Mahan 
the  key  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  also  of  the  canal  across  the  isthmus 
which  must  sooner  or  later  wed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  climate,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
80^  to  86"^  in  the  plains  to  the  cool  or  sometimes  cold  climate  45^ 
to  60"^  of  the  famous  Blue  Mountains,  culminating  in  elevations  of 
5,000  to  7,350  ft.  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  those  w^ho 
would  die  in  the  fogs  of  London  or  the  snow^s  of  New  York  would 
obtain  a  fresh  lease  of  life  by  spending  the  winter  in  the  bright 
life-giving  air  of  Jamaica.  The  area  of  the  island  is  4,000  square 
miles,  or  considerably  more  than  half  the  size  of  Wales.  The 
population  was  in  1896  estimated  at  694,000,  of  whom  about  15,000 
were  whites.  A  large  portion  of  the  cultivalDle  land  is  situate  more 
than  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  great  variety  of  soil  and  altitude 
in  this  Colony  admits  of  the  cultivation  of  nearly  all  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants.  Sugar,  coffee,  logwood,  bananas,  oranges,  ginger, 
tobacco,  cacao  and  cocoa-nuts  flourish.  The  sugar  cultivation  in  1805 
amounted  to  135,000  tons  and  5,000,000  gallons  of  rum,  but  to  such 
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an  extent  has  this  once-flourishing  staple  been  paralysed  by  the 
operation  of  foreign  bounties  that  in  1895-96  the  exports  had  fallen  to 
about  22,000  tons — almost  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  the  American 
market.  The  mountain  coffee  is  much  prized,  being  valued  J^^  to 
£6  per  cwt.  The  fruit  trade  with  the  United  States  is  a  most  important 
industry,  and  in  189:)  the  value  of  the  fruit  shipped  attained  to  the 
sum  of  ;£536,ooo,  the  sudden  growth  in  the  shipment  of  oranges 
being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  famous  freeze  of  1894,  which 
destroyed  the  orange  trees  in  Florida.  Needless  to  add,  the  new 
industry  has  been  at  once  attacked  by  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  imported  fruit. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  similar  trade  with  England,  but 
so  far  with  unsatisfactory  results. 

In  Jamaica  there  exists  a  larger  body  of  peasant  proprietors  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  British  West  Indies,  their  number  ranging 
from  90,000  to  100,000  ;  probably  one  in  every  ten  of  the  population 
is  possessed  of  land.  Nevertheless,  the  depression  in  sugar  has  told 
heavily  on  Jamaica,  and  any  further  diminution  of  the  industry,  which 
circulates,  even  now,  more  capital  than  all  the  other  industries 
together,  will  entail  the  severest  financial  embarrassment. 


Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana ;  they  have 
many  distinctions  in  common  which  separate  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  British  West  Indian  Colonies.  Both  are  comparatively  recent 
conquests  :  Trinidad  from  Spain,  British  Guiana  from  the  Dutch. 
Trinidad  celebrated  her  centenary  as  a  British  possession  last  year, 
while  British  Guiana  will  not  celebrate  hers  till  1914. 

In  both  again,  since  emancipation,  the  local  supply  of  labour  has 
never  been  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  planters,  and  an  extensive 
system  of  coolie  immigration  from  India  has  been  developed  to  meet 
the  deficiency. 

There  are  now  scarcely  any  of  the  old  Dutch  proprietors  left  in 
British  Guiana,  but  Trinidad's  aristocracy  is  still  largely  composed  of 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  proprietors  and  the  French  refugees 
from  Hayti. 

British  Guiana  is  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  it  only 
a  narrow  fringe  on  the  coast  and  rivers  is  cultivated,  vv^hile  in 
Trinidad  two-thirds  of  the  island  remain  uncultivated. 

Again,  both  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  can  boast  the  most 
modern  methods  of  sugar  manufacture.  The  planters  have  had  to 
meet  the  lack  of  labour  and  other  disadvantages  by  introducing  the 
most  perfect  processes  and  the  most  expensive  and  powerful 
machinery.    British  Guiana  exports  more  than  100,000  tons  of  sugar, 
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valued  at  over  -/^^  1,000,000,  while  Trinidad  exports  55,000  tons.  In 
both  Colonies  the  sugar  industry  is  the  dominant  one.  The  population 
of  British  Guiana  is  280,000,  of  whom  106,000  are  East  Indian  coolies 
and  142,000  negroes.  That  of  Trinidad  is  230,000,  of  whom  83,000 
are  coolies.  Most  of  these  coolies  in  both  Colonies  can  claim  their 
return  passage  to  India,  and  in  the  event  of  the  collapse  of  the  sugar 
industry  this  charge  would  fall  on  the  Government.  Finally,  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana  are  the  only  two  West  Indian  Colonies  with 
important  mineral  resources.  British  Guiana  may  yet  realise  the 
dreams  of  Eldorado  which  sent  Raleigh  up  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  gold  exports  already  amount  to  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
while  Government  royalty  on  the  exports  from  the  valuable  pitch  lake 
in  Trinidad  suffices  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  island  debt.  Trinidad, 
moreover,  has  a  very  large  cacao  industry,  and  an  important  entrepot 
trade  with  the  republics  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

One  striking  feature,  and  unique  perhaps  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Mauritius,  is  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  population  has  been 
artificially  imported,  the  number  of  the  aboriginal  Buck  Indians 
still  surviving  being  small,  while  the  whole  of  the  negro  population 
is  descended  from  ancestors  brought  from  distant  lands  entirely 
against  their  will,  and  the  200,000  East  Indian  coolies  were 
prevailed  on  to  immigrate  by  the  inducements  of  Government 
agents.  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  Britain  to  escape  from  the 
responsibility  for  the  w^elfare  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  future. 


A  Plea  for  Justice. 

But  why  is  it  that  these  Colonies,  favoured  by  geographical 
position,  by  climate,  by  extraordinary  fertility  of  soil,  are  now  in 
the  throes  of  a  most  cruel  depression,  from  which  they  can  only  pass 
to  ruin,  unless  the  conditions  under  which  they  labour  are  completely 
changed  ? 

Why  is  it  that  during  the  last  half  century  we  have  been  con- 
stantly face  to  face  w^ith  a  series  of  West  Indian  crises  ?  The  answ^er 
is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  injustice  that  has  been  meted  out  to  her 
West  Indian  Colonies  by  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  not  we  West 
Indians,"  as  a  speaker  at  a  large  meeting  in  Barbados,  a  few  weeks 
since,  bitterly  exclaimed,  ^^who  have  brought  about  these  crises." 

It  is  not  the  West  Indians,"  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  his 
recent  speech  at  Liverpool.  The  Colonists,"  as  he  said,  appeal  to 
the  Mother  Country  for  relief  from  an  exceptional  state  of  things  which 
is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  which  can  only  be  prevented 
by  the  action  of  the  Mother  Country."  Or,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  put  it  in 
even  stronger  terms,  *^the  only  thing  which  is  going  to  ruin  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  is  their  connection  with  England." 
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The  ''perish  West  Indies"  school  has  dictated  the  pohcy  of 
England  towards  her  West  Indian  Colonies  for  fifty  years  and  more. 
To  go  back  to  1834,  when  the  slaves  were  most  justly  emancipated, 
Ihe  value  of  the  estates  and  slaves  was  put  down  by  the  Government 
Commissioners  at  ;£i 29,000,000.  Great  Britain  published  to  the  world 
her  magnanimity  in  paying  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  as  her  share  of 
the  depreciation  caused  by  that  act,  leaving  the  West  Indies  to  lose  the 
balance  of  the  depreciation — yet  she  had  herself  held  almost  a 
monopoly  of  this  iniquitous  trade  for  generations.  From  1834  to 
1846  the  British  West  Indies,  by  the  help  of  a  prohibitory  tariff  against 
slave-grown  sugar,  had  been  slowly  but  surely  rebuilding  their 
shattered  industry  on  the  basis  of  free  labour.  In  1846  this  differential 
■duty  was  lowered,  and  in  a  few  years  was  entirely  abolished.  These 
measures  threw  the  British  markets  open  to  the  slave-owning  planters 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  widespread  ruin  and  disaster  befell  the  British 
free  labour  Colonies,  prosperity  opened  to  the  slave-owning  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  the  slave  trade  flourished  exceedingly,  and  what 
for — sugar  a  trifle  cheaper  to  the  British  consumer. 

The  benefit  to  negro  humanity  in  general  from  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1834  was  absolutely  nullified  by  this  abuse  of  economic 
doctrine.  Manifest  injustice  was  wrought  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
manifest  injustice  greater  still  to  the  cause  of  progress  and  civilisation 
in  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America.  Within  two  years  fifty  of 
the  largest  West  Indian  firms  failed,  with  liabilities  of  over  ^£6,000,000, 
and  similar  disasters  overtook  the  planters  of  Mauritius.  For  two-and- 
Iwenty  years  the  British  West  Indies  were  forced  to  carry  on  their 
industry  under  this  iniquitous  competition.  No  helping  hand  w^as 
given  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  was  only  through  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Cuba  in  1868  that  they  were  once  more  enabled  to  compete 
on  fair  and  equal  terms  with  their  foreign  West  Indian  rivals  in  the 
sugar  markets  of  the  world. 


The  Beginning  of  Bounties. 

But  now  a  more  serious  competitor  had  arisen  in  the  sugar  made 
from  beetroot  grown  in  Continental  countries,  and  fostered  by  a  vast 
system  of  bounties  from  foreign  Governments. 

In  1864  a  convention  was  signed  by  Belgium,  France,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain,  in  which  this  clause  appears  :  ^Mn  the  event  of 
bounties  being  granted  in  the  said  countries  on  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugar,  the  high  contracting  parties  will  be  at  liberty  to  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  surtax  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
refined  sugars,  of  and  from  the  said  countries."  That  clause  means 
nothing  else  than  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty.  When 
this  convention  was  signed  Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister,  Earl 
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Russell  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  A  more  distinctly  Free  Trade  Cabinet  could  not  be 
imagined,  and  in  order  to  secure  true  free  trade  m  sugar  they 
introduced  this  countervailing  clause  as  affording  the  only  practical 
means  of  abolishing  bounties.  This  convention,  though  signed, 
unfortunately  proved  a  dead  letter. 

Eighteen  years  later,  in  response  to  earnest  and  constant  representa- 
tions from  the  West  Indies  during  that  period,  in  3880,  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  ^^to  examine 
into  "  the  effect  of  the  European  sugar  bounties,  and  to  report  what 
steps,  if  any,  it  is  desirable  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  redress  from  any 
evil  that  may  be  found  to  exist."  The  majority  Report  of  the 
Committee  summed  up :  That  it  is  expedient  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  obtain  such  an  alteration  of  the  present  system  as  will  stop- 
the  granting  of  bounties  on  sugar,  both  raw  and  refined."  No 
practical  results  followed.  The  West  Indies  commanded  no  votes, 
and  had  no  representative  in  Parliament. 

However^  wwsewas  to  come.  Not  content  with  a  negative  policy 
of  non-interference,  the  Mother  Country,  unwilling  to  help  the  West 
Indies  herself,  positively  forbade  them,  in  her  own  self-interest,  ta 
help  themselves. 


England's  Selfisli  Policy. 

In  the  year  1885  the  United  States,  to  whose  markets  the  operatiort 
of  the  sugar  bounties  had  largely  driven  West  Indian  sugar,  adopted 
the  policy  of  reciprocity  in  their  fiscal  legislation,  and  approached  our 
Government  with  the  view  of  giving  our  West  Indian  Colonies  a 
free  market  for  their  sugar,  on  condition  that  they,  on  their  side, 
should  make  certain  reductions  in  their  Customs  duties  on  products 
of  the  United  States  imported  by  them.  They  were  willing  that  any 
such  reductions  should  also  apply  to  similar  products  coming  from 
the  British  Empire,  but  would  not  agree  to  their  extension  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  duty  in  the  United  States  on  foreign  sugar  was  £10  per 
ton,  and  the  United  States  made  formal  proposals  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  British  Government  would  agree  to  the  reductions  in  these 
specified  West  Indian  Customs  duties,  they,  on  their  side,  would  admit 
West  Indian  sugar  duty  free  into  the  United  States, 

Here  surely  was  an  opportunity  which  should  not  have  been  lost. 
The  United  States  were  proposing  to  waive  duties  on  West  Indian 
produce  amounting  to  at  least  ^2,000,000  per  annum,  while  the 
reduction  of  West  Indian  duties  represented  an  annual  loss  of  only 
about  ;£20o,ooo.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  our  Colonies.    But  the  proposal 
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was  rejected  by  the  British  Government  practically  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  contrary  to  our  treaties  with  Germany 
and  Belgium — those  treaties  that  were  abrogated  last  year  at  the 
demand  of  Canada. 

No  wonder  at  the  strong  expression  of  Colonial  feeling  addressed 
to  Lord  Granville  : — 

"  These  proposals/'  to  quote  the  memorial,  "  are  rejected  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  mainly  on  the  ground  of  treaties  between  England  and  the  very 
countries  whose  bounties  are  driving  West  Indian  produce  out  of  British  markets, 
treaties  in  the  negotiation  of  which  our  Colonies  had  no  part,  as  to  which  they  have 
never  been  in  any  way  consulted,  and  from  which  they  have  never  derived,  and  are 
never  likely  to  derive,  the  slightest  benefit. 

"The  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  foreign  bounties,  and 
now  again  on  the  question  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  brings 
prominently  to  notice  the  fact  that  on  a  question  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  the  Colonies,  their  interests  are  deliberateW  sacrificed  to  forms  and  theories 
devoid  of  application  ;  and  hence  those  Colonies  have  the  mortification  of  feeling 
that  the  only  bar  to  their  progress  and  prosperity  lies  in  their  connection  with  a 
country  in  which  all  their  loyalty  and  affection  are  centred." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium 
had  not  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  wav  of  a  treaty,  similar  to  the 
one  proposed,  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  had 
lasted  for  ten  years  without  any  protest  either  from  Belgium  or 
Germany.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  West  Indies  could  urge,  the  treaty 
was  rejected.  No  wonder  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said,  at  a 
deputation  to  Lords  Granville  and  Derby  :  The  "hardship  in  this 
case  is  amazing.  The  case  becomes  hard  beyond  precedent  because 
they  are  injured  in  every  way." 


The  Conference  of  1888. 

However,  in  1888  the  question  of  abolition  came  once  more  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  A  convention  of  all  the  Powers  con- 
cerned was  called  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and,  after  lengthy 
deliberations,  the  abolition  of  bounties  was  agreed  to  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,^  and 
Russia.  This  convention  contained  a  clause  known  as  the  penal 
clause,  by  which  power  was  given  to  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
exclude  or  penalise  by  a  countervailing  duty  bounty-fed  sugar.  It 
seemed  as  if  at  length  the  object  for  which  so  many  successive  British 
Governments  had  been  striving  would  be  achieved.  However,  the 
false  cry  of  dear  sugar  was  at  once  raised  in  England,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  theorists  and  partisans  succeeded  in  WTecking  the  measure,  and 
m  perpetuating  the  rankest  follies  of  protection,  to  the  great  injury  of 
our  Home  and  Colonial  sugar  industry.  In  1892  Germany  legislated 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  bounties,  and  their  extinction  in  1896  ; 
but  in  that  year  the  German  beet-growers,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  compete  at  the  prices  then  ruling,  persuaded  their  Government  to 
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double  the  former  bounties,  and  then  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France  compelled  them  each  to  go  one  better  "  than 
the  other,  till  now  we  find  France  giving  a  direct  bounty  of  4s.  per 
ton  of  refined  sugar,  equal  to  55  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value.  It  is 
evidently  impossible  for  individual  British  planters  to  compete 
against  the  exchequers  of  foreign  Governments.  But  the  results  of 
the  bounty  system  are  two-fold.  It  is  not  only  the  actual  bounty 
now  given  that  oppresses  the  British  West  Indian  industry,  but  also 
the  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  in  the  future, 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  practically  in  the  power  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  by  doubling  the  bounty  on  beet,  to  shut  dow^n  the  cane 
industry  throughout  the  world,  so  long  Vv^ill  that  capital  be  withheld 
which  is  ready  to  fio^  into  the  cane  industry  when  it  is  settled  on 
a  sound  commercial  basis. 


The  Recent  Royal  Commission. 

In  1895  a  new  life  seemed  to  come  to  the  Colonial  Office— the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  had  accepted  the  post  of  Colonial 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  expectations  of  Colonists  were  raised. 
They  felt  that,  as  so  often  before  in  British  politics,  with  the  crisis, 
the  man  had  arrived  to  grapple  with  it.  Urgent  memorials  and 
petitions  were  sent  home  from  all  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  and  these 
were  no  longer  pigeon-holed.  In  a  communication  from  the  Colonial 
Office  to  the  Treasury  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  now  famous  minute, 
after  describing  the  serious  condition  of  all  the  West  Indies,  wrote:  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  prepared,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  allowing  matters  to  take  their  course, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  non-intervention  hitherto  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  bounties,"  and  in  January,  1897,  despatched  a  sin- 
gularly able  commission  to  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  Sir  Henry 
Norman  as  Chairman,  with  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey. 

^They  unanimously  report,  firstly  :  That  the  products  of  the  sugar- 
cane still  form  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  West  Indian  exports  (excluding 
Jamaica,  and  gold  from  British  Guiana),  in  spite  of  prices  having  fallen 
over  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  that  sugar  is  still  the  staple 
on  w^hich  the  West  Indies  depend  ;  that  the  industry  is  now  threatened 
with  what  is  practically  "  equivalent  to  extinction  "  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  that  with  its  extinction  must  come  the  time  when  it 
will  be  impossible  for  some,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  them, 
to  provide^  without  external  aid,  for  their  own  government  and 
administration." 

Secondly  :  The  cause  of  this  deplorable  prospect.  "  Increased 
competition  all  the  world  over,  but  in  a  special  degree  the  competition 
of  beet  sugar  produced  under  a  system  of  bounties." 
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Thirdly :  The  remedy.  The  rehabihtation  of  the  sugar  industry 
is  the    only  one  that  would  completely  avert  the  dangers  threatened." 

The  abandonment  of  the  bounty  system  by  the  Continental  nations 
would  be  the  best  immediate  remedy,  and  would  probably  enable  a 
large  portion  of  the  sugar-cane  cultivation  to  be  carried  on  success- 
fully." For  the  land  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  ;  the  planters  thoroughly 
understand  their  business,  and  in  those  places  where  improved  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  have  not  been  introduced  it  is  not  due  to  lack 
of  initiative  and  enterprise,  but  to  the  paralysis  of  credit  and  confidence 
inflicted  by  the  bounties.  They  further  find  that  there  is  only  one 
remedy  which  can  adequately  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  viz.,  the 
abolition  of  the  bounty  system.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  Mother 
Country  under  special  moral  obligations,  both  to  her  own  sons  over 
the  sea  and  to  the  negro  labouring  classes,  who  must  depend  for 
generations  to  come  on  the  presence  of  the  white  man  in  their  midst, 
to  prevent  their  reversion,  at  best,  to  the  semi-barbarism  existing  in 
our  Virgin  Islands,  at  worst,  to  the  present  sad  condition  of  Hayti  ; 
but  she  has  also  for  many  years  past  been  reaping  great  benefit  from 
precisely  that  set  of  circumstances  which  has  been  a  factor  in  bringing 
the  West  Indies  to  the  verge  of  serious  disaster.  This  advantage  the 
Commissioners,  in  one  sentence,  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter,  unanimously  and  emphatically  state  is  "  too  dearly  purchased 
by  the  injury  which  it  inflicts  on  a  limited  class,  viz..  Her  Majesty's 
West  Indian  and  other  subjects  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry." 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  one  possible  conclusion  ;  but  no.  Sir 
Henry  Norman  alone  has  the  courage  to  press  the  premises  on  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  unanimously  agreed  to  their  logical 
<;onclusion.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour  refuse  to  follow 
their  Chairman  in  recommending  the  only  real  remedy — active  inter- 
vention— on  the  grounds  that  it  would  constitute  a  departure  from  the 
settled  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  would  be  "  unwise 
to  open  on  this  issue  so  large  a  controversy,  which  may  possibly  spread 
so  far,  and  lead  to  a  war  of  tariffs,"  thus  avowedly  advocating  the 
principles  of  surrender  and  repudiation — -surrender  of  British  interests 
to  the  fiscal  attacks  of  foreign  Governments,  and  repudiation  of  the 
Mother  s  obligation  to  her    sons  of  the  blood  "  over  the  sea. 

A  policy  of  homoeopathic  doles  and  loans  is  recommended,  a 
policy  which  they  openly  confess  is  irrelevant  as  a  remedy,  and  must 
involve  years  of  experiment  and  costly  expenditure  (far  exceeding 
the  half-million  sterling  they  specify),  with  only  a  doubtful  chance 
of  success.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Norman  :  ''The  tenor  of 
the  evidence,  the  conclusions  of  the  Report,  and  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Morris,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  on  West  Indian 
production,  must  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that 
any  industry,  or  industries,  can  within  any  reasonable  time  replace 
sugar,  whether  as  affording  employment  and  subsistence  to  the  people. 
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or  as  enabling  revenue  to  be  raised  to  maintain  the  administration. 
Even  if  these  alternative  industries  succeed  in  the  course  of  time,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  will  completely  replace  sugar,  or  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  raise  anything  like  the  present  revenue,  or  to 
maintain  the  existing  population,  taking  all  the  Colonies  together,  in  a 
condition  of  ordinary  comfort."  It  is  needless  for  me  to  emphasise 
the  gravity  of  these  conclusions,  which  have  evidently  so  strongly 
impressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  alone 
of  the  Commissioners  has  had  experience  and  responsibility  as  a. 
Governor.  No  doubt,  with  the  bounties  abolished,  some  of  their 
recommendations  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  West  Indies,, 
especially  the  suggestions  with  regard  to  economy  of  administration 
and  the  organisation  of  a  department  of  botanic  stations.  This  latter 
opens  a  vista  of  great  possibilities.  But  absolutely  the  only  course 
to  be  of  the  least  value  to  the  West  Indies  must  be  :  (i)  Put  the  sugar 
industry  on  the  sound  basis  of  free  competrtion  ;  (2)  develop  minor 
industries  and  economise  administration. 


The  Moral  of  the  Fast, 

Then  as  to  the  value  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  two  dissentient 
Commissioners  ?  Active  intervention  is  contrary  to  the  settled 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Have  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  forgotten  that  successive  Governments  have  for  thirty- 
live  years  made  it  their  settled  policy  to  try  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
these  bounties  ?  Why  is  it  that  these  negotiations  have  been  fruit- 
less ?  Only  because,  to  quote  Lord  Salisbury,  asking  us  to  go  into 
negotiations  when  we  are  absolutely  bound  to  propose  no  counter- 
vailing duty  is  imposing  upon  us  a  harder  task  than  Pharaoh's  task- 
masters ever  imposed.  What  is  the  use  of  your  going  to  foreign 
Powers  under  these  conditions  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  supplication,, 
or  preaching,  or  exhortation,  or  lectures  on  political  econom}^  will 
affect  their  policy  ?  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  give  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  power  of  saying  this  :  Unless  you 
are  able  to  find  some  means  of  alleviating  this,  which  we  conceive  ta 
be  an  injur}^,  it  is  in  our  power,  and  we  shall  exercise  that  power,  of 
raising  a  countervailing  duty — if  a  negotiator  were  able  to  go  into 
negotiations  with  that  message,  I  have  no  doubt  the  negotiations- 
would  assume  a  satisfactory  aspect." 

At  the  invitation  of  Belgium,  negotiations  are  now  being  con- 
ducted for  a  Conference  of  the  European  sugar-producing  Powers^ 
with  the  object  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Austria  are 
desirous  of  attaining  this  end,  and  France  appears  to  be  the  only 
Power  that  wishes  to  hold  out.    As  in  1888,  it  depends  upon  this 
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country  to  join  with  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  obtaining 
free  trade  in  sugar  by  compelling  France  to  give  up  her  obnoxious 
system.  Will  our  leaders  have  the  courage  to  apply  Lord  Salisbury's 
maxims,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  England  is  prepared  to  insist  on 
the  policy  of  maintaining  the  open  door  "  under  free  trade  conditions, 
not  only  to  British  citizens  in  Chinese  and  African  markets,  but  to 
British  citizens  in  British  markets. 

I  think  I  have  already  shown  that,  whatever  minor  industries 
may  flourish  in  the  West  Indies,  the  sugar  industry  must,  for  many 
years,  be  a  vital  necessity  to  them,  that  the  depression  they  are 
suffering  from  is  due  to  the  action  of  foreign  export  bounties.  Again, 
that  a  countervailing  duty  or  prohibition  of  bounty-fed  sugar  is  the 
only  means  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  and  that  it  would 
be  only  labour  wasted  and  time  thrown  away  for  our  Government  to 
join  any  convention  for  the  abolition  of  bounties,  unless  they  enter  the 
convention  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  agree  to  a  penal  clause. 

Sugar  the  Natural  Staple. 

The  next  question  for  us  to  consider  is  :  Can  the  West  Indies 
hold  their  own  in  a  free  trade  market  ?  In  other  words,  can  the  West 
Indies  hold  their  own  against  other  sugar-producing  countries  as 
regards  cost  of  production  ?  Many  wild  statements  have  appeared 
lately  in  the  Press,  stating  that,  bounties  or  no  bounties,  the  West 
Indies  must  go  to  the  wall.  In  the  appendices  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report  will  be  found  a  very  carefully  compiled  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  production  on  typical  estates  in  Germany,  Eg^^pt,  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  appears  from  these  returns  that  the  estates  of  the 
Colonial  Company  in  British  Guiana  can  show  the  lowest  figure.  The 
returns  from  the  Daira  Sanieh  in  Egypt  give  i8s.,  Korbisdorf  in 
Germany  6s.  3d.,  the  Colonial  Company  in  British  Guiana 
^8  19s.  4d.,  as  the  cost  per  ton.  Speaking  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Barbados,  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  large  modern  central 
factories  the  cost  per  ton  in  Barbados  would  be  less  than  in  British 
Guiana,  where  heavy  expenses  are  necessarily  incurred,  such  a^  the 
high  cost  of  staff  and  labour,  hospitals,  drainage,  &c.,  which  would 
not  apply  in  Barbados. 

Now  in  regard  to  European  beet  sugar,  the  cost  per  ton  at 
Korbisdorf  is  well  below  the  general  average  of  German  factories. 
Many  signs  show  that  the  cost  of  production  in  Austria  is  higher, 
while  that  in  France  is  notoriously  far  higher.  In  face  of  these 
figures  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  West  Indies  could  more 
than  hold  their  own  in  free  competition  with  their  beet  rivals  on  the 
Continent. 

Secondly,  as  against  the  other  cane-growing  countries,  there  are 
isolated  estates  in  Cuba  which  are  perhaps  more  rich  and  fertile  than 
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any  in  the  British  West  Indies  ;  but  if  in  times  past  the  free  labour 
British  West  Indies  held  their  own  against  slave-owning  Cuba,  they 
can  certainly  hold  their  own  against  her  in  a  free  trade  market,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  will  take  Cuba  many  years  to  recover 
industrially  from  her  present  political  dissensions.  Portions,  again,  of 
Hawaii,  and  certain  estates  on  the  east  coast  of  Java,  appear  to  be  very 
productive.  Java  newspapers,  however,  draw  a  dark  picture  of  the 
planters'  lot  and  their  prospects  in  the  near  future.  Estimating  the 
number  of  sugar  estates  in  the  island  at  200,  the  result  is  the  forecast 
that  as  matters  now  stand,  eighteen  estates  will  make  a  small  profit, 
twenty-eight  wall  just  pay  expenses,  while  the  remaining  154  will  suffer 
loss.  The  countries  also  of  the  Far  East,  with  their  silver  standard, 
have  an  undoubted  advantage  over  their  gold-using  rivals  in  the 
West.  But  against  this  is  to  be  weighed  the  extra  freight  to  Western 
markets. 

In  New  South  Wales  sugar  is  in  a  perilous  position,  as  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Government,  in  gradually  removing  its  protective 
duties,  will  render  its  maintenance  very  difficult.  We  find  also  that, 
in  both  Mauritius  and  Queensland,  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  is 
driving  them  out  of  the  markets  of  India  and  Australia,  which  have 
hitherto  been  their  monopoly,  and  averted  from  them  the  disastrous 
competition  which  has  overtaken  the  West  Indies  in  the  free  markets 
of  the  world. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  beetroot  sugar  aided  by  bounties  is  destroying 
the  cane-sugar  industry  in  all  the  free  markets  of  the  world,  and 
that  in  a  very  short  while,  unless  bounties  are  abolished.  Great 
Britain  will  depend  entirely  on  foreign  Continental  countries  for  her 
supply  of  sugar.  We  may  fairly  say  that  among  tropical  countries 
there  are  none  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  than  the 
British  West  Indian  Colonies,  alike  from  the  climatic  conditions, 
fertility  of  soil,  proximity  to  the  w^orld's  best  markets,  and  the 
inherited  aptitude  of  the  population  both  in  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  operations  connected  with  the  industry ;  and  in 
this  paper  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  West  Indies,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  question  of  the  abolition  of  bounties  is  not  one 
concerning  the  West  Indian  Colonies  alone,  but  is  also  one  of  rapidly 
increasing  importance  to  all  the  vast  cane  sugar-producing  Colonies  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  important  home  refining  industries  of  Great 
Britain  herself. 

The  question  the  Govenment  has  now,  I  submit,  and  at  once,  to 
decide  is,  are  the  British  refineries  and  the  British  sugar-producing 
Colonies  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  legitimate  share  in  the  great  sugar 
trade  of  the  world  ?  Are  our  vast  tropical  Colonies  all  over  the  world 
to  be  debarred  from  the  growth  and  manufacturelof  the  crop  which  cir- 
culates the  most  capital  and  employs  the  most  labour  ?  Is  our  refining 
industry,  whichi  should  be  so  vast,  to  disappear  altogether  ?    Is  the 
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British  farmer  to  be  forbidden  to  grow  beetroot  for  sugar  only  because 
he  is  a  Briton  ?  Let  me  conclude  by  a  few  quotations  from  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  who  have  studied  this  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
said  : 

My  desire  is  that  the  British  consumer  should  have  both  sugar  and  every  other 
commodity  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  procured  without  arbitrary 
favour  to  any  of  those  engaged  in  the  competition.  But  I  cannot  regard  with  favour 
any  cheapness  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  concealed  subsidies  of  a  foreign 
State  to  a  particular  industry,  and  with  the  effect  of  crippling  and  distressing' 
capitalists  and  workmen  engaged  in  a  lawful  branch  of  British  trade. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  said  : 

That  by  what  has  been  fairly  described  as  an  illegitimate  conspiracy  we  are 
driven  out  of  the  industry  of  our  own  markets. 

Mr.  Ritchie  says  : 

I  venture  to  think  free  trade  is  a  circulation  of  commodities  at  their  natural 
value.  What  is  their  natural  value  ?  The  price  of  free  competition,  A  bounty 
is  a  violation  of  free  trade.  A  countervailing  duty  merely  re-establishes  the 
principle  of  free  competition,  which  I  venture  to  think  is  the  true  principle  of 
free  trade. 

Sir  Henry  Norman  has  said  : 

There  seems  to  be  no  measure  except  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
which  is  likely  to  save  a  considerable  group  of  British  Colonies  from  serious 
disaster,  or  prevent  obligations  falling  on  the  Mother  Country,  which  will  be  very 
onerous  and  very  difficult  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  : 
Now  Her   Majesty's  Government  think  it  to  be  their  duty  to  try  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things.    They  believe  that  it  is  a  crying  injustice,  and  that 
the  British  people  are  generous  enough  and  just  enough  not  to  wish  to  make  a 
profit  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  subjects. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  plainly  expressed  opinions,  will  Her 
Majesty's  Government  give  up  the  old  policy  of  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence for  one  of  initiation  and  resolution,  or  will  they,  like  so  many 
Governments  before  them,  stop  their  ears  to  the  cry  from  their  sugar 
Colonies  for  justice — FOR  justice  and  free  trade  ? 


DISCUSSION. 


An  interesting  elisciission  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  the 
following  summarised  extracts  of  some  of  the  speeches  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  audience  to  the  plea  for  justice  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  : — 

The  West  Indies  demand  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  after  complimenting  the  reader  of  the  paper  on  the 
accuracy  and  moderation  with  which  he  had  stated  the  case  for  the  West  Indies, 
went  on  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Sir  H.  Norman  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  West  Indian  Eoyal  Commission,  and  especially  for  the  pluck 
which  he  showed  in  not  being  afraid  to  tell  the  British  public  that  the  abolition  of 
bounties  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  distress  existing  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  settled  policy  of  this  nation  is  undoubtedly  Free  Trade, 
and  that  no  one  could  pretend  that  in  the  present  condition  of  things  there  is  free 
trade  in  sugar,  for  foreign  sugar  is  protected  by  foreign  governments  in  our  British 
markets.  He  contended  that  countervailing  duties  have  actually  been  our  settled 
policy  for  the  last  fifty  years,  as  they  exist  on  spirits,  on  cigars,  and  on  chicory,  and 
he  went  on  to  show  that  British  spirits  manufactured  in  this  country  are  subjected 
to  an  Excise  duty  of  10s.  6d.  per  gallon,  whereas  foreign  and  Colonial  spirits  coming 
to  England  have  to  pay  a  Customs  duty  of  10s.  lOd.  The  reason  oflftcially  given  why 
the  duty  is  4d.  higher  on  Colonial  than  on  British  spirits  is  that  the  -±d.  is  a 
countervailing  duty  to  neutralise  the  disadvantages  which  our  distillers  are  supposed 
to  be  placed  under  by  having  to  work  under  Excise  regulations.  But  the  West  Indies 
being  under  the  control  of  the  British  Grovernment,  West  Indian  spirits  are  manu- 
factured under  Excise  regulations  quite  as  strict  as  those  under  which  British  spirits 
are  manufactured,  and  West  Indians  therefore  claim  it  is  unfair  to  put  a  higher  tax 
on  Colonial  spirits  than  is  paid  by  British  spirits,  particularly  seeing  that  the  British 
spirits  have  this  advantage,  that  our  Colonial  spirits  have  to  pay  a  freight  of  2d.  per 
gallon  in  addition  to  the  4d.  extra  dut}-.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  fair 
arrangement  that  all  spirits  produced  within  the  British  Empire  should  be  taxed 
at  the  same  rate.  He  explained  that  countervailing  duties  are  levied  on  chicory 
and  cigars  in  order  to  place  the  British  producers  on  a  level  with  foreign  competitors 
in  British  markets,  showing  that  the  principle  of  a  countervailing  duty  to  restore 
equality,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  artificial  means,  is  recognised,  and  is  part  of 
the  settled  policy  of  this  country.    He  next  alluded  to 

England's  I^osses  from  the  operation  of  Bounties, 

and  exposed  the  misconception  as  to  the  gain  supposed  to  accrue  to  the  people  of 
G-reat  Britain  by  the  action  of  foreign  bounties,  pointing  out  that  while  the  consumer 
may  be  benefiting  to  a  certain  extent,  the  country  is  losing  to  a  far  larger  extent. 
Estimating  the  maximum  temporary  gain  to  the  consumers  as  £1,500,000,  on  the 
other  hand  these  bounties  have  destroyed  a  very  large  portion  of  our  refining  trade, 
amounting  to  fully  600,000  tons  per  annum,  involving  a  loss  on  this  item  alone  of 
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£1,200,000  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  The  next  item  of  loss,  that  to  our 
engineers,  who  supply  almost  the  whole  machinery  required  for  the  cane-sugar 
industry  throughout  the  world,  ranges  from  £500,000  to  £1,000,000,  while  the  loss 
to  our  bag  makers,  manure  makers,  harness  makers,  cotton  spinners,  &c.,  who  all  have 
a  large  trade  with  cane-sugar  producing  countries,  amounts  to  at  the  very  least 
£250,000.  Then  the  loss  to  our  shipping.  The  beetroot  sugar  comes  across  from 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg,  and  pays  a  freight  altogether  trifling.  Cane  sugar  comes 
from  the  West  and  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  Peru,  and  pays  a  very  high  freight, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  at  least  £1  per  ton.  This  loss  to  our  shipping  trade  is 
from  £350,000  to  £500,000.  Then  there  is  the  loss  to  the  British  farmer,  labourer, 
and  mechanic.  Experiments  have  conclusively  proved  that,  but  for  these  bounties, 
sugar  could  be  produced  from  beetroot  in  England.  Supposing  we  produced  only 
the  small  quantity  of  50,000  tons;  this  represents  a  loss  to  the  country  of  £500,000 
more,  so  that  against  the  supposed  gain  of  £1,500,000  there  is  a  loss  to  the  country 
of  more  than  £3,000,000.  Mr.  Lubbock  stated  that  should  the  destruction  of  the 
sugar  cane  industry  by  foreign  bounties  be  permitted,  the  cost  to  this  country, 
directly  and  indirectly,  may  well  be  something  like  £10,000,000,  while  the  Colonies 
themselves  will  revert  to  "bush"  and  barbarism.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible 
now  that  the  serious  condition  of  their  colonies  had  been  so  clearly  set  before  the 
British  G-overnment,  and  after  the  strong  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  other  Ministers,  the  Government  could  refuse  to  grapple  effectively  with  this 
important  question. 


Mr.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  advocates  an  Active  Policy. 


Mr.  Laweence,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  began  by  mentioning  that  the  great  city  of 
Liverpool  rose  from  being  a  very  modest  community,  entirely  owing  to  its  connection 
with  the  West  Indies.  All  last  century,  and  well  into  this  century,  the  great  trade 
of  Liverpool  was  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was,  to  his  thinking,  quite  a 
mistake  to  have  neglected  this  valuable  trade,  and  while  we  are  attempting  to  create 
new  markets  in  new  parts  of  the  world,  to  neglect  the  old  established  ones.  It  was 
gratifying  that  a  few  days  since  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Liverpool  had 
announced  that  they  unanimously  desired  the  abolition  of  the  bounties.  Mr. 
Lawrence  added  his  testimony  that  the  sugar  industry  must  be  supported  if  these 
islands  are  to  continue  a  successful  career,  and  that  the  depression  was  entirely  due 
to  the  fiscal  attacks  of  Continental  countries.  He  was  afraid  that,  owing  to  partial 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  remedy,  some 
might  be  found  to  advocate  the  substitution  of  "  minor  industries."  Develop  minor 
industries  by  all  means,  but,  from  his  own  experience  in  Jamaica,  he  knew  that  the 
sugar  industry  employed  proportionately  twelve  times  as  much  labour  as,  say, 
orange  growing,  &c.  Consequently,  if  the  sugar  industry  ceases,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  distress  amongst  the  population  must  be  intense.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  ambition  of  this  country  was  to  create  merely  a  series  of  Haytis, 
which  he  considered  inevitable  if  the  great  industry  of  sugar  is  abandoned  in  these 
islands.  He  pointed  out  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Home  Grovernment  is  to 
cultivate  the  closer  connection  of  those  Colonies  with  the  United  States,  and  to 
alienate  them  from  ourselves,  and  he  thought  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
before  we  too  easily  alienate  those  sympathies  which  naturally  belong  to  ourselves, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  great  Republic.  He  submitted  that  the  so-called  principle 
of  non-intervention  is  now  clearly  obsolete,  and  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  present 
occasion,  and  that  it  is  high  time  we  should  throw  aside  the  trammels  of  those  ideas 
which  may  have  been  very  right  half  a  century  ago,  but  which  are  not  suited  to  the 
present  circumstances,  when  foreign  nations  enter  into  the  lists  and  employ  every 
means  to  develop  State-aided  competition  with  British  industry  and  enterprise, 
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The  Jam  and  Lollipop  Argument. 

Mr.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mauritius,  thought  we  had  now 
successfully  combated  the  notion  that  we  were  fighting  for  protection.  It  had  been 
stated  by  some  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the 
biscuit,  the  jam,  and  the  sweetmeat  makers  of  this  country  ;  but  none  knew  better 
the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  such  an  idea  than  the  confectioners  themselves.  He 
would  warn  the  jam  and  confectionery  makers  it  was  better  in  their  own  interests 
that  the  cane-sugar  industry  should  be  allowed  to  continue  ;  for,  at  the  present 
time,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  biggest  chocolate  makers  in  France,  a  move- 
ment is  afloat  to  ask  the  Grovernment  there  to  allow  them  to  manufacture  their 
chocolate  and  sweetmeats  in  bond,  and  send  them  over  here  ;  and  they  are  saying 
to  their  Grovernment,  "  You  give  an  export  bounty  on  sugar,  give  us  an  export 
bounty  on  the  sugar  we  export  in  the  way  of  chocolate  and  other  lollipops."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  unless  bounties  are  now  abolished,  this  extension  to  the  manufactured 
article  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted,  and  then  the  British  jam  and  sweetmeat 
industries  will  find  themselves  unable  to  compete. 

Colonel  Milward,  M.P.,  emphasises  "  Three  Points." 

Colonel  Victor  Milward,  M.P.  foo-  Shefl&eld,  said  that  this  sugar  question  was 
now  beginning  to  attract  considerable  attention  in  the  country,  and  he  sometimes 
felt  he  should  like  to  galvanise  into  life  again  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Villiers,  to  ask  them  if  the  Free  Trade  we  now  have  is  the  real  Free  Trade  they 
meant  us  to  have  ;  whether  they  really  intended  that  every  Continental  nation  should 
shut  its  country  to  us,  except  on  the  payment  of  large  import  duties,  and  should 
use  the  very  money  which  they  collect  from  us  in  import  duties  in  order  to  subsidise 
unfair  competition  against  us  in  our  own  islands  ;  whether  they  have  any  right  to  use 
their  State  money  to  prevent  English  people,  whether  in  our  Colonies  or  at  home, 
from  supplying  the  wants  of.  our  own  country.  There  were  three  special  points  he 
should  like  the  country  to  understand.  First  of  all,  that  the  whole  of  our  sugar  policy 
is  dictated  not  by  Continental  nations  as  a  whole,  nor  even  by  one  nation,  but 
by  a  very  small  section  of  one  nation,  viz.,  the  agriculturists  of  the  North  of  France. 
All  the  other  Continental  nations  wish  to  give  up  sugar  bounties,  and  France,  as  a 
whole,  would  only  be  too  glad  to  give  them  up,  but  in  that  small  section  of  France 
between  Paris  and  Calais  there  are  paid  by  the  Grovernment  millions  of  money 
every  year  to  the  agriculturists,  and  those  are  the  men  who  dictate  what  the  sugar 
policy  of  the  world  shall  be.  Secondly,  the  people  of  England  should  understand 
that  France  as  a  customer  is  not  one  we  need  particularly  care  about,  because  each 
year  she  is  taking  less  of  our  produce,  and  we  are  taking  more  and  more  of  hers. 
The  exports  of  England  to  France  in  1882  were  £29,000,000,  in  1896  £20,000,000. 
The  imports  from  France  to  England  in  1882  were  £39,000,000,  and  in  1896 
£50,000,000,  so  that,  while  in  1882  the  balance  of  trade  between  England  and  France 
was  £10,000,000  against  us,  in  1896  it  was  £30,000,000.  When  you  see  a  country 
which  is  year  after  year  conferring  smaller  benefits  upon  the  manufacturing 
population  of  this  land,  he  could  not  understand  why  she  should  be  allowed  to  dictate 
our  sugar  policy.  Lastly,  there  was  one  point  we  ought  never  to  forget,  and  that 
is  that  the  West  Indies  are  governed  by  us,  that  we  have  a  veto  upon  all  their 
legislation,  and  that  they  have  no  representative  in  our  British  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  West  Indies  had  twenty  Irish  members  to  represent  them  their  grievances  would 
soon  be  heard  and  abated.  We  ought  to  deal  with  our  colonies,  which  are  not  self- 
governing  colonies,  but  which  are  Crown  colonies,  with  generosity.  We  should  listen 
to  what  the  colonies  are  unanimously  asking,  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  us  again 
that  the  West  Indies  have  been  won  by  British  arms  and  lost  by  British  diplomacy 

Colonel  Man,  C.M.Gt.,  in  speaking  for  Trinidad,  said  the  statement  that  the 
West  Indies  did  not  help  themselves  because  they  do  not  take  up  modern  appliances 
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and  because  they  are  old-fashioned  people  who  will  not  march  with  the  times,  was 
an  absolute  falsehood.  He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  minor  industries 
could  in  the  West  Indies  ever  take  the  place  of  the  great  staple  sugar. 

Queensland  in  complete  sympathy. 

Mr.  Dicken,  C.M.Gr.,  Acting  Agent-G-eneral  for  Queensland,  explained  that  there 
were  indications  that  European  bounty-fed  beet  would  be  soon  invading  the 
Australian  market,  and  felt  sure  that  the  Australians  would  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  do  as  the  Americans  have  done,  and  put  on  countervailing  duties.  He 
expressed  himself  as  very  sorry  indeed  that  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  boldly 
take  the  policy  in  hand  which  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Henry  Norman  of  counter- 
vailing duties,  because  he  believed  if  the  Government  had  done  that  they  would 
have  clinched  that  bounty  nail,  and  we  should  have  had  the  whole  market  thrown  open 
for  fair  supply  and  demand,  and  proper  competition.  So  long  as  the  bounties 
continued  this  could  not  be,  and  he  felt  sure  the  West  Indies  had  the  full  sympathy 
of  all  Australians.-'^ 

The  Chairman  of  the  Royal  West  India  Commission  reasserts 
his  opinion  that  there  is  but  one  permanent  remedy. 

Sir  Henry  Norman  said  that  his  views  on  the  general  question,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  public,  had  not  been  changed  by  anything  which  he  had  heard  since  he 
returned  from  the  West  Indies.  Those  views  are  that  bounties  should  cease,  or  if 
they  do  not  cease  that  countervailing  duties  should  be  imposed.  He  was  glad  to  see 
a  motion  had  been  brought  into  Parliament — an  estimate  for  a  grant  of  what  is  not 
a  very  large  sum — one  which  will  alford  material  relief  to  the  floating  deficits  of 
some  of  the  poorer  islands,  and  that  another  grant  will  be  made  to  enable  two 
of  the  islands  which  are  very  peculiarly  situated  — Dominica  and  St.  Yincent — to 
have  roads  made  in  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  peasantry  upon  land  which 
is  at  present  unproductiA'e.  After  alluding  to  times  of  depression  previous  to  the 
period  within  the  scope  of  the  paper,  he  commented  on  the  evanescent  character  of 
fiscal  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  said  he  should  be 

*  Compare  the  following  report,  taken  from  The  Times,  of  a  lecture  delivered 
recently  b3''  the  Hon.  T.' J.  Byrnes,  the  Attorney-General  for  Queensland,  showing 
the  position  in  that  Colony  :  Their  production  of  sugar  had  not  quite  reached  100.000 
tons  per  annum,  but,  given  a  fair  price  for  the  product,  this  amount  was  capable 
of  being  increased  to  millions  of  tons  per  annum.  They  had  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
and  he  thought  it  rested  with  England  whether  they  were  to  have  the  market.  He 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  ask  for  any  unnecessary  support  for  an 
industry  if  it  were  not  capable  of  standing  on  its  own  feet.  But  they  knew  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  Continental  beet  was  an  illegitimate  production,  which  was  fostered  by 
bounties  of  every  description  and  supported  by  all  the  heresies  of  political  economy. 
England,  the  chief  market  in  the  world,  must  answer  very  soon  the  question  whether 
she  would  allow  her  tropical  Colonies  to  be  practically  devastated  by  the  unnatural 
trade  attacks  of  our  Continental  rivals — he  vv^ould  not  say  our  enemies,  although  he 
l)elieved  this  matter  had  its  origm  in  the  felt  enmit}^  against  England  for  her 
possession  of  the  rich  tropical  portions  of  the  world.  He  thought  it  was  plain  that 
if  the  growing  competition  of  beet  sugar,  unnaturally  fostered  as  it  was,  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  in  part  the  cane-growing  industry  in. the  tropics,  the  price  of  beet  sugar 
would  rise  in  a  like  proportion  to  the  British  consumer.  But  this  was  a  problem,  not 
merely  commercial,  but  Imperial,  and  it  would  be  a  proof  of  how  far  the  people  of 
England  would  be  prepared  to  go  in  the  way  of  protecting  their  colonial  possessions 
from  aggression,  because  he  looked  on  this  beetroot  bounty-fed  competition  as  nothing 
but  war  of  the  most  insidious  description.  The  value  of  our  colonial  possessions 
should  surely  be  apparent  to  every  man,  because  the  development  of  the  trades  and 
industries  in  them  was  bound  up  with  the  expansion  of  the  trades  and  manufactures 
of  England.  If  the  colonial  purchasing  power  was  reduced  by  the  fact  of  their 
losing  their  richest  industries,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  the  manufactures 
and  industries  of  England  would  suffer  in  sympathy  with  them." 
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very  sorry  to  see  the  West  Indies  rely  too  much  on  arrangements  made  with  that 
great  country.  From  what  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  quite  clear  other  measures  were  in  contemplation,  and  he  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  if  other  assistance  could  be  given  to  the  West  Indies  of  a 
satisfactory  nature  in  addition  to  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties.  He  thought 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  administration  which  it  had  not  been  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  to  recommend.  He  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  the  ability 
and  untiring  zeal  of  his  colleagues,  and  their  strong  sympathy  with  the  distressed 
condition  of  many  of  the  places  they  visited. 

Mk.  C.  J.  Ckosfielu,  speaking  as  a  refiner,  pointed  out  that  the  additional  bounty 
on  refined  sugar  may  be  taken  at  10s.  per  ton,  or  6d.  per  cwt.,  an  amount  totally 
inappreciable  to  the  consumer,  but  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  British  refining 
trade.  He  was  satisfied  that  under  fair  conditions  the  British  refiner  was  capable 
of  holding  his  own  against  any  competitor,  and  in  the  absence  of  bounties  the 
sugar  refining  trade  of  this  country  would  double  in  a  very  few  years.  An 
additional  600,000  tons  would  be  refined,  and  as  the  cost  of  refining  might  be  taken 
at  about  £2  per  ton,  the  present  loss  from  the  absence  of  this  trade,  which  under 
Free  Trade  conditions  rightly  belonged  to  this  country,  amounted  to  £1,200,000 
per  annum,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bulk  of  this  would  be  spent  in 
wages. 

Me,.  Carrington  having  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  questions  raised  in  the 
discussion,  and  specially  with  regard  to  the  scientific  ability  of  the  planters,  a  subject 
on  which  he  felt  himself  qualified  to  speak,  said  that  in  conclusion  he  would  like  to 
give  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  thought  that  sugar  could  continue  for  long 
at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  that  connection  read  an  extract  from 
a  speech  of  Dr.  Paashe,  a  member  of  the  German  Parliament. 

"  The  fight  between  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  which  prevails  in  the  sugar  markets 
of  the  whole  world  must  come  to  an  end  somehow  or  another.  One  of  the  two 
can  only  be  the  victor  and  the  other  must  succumb.  I  wish  that  our  sugar  industries 
should  become  great  and  strong,  and  I  wish  that  we  gain  the  victory  over  the 
colonies,  and  if  the  bounty  can  do  anything  to  bring  us  nearer  to  this  end,  even 
though  incurring  worse  times  for  ourselves  in  the  beginning,  we  can  say  at  last 
when  the  market  is  in  our  own  hands,  '  we  have  pursued  a  grand  policy,  we  have 
reached  a  grand  end.'  "  This,  as  showing  the  view  of  the  situation  taken  by  Glerman 
politicians,  needed  no  comment. 

The  proceedings  then  closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


UNWIN  BROTHERS,  PRINIERS,  LONDON  AND  WOKING. 
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RESOLUTIONS  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty 
League,  held  January  27th,  1898. 


Resolved— 

1.  That  this  meeting  oi  the  Anti-Bounty  Leagu  nimg  all  the  British 

and  Colonial  industries  injuriously  affected  by  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties, 
desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of 

The  recognition  by  Mr.  Cliamberlain  of  the  S'.>h''J..iri{}"  ot  interests 
between  tlie  I\Iothc  jukI  Hci"  ■ 

His  definite  pronounceuiciji  uiai  Uie  Goveniiiiei/i  clocs  not  intend  to 
allow  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  be  sacriliced  to  the  operation 
of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  and 

His  definite  assertion  that  Countervailing  Duties  are  sound  in 
principle  and  would  secure  Free  Trade  in  Sugar. 

2.  That  it  fiu'ther  reeogriiscs  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid  wiiH  l!  ,'i  c 

about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  !o  enable  these  Colonies  b 
the  financial  crisis  wliieh  has  o\-crtakc^-   '  cquencc  oi  ;j 'r  y 

pursued  by  previous  GovenmiCiils  ill  ■  ^:::;rtssi\-e  crinimt;.!  rial 

warfare  which  has  brought  Iheir  staple  industry  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

3.  That,— while  justification  for  what  has  been  generally  termed  the  "Policy  of 

Doles  "  as  a  Temporary  Palliative  for  the  evil  effects  of  the  Bounties  in 
one  portion  of  the  Emnirc  may  be  ffMim'.  botli  in  the  above  consideration 
and  in  the  fr.  -  ■  cnce  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  is 

about  to  mcc.        !■   ■      -  >  :  n  .'  way  relieve  the  Government  of 

their  bounden  duly  {<■  defend  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  Policy  of  Doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does  not  afford  a 
permanent  Remedy  in  their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  Home  Refining 
Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing  Colonies  as  before— at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  financial  policy  of  Foreign  Governments. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONSTITUTION 


Membership  i.    The  Anti-Bounty  League  is  an  Association  of  persons 

of  League.  notifying  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  their 
agreement  with  the  object  of  the  League,  and  their  wilhngness  to 
support,  financially  and  otherwise,  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  promoting  the  same. 

Object  of  the  2.  The  object  of  the  League  is  the  restoration  of  competition 
League.  i^ue  free  trade  principles  in  the  National  markets  to  those 

British  industries,  Home  and  Colonial,  to  which  it  is  denied  by 
the  system  of  foreign  State  Bounties,  especially  those  on  the 
export  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  either  by  the  abolition  of  such 
bounties,  or  by  their  neutralisation  by  such  fiscal  measures  as 
shall,  in  British  markets,  deprive  the  subjects  of  the  States 
granting  bounties  of  all  advantage  therefrom  in  their  competition 
with  the  subjects  of  our  own  and  other  States  which  do  not 
grant  bounties. 

Free  Trade,  3-    The  League  does  not  advocate  any  fiscal  measures,  which 

not  Protection  will  deprivje  the  consumer  of  of  the  advantage  of  "natural 
the  object  of  prices  "  as  determined  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  League.  or  operate  exclusively  in  favour  of  British  and  Colonial  producers, 
or  intercept  any  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  subjects  of 
other  States,  or  have  any  influence  whatever  on  the  adjustment 
of  prices  other  or  more  extended  than  would  be  entailed  by  the 
absence  of  foreign  State  Bounties.  Having  regard  to  the  object  of 
the  League,  its  operation  shall  be  free  and  clear  of  Party  character. 

4.  The  operations  of  the  League  shall  be  conducted  by  an 
Executive  Committee,  which  accepts  responsibility  for  all 
liabilities,  and  enjoys  full  discretionary  powers  of  direction, 
control,  and  management  in  respect  of  the  affairs  and  funds  of, 
and,  subject  to  the  understanding  above,  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by,  the  League.  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorised  to 
appoint  Sub-Committees,  with  such  powers  as  it  may  think 
expedient. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  dissolve 
itself  by  resignation  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  League,  and  the 
League  shall  be  dissolved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  a  General  Meeting. 

6.  General  Meetings  of  the  League  will  be  convened  by  and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  purposes,  as 
the  Committee  may  determine. 

7.  Reports  and  Statements  of  Accounts  will  be  issued  from, 
time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 


Powers  of 
Executive 
Comnnittee. 


Dissolution. 


General 
Meetings. 


Reports,  8cc. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  DISCUSSION  ON 

5UQAR  BOUNTIES 

AT  THE 

FOURTH   CONGRESS    OF    CHAMBERS  OF 
COMMERCE   OF  THE  EMPIRE, 

HELD  IN  LONDON,  JUNE,  1900. 


Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  (London  Chamber) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen, — I  think  it  right  to  say  in  commencing,  that  I  have 
arranged  with  my  friends,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool, Bristol  and  South  of  Scotland,  that  they  will  withdraw 
their  Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Resolution  which  I  am 
going  to  move.  I  beg  to  move  on  behalf  of  the  Londoa 
Chamber, — 

"  That  this  Congress  thinks  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  a  settlement 
of  the  sugar  bounty  question,  and  requests  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
enter,  as  soon  as  practicable,  into  a  convention  with  Austria,  Germany 
and  other  Powers  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  abolish  bounties,, 
such  convention  to  contain  a  penal  clause  prohibiting  the  entry  of  bounty- 
fed  sugar  into  the  territories  of  the  contracting  Powers." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  before  dealing  with  that  Resolution,  I  wish 
to  say  one  or  two  words  as  to  the  effect  and  the  object  of  these 
Bounties  ;  but  I  intend  my  speech  to  be  as  short  as  possible.  I 
think  it  will  be  obvious  to  you  all  that  if  two  manufacturers 
are  competing  in  the  sale  of  a  commodity,  and  their  cost  of 
production  are  equal  and  that  one  of  them  gets  a  bounty,  that 
manufacturer  who  receives  a  bounty  must  inevitably  get  the 
better  in  the  market  of  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  receive 
a  bounty.  That  is  quite  clear  in  the  case  of  two  manufacturers 
where  the  cost  of  production  to  them  is  nearly  similar.  But 
we  may  go  further.  Let  me  take  a  concrete  case,  and  let  me 
suppose  you  have  a  manufacturer  producing  sugar  at  per 
ton_,  and  another  manufacturer  producing  sugar  at  a  ton  ;  i& 
it  not  obvious  that  if  the  manufacturer]  producing  sugar  at 
a  ton  gets  a  bounty  of  30^.  per  ton,  he  can  undersell  the 
manufacturer  who  is  producing  the  sugar  at  JP\  a  ton  less  thaa 
he  is  ?  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
bounties  to  the  manufacturer  who  can  produce  most  cheaply. 
The  reason  bounties  are  given  is  obviously  to  enable  the 
manufacturer,  whose  cost  of  production  is  high^  to  sell  on  level 
terms,  or  to  undersell  the  products  of  a  manufacturer  whose 
cost  is  less  ;  in  other  words,  you  may  say  shortly  that  bounties  are 
a  badge  of  inferiority.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  effect 
of  bounties  must  be  to  substitute  the  higher  priced  article  for 
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a  lower  priced  article.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  consistent 
with  Free  Trade.  Now,  what  is  the  object  of  these  bounties? 
The  object  is  not  to  protect  industries.  Those  European 
Governments  who  give  bounties  have  all  of  them  hedged  them- 
selves round  with  a  wall  of  protection  which  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  anybody  to  send  sugar  into  their  countries  ; 
therefore  it  is  quite  clear  the  object  they  have  in  view  is  not 
to  protect  their  own  industry.  Their  own  industry  is  protected, 
and  thoroughly  protected,  altogether  apart  from  these  bounties. 
What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  bounties?  Obviously  the 
object  is  to  get  access  to  some  foreign  market  to  which  they 
could  not  obtain  access  if  they  were  left  to  fight  on  their  own 
merits.  What  is  the  market  they  are  aiming  at?  The  only 
market  is  the  British  market.  The  United  States  and  India, 
which  are  the  other  two  large  markets,  have  both  adopted 
Tree  Trade  in  sugar ;  they  refuse  to  allow  the  bounty-fed  beet 
to  compete  on  unequal  terms  with  other  sugars.  All  sugars 
coming  into  the  United  States  from  abroad  are  x^ut  upon  an 
equal  footing  ;  in  England  alone  are  the  bounty-fed  sugars 
allowed  to  come  and  compete  on  unfair  terms  with  other 
foreign  sugar.  Therefore,  the  result  is  this,  that  foreign 
countries  who  are  producing  sugar  at  the  higher  cost  of 
production,  are,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  conniving  at  ousting  the 
cheaper  sources  of  production.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  anything  being 
done  by  this  country  with  -a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
iniquitous  system.  I  believe  everybody  admits  that  bounties 
are  contrary  to  Free  Trade,  and  almost  everybody  admits  their 
anxiety  to  see  bounties  aboHshed ;  but  we  are  told  by  the 
Cobden  Club  and  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  if  we  abolish  bounties  it  is  contrary  to  Free  Trade.  I 
want  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  while  I  say 
a  word  or  two  about  Free  Trade,  because  I  think  there  is  a 
very  hazy  notion  of  what  Free  Trade  means  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  when  Free  Trade  had  not 
even  been  adopted,  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  wrote 
on  political  economy,  not  only  to  explain  what  Free  Trade 
was,  but  to  explain  what  the  advantage  of  Free  Trade  was. 
The  great  writers  of  those  days  who  were  accepted  as  authori- 
ties were,  as  you  know,  Adam  Smith,  James  Mill,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Ricardo,  and  McCulloch.  And  what  was  their 
theory  ?  Their  theory  was  this,  that  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  with  labour  inevitably  had  the  effect 
of  driving  that  labour  from  the  most  profitable  channels  into  a 
channel  less  profitable  ;  and  consequently  that  labour,  when 
driven  out  of  its  natural  channel,  was  less  productive  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  State  to  drive  the 
labour  out  of  its  natural  channels.  That  was  Free  Trade 
as  explained  by  those  writers.  As  I  have  explained  to  you, 
they  gave  their  reason  why  that  was  an  advantage  to  the 
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State.  What  is  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  Free  Trade — 
what  I  may  call  the  spurious  doctrine  of  the  Cobden  Club  and 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce?  (Laughter.)  The 
Cobden  Club  tell  us,  and  I  believe  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  agrees  with  them — they  no  doubt  will  say  if  I  am 
wrong — that  they  care  nothing  whatever  about  the  natural 
price  of  a  commodity,  that  their  aim  and  object  is  to  purchase 
everything  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and  that  cheapness  is 
"the  one  thing  we  should  look  to,  and  the  natural  price  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  whatever.  That  is  the  view  of  the 
Cobden  Club  ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  view  of  Cobden 
was  as  a  contrast  to  the  view  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Cobden 
told  us,  "We  do  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  corn  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  purchasing  it  at  a  cheaper  money  value  ;  we 
require  it  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's  market  ;  whether 
it  becomes  dearer  under  Free  Trade  or  cheaper  it  matters  not 
to  us,  provided  the  people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural 
price,  and  every  source  of  supply  is  freely  opened  as  nature 
and  nature's  God  intended  it  to  be.  Then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  be  satisfied."  Now  I  think  you  will  see,  gentlemen, 
that  the  views  of  Mr.  Cobden  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Let  me  follow  the  matter  up  a  little 
more.  According  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
these  bounties  are  good  things  for  us.  They  enable  forty 
millions  of  our  people  to  buy  their  sugar  a  shade  cheaper  than 
they  could  otherwise  do  ;  hence  tnese  bounties  are  a  good 
thing.  If  this  is  the  case,  obviously  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  bounties  were  given  on  cotton  manufactures — (hear, 
hear) — and  if  we  could  buy  our  shirts  and  cottons  a  shade 
cheaper,  it  would  not  matter  if  the  industry  of  Manchester  were 
destroyed  and  ruined  thereby — (hear,  hear ) — and,  if  we  follow 
this  matter  just  a  shade  further,  the  best  thing  of  all  obviously 
would  be  that  the  whole  of  our  industries  should  be  destroyed — 
(laughter) — then  we  should  get  things  cheap  all  round.  Now 
is  not  that  a  doctrine  of  insanity?  Can  any  sensible  man  for  a 
minute  entertain  such  a  doctrine  as  that  ?  It  is  a  doctrine 
diametrically  opposed  to  Free  Trade  ;  it  is  a  doctrine  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  received  the  support  of  any  eminent 
man  in  this  country  whatever.  It  is  only  fair  to  Manchester  to 
say  that  while  that  is  their  doctrine,  they  are  not  so  foolish  as 
either  to  believe  in  their  own  doctrine  or  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  dare 
say  you  all  know,  the  Indian  Government  was  very  hard  put  to 
it  to  raise  revenue,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  found  they 
could  raise  revenue  was  by  imposing  custom  duties  upon 
manufactured  cotton  goods.  What  did  Manchester  do  ?  Of 
course  you  know  the  Manchester  doctrine.  What  Manchester 
ought  to  have  done  according  to  her  doctrine  was  to  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  say,  "  We  quite  realize  that 
these  duties  are  going  to  somewhat  hamper  our  own  industry, 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence  ;  we  could  not  be  parties  to 
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anything  which  would  raise  the  cost  of  a  commodity  of  prime 
necessity  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Her  Majesty's 
poorest  subjects,  and  we  shall  therefore  readily  submit  to  these 
customs  duties,  even  though  it  means  ruin  to  our  trade/' 
Practically  that  is  what  they  ought  to  have  done  according  to 
their  own  doctrine,  but  what  did  they  do  ?    I  may  say  they 
simply  howled.    (Laughter.)    In  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  they  bombarded  him  with  memoranda  and 
resolutions,  and  they  reiterated  that  they  would  never  be  satis- 
fied unless  these  customs  duties  were  completely  countervailed. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  Manchester  but  countervaiUng  duties  on 
cotton  ;  they  insisted  upon  it  that  they  would  never  be  satisfied 
until  the  Manchester  industry  was  completely  protected — that 
was  their  own  words — "  completely  protected  "  against  this 
unequal  competition.    So  that  you  see,  gentlemen,  Man- 
chester is  in  reality  much  wiser  than  her  arguments  would  lead 
you  to  suppose.    (Laughter.)    Manchester  did  succeed,  and 
Manchester  did  persuade  the  Government  to  impose  counter- 
vailing duties  in  India  upon  cotton  goods  ;  and  let  me  say 
that  Manchester  was  perfectly  right,  and  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment was  perfectly  right.    (Hear,  hear.)    All  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  this.  What  becomes  of  their  doctrine  ? 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  in  spite  of  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Manchester  had  the  audacity  to  come  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  to 
protest  against  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  asking  for 
equality  of  conditions  with  her  foreign  competitors  in  their 
own  English  market  ?    Nothing  would  satisfy  Manchester  but 
that  they  must  protest  against  the  demand  of  the  sugar 
refiners  of  this  country  to  have  equal  conditions  in  the  Mother 
Country  as  compared  with  their  foreign  competitors.    I  think 
that  is  not  a  policy  which  will  commend  itself  to  sensible 
men.    (Hear,  hear.)    There  is  only  one  other  argument  which 
has  been  brought  against  it,  and  that  is  the  argument  that  there 
are  a  good  many  industries  dependent  on  cheap  sugar,  and 
that  if  we  get  rid  of  bounties  those  industries  will  be  danger- 
ously affected.    I  shall  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  that  argument  has  never  been  put  forward  by 
the  industries  themselves.    As  far  as  I  know,  all  the  leading 
jam  makers  have  declared  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  will 
not    affect    their    trade    one    iota.     ("  No,    no.")  The 
same   thing    will    apply    to    the    biscuit    and  chocolate 
makers.      ("  No,    no.")     I    wish     to    mention    to  you 
that  if  it  were  otherwise  it  is  rather  curious  that  some 
years  ago,  when  this  question  was  raised,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Messrs  Keillers— I  do  not  intend  to  read  the  whole  of  it 
— but  the  effect  of  it  was  this,  "  As  large  consumers  of  sugar 
we  trust  the  efforts  of  your  Association  (that  is,  for  the  abolition 
of  bounties)  will  succeed  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
bearing  on  this  question  of  sugar  bounties.    The  more  widely 
these  are  known,  and  the  better  understood,  the  more  evident 
it  will  appear  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  would  not  injure 
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the  fruit-growing,  the  fruit-preserving,  and  confectionery  trades 
in  this  country,  but  would  confer  a  direct  benefit  upon  them  by 
giving  them  a  cheaper,  more  regular,  and  more  reliable  supply 
of  sugar."  That  was  from  Messrs.  Keiller  and  Sons.  I  also 
received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Batger  and  Co.,  who  are  very 
large  jam  makers  :  "In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  beg  to  say 
that  we  have  the  firm  conviction  that  after  a  short  interval 
this  Kingdom  would  be  provided  with  a  larger,  a  better,  and 
more  reliable  supply  of  sugar  than  it  has  ever  yet  had."  I  think 
you  will  see  that  two  very  eminent  firms  engaged  in  the  jam 
manufacturing  trade  would  not  have  written  those  letters  if 
there  had  been  the  slightest  fear  of  their  industry  being  injuri- 
ously affected  to  the  slightest  extent  by  the  abolition  of 
bounties.  The  next  point  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  about 
is  the  language  of  the  Resolution.  I  dare  say  that  those  of 
you  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes  think  the  language  of  the 
Resolution  requires  a  little  explanation.  You  all  know  that 
for  the  last  thirty  years  almost  all  our  Governments,  at  any  rate 
the  large  majority  of  our  Governments,  both  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  have  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  by  negotiations,  to  make  foreign  Governments  put 
an  end  to  this  system  of  bounties.  Conference  after  Confer- 
ence has  taken  place,  and  hitherto  those  Conferences  have 
arrived  at  nothing.  The  reason  that  everyone  of  those 
Conferences  has  been  a  failure  has  been  owing  to  the  attitude 
of  this  country.  But  I  am  not  going  back  thirty  years ;  I  will 
remind  you  that  in  1888  there  was  a  Conference,  and  as  the 
result  of  that  Conference  every  one  of  the  European  powers 
signed  and  agreed  upon  a  Convention,  which  was  also  signed 
and  agreed  to  by  Lord  Salisbury,  to  abolish  their  bounties ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  Conference,  and  during  the  discussion, 
each  and  every  one  of  those  foreign  countries  insisted  upon  it 
that  such  a  Convention  must  contain  what  is  known  as  a  penal 
clause  if  they  were  to  accept  it.  I  believe  that  many  gentle- 
men who  are  not  cognizant  with  this  question,  imagine  that 
the  penal  clause  which  we  suggest  in  the  Resolution  is  a  clause 
which  we  English  wish  to  impose  on  the  foreign  Governments 
as  a  penalty  to  them.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  a  clause 
which  they  all  insist  upon  having  in  order  to  give  them 
security  that  if  they  give  up  their  bounties  they  shall  not  find 
themselves  driven  out  of  the  English  market  by  some  other 
country  which  continues  under  bounties  ;  therefore  that  penal 
clause  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  guarantee  to  the  foreign 
Governments  that  they  shall  have  Free  Trade  in  our  EngUsh 
markets,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  liable,  if  they  abolish  these 
bounties,  to  see  their  trade  injured  by  other  countries  which 
may  continue  to  give  bounties.  There  is  one  other  point 
which  I  must  also  explain.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  say, 
Why  should  not  that  penal  clause  take  the  form  of  a  duty  which 
will  exactly  correspond  to  the  bounty  ?  "  The  Sugar  Traders  of 
this  country  are  a  little  afraid  that -if  any  duty  is  imposed  on 
sugar,  any  countervailing  duty  or  any  duty,  it  may  more  or  less 
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hamper  the  free  movement  of  sugar.  I  entirely  agree  with 
them  that  if  any  duty  were  imposed,  it  would  more  or  less  have 
the  effect  of,  shall  I  say,  surrounding  sugar  with  some  red  tape. 
Sugar  would  not  be  quite  so  readily  movable  if  there  were 
any  duty  imposed  upon  it ;  it  would  not  be  quite  so  readily 
and  freely  imported,  or  at  least  it  would  be  imported  with 
some  more  clerkship  connected  with  it.  Therefore  there 
would  be  something  in  that  view  if  there  were  any  fear  of  a  duty 
being  imposed ;  but  where  I  think  the  trade  is  mistaken  is 
this,  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  whether  you  countervail 
the  bounties  or  whether  you  prohibit  the  sugar  from  countries 
that  give  the  bounties,  bounties  will  immediately  cease  to 
exist.  As  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  the  only  object  of 
these  bounties  is  to  obtain  access  to  the  English  market.  No 
foreign  Government  is  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  give  a 
bounty  on  the  export  of  sugar  if  that  bounty  is  simply  to  find 
its  way  into  our  exchequer  and  to  have  no  effect  in  giving  them 
an  artificial  advantage  over  other  people.  No  Government 
will  do  that,  neither  obviously  will  any  Government  continue 
to  give  a  bounty  if  that  bounty  has  no  effect  at  all ;  so  that  I 
am  as  certain  as  I  am  standing  here  that  whether  the  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  countervailing  duties  or  prohibition,  the  result 
will  be  the  same.  There  will  never  be  any  duties  levied,  there 
will  never  be  any  sugar  prohibition  ;  the  result  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  Free  Trade  and  equal  conditions  all  round.  I  hope 
I  have  made  the  language  of  this  Resolution  clear  to  you. 
There  is  one  other  point  1  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about,  and  what  I  am  going  to  say  applies  especially  to 
Canada.  I  think  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Canadian  delegates 
who  came  here  are  under  the  impression  that  this  sugar  bounty 
question  is  not  a  question  that  concerns  them.  I  am  going  to 
show  them  that  it  does  concern  them.  I  wish  to  show  to  the 
Canadians  in  what  way  their  interests  are  affected.  I  dare  say 
many  of  you  know  that  for  very  many  years  past  efforts  have  been 
made  by  Canada  to  bring  about  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  the  West  Indies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
You  all  know  that  lumber  and  flour  are  very  largely  consumed 
in  the  West  Indian  Colonies — (A  voice,  "  And  fish  ") — and 
fish,  and  that  these  commodities  are  in  the  main  obtained 
from  the  United  States.  You  Canadian  gentlemen  say,  and 
I  believe  with  very  great  reason,  that  they  could  be  obtained 
of  quite  as  good  quality  and  at  as  reasonable  price  from 
Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  overtures  have  actually 
been  made  by  Canada  to  the  West  Indies  to  give  them 
apparently  some  favour  in  the  importation  of  West  Indian 
sugar  on  condition  that  the  West  Indies  should  give  to  Canada 
some  favours  in  regard  to  lumber,  flour  and  fish  over  and 
above  the  United  States.  W^hy  has  nothing  ever  come  of 
that? 

Dr.  Parkin  :  Allow  me  to  explain  we  have  now  given  it 
unconditionally. 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  :  You  have  given  33 J  per  cent.,  but 
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you  will  see  what  I  am  coming  to  directly.  Hitherto  the 
overtures  have  failed,  and  the  reason  they  have  failed  has  been 
in  consequence  of  these  bounties.  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
why,  at  the  present  moment,  the  only  free  market  we  have  for 
our  sugar  is  the  United  States.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Canada  is  not  a  free  market,  it  is  a  perfectly  free  market,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  too  small  a  market  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
product  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
clear  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  nominal  advantage 
you  may  offer  to  us  in  regard  to  sugar,  those  advantages 
can,  in  reality,  amount  to  nothing,  because  our  product  is  so 
much  larger  than  you  can  absorb.  Therefore  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that,  so  long  as  these  bounties  continue,  the  West 
Indies  should  have  continued  access  to  the  United  States 
markets.  They  are  afraid,  I  think  reasonably,  that  if  they 
were  to  give  to  Canada  some  advantage  over  the  United  States 
in  flour,  lumber,  and  fish,  they  would  retaliate,  and  they  would 
practically  prevent  oi.r  sugar  going  to  the  United  States.  That 
is  what  we  are  afraid  of.  If  we  had  the  English  market  open 
to  us,  we  need  no  longer  be  afraid  of  that,  we  should,  at  any 
rate,  have  a  market,  but  if  we  were  shut  out  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment,  we  should  have  no  market  at  all. 
And  that  leads  me  to  one  other  point  which  I  think  you  Colo- 
nists will  appreciate  more  than  the  Manchester  gentlemen.  It 
is  this,  is  it  right  that  any  of  our  Colonies  should  be  dependent 
lor  their  prosperity,  for  their  existence,  purely  and  simply  on 
the  goodwill  of  a  foreign  country  ?  (Cheers.)  I  think  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  my  arguments.  I  merely  wish  to  say — 
and  this  again  is  a  point  that  will  appeal  to  my  Colonial  friends 
here  more  than  it  does  to  Manchester — is  it  right  and  is  it 
proper  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Mother  Country  is 
to  trade  with  her  Colonies  are  to  be  regulated  by  foreign  legis- 
lation ?  (A voice,  "  Never.")  At  the  present  moment,  gentle- 
men, whether  we  are  allowed  to  send  our  sugar  to  this  market 
or  not,  is  dependent  on  the  legislation  of  France,  Germany,, 
and  Austria.  I  think  myself,  that  to  state  that  proposition 
is  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
self-respecting  country  permitting  that  the  conditions  on  which 
she  is  to  treat  with  her  Dependencies  and  Colonies  should  be 
dictated  to  her  by  foreign  countries.  I  hope  you  will,  by  your 
votes,  support  the  Resolution,  and  enable  us  to  put  an  end^ 
once  for  all,  to  this  iniquitous  system  of  foreign  bounties.  I 
beg  to  move  the  Resolution.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  M.  G.  Thorburn  (South  of  Scotland  Chamber)  :  I 
have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  this  Resolution.  I 
represent  a  Chamber  which  has  no  selfish  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  question.  My  Chamber  will  yield  to  none 
in  the  country  in  its  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade^ 
and  it  is  just  on  account  of  our  devotion  to  those  principles 
that  we  of  our  Chamber  are  fully  prepared  to  do  what  we 
can  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  is  a  very  negation  to 
Free  Trade.    Now,  from  a  Free  Trade  point  of  view,  what  is 
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the  question  at  issue?    On  the  one  hand^  we  have  got  the 
Colonies  of  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  who  are  producers 
of  sugar,  and  they  tell  us  that  by  means  of  these  insidious 
bounties  which  have  been  given  by  foreign  countries  their 
industry  as  sugar-growers  is  being  gradually  and  practically 
annihilated.    Again,  we  have  the  sugar  refining  industry  in 
this  country,  which  also  says  that  by  means  of  these  bounties 
its  business  has  largely  been  put  an  end  to  and  is  being 
strangled     On  the  other  side,  partially  at  all  events,  you  have 
the  confectionery  trade,  which  says  that  the  cheap  sugar  which 
is  given  by  these  bounties  is  a  means  of  stimulating  and  help- 
ing their  trade  to  a  large  extent.    Now,  gentlemen,  as  a  Free 
Trader,  I  say  if  our  Colonies  cannot  produce  by  their  natural 
means  sugar  as  cheap  as  Austria,  France,  or  Germany,  then 
this  sugar-producing  industry  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  similarly 
if  our  sugar  refiners  in  this  country  cannot  compete  upon  fair 
terms  with  the  sugar  refiners  of  Germany  and  elsewhere,  then 
also  upon  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  they  must  go  to  the 
wall.    But  also,  I  say,  that  if  our  confectioners  have  founded 
their  trade  upon  a  basis  of  bounties,  they  have  founded  it  upon 
a  foundation  of  sand,  and  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  Free  Traders  of  this  country.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  mover 
of  this  Resolution  has  referred  to  the  position  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Chamber  which  prides  itself 
upon  the  purity  of  its  economic  principles  and  which  poses 
more  or  less  as  a  special  champion  of  Free  Trade  principles 
in  this  Congress.    Well,  gentlemen,  we  know  what  that  action 
was  in  connection  with  the  Indian  duties.    I,  for  one,  as  a 
Free  Trader,  say  that  their  action  was  right,  but  I  also  say,  as 
a  Free  Trader,  that  when  they  come  here  and  take  up  the 
position  they  do  with  these  bounties  as  a  basis  of  Free  Trade, 
they  are  wrong.    At  the  Congress  held  recently,  what  was  the 
justification  for  this  ?    It  was  said  that  we  are  responsible  for 
what  takes  place  within  the  Empire,  but  that  we  are  not 
responsible  for  what  other  countries  may  do.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  have  been  brought  up  in  a  school  of  morality,  which  says 
that  connivance  at  evil  is  as  bad  as  doing  evil — (hear,  hear) — 
and  when  Manchester  refuses  to  join  with  the  other  Chambers 
of  this  country  in  taking  some  practical  step,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  put  an  end  to  these  bounties,  which  have  been  admitted 
to  be  entirely  subversive  of  Free  Trade,  they  are  conniving  at 
evil  and  false  to  the  principles  which  they  pretend  to  advocate. 
(Cheers.)    I  want  to  emphasize  this,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
position  taken  up  by  more  than  one  Chamber.    I  had  a  con- 
versation last  night  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  will  not 
mention,  and  he  said  that  in  the  part  of  the  world  from  which 
he  came  they  were  Free  Traders  and  against  these  bounties. 

Well,"  I  said,  "  we  are  Free  Traders,  and  because  we  are 
Free  Traders  we  are  in  favour  of  doing  everything  we  can  in 
order  to  get  these  bounties  abolished."  He  said,  "In  our 
tov.'n  at  one  time  we  had  a  sugar  refinery,  but  it  has  come  to 
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grief ;  now  we  have  a  confectionery  establishment — in  the  same 
building,  in  fact — and  it  has  succeeded  well."  I  said,  If  that 
confectionery  establishment  can  only  be  bolstered  up  by 
bounties  in  a  Free  Trade  country,  it  is  upon  a  false  basis."  He 
further  advanced  the  argument,  Are  we  to  refuse  cheap  sugar  ? 
I  say  that  no  bribe  of  cheap  sugar  is  entitled  to  make  Free 
Traders  false  to  their  principles.  (Cheers.)  I  maintain  it  is 
on  account  of  that  bribe,  that  opportunist  argument  that  certain 
people  in  this  country  are  to  be  benefited  by  these  duties,  that 
Free  Traders  are  false  to  their  principles,  and  do  not  take  a 
manly  stand  and  say  that  these  bounties  are  antagonistic  to 
Free  Trade  principles,  and  by  everything  in  their  power  endea- 
vour to  put  an  end  to  them.  I  have  been  deluged  with 
pamphlets  from  the  Cobden  Club  and  from  their  Secretary  upon 
this  question.  I  have  taken  care  to  look  through  these  pamphlets 
and  see  what  arguments  are  advanced,  but  I  have  failed  to 
find  a  single  argument  on  Free  Trade  principles  against  the 
position  that  we  who  wish  to  do  away  with  these  bounties  take 
up.  One  of  the  first  arguments  is  that  we  are  getting  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  foreign  countries  in  the  shape  of  bounties, 
and  are  we  to  refuse  it  ?  I  have  already  referred  to  that 
argument.  I  say  on  purity  of  principle  we  are  bound  to  refuse 
it.  I  deny  that  we  are  getting  the  amount  of  bounty  they  say 
we  are  getting.  We  are  only  getting  that  small  margin  that 
will  kill  our  producers  and  refiners,  and  instead  of  being  any- 
thing approaching  the  total  bounty,  it  is  only  a  very  small  part 
of  it.  Again,  the  next  argument  is  that  there  is  a  millionaire 
sugar  refiner.  I  say  that  argument  is  a  base  one.  Those  people 
who  have  advanced  that  argument  do  not  point  out  that  that 
millionaire  has  made  his  money  in  sugar,  they  do  not  say  when 
he  made  his  money  in  sugar.  We  know  that  when  duties  were 
taken  off  in  this  country  immense  fortunes  were  made.  But 
they  do  not  tell  us  this.  We  have  only  to  go  to  Bristol, 
Greenock,  Leith,  London,  and  to  Liverpool  to  see  the 
refineries,  fitted  up  with  the  finest  machinery,  which  have  been 
obliged  to  close  their  doors  owing  to  these  foreign  bounties. 
I  say  it  is  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  this 
Congress  to  point  to  that  millionaire  and  say,  "  Look  how  he 
is  thriving."  To  say  that  they  are  coining  morey  is  a  false 
argument.  The  third  argument  is  that  in  the  sugar  refining 
industry  some  4,000  people  are  employed,  whereas  in  the  con- 
fectionery industry  some  50,000  people  are  employed.  Has  it 
come  to  this,  that  the  name  of  Cobden  is  to  be  associated 
with  such  an  opportunist  argument  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  either 
a  question  of  justice  to  these  4,000  workers,  or  a  question  of 
justice  to  the  50,000  workers.  If  justice  is  decided  in  favour 
of  those  4,000  workers,  I  say  they  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy 
and  help,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  50,000  workers  is. 
I  have  already  shown  that  if  these  50,000  workers  are 
dependent  upon  bounties  they  are  dependent  upon  a  basis  of 
sand,  which  at  any  time  might  be  removed,  and  it  is  not  an 
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industry  which  is  founded  upon  Free  Trade  principles.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  confectionery  interest  is,  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  founded  upon  that ;  but  when  the  Cobden  Club  and  its 
Secretary  advance  such  arguments,  I  say  they  are  advancing 
arguments  which  are  opportunist,  and  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  I  would  first  of  all 
appeal  to  Free  Traders  ;  in  justice  to  the  principles  they  hold, 
they  are  bound  to  join  in  doing  what  they  can  to  help  on  this 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  these  bounties.  I  appeal  to 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  trade  with  our  Colonies,  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  those  Colonies  which  are  being  cruelly  used 
by  these  bounties.  I  would  point  out  to  you  what  these 
Colonies  have  been  doing  recently.  What  is  Jamaica  doing 
with  regard  to  our  troubles  in  South  Africa  ?  She  is  coming  to 
our  assistance  in  our  time  of  need,  and  yet  we  do  not 
come  to  her  aid  in  connection  with  these  bounties.  In 
justice  to  the  sugar-refining  industry,  I  say  the  day  may 
come  when  other  industries  will  be  attacked  in  the  same 
way.  (A  voice,  "  They  are.")  If  the  United  States  choose 
to  put  bounties  upon  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  what 
will  be  the  voice  of  Lancashire  then  ?  Let  us  get  back  to 
principles,  and  let  us  decide  this  question  upon  principle. 
Free  Trade  binds  us  to  put  our  foot  upon  bounties,  and  I  would 
appeal  to  this  Congress  to  pass  this  Resolution  which  has  been 
moved  so  ably  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holland,  M.P.  (Manchester  Chamber)  : — 
Gentlemen, —  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  mover  of  this 
"Resolution  has  once  again  gone  over  the  ground  of  the  Indian 
Tariff  legislation  of  some  few  years  ago,  and  has  laid  a  charge 
against  Manchester  which  has  been  rebutted  again  and  again. 
The  great  difference,  as  I  explained  myself  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
between  the  tariff  proposals  in  India,  and  the  tariff  legislation 
of  France,  Germany  and  Austria  is  this,  that  India  is  not  only 
within  the  four  corners  of  our  Empire,  but  her  proposals  are 
submitted  to  the  India  Office  here,  and  have  to  obtain 
Imperial  sanction  before  they  have  the  force  of  law.  There- 
fore, we  have  a  control  and  a  force  in  any  fiscal  legislation 
that  may  be  proposed  in  India,  which  is  utterly  denied  to  us 
in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  legislation  proposed  either  in  France, 
Germany  or  Austria.  That,  I  submit,  gentlemen,  differen- 
tiates the  position  of  the  Indian  cotton  duties  question  entirely 
from  the  position  of  the  sugar  bounties  question  to-day.  (No, 
no.)  Of  course,  I  am  quite  aware  I  am  not  carrying  the  whole 
of  the  Congress  with  me — (laughter) ; — probably  I  shall  find 
directly  we  come  to  the  voting,  that  at  any  rate  I  have  carried 
the  greater  part  of  it  with  me  (No,  no.)  It  has  been  stated 
once  again  that  bounties  are  contrary  to  Free  Trade.  I  hold, 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  is  the  giving  of 
bounties  and  not  the  receiving  of  them  which  violates  Free 
Trade  principles.    (No,  no.)    I  quite  agree  that  no  country 
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can  give  bounties  without  violating  Free  Trade,  but,  gentle- 
men, no  action  of  ours,  no  action  that  we  have  hitherto  taken, 
can  be  said  truly  to  have  violated  any  of  those  principles. 
Then,  if  we  have  not  sinned  why  should  we  be  brought  to  the 
stool  of  repentance  ?  Not  having  committed  any  sin  we  have 
nothing  to  repent  of.  The  proposer  of  the  Resolution  and 
also  the  seconder  say,  "  Yes,  it  is  sugar  to-day,  but  it  may  be 
cotton  to-morrow,  and  what  will  you  gentlemen  from 
Manchester  do  ?  "  Well,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  what  France 
and  Germany  are  doing  just  now  is  in  fact  paying  a  part  of 
our  sugar  bills,  and  they  are  themselves  chafing  under  the 
burden  they  have  undertaken.  But  is  it  likely  that,  having 
undertaken  to  pay  a  part  of  our  sugar  bills,  they  will  also  be 
anxious  to  pay  our  bills  for  clothing,  or  to  pay  other  bills  ? 
One  very  substantial  reason  why  they  are  not  likely  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  is  this,  that  they  have  as  much  as  they  can 
manage  to  support  themselves,  without  undertaking  the  support 
of  others  in  foreign  countries.  Now,  a  preliminary  objection 
that  I  think  I  may  fairly  urge  against  this  Resolution  is  that  as 
I  understand  it,  it  proposes  a  change  in  the  tariff  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  this  the  best 
possible  tribunal  to  settle  a  question  affecting  the  tariff  of 
the  United  Kingdom?  (A  voice,  ^'The  proposal  is  for  a  con- 
vention.") The  proposal  is,  as  I  understand,  to  enact  a  penal 
clause  prohibiting  the  entry.  That  I  take  to  be  an  enactment, 
a  change  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  our  country  which  would 
bear  the  character  that  I  have  attributed  to  it,  namely,  that  it 
would  affect  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not  the  best  tribunal  to 
discuss  a  question  affecting  the  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom 
alone.  Here  we  have  the  whole  Empire  represented.  Judg- 
ing by  my  own  opinion  as  a  British  delegate,  I  must  say  that  1 
should  not  care  to  vote  on  a  tariff  question  which  affected 
primarily  Canada,  or  affected  primarily  Australasia,  for  I  hold 
that  the  Canadians  and  the  Australians  themselves  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  tariffs,  and  are  entitled  to  have  sole  control 
of  their  tariffs.  Indeed,  in  that  Australian  Commonwealth 
Bill  that  passed  our  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  there 
was  one  clause  which  guaranteed  exclusive  power  to  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  to  give  bounties  on  export  and 
went  on  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  bounties  that  might 
have  been  given  prior  to  a  certain  date.  So  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  our  visitors  here  to  vote  on  a 
question  affecting  the  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  especially 
seeing  that  the  proposer  of  this  Resolution,  either  he  or  some  of 
his  friends,  has  been  unable  already  on  two  previous  occasions 
to  convince  the  home  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  this  par- 
ticular point.  Why,  a  similar  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
last  Autumn.  What  was  the  result  of  the  debate  then,  when 
none  but  Chambers  representing  the  United  Kingdom  were 
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present.  Fifty-one  Chambers  said  in  effect  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Resolution,  and  twenty-nine  Chambers 
were  in  favour  of  it,  so  that  it  was  lost.  Not  content 
with  their  defeat  on  that  occasion,  they  returned  to  the 
attack  in  London  in  March  last.  Again  the  same  question  was 
debated,  none  but  Chambers  of  the  United  Kingdom  being 
present.  What  was  the  result  after  that  full  debate  ?  Forty- 
two  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  against  the  Resolution  and 
twenty-five  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  for  it,  so  that  where 
there  was  a  fair  stand-up  fight  and  none  but  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  present,  on  each  of 
these  occasions  they  suffered  a  very  great  defeat,  and  now 
they  are  seeking  the  help  of  the  Colonial  Chambers  to  accom- 
plish that  which  otherwise  they  failed  to  accomplish  themselves. 
(Shame.)  This  proposal  of  theirs  is  a  task  of  very  great 
difficulty,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  word  for  it.  I 
could  quote  a  letter  which  was  written  very  recently  by  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  reply  to  one  from  the 
friends  of  this  Resolution,  and  in  that  letter  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  said  that  he  thought  that  the  Anti-Bounty  League 
hardly  realized  the  difficulties  of  carrymg  their  object  into 
effect.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admits  there  are 
tremendous  difficulties  in  the  way,  do  you  think,  you  gentlemen 
from  the  Colonies,  that  it  is  fair  you  should  be  asked  to  vote 
on  this  matter,  which  our  responsible  Finance  Minister  has 
himself  declared  already  to  be  fraught  with  such  great  difficulties? 
I  am  quite  aware  that  there  have  been  lamentable  instances  of 
the  hardships  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  things 
in  the  closing  of  works  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But, 
of  course,  there  has  been  that  difficulty  which  we  outsiders 
have  certainly  been  perplexed  with,  that  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  seconder  of  this  Resolution,  that  although  undoubtedly 
some  English  sugar  refiners,  owing  to  the  bad  conditions  of 
trade,  have  been  obliged  to  close  their  works,  yet  some  other 
sugar  refiners  do  appear  to  have  made  very  large  fortunes  in 
some  way  or  other,  I  cannot  say  whether  out  of  the  sugar 
refining  business  or  from  some  other  source.  But  the  fact 
remains^  and  it  has  been  rather  a  source  of  perplexity  to  some 
not  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade,  that  there  have  been  instances 
of  large  fortunes  made  by  those  engaged  in  the  great  sugar- 
refining  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  point  to  other 
industries  in  this  country  which  can  also  put  their  hands  upon 
individual  factories  that  formerly  existed  and  prospered,  but 
which  have  closed  their  doors  entirely,  owing  to  the  hostile 
tariff  legislation  of  some  other  countries,  because  artificial  aid 
has  been  given  to  manufacturers  in  protected  countries.  I 
know  there  are  cases  in  Macclesfield,  aye^  and  in  Manchester 
too,  of  factories  that  have  been  closed,  because  of  that 
artificial  assistance  that  has  been  given.  But  although  these 
instances  have  existed,  these  hard  cases  have  not  been  held  to 
be  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  important  to  induce  us 
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to  throw  our  whole  Free  Trade  system  overboard.  I  hold  that 
these  agitations,  instead  of  helping  the  object  in  view,  are  likely 
to  hinder  it  ;  they  are  likely  to  prolong  the  life  of  bounties 
because,  when  the  foreign  bounty-giver  sees  what  we  are 
saying,  he  is  apt,  I  imagine,  to  rub  his  hands  and  say  to 
himself,  "  See  how  successful  our  fiscal  policy  is  ;  we  must  be 
hitting  Great  Britain  very  hard,  or  they  would  not  call  out  in 
the  way  they  are  doing  " — whereas  we  know  as  a  fact  that  he 
is  hitting  himself  very  much  harder  than  he  is  hitting  us. 
("  No,  no.")  Indeed,  very  large  sums  of  money  are  being 
transferred  from  the  pocket  of  the  foreign  tax-payer  every 
year,  several  millions  into  the  pocket  of  the  British  consumer. 
Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  enormous  number  of  workpeople 
that  are  employed  in  these  industries,  who  are  dependent  on  a 
full  supply  of  sugar,  because  sugar  is  raw  material.  I  could 
quote  a  very  high  authority,  one  of  the  leading  French 
economists,  who  said  the  other  day,  in  speaking  on  this 
question,  that  France  under  her  bounty  system  produced  twice 
as  much  sugar  as  the  nation  required,  and  the  large  surplus 
was  sent  out  at  less  than  cost  price,  and  to  a  large  extent  a 
kind  of  gift  was  made  by  France  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
rests  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  charity,  to 
stop  their  gifts  rather  than  resting  with  us  who  are  receiving 
their  gifts  in  this  way  to  raise  an  outcry.  We  are  all  agreed,  I 
think,  that  these  bounties  build  up  an  artificial  system,  and 
that  industries  which  are  dependent  on  an  artificial  system, 
rest  on  a  rotten  foundation,  and  that  one  day  there  will  be 
a  rude  awakening  in  regard  to  them,  when  those  who  have 
been  paying  the  piper  in  order  to  enrich  the  monopolists  of 
their  respective  countries,  get  tired  of  the  job  and  decide  that 
charity  shall  begin  at  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Resolution 
declares  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  settlement,  but  time,  I 
hold,  is  on  our  side.  I  can  understand  well  the  tax-payer  of 
France,  of  Germany,  or  of  Austria,  saying,  "  How  much  longer 
are  we  to  continue  paying  the  sugar  bills  of  other  nations  ?  " 
but  it  is  for  them  rather  than  for  us  to  take  steps  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  bounty  system.  I  noticed  that  one  speaker 
from  Toronto,  yesterday  expressed  his  very  great  amazement 
that  lower  down  on  the  Agenda  paper  there  was  a  Resolution 
dealing  with  prohibition,  namely,  the  prohibition  of  sugar; 
and  I  can  understand  that  some  of  our  Canadian  friends  will 
be  very  much  exercised  by  this  Resolution,  but  I  do  trust, 
without  occupying  more  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  Congress, 
that  I  have  urged  sufificient  reasons  to  induce  you  to  pause, 
and  to  reject  the  Resolution  which  has  been  moved  and 
supported  by  previous  speakers. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  M.P.  (Hon.  Vice-President) :  I 
hope  this  motion  will  be  carried  by  a  very  large  majority.  If  that 
should  be  the  result  of  our  discussion  to-day,  the  effect  of  it  will 
be  that  we,  who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
who  have  long  advocated  that  ihe  Government  should  take 
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practical  measures  in  connection  with  these  bounties,  will  be 
encouraged  before  the  end  of  the  Session  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  notice  of  the  House  again,  and  to  urge  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  steps  shall  be  taken  forthwith 
to  assemble  another  Conference  to  deal  with  this  question  m 
a  more  practical  and  effective  way  than  it  has  ever  been  dealt 
with  by  any  Conference  that  has  yet  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration.   I  feel  that  after  the  exhaustive  speech  of  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock,  there  is  really  but  very  little  that  I  can  add 
to  the  arguments  which  he  has  brought  forward  on  this  subject ; 
but  I  should  like  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  observations  of  my 
honourable  friend  who  has  just  sat  down  and  who  opposes  us 
so  strongly  on  this  great  question.    I  think  I  may  say  without 
offence,  in  reference  to  the  otherwise  able  speech  of  my 
honourable  friend,  that  it  in  no  sense  and  in  no  degree  con- 
tained any  answer  to  the  arguments  which  were  brought 
forward  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  think  he  carefully  skimmed  over  the  whole  of  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock's  speech,  and  confined 
himself  to  one  or  two  observations  upon  the  general  question 
which  it  appeared  to  me  comparatively  easy  to  reply  to.  The 
€rst  observation  which  my  honourable  friend  made  upon  this 
subject,  was  that  while  he  agreed  with  the  general  proposition 
that  the  giving  of  bounties  is  contrary  to  Free  Trade,  he  con- 
tested altogether  the  similar  proposition  that  the  receiving  of 
bounties  is  equally  an  infringement  of  that  great  principle.  I 
contend  with  regard  to  this  point  that  if  a  foreign  Government 
steals  our  legitimate  commerce  by  unfair  means — (hear,  hear) 
— that  foreign  Government  is,  to  use  a  very  homely  expres- 
sion, in  the  position  of  a  thief ;  while  the  Government  that 
allows  that  process  to  go  on  unchecked  and  unhindered,  is  in 
the  position  of  a  party  who  actually  receives  stolen  goods. 
.(Cheers.)    I  say  it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  a  clear  and 
effective  illustration  of  the  position  which  Great  Britain  holds 
at  the  present  time  with  regard  to  this  bounty  question.  There 
was  another  point  which  was  brought  forward  by  my  honour- 
able friend,  and  which  perhaps  I  did  not  grasp  quite  sufficiendy 
or  adequately,  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  point  hardly 
germane  to  the  question  which  we  were  discussing  to-day.  He 
spoke  of  the  gravity  and  the  difficulty  of  altering  the  customs 
tariffs  of  this  country.    I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
altering  the  customs  tariff  of  this  country  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
or  in  the  case  of  any  other  article  ;  I  have  no  more  objection 
to  altering  the  tariff  in  any  of  those  cases  than  I  have  to  altering 
the   income-tax   and   bringing   it   down   from    is.   to  6d. 
{Laughter.)    I  do  not  think  that  the  question  with  regard  to 
this  subject  ought  to  be  in  any  way  impeded  or  obscured  by 
.any  supposed  or  imaginary  difficulty  with  regard  to  dealing 
with  this  matter  of  tariffs.    (Hear,  hear.)    So  much  for  the 
speech  of  my  honourable  friend.    With  regard  to  the  general 
question,  I  find  it  difficult  to  bring  forward  any  new  points 
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after  the  speeches  of  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  and  the  honourable 
gentJeman  who  seconded  this  proposal  ;  but  I  do  beg  this  Con- 
ference to  take  the  wide  view  of  this  subject  which  was 
advocated  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  and  not  to  suppose  that 
this  is  a  mere  question  of  the  interests  of  the  refiners  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  even  a  mere  question  of  the  interests  of 
some  of  our  Colonies;  but  there  is  a  great  principle  at  stake  in 
this  matter,  a  great  principle  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
utterly  injurious,  prejudicial,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  traders  of  this  country.  My  honourable  friend,  the 
seconder  of  this  motion,  I  think,  explained  that  within  the  last 
few  years  the  refineries  in  this  country  have  been  closed  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  in  Bristol, 
and  last  of  all,  in  the  town  which  I  represent  to-day,  the  town 
of  Greenock.  There  were,  I  believe,  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen refineries  open  in  Greenock  as  far  back  as  the  year  1884  ; 
in  this  year,  1900,  there  are,  I  believe,  only  two  refineries  at 
work,  and  at  work  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. Sir,  the  trade  of  which  I  am  speaking  (and  in  which 
I  have  no  personal  interest  whatever)  has  sacrificed  millions  of 
money  during  these  sixteen  years,  with  a  loss  of  employment  to 
thousands  of  people,  and  I  say  that  such  a  system  would  never 
have  got  on,  such  a  catastrophe  would  never  have  taken  place, 
but  for  the  fact  of  these  bounties  destroying  our  trade.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  suppose  that  this  refining  trade  is  the  only  trade  in 
Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  actually  succumbed 
to  foreign  competition.  There  would  have  been  abundance  of 
capital,  abundance  of  enterprise,  abundance  of  skill,  to  carry 
on  that  trade  in  front  of  the  world  as  we  carried  it  on  twenty 
years  ago,  but  it  has  been  rendered  absolutely  impossible  by 
the  operation  of  these  bounties.  In  1884,  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  the  refineries  in  Great  Britain  refined  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  total  supply  of  sugar  brought  into  this  country  ;  in 
the  year  of  grace  in  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  believe  the 
quantity  of  sugar  now  being  refined  here  is  something  less 
than  40  per  cent.,  perhaps  only  30  per  cent.,  with  the 
absolute  certainty  before  us  that,  unless  this  system  is 
altered,  every  refinery  still  left  will  eventually  be  closed. 
Then  let  us  look  at  this  matter  again  from  just  one  other 
point  of  view.  America  has  in  one  respect  given  us  a  distinct 
lead  in  this  matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  about  four  years 
ago,  I  think,  that  Austria,  Germany  and  France,  together  or 
separately,  doubled  the  amount  of  the  bounty  which  they  were 
giving.  America  at  once  countervailed,  with  the  happy  result 
that  it  actually  proved,  for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  the 
salvation  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies— (hear,  hear) — by 
giving  those  Colonies  a  market  for  their  produce,  which,  up 
to  that  time  they  had  not  possessed ;  and  it  so  resulted,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  the  bounty-fed  beet 
sugar  imported  into  America  fell  from  500,000  odd  tons 
to  200,000  tons,  while  the  place  of  the   bounty-fed  beet 
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sugar  was  immediately  taken  by  cane  sugar,  mostly  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  our 
Colonies  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  may  be 
before  America  may  throw  a  protective  tariff  over  the  interests 
of  her  Colonies,  which  will  again  throw  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  on  their  beam  ends.  But  at  all  events,  the  action  of 
America  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  cane  sugar ;  that  cane  sugar  will  hold  its  own  ;  that 
our  Colonies  will  prosper  if  they  can  only  secure  fair  play. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Then  there  is  this  other  point,  which  I  think  I 
ought  to  mention,  namely,  that  the  principle  of  dealing  with 
countervailing  duties  has  already  been  accepted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  year  by  a  majority,  I  think,  of  i6o,  the 
principle  of  countervailing  duties  as  connected  with  the  great 
dependency  of  India ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  as  easy,  or  it 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  present  Government,  had  it 
had  the  courage  to  do  so,  to  have  carried  that  principle  in  regard 
to  the  industries  of  Great  Britain.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  venture 
to  hope,  notwithstanding  the  views  of  my  honourable  friend, 
that  when  the  next  Parliament  is  elected  it  will  contain  perhaps 
even  a  larger  number  of  members  who  are  devoted  to  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade  in  its  soundest  aspect,  and  to  the 
demolition  of  this  abominable  bounty  system.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  argument  to  be  advanced 
against  action  being  taken  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  bounty 
system,  and  that  is  the  apprehension  that  it  must  result  in  the 
price  of  sugar  being  very  much  higher  than  it  is  to-day.  Those 
who  really  look  at  this  matter  from  that  point  of  view  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  movement  of  prices  generally  in  this  country 
for  many  years  past,  and  the  price  of  sugar  in  particular.  I 
believe  that  if  we  compare  the  price  at  which  we  import  our 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  to-day  into  Great  Britain,  with  the 
price  which  prevailed  twenty  years  ago,  we  should  find  in  all 
probability  that  1,500,000  tons  would  represent  something  like 
fifteen  millions  sterling,  by  which  we  are  obtaining  sugar  more 
cheaply,  relatively  speaking,  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  this  great  change  has  never  been 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  bounties ;  we  know  that  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  those  causes  which  have  affected  the 
price  of  commodities  in  almost  every  branch  of  commerce; 
and  we  know  that  so  far  from  foreign  refiners  giving  this  country 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  bounties  they  receive,  their 
whole  policy,  and  naturally  the  effective  result  of  their  opera- 
tions must  be,  simply  to  upset  our  trade.  It  is  not  that  we  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  bounties  given  by  foreign  Governments, 
but  it  is  that  a  sufficient  share  of  that  bounty  is  employed  in 
order  to  destroy  and  annihilate  our  proper  business.  Gentle- 
men, what  we  want  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  actually 
cheaper  sugar,  for  cheaper  sugar  we  are  certain  to  get.  If  this 
bounty  system  is  removed,  the  resources  of  the  world  are  so 
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large,  the  cost  of  transport  is  so  cheap,  the  discoveries  in 
science  are  so  great,  that  I  beheve  we  should  be  ahnost  certain 
to  have  sugar  cheaper  even  than  we  have  had  it  before.  But 
what  I  do  think  we  wish  to  have  is  what  an  honourable  friend 
of  mine  in  the  House  of  Commons  once  said.  He  said  : — 
^'  We  wish  to  have  not  so  much  cheap  sugar  as  honest  sugar." 
{Hear,  hear.)  And  I  believe  that  if  this  representative  meeting 
will  give  their  vote,  as  I  trust  they  will,  largely  in  favour  of  the 
■suppression  of  bounties,  the  day  of  honest  sugar  will  not  be 
far  off.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  T.  F.  Blackwell  (London  Chamber)  :  Mr.  Chanman 
and  Gentlemen, — I  should  first  state,  in  commencing  my 
remarks,  my  own  personal  opinion,  and  as  in  no  way 
representing  the  views  of  my  Chamber  or  any  Association. 
I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  Hall  on  the  very  broad  foundations  of 
Free  Trade.  I  had  no  idea,  till  I  came  here,  that  Free  Trade 
included  bounties,  but  it  also  includes  prohibition.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  large  order  to  ask  people  to  say  why  they 
.are  Free  Traders.  I  always  thought  that  Free  Trade  meant 
merely  an  open  market  for  all  the  goods  of  the  world.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  proposal  which  comes  from  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock 
is  that  in  the  interests  of  the  West  Indies,  which  produce 
.250,000  tons  of  sugar,  we  should  prohibit  importation  from 
the  Continent,  which  produces  8  million  tons  of  sugar,  and 
that  we  are  to  close  our  market  to  that  great  supply  which  has 
cheapened  sugar  in  this  country  to  the  very  great  benefit  of 
the  consumer,  and  also  to  the  manufacturer,  although  I  must 
admit  that  some  refineries  have  been  closed.  On  the  other 
liand,  enormous  industries  have  grown  up  in  this  country 
which  give  employment  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
of  people.  Then  I  should  also  like  you  to  consider  this 
question :  is  it  needful  and  necessary  for  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  that  they  should  be  so  protected  by  a  prohibition  ? 
My  own  opinion  is  that  they  need  no  such  protection.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  they  already  in  this  market  from  their  own 
natural  bounties  of  soil  and  climate,  backed  by  the  skill  and 
capital,  and  the  improved  machinery  of  their  manufactories, 
secure  an  absolute  bounty  in  price,  because  I  find  from  the 
latest  market  reports  that  the  price  of  the  best  West  Indian 
sugar  is  some  £2  or  ^3  a  ton  higher  than  any  sugar  which 
comes  from  the  Continent.  That,  I  think,  is  a  bounty  which 
we  rejoice  to  know  they  enjoy,  and  a  bounty  I  hope  they  will 
•continue  to  enjoy.  Then,  again,  as  regards  the  refiners 
of  Great  Britain ;  they  are  the  largest  buyers  of  beet  sugar 
that  come  to  this  market,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  though  great  fortunes  have  been  made  by  British  re- 
finers, fortunes  so  well  deserved  and  so  well  spent — (hear, 
hear) — they  have  been  made  because  the  refiners  have  bought 
the  cheapest  sugar — that  they  have  made  the  best  sugar  ;  and 
thus  by  their  energy  and  skill  have  secured  to  themselves  a 
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great  fortune,  and  have  obtained  for  this  country  the  lead  in  the 
sugar  market.  There  have  been  mentioned  to-day  the  opinions 
of  two  large  manufacturers  whose  individual  opinions  I  re- 
spect ;  but  I  should  state  that  neither  Messrs.  Keiller  nor  Mr.. 
Machin  in  any  way  represent  the  trade  in  this  country  in  con- 
fectiontry.    They  represent  their  own  individual  opinions^  and 

I  can  only  say  that  if  their  views  are  true,  and  if  this  policy  of 
prohibition  is  to  succeed,  and  sugar  is  to  become  cheaper,  I 
am  very  sorry  for  the  friends  of  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock.  I  do  not 
think  the  West  Indian  sugar  producers  want  their  sugar  to  be 
made  cheaper.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  desire  it  should  be 
a  little  dearer.  I  thought  I  ought  to  make  these  remarks,  not 
because  my  own  individual  interests  are  in  favour  of  free 
sugar,  but  because  I  believe  the  great  interests  of  this  country 
are  to  keep  open  our  ports  to  the  products  of  the  world. 
(Hear J  hear.) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Crosfield  (Liverpool  Chamber)  :  I  rise  to 
support  this  Resolution,  with  which  is  amalgamated  that 
standing  in  my  name.  I  speak  as  a  sugar  refiner,  one  of  those 
unfortunate  individuals  who  has  had  to  close  his  works  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  with  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
as  a  sugar  refiner.  I  can  endorse  everything  which  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  so  ably  put  before  the  meeting.  There  are  one  or 
two  additional  figures  I  should  like  to  give  you,  because  they 
rather  amplify  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  figures.  He  men- 
tioned the  year  1884  which  was  really  a  representative  year.  At 
that  time  the  British  sugar  refineries  refined  800,000  tons  out 
of  a  total  consumption  of  1,050,000  tons  ;  that  is  to  say  they 
refined  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  Last  year  the 
British  sugar  refineries  refined  600,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of 

I I  million  tons  :  that  is  to  say  that  while  the  consumption  had 
increased  by  50  per  cent.,  the  amount  that  we  have  refined 
has  fallen  off  from  800,000  to  600,000  tons.  If  we  had  been 
able,  which  we  should  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for 
bounties  to  keep  up  our  percentage,  we  should  now  have  been 
refining  1,200,000  tons  instead  of  600,000  tons.  I  do  not  like 
the  argument  which  has  been  put  forward  of  the  balance  of 
advantages.  I  think  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  balance  of  advantages,  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  the  Manchester  school.  The  balance  of  advan- 
tages is  not  so  enormous  in  favour  of  bounty-fed  sugar.  We 
do  not  believe,  and  I  speak  with  some  authority  because  we 
have  studied  this  question  for  forty  years,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  have  been  connected  with  the  anti-bounty  agitation  for 
twenty  years,  that  bounties  have  had  any  direct  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  price  of  sugar.  The  production  of  sugar  has  been 
certainly  stimulated  by  bounties,  and  consequently  the  price 
has  been  reduced.  The  fluctuations  in  the  market  have  been 
enormous  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  beet-root  crop, 
and  its  enormous  increase  from  time  to  time.  We  have  never 
heard  that  any  of  those  fluctuations  had  any  influence  ia 
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destroying  the  jam  trade  ;  it  has  gone  on  increasing.  It 
has  even  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  when  the  price  of  sugar 
was  very  much  higher  than  it  is  to-day,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  effect  of  aboHshing  bounties  will  be  to  raise  the  price 
of  sugar.  There  is  another  point  that  has  not  been  touched 
upon  by  any  speaker,  which  is  to  my  mind  very  important, 
namely,  that  in  the  absence  of  bounties  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  beet-root  sugar  to  be  grown  in  England. 
Experiments  have  been  exhaustively  made  for  many  years  past 
which  have  proved  that  beet-root  can  be  grown  as  well  in 
England  as  it  can  in  Germany,  and  when  we  come  to  think  of 
the  balance  of  advantages,  I  think  that  it  is  an  argument  which 
ought  to  weigh  with  our  Manchester  friends.  I  went  into 
some  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  was  required  to 
produce  the  beet-root  sugar  which  we  imported,  and  I  esti- 
mate that  the  capital  required  to  produce  the  sugar  which  we 
import  from  the  Continent  is  over  ^^27, 000,000.  The  interest 
on  that  capital  at  5  per  cent,  would  be  ;z^i, 350,000,  and  if  we 
put  the  renewals  of  machinery  down  at  another  5  per  cent.,  that 
is  another  million  and  a  quarter  which  is  put  into  the  pockets 
of  our  engineering  friends.  If  one  and  a  quarter  millions  a 
year  is  spent  in  machinery  for  sugar,  surely  that  is  something 
to  put  against  the  supposed  advantages,  for  the  only  supposed 
advantage  is  the  cheapening  of  sugar.  We  do  not  want  a 
countervailing  duty.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  abroad  that 
we  desire  that  sugar  should  be  dearer.  From  a  sugar  refiner's 
point  of  view  what  possible  inducement  would  it  be  to  him  for 
sugar  to  be  twice  as  dear  as  it  is  to-day  ?  We  do  not  live  by 
the  cost  of  our  raw  material ;  we  live  by  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  what  we  get  from  our  finished 
product ;  and  naturally  the  lower  the  price  we  get  the  raw 
material  at,  the  less  risk  there  is  of  our  not  making  a  profit. 
It  is  not  we  who  ask  for  a  countervailing  duty;  it  is  the 
Contmental  Governments,  the  bounty  payers.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Continental  countries  say,  ^'  We  are  willing  to 
abolish  the  bounties,  but  we  must  have  some  security  that 
Great  Britain,  which  is  our  largest  market,  will  not,  after  we 
have  abolished  our  bounties,  import  from  some  other  country 
that  gives  bounties."  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  has  shown,  and 
every  speaker  who  has  studied  the  question  has  shown,  that 
the  countervailing  duty  will  never  be  imposed,  the  prohibition, 
will  never  be  exercised.  If  France,  for  instance,  found  that 
she  was  subject  to  prohibition  she  is  not  likely  to  go  on  hoard- 
ing her  sugar.  What  could  she  do  with  it  ?  She  is  bound  to» 
sell  it  ;  she  must  get  rid  of  her  surplus,  and  we  are  the  only 
market  she  has.  There  is  just  one  other  point  I  want  to  refer 
to,  namely,  that  the  Manchester  school  is  going  rather  faster 
than  some  of  us  like.  They  have  started  the  theory  that  a  re- 
ceiver is  not  as  bad  as  a  thief,  but  they  have  also  started  another 
theory,  that  the  Colonies  have  no  right  at  all  to  vote  on  the 
subject.    (Laughter.)    Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  past  that. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  Surely,  we  are  Imperial.  We  ask  for  no  protec- 
tion ;  we  ask  for  nothing  but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  I  can 
say  from  my  experience  of  the  British  sugar  refiner,  that 
under  those  conditions  he  is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
world. 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm  (Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce)  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  protest  uttered  by  Mr.  Holland  against  the  pro- 
priety ana  the  good  taste  of  bringing  forward  a  question, 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Resolution,  is  a  domestic 
question  affecting  the  taxation — the  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom — at  a  meeting  at  which  we  are  all  proud  to 
see  so  ably  represented  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire. 
I  think  that  it  was  not  good  policy  to  bring  it  forward  in  view 
of  the  previous  history  of  this  controversy  at  meetings  at  which 
all  these  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
represented.  Upon  this  question  of  purely  British  fiscal 
arrangement,  the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  twice 
spoken  and  have  twice  condemned  the  proposal  of  Sir  Nevile 
Lubbock. 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  :  May  I  say  that  that  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Helm  :  I  think  our  representatives  from  the  Colonies 
should  feel  that  this  is  a  question,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
brought  forward,  on  which  they  should  individually  say,  "I 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  give  my  vote."  (Oh  !  oh  ! 
and  hear,  hear.)  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  very  properly  asked 
what  the  representatives  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  would 
say  if  the  Americans  were  to  place  a  bounty  on  the  export  of 
cotton  goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  reality,  the  Americans 
do  give  a  bounty,  not  only  on  the  export  of  cotton  goods,  but 
on  steel  rails  and  on  a  great  many  other  things.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This,  I  know  very  well,  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  by 
our  Canadian  friends.  One  of  them  alluded  to  it  the  other 
day,  the  extra  profit  which  is  derived  in  a  protectionist  country 
by  protecting  manufactories  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  prices  at  home  instead  of  having  them  reduced 
by  the  natural  force  of  competition,  and  the  method  is  to  export 
the  surplus  production  without  regard  to  cost  and  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  loss.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  this  moment, 
for  example — and  if  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  iron  trade  they  can  corroborate  what  I  say — 
no  American  Railway  Company  buys  steel  rails  in  New  York 
under  35  dollars  a  ton,  but  if  an  English  Railway  Company 
would  be  so  good  as  to  send  their  order  to  Philadelphia 
works,  I  think  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  at 
28  dollars  or  30  dollars  a  ton.  That  price  is  not  only  less  than 
any  American  Company  could  obtain  the  rails  at,  but  it  is 
less  than  the  price  to-day  at  Middlesbrough.  Such  com- 
petition, the  competition  of  the  surplus  production  of  a 
protected  industry,  is,  in  fact,  a  bounty-fed  extra  production, 
is  it  not?    (Cries  of  "  Yes"  and  "No.")    Suppose  that  I  am 
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a  manufacturer  in  a  protected  country,  the  protective  duty 
shuts  out  competition  and  my  home  prices  are  maintained 
even  under  circumstances  of  home  over-production,  but  the 
effect  of  my  over-production,  the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  the 
loss  of  it  is  removed,  because  I  can  without  affecting  the  home 
price  get  rid  of  my  surplus  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  loss. 

Question.")  I  wish  to  show  that  this  is  a  kind  of  bounty 
which  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Manchester  have  to  meet 
every  day.  ("  No.")  I  can  point  out  to  you  markets 
around  America,  Bermuda,  South  America,  and  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  where  formerly  British  printed  cottons 
were  taken,  and  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  the  calico 
printers  of  the  United  States,  whilst  maintaining  their  prices 
at  home,  export  their  surplus  goods  for  whatever  they  will 
fetch,  and  those  markets  have  been  lost  to  Manchester 
calico  printers,  because  of  the  competition  of  the  indirectly 
bounty-fed  American  prints.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock  alluded  to  the  case,  because  it  brings  me  to 
this  point  that  when  you  enter  or  propose  to  enter  upon  a 
new  policy,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to  look 
forward  and  to  see  what  the  full  consequences  of  it  will  be. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  I  think  it  was,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  alluded  to  the  countervailing  duties  which 
have  already  been  established  in  India.  Within  three  days 
after  it  was  announced  that  the  Legislative  Council  at 
Calcutta  had  adopted  that  measure,  a  representative  of  the 
Irish  constituencies  rose  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  asked 
the  Leader  of  the  House  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  put  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-fed  Canadian  exports 
such  as  dairy  produce.  There  is  an  example  !  If  you  are 
going  to  begin  to  countervail  imports  which  are  directly 
bounty-fed,  you  cannot  stop  until  you  have  started  a  quarrel 
w]th  our  fritnds  in  Canada.  ("  Oh  !  oh  !  ")  It  is  a  solemn 
fact,  and  the  rising  in  his  place  of  the  agricultural  member  is 
a  mere  indication  of  the  claims  which  will  come  upon  you  if 
you  enter  upon  this  most  disastrous  policy  which  you  propose. 
(A  Voice  :  "  Had  he  grounds  for  asking  the  question  ?  ")  One 
more  word  and  I  have  done.  Are  we  never  to  hear  the  end 
of  that  talk,  that  confusion  of  idea  between  excise  duties  and 
countervailing  duties  ?  A  Government  which  puts  a  duty  on 
imported  spirits  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  on  an  excise 
duty,  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  (A  Voice  :  Why  ?  ")  A 
gentlemen  asks  "  Why  ?  "  The  reason  is  this,  because  if  you 
did  not  put  on  an  excise  duty,  the  profit  which  should  go  into 
the  public  purse  will  go  into  private  pockets.  The  object  of 
an  excise  duty  is  to  prevent  public  money  from  going  into 
private  pockets.  The  case  of  countervailing  duties  is  very 
different.  That  is  an  endeavour  to  put  into  private  pockets 
that  which  belongs  to  the  public — to  the  consumer,  that  is  to 
say.  If  you  once  begin  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  actions 
of  foreign  Governments,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  confusion 
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and  difficulty  which  will  arise.  The  countervailing  of  an  act 
of  a  foreign  Government  is  in  essence  to  be  compared  with 
the  countervailing  of  the  natural  advantages  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  an  excise 
duty ;  and  therefore,  when  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
claimed  that  an  excise  duty  should  be  put  on  the  Indian 
manufacturers,  they  simply  did  that  which  in  the  case  of 
spirits  and  beer  at  home,  is  a  matter  of  fiscal  necessity  in 
order  to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  (Bristol  Chamber) :  I  hope  no  delegate  will 
vote  against  the  proposition  until  he  thoroughly  understands 
it.  The  refiners  say  they  would  prefer  total  prohibition  to  a 
countervailing  duty,  because  it  would  relieve  them  from  all 
bother  at  the  Customs'  House.  I  was  astounded  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Blackwell  that  the  refiners  in  this  country  could  do  re- 
markably well  because  they  had  offered  to  them  cheaper  raw 
sugar.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  altogether  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  bounty  of  los.  a  ton  on  refined  sugar.  In 
the  town  from  which  I  come — where  five  refineries  were  at 
work  a  few  years  ago,  and  there  is  only  one  at  work  to-day— 
that  refinery  has  an  output  of  500  tons  a  week,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  bounty  upon  that  refinery  is  exactly  the  same  as  if 
you  put  a  tax  of  lo^.  a  ton  upon  every  ton  it  turns  out.  That 
tax  to  that  refinery  alone  means  13,000  a  year,  and  yet 
Mr.  Blackwell  comes  here,  and  would  have  us  believe  that 
because  that  refinery  can  buy  cheap  raw  sugar,  therefore  it 
ought  to  prosper.  We  have  heard  an  appeal  from  Mr. 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Helm,  on  behalf  of  Manchester;  we  have 
heard  an  appeal  to  the  Colonial  delegates  not  to  vote  on  this 
■question  on  the  plea  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I 
never  heard  such  a  ridiculous  appeal  in  the  course  of  my  life. 
Why,  it  affects  the  Colonies  at  every  point.  When  we  have  a 
responsible  statesman  getting  up  in  this  country  and  saying 
that  if  the  West  Indies  are  ruined  it  will  be  in  consequence  of 
the  action  in  this  country,  and  you  come  here  and  tell  us 
that  the  Colonies  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  it  is 
more  than  ridiculous.  (Hear,  hear.)  Here  we  have  been  for 
days  discussing  how  best  to  improve  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  Colonies.  We  find  as  an  absolute  result  of 
these  bounties  that  trade  is  drifting  from  us  in  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  and  drifting  to  the  United  States,  who  have 
treated  our  Colonies  fairly.  When  we  find  how  disastrous  it 
is  to  sugar-producing  Colonies,  when  we  know  that  we  have 
had  to  send  out  a  Royal  Commission  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  when  we  know 
that  the  Commission  has  reported  that  those  Colonies  are  in 
terrible  financial  straits  (in  which  they  have  been  placed 
entirely  on  account  of  foreign  bounties)  yet  we  are  told  that 
this  is  not  a  Colonial  question.  Why,  sir,  it  hinders  more 
than  anything  else  the  investment  of  capital  in  Colonial  enter- 
prize.    A  banker  in  this  City,  Mr.  Hoare,  said,  when  he 
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attended  with  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  this  question, 
that  it  was  Httle  use  coming  to  London  for  financial  assistance 
for  sugar  growing  in  the  West  Indies  as  long  as  sugar  bounties 
are  in  existence.  Then  we  are  told  that,  because  the  vote  has 
gone  against  us  twice  before,  therefore  our  friends  in  Man- 
chester wonder  at  our  bringing  forward  this  matter  again. 
Depend  upon  it  we  shall  keep  on  bringing  forward  this 
■question.  (Cheers.)  Here  is  Manchester  which  took  the 
lead  in  the  Free  Trade  policy  which  they  subse- 
quently carried  into  effect,  and  who  before  they  did  so  were 
beaten  over  and  over  again,  coming  to  us,  and  thinking  that 
because  we  were  beaten  once  or  twice  we  shall  let  the  matter 
drop.  No,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  bring  it  for- 
ward until  we  have  convinced  the  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  injustice  that  is  being  perpetrated.  One  en- 
couragement to  us  is  that  at  meeting  after  meeting  we  find  the 
arguments  upon  our  side  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
the  arguments  of  the  opposition  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 
I  am  a  Free  Trader,  but  I  would  not  make  Free  Trade  into  a 
fetish,  an  idol,  and  a  Juggernaut  to  destroy  the  industry  of 
our  Colonies.  (Cheers.)  We  do  inquire — the  conscience  of 
the  nation  has  been  aroused  enough  to  inquire — into  things 
produced  cheaply.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  all  our 
public  contracts  now  there  is  a  fair- wages  clause?  But  if 
cheapness,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  how  that  cheapness  is 
produced  is  to  be  the  maxim,  such  a  clause  is  entirely  out  of 
place.  I  support  this  Resolution,  because  I  wish  to  do 
away  with  that  injustice  to  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  to 
•our  own  people,  to  our  own  refiners.  The  loyalty  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  has  been  most  sharply  tried.  They 
know  that  no  country  on  earth  would  allow  one  of  the  in- 
dustries of  its  Colonies  to  be  destroyed  as  we  have  allowed 
the  industry  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  be  destroyed  ; 
and  yet  they  have  remained  loyal  to  us.  I  wonder  at  the 
magnificent  spectacle  they  have  shown  us  !  But  it  is  to  you, 
representatives  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
especially  the  Colonial  representatives,  that  we  look.  We  hope 
to  fight,  side  by  side,  with  them  on  this  question,  and  in  many 
others.  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Holland  of  some  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  am  a  constituent  of  that  honourable  gentleman,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  in  his 
path  is  the  course  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  by  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce.  I  ask  you  to  remove 
one  of  those  difficulties  from  his  path  to-day,  and,  by  carrying 
this  Resolution,  to  help  to  secure  a  forward  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hamilton  (Southampton  Chamber) :  I  venture  to 
speak  here  in  connection  with  this  matter,  as  my  Chamber  has 
voted  on  two  previous  occasions,  and  has  given  different 
Yotes  each  time.    (Laughter.)    I  have  to  explain  that  that 
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arose  from  the  fact  that  the  delegates  who  attended  at  those 
two  meetings  were  left  without  instructions,  and  consequently 
gave  expression  to  their  own  views.    On  this  occasion  our 
Chamber  has  decided  to  unanimously  vote  against  the  Liver- 
pool suggestion,  in  other  words  the  London  Resolution.  I 
want  to  point  out  this  one  fact  with  regard  to  our  Manchester 
friends  objecting  to  the  voting  of  the  Colonial  Delegates 
on  this  question.    I  think  we  welcome  them  because  we 
have  had  arguments  addressed  from  two  points  of  view ;  first 
of  all,  against  bounties  as  a  principle,  and,  secondly^  against  a 
bounty  upon  sugar.    The  giving  of  bounties  as  a  principle  is 
wrong.    Are  we  to  shut  out  the  produce  of  Colonies  who  give 
bounties  to  their  producers  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  their  produce  in  their  own  Colonies?    I  think  that  is  a 
most  important  point,  because,  if  so,  then  they  are  asked  on 
one  side  to  vote  for  a  principle  which  in  practice  these  Colonies 
do  not  adopt ;  and  in  the  other  case,  we  must  not  ask 
them  to  follow  the  supposed  example  of  Manchester.  And 
then  there  is  the  further  argument  with  regard  to  sugar. 
We  have  heard  two  views  oi  it,  and  one  is  that  if  these  bounties 
are  abolished  the  price  of  sugar  will  fall.    If  so  I  do  not  see 
where  the  producer  is  to  be  benefited  ;  if  the  price  is  raised  the 
consumer  certainly  will  be  greatly  handicapped.  I  suppose  every 
Chamber  is  not  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  question 
of  sugar  ;  it  represents,  I  suppose,  the  general  trend  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  When  I  was  in  the  Riviera  not  very 
long  ago  I  was  told  that  the  apricots  grown  in  that  district  of 
France  were  sent  over  to  England  to  be  preserved,  and  then 
exported  from  England  to  France  to  be  sold,  and  that  was 
because  sugar  was  so  much  cheaper  in  England  that  it  actually 
paid  them  to  send  the  apricots  to  England  and  then  export 
them  to  France  ;  so  that  we  get  a  double  benefit— shipping  as 
well  as  the  cheaper  price  of  sugar.    I  think  that  is  a  point 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  here  before  ;  and  it  is  a  point 
which  we  have  to  bear  in  mind.    W^ith  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  sugar-refining  industry,  we  heard  that  it  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist  in  England  ;  if  that  is  the  case,  what  is  the 
good  of  attempting  legislation  which  is  to  revive  this  industry? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Germany,  with  their  improved  system  of 
sugar  boiling,  in  addition  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  beet 
grown,  they  have  out-distanced  some  of  our  own  engineers 
and  manufacturers  in  the  provision  of  machinery  which  has 
cheapened  the  cost  of  refining  ?    These  are  points  which  are 
worth  consideration  when  we  are  asked  to  vote  for  a  principle, 
which,  I  contend,  would  bind  every  Colony  that  votes  for  it 
to  abolish  bounties  and  to  abolish  protective  duties.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  our  own  industries,  I  heard  a  delegate 
for  the  South  of  Scotland  Chamber  say  that  if  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  had  these  great  jam  factories  had  built  up 
their  industries  on  this  bounty  that  they  had  built  it  upon  sand. 
I  thought  the  introduction  of  sand  in  connection  with  sugar 
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was  an  unfortunate  association.  (Laughter.)  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  fellow-countrymen  have  built  up  the  business  as  they 
usually  build  up  their  businesses — on  sound  and  proper  prin- 
ciples. If  the  object  of  this  Resolution  is  to  revive  an  industry 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  is  it  worth  while  to  carry  it  ?  If  it 
is  to  bind  our  Colonies  against  bounties,  we  are  asking  our 
Colonies  to  vote  for  a  Resolution  which  I  am  glad  to  think 
some  of  them  will  refrain  from  voting  for. 

Mr.  W.  F.  CocKSHUTT  (Toronto  Board  of  Trade) :  I  have 
not  yet  heard  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  it  is  proper 
for  the  Colonies  to  vote  upon  this  question ;  but  for  fear 
our  Chairman  should  take  notice  of  the  objection  which  our 
Manchester  friends  have  raised,  and  feeling  a  delicacy  myself 
in  discussing  a  question  in  which  it  might  be  thought  by 
even  a  portion  of  the  Congress  that  the  Colonies  were  not 
concerned,  I  would  suggest  to  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  after  the 
words  "  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  the  insertion  of  the 
words  ^'  and  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.'^ 
If  those  words  were  inserted  and  included  all  self-governing 
Colonies,  it  would  overcome  the  objection  which  the  Man- 
chester School  has  raised,  and  possibly  it  would  meet  the 
views  of  Canada  and,  I  trust,  of  the  Colonies  generally.  I 
can  tell  Manchester  that  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
bounty  question — (hear,  hear) — and  when  they  rise  in  this 
Congress  and  tell  us  that  we  are  not  interested,  they  arouse 
us  a  little  upon  that  point.  Canada  has  reason  not  only  to 
feel  what  has  been  the  result  of  bounties  on  the  sugar  question 
by  the  destruction,  comparatively,  of  her  sugar  industry  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  for  nearly  all  her  industries  have  been 
threatened  in  the  same  way  by  this  same  policy. 

Mr.  Helm  :  No  one  ever  said  that  the  Colonies  were  not 
interested.  What  was  said  was  that  this  Resolution  did  not 
give  them  an  interest. 

Mr.  CocKSHUTT  :  I  accept  the  gentleman's  correction,  but  I 
desire  to  say  that  Canada  is  affected  by  the  sugar-bounty 
question.  We  have  heard  only  the  question  with  regard  to 
Britain  and  the  Governments  of  Europe,  but  I  would  remind 
our  friends  from  Manchester  that  the  American  Government 
is  giving  a  larger  bounty  than  they  are  willing  to  confess  the 
Continent  is  giving  and  we  in  Canada  are  feeling  that.  As  a 
sugar  importer  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  American 
Government  is  giving  nearly  a  \d.  per  pound,  and  that  that 
sugar  is  at  present  threatening  Canadian  refiners.  There  sits 
by  me  a  wholesale  grocer  from  Montreal,  and  he  says  that  the 
wholesale  grocers  of  Canada  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
league  that  they  will  not  import  American  sugar  because  it 
will  destroy  the  Canadian  refineries  to-day.  That  is  one  of 
the  questions  at  issue  :  by  the  importation  of  this  sugar  you 
would  destroy  the  Canadian  refineries  to-day.  But  the 
Americans  are  coming  in  now  to  a  certain  extent.  We  have 
a  duty  of  i  dol.  26  cents  per  100  lbs.    Well,  that  sugar  is 
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coming  into  our  market  with  all  that  duty  against  it ;  it  cannot 
be  kept  out,  because  the  American  Government  hand  over  to 
their  refiners  2  cents  a  pound  upon  every  pound  that  they 
send  into  Canada,  and  I  presume  it  is  very  nearly  the  same 
when  it  comes  into  Britain.  Therefore  I  contend  you  are 
asking  individuals  to  fight  Governments,  you  are  asking 
British  refiners  to  fight  the  Governments  of  Europe.  Would 
the  cotton  industry  or  the  iron  industry  or  any  other  of  our 
great  industries  be  able  to  stand  up  and  fight  the  Governments 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  on  a  matter  of  trade  such 
as  this  ?  I  contend  it  is  an  impossible  proposition.  I  ask 
Manchester  to  figure  up  the  profits  to  the  Kingdom  in  this 
way.  They  have  laid  before  us  figures  which  show  that  the 
Kingdom  v/ould  gain  about  ^2,700,000  per  annum  on  these 
preferential  rates  on  sugar.  I  would  ask  them  to  deduct  from 
that  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested  on  the  sugar  refining 
industry  in  this  country,  and  a  fair  interest  on  the  planters' 
industry  and  the  workmen's  industry  of  the  West  Indies.  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  Canada's  heart  is  bleeding  for  her  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  West  Indies  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
appeal  after  appeal  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada  has  tried 
to  throw  herself  into  the  breach,  as  Britain  should  also  do,  to 
help  those  Colonies.  I  contend  that  that  is  unjust,  and 
that  if  Manchester  figures  it  out,  by  the  destruction  of  one 
great  industry  in  this  country,  ^^"2, 700,000  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  I  would  ask  them  to  figure  out  how  much 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  this  country  if  they  destroyed  fifty 
of  their  great  industries  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  what  would 
have  been  the  case  in  Canada  if  we  had  not  had  a  protective 
tariff.  Our  friend  from  Manchester  has  told  us — and  we 
know  it  is  true — and  I  give  him  credit  for  making  a  sound 
remark — (laughter) — that  when  protective  countries  are  send- 
ing goods  into  foreign  markets  they  are  able  to,  and  do,  give 
less  prices  than  they  give  at  home ;  and  we  know  that  to  our 
cost.  In  Canada  we  have  come  to  the  help  not  only  of  our 
refineries  but  of  all  the  industries  in  that  country.  I  contend 
that  it  is  an  unjust  proposition.  As  our  friend,  Mr.  Lee,  from 
Bristol,  stated  just  now,  it  is  justice  they  are  asking  for,  pure 
and  simple;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  P'ree  Trade  or  protection, 
and  it  never  should  have  been  put  upon  that  basis.  Neither 
Bright  nor  Cobden  ever  knew  anything  of  that  ;  they  never 
foreshadowed  that  foreign  Governments  were  going  to  destroy 
individual  industries  piecemeal  in  that  way.  Not  at  all. 
W^e  in  Canada  pay  2^  cents  a  pound  to  the  American  refiners 
and  they  get  2  cents  a  pound  from  their  Government,  making 
in  all  4^  cents  per  pound  for  their  sugar.  They  get  part  of 
the  pay  from  us  and  part  of  the  pay  from  themselves.  Our 
friends  tell  us  that  if  we  object  to  this  we  must  give  export 
bounties  on  Colonial  products.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you 
can— but  I  am  positive  you  cannot — what  products  from 
Canada  are  receiving  bounties  from  the  Government  at  the 
present  time.    Can  they  state  one  ? 
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Mr.  Helm  :  There  is  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  dairy  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  CocKSHUTT  :  Is  there  a  bounty  existing? 

Mr.  Helm  :  There  is  a  bounty  on  shipping  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Cgckshutt  :  Is  there  any  bounty  existing  ?  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  hitting  us  in  this  respect  ;  you  can't  do  it.  Whatever 
products  we  are  sending  into  England  to-day  are  coming  in 
on  price  and  quaUty,  especially  on  the  latter.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  I  would  like  to  tell  Manchester,  because  I  do  not 
believe  they  know  it — (laughter) — that  we  are  not  only 
sending  farm  produce  into  England,  but  we  are  sending 
manufactured  goods.  That  is  what  is  being  done  by  Canada. 
The  little  town  that  I  have  the  honour  of  representing,  and  the 
greater  town  of  Toronto,  with  which  I  am  also  coupled, 
stand  second  and  third  on  the  list  of  exporting  towns  of  the 
Dominion  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  for  a  town  of  16,000  inhabitants  which  exported  last 
year  in  manufactured  goods  made  at  home,  and  paid  for  to 
her  workmen  in  good  wages,  nearly  one  million  dollars'  worth 
of  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  That  can 
be  done,  and  is  being  done.  With  regard  to  sugar,  if  you  will 
give  the  West  Indies  a  chance,  all  they  ask  you  is  that  you 
should  give  them  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  do  not  ask  the  West  Indies,  those  small  islands,  to  com- 
pete against  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  of  France 
and  of  Germany.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  before  sitting  down 
— and  I  want  every  British  statesman  within  sound  of  my 
voice  to  make  a  note  of  it — that  the  relative  position  of  the 
West  Indies  with  regard  to  the  former  possessions  of  Spain  is 
going  to  be  made  very  much  worse  by  their  recent  acquisition 
by  the  United  States.  Treaties  are  already  on  foot  to  give 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  a  vast  advantage  in  the  American 
markets.  What  is  going  to  become  of  your  own  poor  little 
Colonies — Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad?  They  will  have  to 
fight  not  only  against  the  European  markets  as  they  are  doing 
now,  and  against  the  United  States,  but  will  have  to  come 
into  further  competition  with  the  bounties  that  have  helped 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  send  their  sugars  into  the  United 
States,  and  keep  out  your  own  brother  citizens.  The  Colonies 
have  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  there  is  no  one  subject 
that  can  be  introduced  where  we  desire  to  make  our  voice 
more  fully  heard  than  in  lifting  oppression  and  injustice 
from  the  backs  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  West  Indies. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Helm  (Manchester  Chamber)  :  I  crave  your  indulgence 
to  make  a  correction  which  is  due  to  our  Canadian  friends.  I 
referred  this  morning  to  Colonial  bounties  on  the  export  of 
dairy  produce.  I  spoke  of  Canadian  bounties  ;  I  should  have 
said  the  bounties  which  one  or  two  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
bestowed  upon  the  exports  of  dairy  produce — Australian,  not 
Canadian.    The  principle  remains  the  same. 

Mr.    JvIacfarlane   (Ottawa   Board    of  Trade)  :  Before 
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addressing  myself  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  as  a  citizen  of  Ottawa,  to  express  the  grati- 
tude which  I  know  all  my  fellow-citizens  feel  for  the  way  in 
which  not  only  you  but  many  others  throughout  the  whole 
British  Empire  have  come  to  our  aid  in  our  recent  misfortune. 
I  mean  the  conflagration  which  occurred  in  our  city.  (Cheers.) 
I  cannot  express  to  you  how  grateful  our  people  feel  to  you.  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  the  funds  which  had  been  collected 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  conflagration  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  citizens  of  the  highest  integrity  who 
I  am  perfectly  certain  will  see  to  it  that  your  generosity  is  not 
abused.  (Hear,  hear.)  Returning  to  the  subject  in  hand  it 
seems  to  me  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  anything  with 
regard  to  much  that  has  been  expressed  by  the  speaker  who  has 
preceded  me — Mr.  Cockshutt.  Like  him,  I  would  say  that  we 
in  Canada  want  to  favour  the  West  Indies  as  much  as  possible, 
knowing  how  great  has  been  the  extent  of  their  misfortune. 
It  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  friends  of  mine  have 
come  from  the  Island  of  Barbados  finding  their  property 
slipping  away  from  them.  They  had  corresponded  with  me 
previously,  and  have  come  to  Canada  and  settled  in  Toronto  in 
order  to  save  a  little  of  that  which  still  remained  to  them.  That 
is  only  one  instance,  I  suppose,  out  of  thousands  where  the 
property  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  West  Indies  has 
during  the  last  ten  years  become  utterly  valueless.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  way  in  which  those  West  Indian  Colonies  have 
been  treated  by  the  Mother  Country,  or  rather  by  the  Govern- 
ment thereof,  is  something  which  no  other  Colony,  certainly, 
would  have  stood.  I  came  from  Tilbury  the  other  day  with  a 
gentleman,  and  he  told  me  that  the  English  only  yield  to  force 
in  these  matters.  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  ;  at  any  rate,  the  other 
Colonies  have  been  moved  in  much  greater  measure  to  come  to 
their  assistance  than  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
such  a  policy  had  been  exercised  towards,  for  instance,  the 
Colonies,  in  Australia,  I  think,  judging  from  the  spirit  which 
there  prevails,  the  result  would  have  been  revolt.  Happily  that 
is  not  the  case  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  because  their  sugar  in- 
terests are  not  so  large.  Nevertheless,  they  are  considerable, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  disregarding  all  principles  of  Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade,  we  in  Canada  have  come  to  their  assis- 
tance, and  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
Government  that  the  Colony  of  Queensland  is  indebted  for  the 
existence  of  her  sugar  industry.  By  means  of  our  legislation  it 
has  been  possible  for  them  to  send  their  raw  sugar  to  Van- 
couver and  have  it  refined  there  ;  and  what  has  been  done  in  the 
West  we  have  striven  to  do  in  the  East.  We  have  done  all  we 
can  to  help  the  West  Indies  in  our  tariff  legislation.  The  latest 
move  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  treaty  or  some  sort  of 
arrangement  with  the  island  of  Trinidad  whereby  they  should 
have  advantages  beyond  sugar  grown  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  ;  that  is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  would  have  been  com- 
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pleted  had  not  the  island  of  Trinidad  already  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  for  the  admission  of  their 
product  into  that  country.  We  cannot  do  anything  to  help 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  until  these  negotiations  are  completed. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  President  of  the  South  of  Scotland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  use  the  word  "  bribe "  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter ;  it  is  a  bribe  offered  by  foreign 
Governments  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  destroy  ;  it  is  a 
bribe  in  whichever  way  you  take  it,  that  has  in  effect  the  de- 
struction of  the  sugar  industries  for  its  object.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  reply  to  the  proffer  of  a  bribe  was  a  knock-down  blow. 
It  is  different  to-day.  Even  my  countrymen,  the  Scotch,  have 
forgotten  their  own  motto :  Nemo  me  impiine  lacessW^ — "None 
shall  safely  provoke  me."  You  can  provoke  them  as  much  as 
you  please,  and  for  the  bribe  of  a  "  bawbee  a  pun' "  for  sugar, 
they  are  willing  to  sell  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  I  say  the 
thing  is  an  outrage. 

Mr.  J.  E.  TiNNE  (Georgetown  Chamber)  :  First  of  alJ  let  me 
say  that  I  think  Mr.  Blackwell  has  made  a  mistake  in  describing 
this  Resolution  as  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock's.  It  is  the  Resolution 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposed  by  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock^  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  I  have 
been  amused  and  surprised  by  some  of  the  doctrines  put 
forward  by  what  Mr.  Ritchie  called  the  exponents  of  the 
decadent  theories  of  the  Manchester  New  School.  They  have 
persistently  to-day  dragged  red  herrings  across  the  track,  and 
made  critical  remarks  about  this  Resolution  which  I  do  not 
think  we  need  pay  much  attention  to.  It  is  quite  true  that 
this  Congress  is  not  a  British  Congress,  it  is  not  a  Colonial 
Congress,  but  it  is  a  Congress  of  both  interests.  It  is  an 
Imperial  Congress,  and  any  decision  which  it  arrives  at  will 
carry  enormous  weight.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  West  Indian,  I 
am  exceedingly  pleased  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Demerara  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  most 
cordial  thanks  to  the  Canadians  for  the  expressions  of  sympathy 
which  they  have  made  to  us  to-day.  (Cheers.)  I  have  just 
returned  from  Glasgow,  whence  the  first  of  the  new  Canadian 
lines  started  on  Saturday,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
Canadians  that  although  they  and  the  British  Government 
have  initiated  that  line  it  can  hardly  prove  an  entire  success 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  go  somewhat  further  than  they 
have  already  done.  I  should  very  much  prefer  if  they  could 
see  their  way,  instead  of  having  preferential  tariffs,  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  the  United  States,  and  to  put  in  force  the  whole 
countervailing  duties — either  countervailing  duties  which  I 
think  they  might  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing,  because  they 
have  all  the  machinery  of  the  customs  already  in  work,  unlike 
this  country — or  else,  if  they  prefer  it,  what  is  proposed  by  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock's  Resolution,  total  prohibition  of  bounty-fed 
sugar.  Though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  authoritatively,  in 
this  country  total  prohibition  would  meet,  I  think,  with  very 
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considerable  support  from  both  sides  of  the  Hall,  whereas 
countervailing  duties  would  not  ;  and  I  can  give  you  my 
personal  assurance  that  such  would  be  the  case  if  it  is  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dick  (Glasgow  Chamber):  I  admire  the  senti- 
ment of  a  brother  Scot,  with  regard  to  the  miserable  "  bawbee 
a  pun'.  "  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  especially  instructed  by  the 
Glasgow  Chamber  to  give  full  and  uniform  weight  to  its 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  motion  which  has  been  proposed.  I 
should  very  much  like  if  in  considering  this  question  gentlemen 
would  ask  themselves  what  object  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  have  in  sending  in  sugar  under  a  bounty 
system.  Is  it  possible  that  these  countries  are  doing  this  for  the 
love  of  us  ?  The  thing  is  ridiculous  !  They  are  doing  it  for 
their  own  purpose.  Their  own  purpose  is  perfectly  clear  ;  and 
I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  referred  to.  They  keep 
the  growth  of  sugar  in  their  own  hands,  and  spend  all  the 
money  for  wages,  which  is  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  work- 
ing population  of  those  countries.  A  difference  of  6d. 
per  ton  will  probably  buy  sugar  ;  but  though  6d.  a  ton  is  a 
small  matter,  it  is  an  enormous  thing  if  the  whole  cost  of  the 
sugar,  which  is  practically  wages,  is  paid  in  this  country  to  our 
labourers  ;  or  is  paid  in  other  countries.  That,  I  venture  to 
think,  is  the  plain  reason  why  the  French  Government  and 
other  Governments,  who  are  not  less  intelligent  than  we  are, 
give  these  large  bounties  to  foster  the  sugar  trade  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  to  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  the  commercial 
and  working  people  of  this  country.  Glasgow  is  very  largely 
interested  in  the  sugar  trade,  because  I  think  it  manufactures 
the  bulk  of  the  machinery  that  is  used  for  the  refinement  of 
sugar.  It  largely  supplies  the  vessels  in  which  sugar  is 
conveyed  ;  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland  we  have,  as  our  near 
neighbour,  Greenock,  which  is  largely  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion. This  question  has  been  before  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of 
Commerce  time  and  again.  I  am  speaking  to  you  now,  not 
as  an  individual,  but  as  the  authorized  representative  of  the 
commercial  public  of  Glasgow,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
practical  unanimity  on  this  question.  (Hear^  hear.)  We  do 
not  say  that  the  system  of  countervailing  duties  is  a  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question,  and  we  do  not  say  that 
total  prohibition  is  ;  we  say  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
not  very  vast  or  important.  The  point  is,  we  want  this  paying 
away  of  sugar  bounties  to  be  stopped.  Surely  it  does  not 
stand  to  reason  that  our  manufacturers  or  refiners  of  sugar — 
good  and  able  men  as  I  believe  all  are  as  a  body — should  be 
put  to  compete  with  the  enormously  rich  Governments  of 
France,  Germany  and  Austria.  To  expect  them  successfully 
to  compete  with  those  Governments  is  a  perfect  absurdity. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  from  Manchester  said  that  America  sold 
rails  at  under  cost  price,  but  he  seemed  altogether  to  fail  to 
notice  that  these  sales  of  rails  under  cost  price  in  America 
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were  made  at  the  risk  of  private  individuals,  whereas  this 
bounty  question  compels  our  manufacturers  not  to  fight  with 
private  individuals,  but  to  compete  against  the  richest  and 
greatest  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  an  utter  absurdity.  I  am 
surprised  that  gentlemen  from  Manchester  should  come  up 
with  such  a  story  as  this.  When  this  question  was  last  before 
us  in  January,  1899,  ^he  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce 
called  a  meeting  of  all  interested  in  the  sugar  industries.  We 
called  merchants  from  the  West  Indies — there  are  a  good 
many  West  Indian  merchants  in  Glasgow — and  we  called 
sugar  importers  and  brokers,  and  sugar  refiners  and  manufac- 
turers, as  well  as  confectioners  and  others  interested  in  the 
trades  in  which  sugar  is  largely  used.  They  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  this  bounty  system  should  be  stopped.  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  am  the  chairman  of  a  very  large  company 
indeed,  which  makes  jams  and  preserves.  We  have  carefully 
considered  this  question,  and  we  say  it  is  not  of  any  weight. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  in  Glasgow  who  are  interested  in  this  trade 
are  of  opinion  that  these  bounties  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped 
in  the  best  manner  possible. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simmons  (St.  Albans  Chamber)  :  So  many  speeches 
have  already  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  the  ground 
has  been  so  fully  covered  that  I  am  quite  certain  I  shall 
be  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  delegates  if  I  do  not  occupy  the 
limited  space  of  time  to  which  the  speeches  have  been  cut 
down.  The  only  reason  why  I  rose  to  my  feet  was  to  protest 
as  strongly  as  possible  against  the  assumption  that  the  question 
which  is  before  the  Congress  is  necessarily  local  in  its  character, 
and  affecting  only  the  United  Kingdom.  That  point  has 
already  been  sufficiently  dilated  upon  by  the  preceding  speakers, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  that  line  of  thought  any  further. 
But  what  I  do  wish  to  insist  upon  most  emphatically  is  this, — 
that  it  is,  and  it  should  be  our  aim,  as  a  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  to  do  anything  that  we  possibly  can  to  further 
the  ideal  of  an  organic  entity  for  the  British  Empire,  and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  nothing  can  affect  injuriously  any  part  of  the 
great  Empire,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  unless  every  other 
portion  of  the  Empire  suffers  in  sympathy  with  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  has  been  most  clearly  put  before  us  to-day  that  the 
Colonies  are  materially  interested — most  vitally  interested — in 
this  subject  of  sugar  bounties,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all 
that  we  possibly  can  to  ensure  some  measure  being  carried  into 
effect,  which,  while  it  will  give  relief  to  the  Colonies  will  not 
prejudice  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
Manchester  school  of  thought  is  somewhat  out  of  date — (Hear,, 
hear) — that  it  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  trend  of  public 
thought  as  concretely  expressed  at  this  Congress.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  manifestations  of  the  weakening  of  that  school 
of  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  British  throughout  the  whole 
world,  has  been  shown  by  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
addressed  to  this  Congress  by  the  various  speakers  during  the 
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last  few  days.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  in  the  position  and  we 
fiave  boasted  of  being  in  the  position  of  opening  our  markets 
to  the  whole  of  the  civiHzed  world,  but  I  say  that  we  do  not 
want  to  be  in  the  humiliating  position  of  being  willingly  the 
objects  of  the  charity  of  European  Governments.  That  is  the 
position  in  which  we  have  been  placed  for  some  considerable 
time  in  reference  to  the  sugar  bounties,  and  we  protest  against 
it  and  say  that  we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  and 
proper  price  for  every  commodity  which  comes  to  these  shores, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  any  commodities  at  any 
price,  more  particularly  if  those  prices  are  to  affect  injuriously 
the  Colonies  and  also  the  industries  of  Great  Britain.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  G.  S.  Campbell  (Halifax,  N.S.,  Chamber) :  My  principal 
object  in  sending  up  my  card  was  to  protest  against  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  gentlemen  from  Manchester  in 
stating  that  this  was  a  question  which  should  be  settled  ex- 
clusively by  the  people  of  Britain,  and  a  question  in  which  the 
Colonial  delegates  should  have  no  voice.  That  matter  has 
been  so  frequently  referred  to  that  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
one  moment  of  the  time  of  this  Congress  in  further  discussing 
it.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  in  Canada  have  a  very 
direct  interest  in  this  question  of  sugar  bounties.  The  section 
•of  Canada  which  I  come  from  (Nova  Scotia)  has  the  most 
intimate  business  relations  with  the  West  Indies,  and  whatever 
prejudicially  affects  the  business  of  the  West  Indies  pre- 
judicially affects  the  business  of  Canada,  and  particularly 
Nova  Scotia.  We  in  Canada  are  feeling  very  severely  the 
depression  which  exists  in  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  sugar 
bounties.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  of  the  West  Indies  have 
frequently  stated  that  they  would  very  gladly  enter  into  closer 
business  relationships  with  Canada,  were  it  not  for  the  very 
reason  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  that 
they  are  afraid  of  thereby  losing  the  great  market  which  they 
at  present  possess  for  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
if  these  bounties  were  removed,  the  people  of  the  West  Indies 
would  have  the  British  markets  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the 
West  Indies  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into  closer 
trade  relationships  with  Canada.  As  I  understand,  the  West 
Indians  do  not  come  here  begging  or  asking  for  alms :  they 
come  here  asking  for  a  simple  act  of  justice  and  fair  play.  I 
believe  that  if  these  bounties  are  removed,  the  West  Indies 
can  compete  in  this  market  with  any  sugar  which  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  can  produce.  Surely  we  are  not  going  to 
prevent  them  from  having  this  opportunity.  Surely  the  British 
Government  is  not  going  to  allow  even  the  most  insignificant 
of  her  Colonies  to  be  ruined  by  the  action  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments without  taking  some  steps  for  its  protection.  I  will  not 
detain  you  one  moment  more,  except  to  say  that  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  the 
West  Indies,  who  spoke  with  regard  to  the  action  of  Canada. 
I  believe  Canada  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
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West  Indies  on  this  question,  so  that  they  may  be  allowed  to 
pursue  their  own  industry  without  being  trammelled  by  these 
bounties,  and  if  these  bounties  cannot  be  removed,  we,  I  think, 
in  Canada  would  suggest  the  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties.  (Cheers.) 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury  (London  Chamber)  :  I 
may  be  allowed,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber,  to 
say  just  a  very  few  words  in  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  used  in  objection  to  the  Resolution  which  we 
are  submitting  to  this  meeting.  Of  course,  we  all  recognize 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  whatever  course  we  adopt.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  anybody  who  would  say  there  are  no 
difficulties,  and  no  objections  to  the  course  which  the  London 
Chamber  asks  the  other  Chambers  to  agree  to  ;  but  we  are  in 
this  position  that  we  have  to  choose  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two, 
whichever  we  think  it  to  be.  In  listening  to  this  discussion 
there  is  one  thing  I  think  which  comes  out  satisfactorily,  and 
that  is,  that  this  question  has  been  debated  throughout  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Free  Trade.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  Free  Trade  and  what  is  not  Free  Trade. 
We  seem  to  be  all  agreed  that  what  we  wish  to  do  is  to  adopt 
that  course  which  will  supply  us  with  the  freest  and  most  open 
market  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  very  interesting 
speech,  endeavoured  to  differentiate  between  the  case  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  case  of  India  and  other  countries.  He 
said  that  India  was  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  the 
countries  in  which  bounties  are  given  are  outside  the  British 
Empire.  That  is  not  an  economical  reason  ;  it  is  a  geographi- 
cal reason.  It  evidently  appeals  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Holland  ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  in  listening  to  him,  and  thinking  the 
matter  over  since,  I  could  not  quite  see  what  the  relevancy  of 
the  point  was.  Whether  it  is  desirable  or  undesirable,  it  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference  whether  a  certain  course  is  adopted 
by  a  foreign  country,  or  by  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Then  Mr.  Holland  went  on  to  say  that  foreign  countries  were 
paying  our  sugar  bill.  If  they  were  really  paying  the  whole 
of  our  sugar  bill,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  very  clearly  shown  that  the  effect  of  these  bounties  is 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  sugar  bill,  something  like 
half  a  farthing  in  the  lb.  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  is  only  temporary.  Then  we  are  told  it  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  West  Indies  if  there  is  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  sugar.  The  position  of  the  West  Indies,  as  I 
understand  it,  is,  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar — and,  in  all  probability,  with  the  improvements  of 
machinery  and  other  developments,  there  may  be  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  sugar — they  would  have  no  ground  of  complaint 
if  that  reduction  is  due  to  natural  laws  and  to  free  competition. 
What  they  do  object  to  is  the  reduction  which  is  brought  about 
by  unfair  competition.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be  said  that  if 
the  effect  of  the  bounties  is  so  small,  if  it  amounts  to  some- 
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thing  less  than  half  a  farthing  in  the  lb.  after  all,  why  are  the 
West  Indies  and  the  sugar  refiners  so  anxious  about  it  ?  We 
all  know  tiiat,  although  it  may  be  a  very  small  matter  to  the 
consumer,  the  individual  amount  which  he  consumes  during 
the  year,  the  difference  of  a  ^  a  ton,  or  something  of  that 
kind  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  refiner  and  to  the  West 
Indian  sugar  grower  between  profit  and  loss.  In  the  one  case 
he  can  carry  on  his  business,  in  the  other  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  Then  my  friend, 
Mr.  Blackwell,  said  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard 
that  Free  Trade  included  bounties.  That  is  not  our  argument ; 
that  is  his  argument.  He  says  that  Free  Trade  includes 
bounties.  We  are  endeav^ouring  to  convince  the  Chambers 
that  Free  Trade  does  not  include  bounties  ;  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  do  away  with  bounties  we  are  supporting  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  Mr.  Helm,  of  Manches- 
ter, in  his  very  able  speech,  observed  that  there  were  other 
cases  as  bad.  He  instanced  several  cases  in  the  United 
States  which  he  said  in  his  judgment  were  as  bad  as  the  sugar 
bounties.  We  have  to  consider  these  cases  on  their  own  merits. 
We  have  not  heard  very  much  about  them,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  any  can  be  produced  which  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  sugar  bounties ;  but  supposing  there  were^  is  it 
any  argument  against  remedying  one  evil  that  there  are  still 
some  other  evils  left  to  be  remedied.  Sir,  if  we  are  to  adopt 
that  argument,  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  any  evils  at  all.  If 
there  are  those  evils  to  which  he  refers,  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  be  in  favour  of  taking  the  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  then  dealing  with  the  other  evils  he  refers  to 
afterwards.  Then  Mr.  Hamilton  asserted  that  the  Colonies 
and  the  Colonial  Chambers  are  hardly  consistent  in  supporting 
the  London  Chamber  in  the  course  which  they  venture  to  suggest 
for  your  adoption,  because  there  were  many  fiscal  regulations  in 
the  Colonies,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  hardly  defensible  and 
hardly  consistent  with  Free  Trade.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
— I  do  not  suppose  you  would  wish  me  to  discuss — whether  that 
is  the  case  or  not.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  there  are,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are,  many  regulations  in  different  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  which  are  hardly  consistent  with  Free  Trade,  if 
the  adoption  of  this  Resolution  can  induce  our  Colonial  Govern- 
ments to  do  away  with  all  those  errors,  and  to  extend  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  to  their  utmost  extent,  then,  sir, 
instead  of  regarding  that  as  being  an  argument  against  this 
Resolution,  it  would  seem  to  me,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
to  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  it,  because,  instead 
of  killing  one  bird  with  this  stone,  we  should,  in  reality,  be 
kilUng  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  other  birds  with  the 
same  stone.  But  there  is  this  one  last  consideration,  which  I 
confess  appeals  to  me  very  strongly  in  this  matter,  I  see  the 
economical  difficulties.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  as  a  choice  of  evils,  the  course  which  is  suggested  to  you 
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by  the  London  Chamber  is  a  practical  course,  and  the  best  one 
for  us  to  adopt.  But,  sir,  in  all  these  matters  we  cannot 
confine  our  view  simply  to  the  economical  question  ;  we  must 
also  take  the  political  question  into  consideration.  What  is 
the  state  of  things  at  present  ?  Our  great  West  Indian  Colonies 
have  been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  and  others 
are  on  the  eve  of  following  in  the  same  footsteps.  What  is  it 
that  has  brought  back  comparative  prosperity  to  our  West 
Indian  Colonies?  It  has  been  the  action  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
action  of  the  United  States  will  be  continued.  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  Canada  will  continue  to  pursue  the  pohcy  which 
she  has  so  wisely  engaged  upon,  but  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  there  may  be  a  reversal  of  that  policy  in  two  or 
three  years.  But  even  if  that  is  not  the  case,  even  if  the 
United  States  are  going  to  continue  wisely,  and  as  we  think 
fairly,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  unjust  action  of  bounties, 
and  to  give  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  a  fair  chance  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  is  it,  I  would  ask  this 
Congress,  a  satisfactory  thing  ?  Is  it  a  thing  which  we  can 
view  with  equanimity,  that  one  of  our  great  Colonies  should  be 
dependent  on  the  fairness  and  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada,  and  to  ask  in  vain  from  the  Mother 
Country  for  that  justice  which  she  receives  at  the  hands  of 
Canada  and  of  the  United  States?  On  these  grounds,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  adopted  this  Resolution,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  it  may  commend  itself  to  this  great  gathering. 

A  Delegate  :  I  beg  to  move  that  the  question  be  now  put. 

Another  Delegate  :  I  beg  to  second  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  movers  of  the  other  Resolutions  if 
we  did  not  limit  the  time. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  that  is  reasonable.  The  discussion 
has  now  continued  for  a  long  time.  All  the  speakers  now  on  the 
list  are  on  one  side,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  gain  any- 
thing by  continuing  the  discussion.  I  presume  if  you  carry 
this  Resolution  that  the  question  be  now  put,  you  will  allow 
the  proposer  of  the  Resolution  to  answer  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made. 

(Cries  of  "Vote,  vote.") 

A  Delegate  :  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  that  one  section 
of  the  great  producing  Colonies  should  be  heard  also.  South 
Africa  is  very  largely  interested  in  this  question,  and  I  think 
she  should  be  heard. 

A  Delegate  :  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Australia  has 
not  been  heard.  Queensland  is  a  very  large  sugar-producing 
Colony,  and  if  you  think  it  wise  to  close  the  discussion  I  would 
ask  that  one  or  two  of  the  Queensland  delegates  should  be 
heard  before  you  do  so.  We  are  very  anxious  that  they  should 
speak. 
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The  Chairman  :  We  shall  have  no  time  to  take  the  other 
subjects.  This  subject  has  been  very  fully  discussed,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  those  delegates  who  have 
other  subjects  to  bring  forward  that  they  should  not  have 
ample  time  to  ventilate  them.  Really  all  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  motion  have  been  put  fairly  before  the  meeting. 

(Uproar,  and  cries  of  "  Vote,  vote.") 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  believe,  as  the  mover  of  this 
Resolution  I  have  the  right  of  replying  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  made. 

A  Voice  :  Then  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard  also. 

(Loud  cries  of  "Vote,  vote.") 

A  Delegate  :  I  respectfully  contend  that  the  object  of 
this  Congress  is  freedom  to  all.  We  have  no  desire  to  mono- 
polize the  speaking,  but  seeing  that  Queensland  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  largest  sugar-producing  countries  in  the  world,  we 
think  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  if  you  will  give  us  ten 
minutes  that  is  all  we  require,  (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  want  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper  and 
agreeable  to  the  meeting.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  meeting  that 
Queensland  should  be  heard  for  ten  minutes  ? 

(Cries  of  "  Yes.") 

A  Delegate  :  And  I  would  ask  for  five  minutes  for  South 
Africa. 

(Agreed  to.) 

Mr.  A.  D.  Cotton  (Brisbane,  Queensland,  Chamber)  :  So 
far,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  this  matter  has  never  been 
discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Australia.    I  believe  it 
may  be  new  to  some  of  you  that  last  year  we  produced  in 
my   Colony    160,000    tons    and   exported    120,000  tons. 
Under  those  circumstances  we  support  the  Motion  now  before 
the  Chair  most  cordially,  because  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  also  will  come  into  competition  with  these  bounty-fed 
countries,  and  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  now  there 
is  a  representative  here  from  one  of  our  Colonies  who,  for 
many  years  up  to  quite  recently,  imported  so  many  hundred 
tons  of  German  bounty-fed  sugar.    So  far  we  have  not  had  any 
difficulties  in  our  way  owing  to  the  fiscal  duties  which  have 
been  enforced  between  the  various  Colonies,  but  now,  we  hope, 
federated  together  we  shall  have  the  markets  of  these  Colonies 
open.    But  with  the  rich  lands  in  Queensland,  it  is  not  only 
160,000  tons  but  an  indefinite  quantity  that  we  can  produce. 
Already,  I  may  say,  that  we  have  sent  Canada  cane  sugar. 
We  do  not  deal  with  beet  on  the  Western  coast.    With  regard 
to  the  arguments  raised  by  the  Manchester  gentlemen  that  this  is 
only  a  local  point,  I  may  state  that  many  hundred  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  sent  to  this  United  Kingdom  for  sugar- 
refining  machinery,  and  that  if  the  bounties  were  done  away 
with,  we  should  be  able  to  produce  many  hundred  thousand 
tons  more  of  sugar,  and  you  know  well  that  for  every  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  we  can  produce  we  require  so  much 
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machinery  to  refine  it.  All  the  orders  for  this  would  go  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
further  on  this  matter,  but  thought  it  only  right  as 
representing  one  of  the  largest  cane  sugar-producing  Colonies 
that  I  should  support  this  question.  The  matter  does  not  refer 
only  to  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  them  at  present,  but  the  matter  is  bound  to  come  before  us 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  we  shall  then  require  that  assis- 
tance which  now  the  West  Indies  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  E.  Snell  (Durban  Chamber):  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  meeting  the  effect  of  the  bounties  on  our  little  Colony. 
A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  very  flourishing  industry,  and  it 
promised  to  grow  very  satisfactorily,  but  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  bounties  our  production  was  limited  to  our  own  require- 
ments, and  we  could  not  send  anything  beyond  our  borders. 
Consequently  our  industry  languished,  and  has  gone  backwards 
rather  than  forwards.  We  have  300  miles  of  coast-lands,  mostly 
capable  of  growing  sug<ir.  We  could  increase  our  output 
almost  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  owing  to  bounties  our 
industries  have  been  simply  checked,  and  our  lands  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  virgin  state.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  great  drawback  which  this  is  to  our  Colony,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  Colonies  have  not  been  able  to  progress  and 
have  been  starved.  The  young  men  have  had  to  leave  the 
Colony  and  go  into  the  Transvaal.  They  have  helped  to  build 
up  a  country  which  has  enabled  the  Transvaal  Government  to 
fight  this  country  now.  We  have  recently  entered  into  a  Conven- 
tion with  Cape  Colony  which  ensures  to  us  that  market,  and 
our  industry  promises  to  go  ahead ;  but  in  the  usual  course  we 
shall  outgrow  that  market  in  a  few  years,  and  then  we 
shall  again  come  into  competition  with  this  bounty-fed  sugar. 
I  am  instructed  by  the  Chamber  I  represent  to  support  this 
Resolution.  I  thought  it  was  only  right  that  the  Congress 
should  know  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
interested  in  this  question  besides  the  West  Indies  and  India. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  understand  I  have  the  right  to 
reply  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  but  two  minutes 
will  be  ample  time  in  which  to  do  so.  I  am  obliged  for  the 
reply  I  received  from  Manchester  as  to  what  they  would  do  in 
the  event  of  bounties  being  given  by  European  Governments 
on  cotton.  Mr.  Holland  was  good  enough  to  tell  us  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  so  long  as  they  were  emptying  their  treasuries 
by  giving  these  bounties  on  sugar  they  could  not  afford  to  give 
bounties  on  cotton  manufactures,  and  so  we  had  nothing  to 
fear.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  that  reply,  which  I 
think  very  much  accounts  for  the  milk  in  the  coconut.  Mr. 
Holland  tells  us  that  we  should  carry  this  Resolution  by  a  show 
of  hands,  but  that  when  it  came  to  a  vote  by  Chambers  we 
should  finally  be  beaten.  My  belief  is  this,  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  country  who  know 
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nothing  about  the  subject,  who  have  been  misled  by  what  has 
been  put  about  by  the  Manchester  Chamber,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  think  the  votes  of  those  Chambers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  ought  to  have  so  much  importance  attached 
to  them  as  if  they  were  cognizant  with  the  subject.  My  friend 
close  by  me  spoke  on  behalf  of  Southampton,  and  I  think  that, 
considering  the  number  of  years  that  Southampton  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  West  Indian  traffic,  we  might  have 
expected  that  Southampton  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
master  the  subject.  (Laughter.)  Judging  from  what  my 
friend  here  told  us,  if  that  is  all  the  information  the  Southamp- 
ton Chamber  ot  Commerce  have  on  the  subject,  I  am  not 
surprised  they  have  instructed  their  delegate  to  say  what  he 
has.  I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  the  kind  attention  you 
have  given  me  this  morning,  and  I  trust  the  Resolution  will  be 
carried.  (Cheers.) 

The  Resolution  was  put  and  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 


THE  eOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SUBAR  BOUNTIES. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SPEECH  AT  LIVERPOOL. 
A  Representative  Expression  of  Opinion  on  the  "Policy 

of  Doies." 


RESOLUTIONS  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty 
League,  held  January  27th,  1898. 


Resolved — 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  representing  all  the 

British  and  Colonial  industries  injuriously  affected  by  the  Foreign 
Sugar  Bounties,  desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of 

The  recognition  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  solidarity  of 
interests  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies. 

His  definite  pronouncement  that  the  Government  does  not 
intend  to  allow  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  operation  of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  and 

His  definite  assertion  that  Countervailing  Duties  are  sound  in 
principle  and  would  secure  Free  Trade  in  Sugar. 

2.  That  it  further  recognises  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid 

which  are  about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  enable  these 
Colonies  to  tide  over  the  financial  crisis  which  has  overtaken  them 
in  consequence  of  the  polic3^  pursued  by  previous  Governments  in 
regard  to  the  aggressive  commercial  warfare  which  has  brought 
their  staple  industry  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

3.  That, — while  justification  for  what  has  been  generally  termed  the 

"  Policy  of  Doles  "  as  a  Temporary  Palliative  for  the  evil  effects  of 
the  Bounties  in  one  portion  of  tlie  Empire  may  be  found,  both  in 
the  above  consideration  and  in  the  fact  that  an.  International 
Conference  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  is  about  to  meet— such  a  policy 
can  in  no  way  relieve  the  Government  of  their  bounden  duty  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  Policy  of 
Doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does  not  aftbrd  a  permanent 
Remedy  in  their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  Home  Refining 
Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing  Colonies  as  before— at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  financial  policy  of  Foreign  Governments. 

MAYSON  M.  BEETON,  Seeretary,  ' 

Bill  iter  Square  Buildings,  E.C. 
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'  "  For  twenty  years  past  we  in  this  country  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
inaction  in  dealing  with  this  system  of  bounties  on  sugar  ....  misled 
by  those  who  undertook  to  lead  us." 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P. 

"If  the  Policy  of  Countervailing  Duties  is  good  for  India,  it  is  good  for 
this  country  and  the  West  Indies."  -- 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Campbell  Bannerman,  M.P. 
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je  dirais  que  nous  les  demandons."  , 

M.  Yves  Guyot. 
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"POLICY    OF  INACTION." 

AS   POINTED   IN   SPEECHES   DELIVERED   IN    THE    DEBATE    ON   THE  INDIAN 
COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES   ACT   IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   COMMONS,  - 

JUNE  15th,  1899. 


THE  ANTI-BOUNTY  LEAGUE,  Billiter  Square  Buildings,  E.C. 


THE  ANT1=B0UNTY  LEAGUE, 

BILLITER  SQUARE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Articles  of  Constitution 


Membership 
of  League. 


Object  of  th( 
League. 


Free  Trade,  not 
Protection, 
the  object  of 
the  League. 


Powers  of 

Executive 

Committee. 


Dissolution. 


General 
Meetings. 

Reports,  &c. 


1.  The  Anti-Bounty  ILeague  is  an  Association  of  persons 
notifying  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  their 
agreement  with  the  object  of  the  League,  and  their  willingness 
to  support,  financially  and  otherwise,  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  promoting  the  same. 

2.  The  object  of  the  League  is  the  restoration  of  competi- 
tion on  true  Free  Trtide  principles  in  the  National  markets  to 
those  British  industries,  Home  and  Colonial,  to  which  it  is 
denied  by  the  system  of  foreign  State  Bounties,  especially  those 
on  the  export  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  either  by  the  abolition 
of  such  bounties,  or  by  their  neutralisation  by  such  fiscal 
measures  as  shall,  in  British  markets,  deprive  the  subjects  of  the 
Sta^tes  granting  bounties  of  all  -advantage  therefrom  in  their 
competition  with  the  subjects  of  our  own  and  other  States 
which  do  not  grant  bounties. 

3.  The  League  does  not  advocate  a.ny  fiscal  measures,  which 
will  deprive  the  consumer  of  the  advantage  of  "  natural  prices  " 
as  determined  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  or 
operate  exclusively  in  favour  of  British,  and  Colonial  producers, 
or  intercept  any  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  subjects  of 
other  States,  or  have  any  influence  whatever  on  the  adjustment 
of  prices  other  or  more  extended  than  would  be  entailed  by  the 
absence  of  foreign  State  Bounties.  Having  regard  to  the  object 
of  the  League,  its  operation  shall  be  free  and  clear  of  Party 
character.  -  -  .  . 

4.  The  operations  of  the  League  shall  be  conducted  by  an 
Executive  Committee,  which,  accepts  responsibility  for  all 
liabilities,  and  enjoys  full  discretionary  powers  of  direction, 
control,  and  management  in  respect  of  the  affairs  and  funds  of, 
and,  subject  to  the  understanding  above,  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by,  the  League.  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorised 
to  appoint  Sub-Committees,  with  such  powers  as  it  may  think 
expedient. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hav©  power  to  dis- 
solve itself  by  resignation  at  a  G-eneral  Meeting  of  the  League, 
and  the  League  shall  be  dissolved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present  at  a  Greneral  Meeting. 

6.  General  Meetings  of  the  League  will  be  convened  by  and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Committee  may  determine. 

7.  Reports  and  Statements  of  Accounts  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 


MAYSON  M.  BEETON, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TEXT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES  ACT. 

On  March  20th,  1899,  the  following  Act  received  the  assent  of  the 
Go\  ernor-General  of  India  :  — 

AN  ACT  TO  FURTHER  AMEND  THE   INDIAN  TARIFF 

ACT.  1894. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  further  amend  the  Indian  Tariff  Act,  1894.  It  is 
hereby  enacted  as  follows  :  — 

1.    {1)    This  Act  may  be  called  the  Indian  Tariff  Amendment  Act,  1899; 
Short  title  and  and 
commencement. 

(S)    It  shall  come  into  force  at  once. 
Addition  of  new         2.    After  section  8  of  the  Indian  Tariff  Act,   1894,  the 
sectioS s' Act VIII     following  section  shall  be  added,  namely:  — 
1894. 

"8A.  (1)  Where  any  country,  dependency  or  colony  pays  or  bestows,  directly 
Additional  import  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  exportation 
duty  on  bounty-fed  therefrom  of  any  article  and  the  article  is  chargeable  with 
articles.  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  then,  upon  the  im- 

portation of  any  such  article  into  British  India,  whether  the  same  is  impo7:ted 
directly  from  the  country  of  production  or  otherwise,  and  whether  it  is  imported 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported  from  the  country  of  production  or  has 
been  changed  in  condition  by  manufacture  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  may,  by  notification  in  the  Gazette  of  India,  impose  an  additional 
duty  equal  to  th<^  net  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant,  however  the  same  be 
paid  or  bestowed. 

"  {2)  The  net  amount  of  any  such  bounty  or  grant  as  aforesaid  shall  be,  from 
time  to  time,  ascertained,  determined  and  declared  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  and  the  Governor  General  in  Council  may,  by  notification  in  the  Gazette 
of  India,  make  rules  for  the  identification  of  such  articles  and  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  any  additional  duty  imposed  upon  the  importation  thereof  under 
sub-section  {!)." 

3.  Tlfis  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  imported  article  the  bill  of  lading  for 
Act  not  to  apply  in  which  was  signed  and  given  before  the  commencement  of 
certam  cases.  ^j^g  ^^^^ 

Appended  to  the  Act   was  the  following :  — 

"STATEMENT   OF  OBJECTS  AND  REASONS." 

1.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  into  India,  especially  from  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  This  appears  to  be  seriously  affecting  the  important  sugar 
industries  of  India,  as  it  is  reported  that  many  refineries  have  already  ceased  to 
work,  and  that  others  are  on  the  verge  of  being  closed. 

2.  The  present  Bill  has  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  enabling  the 
Government  of  India  to  impose  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-fed  articles  at 
the  port  of  importation  and  thus  to  preserve  the  sugar  cultivation  and  industries 
of  this  country. 

(Signed),  J.  Westland. 

10th  March,  1899. 
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The  "  Objects  and  Reasons  "  have  been  already  dealt  with  in  previous 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  and  were  fully  explained 
by  the  speakers  at  the  Public  Meeting  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
on  January  9th,  1899,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League. 
At  this  meeting  Sir  Muncherjee  Bhownnaggree,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  moved 
one  of  the  Resolutions/''  and  his  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
take  "  immediate  action  "  to  ward  off  the  danger  which  threatened  one 
of  India's  "  few  remaining  great  industries,"  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
A  few  days  later,  on  January  26th,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  forwarded  a  despatch f  to  Calcutta  urging  the 
Governor-General  to  take  steps  for  dealing  with  this  important  matter 
at  an  early  date."  In  less  than  two  months  the  Act,  quoted  above,  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Governor-General's  Council  and  became 
Law. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DEBATE. 

This  prompt  action  of  the  Indian  Government  gave  practically 
imiversal  satisfaction  in  India.  The  news  was  equally  well  received  by 
the  bulk  of  the  Press  in  this  country  and  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  Member,  however,  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House  (Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  M.P.  for  Cardiff) 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  doubtless 
due  to  his  pertinacity  on  the  subject  that  the  Debate  of  June  15th  took 
place,  an  unintentional  service  for  which  his  opponents  on  this  question 
are  profoundly  thankful.  The  vote  of  Censure  on  the  Government  was 
formally  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  on  behalf  of  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  but,  as  one  of  the  speakers  put  it,  "  only  as  an  instrument  ful- 
lilling  a  constitutional  role,  giving  the  countenance  of  the  front  bench 
to  the  motion.  He  is  too  good  for  the  job.  The  admitted  engineer  of 
the  Debate  is  the  second  speaker"  (Mr.  Maclean). 


=:<TEXT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED. 
Proposed  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  and  seconded  by  The   Hon.    Sir  Horace 

Tozer,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General  for  Queensland:— 
It  was  resolved : 

1.  — "  That  the  Anti-Bounty  League  hereby  records  on  behalf  of  those  interested  in  the 
Sugar  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  its  disappointinent  and  regret  at  the  failure  of 
the  Brussels  Conference  to  secure  by  International  Treaty  the  suppression  of  the  Foreign  State 
Bounty  System." 

Proposed  by  Arthur  Eades,  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Trades'  Council,  and  seconded  by 

Admiral  Sir  John  E.  Commerell,  G.C.B.,  V.C.  :— 
It  was  resolved : 

2.  — "  That  such  failure  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  due  to  the  '  attitude  of  Reserve ' 
enjoined  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  British  Delegates  to  that  Conference  in  their 
formal  letter  of  instructions,  dated  May  31st,  1898:  and,  further,  that  such  instructions  are 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  previous  declarations  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  subject, 
but  also  with  the  profession  put  forward  in  the  said  letter  that '  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  secure  the  suppression  of  all  Bounties  on  Sugar,  which  they  consider 
to  be  prejudical  to  the  general  interests  of  the  British  Empire.'  " 

Proposed  by  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Lieut.-Gen.  F.  W. 

Laurie,  M.P. : — 
It  was  resolved : 

3.  — "  That  in  view  of  these  declarations,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  officially  stated 
by  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  Conference,  that  the  Governments 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have  expressed  their  desire  to  abolish  their 
systems  of  Bounties,  this  Meeting  calls  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  enter,  without 
further  delay,  into  a  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  Bounties  with  the  above  Powers, 
guaranteeing  to  them  and  British  producers  alike  security  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
British  Empire  against  the  State-aided  competition  of  such  other  bounty-giving  countries  as 
may  refuse  to  become  parties  to  the  Convention,  pending  the  adhesion  of  such  countries  to 
the  said  International  Convention." 

i  No.  3  Blue  Book  C.  9,287. 
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The  Anti-Botinty  League,  and  all  friends  of  the  Anti-Boimty  move- 
ment, are  profoundly  grateful  to  the  admitted  engineer  of  the  Debate," 
not  merely  because  the  Division  (Ayes  152 ;  Noes  293)  confirmed  the 
■solidarity  of  the  support  which  had  been  so  widely  extended  to  their 
efforts  in  the  previous  Session,  but  still  more  because  the  discussion 
so  completely  exposed  the  inadequacy  of  the  political  and  economic 
arguments  adduced  by  those  who  still  persist  in  advocating  a  Policy  of 
Drift  and  Laisser  faire  in  face  of  the  disastrous  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  DEBATE. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  Debate  very  quickly 
expanded  from  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  purely  Indian  aspects 
of  the  question  into  a  consideration  of  the  broad  Imperial  and  economic 
issues  involved.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  fact,  took  tlie  initiative 
and  lifted  the  Debate  on  to  this  higher  plane  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
Reply.  He  asked  the  House  to  vote  on  the  general  proposition  that  the 
Bounty  system  is  "  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  British 
Empire,"  and  that,  as  such,  we  are  "  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
■strong  measures  to  get  rid  of  it."  For  twenty  years,  he  confessed,  we 
had  been  "misled"  into  a  '  policy  of  inaction  in  this  country"  and 
the  Indian  Government  had  wisely  taken  warning  from  this  twenty 
years'  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  asked  the  House  to  give  its  verdict  in  equally 
explicit  terms  on  the  broad  question  of  Principle  involved.  "  Tlie 
question  of  principle  covers  the  whole  question  of  Bounties.  It  covers 
bou.nties  so  far  as  they  affect  the  West  Indies,  Queensland  and 
Mauritius ;  it  covers  countervailing  duties  so  far  as  they  affect  this 

country  as  well  as  the  particular  question  of  India  I  trust 

this  Debate  will  result  in  a  clear  issue  and  a  decision  by  an  undoubted 
and  overwhelming  majority,  which  will  give  the  opinion  of,  at  all  events, 
this  Parliament,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Principle."  Sir  Henry 
C'ampbell-Bannerman  did  not  shrink  from  accepting  the  challenge  on 
behalf  of  his  Party.  If  the  policy  of  countervailing  duties  is  good  for 
India  it  is  good  for  this  country  and  the  West  Indies." 

The  House  voted  on  the  clear  issue,  and  by  a  majority  of  141,  gave 
its  decision  in  favour  of  the  Government.  The  "  tactics  of  inaction  " 
■stand  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  an  "  undoubted  and  overwhelming  " 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  MORAL  OF  THE  DEBATE. 
Tlie  principle  of  "  inaction  "  having  been  condemned  by  the  Legis- 
lature, it  remains  for  the  Executive  to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  of 
"  action."  By  what  precise  means  of  action  the  end  to  be  achieved — the 
abolition  of  the  Bounty  system  as  applied  to  sugar — is  to  be  best 
rattained  is  for  the  Government  rather  than  "  the  man  in  the  street " 
to  decide.  To  an  international  Convention  such  as  was  in  vain  pressed 
on  our  acceptance  by  the  majority  of  the  Bounty-giving  Powers 
themselves  at  Brussels  in  1898,  no  theoretical  objections  based  on 
the  Constitutional  Law  or  Customs  of  this  country  have  ever  been 
officially  raised.    In  fact  there  exist  the  precedents  of  Gladstone's 


*  Vide  Appendix  F. 
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Sugar  Convention  of  1864,  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Convention  of  1889, 
and  the  International  Copyright  Convention  to  prove  the  contrary. 
To  a  simple  Countervailing  Duties  Act  on  the  lines  of  that  passed  by 
the  Indian  Government  there  can  be  no  practical  objections,  based  on 
the  necessities  of  International  Comity,  in  view  of  the  expressed 
willingness  of  the  majority  of  the  Continental  Powers  to  join  with 
us  in  suppressing  the  13ounty  syotem.  Either  method  would 
be  equally  efficacious.  By  the  International  Convention  method 
we  should  give  the  Bounty-giving  Powers,  by  means  of  a 
contingent  penal  clause,  the  security  they  demand,  viz., 
that,  after  abolishing  Bounties  themselves,  they  shall  not  have 
to  compete  against  Bounty-fed  sugar  in  British  markets :  by  the 
Countervailing  Duties  method  we  should  similarly  give  to  British  pro- 
ducers the  like  security ;  and,  so  (the  British  being  the  only  market 
available),  by  rendering  unattainable  the  one  end  aimed  at  by  the 
Bounties,  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Bounties  themselves.  The  prin- 
ciple once  agreed  on,  the  method  by  which  it  may  best  be  applied 
becomes  purely  a  question  of  political  and  diplomatic  expediency.  The 
Bounty-giving  Powers  themselves  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the 
moment  Great  Britain  takes  the  initiative  and  adopts  a  policy  of  action, 
that  same  moment  sees  an  end  of  the  Bounties.  The  foreign  Bounties 
are  given,  not  to  be  intercepted  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Treasury, 
but  to  enable  foreign  producers  to  capture  British  markets.  The 
Bounties  would  cease  to  exist,  as  it  were,  automatically,  the  instant 
the  one  purpose  of  their  existence  is  rendered  unattainable.  " 

In  the  following  extracts  from  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  in 
defence  of  the  Government  policy  in  the  Debate  of  June  15tli,  we  have 
omitted  as  far  as  possible  those  portions  which  refer  solely  to  the 
Indian  aspect  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  purely  ephemeral  personalities 
of  Debate.  We  have  sought  to  reproduce  these  portions  which  deal 
witii  the  broad  principles  at  stake  in  the  solution  of  this  Sugar  Bounty 
question  as  it  affects  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  Government 
did  not  shirk  the  issue  and  defended  their  policy  as  sound  and  just  on 
the  broadest  Imperial  and  economic  grounds,  on  principles  not  par- 
ticular to  the  Government  of  India,  but  common  to  that  of  the  whole 
Empire. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  publicly  repudiated  the  timid 
"  Tactics  of  Inaction."  For  twenty  years  has  the  policy  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  In  bankrupt  Colonies,  in  the  disasters  which 
have  already  overtaken  and  in  the  practical  extinction  which  threatens 
once  flourishing  British  Home  and  Colonial  industries,  we  have 
reaped  the  bitter  harvest  of  that  policy.  We  await  in  confidence  the 
opening  of  "  A  Campaign  of  Action,"  which  shall,  without  further 
delay,  extend  to  British  sugar  industries  throughout  the  Empire  that 
measure  of  Justice  and  Free  Trade,  which  the  Act  herein  discussed, 
has  already  granted  to  India. 

BiLLITEK   SqUAEE  BuILDTNGS, 

February  5th,  1900. 


*  This  is  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  Blue  Books  dealing  with  the  Brussels  Conference  of 
1898.    Vide  Appendix  A. 
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SOME  EXTEACTS  FEOM  SPEECHES 


DELIVEKED  IN  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE 


INDIAN    COUNTEKVAILING   DUTIES  ACT 


IN    THE    HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 


JUNE    15th,  1899. 


The  Front  Opposition  having  decided  on  a  formal  vote  of  censure, 
it  naturally  fell  to  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  as  ex-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
to  move  the  resolution  condemning  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  regard  to  the  Sugar  Bounties,  and  "  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  disallow  the  Act."  He  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  purely  Indian  aspect  of  the  case,  and  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  his  speech  that  he  touched  on  the  broad  fiscal  and  Imperial 
issi.es  raised.  His  main  contention  was  not  so  much  that  the  measure 
was  wrong  in  itself  on  principle  as  that  the  evidence  for 
its  necessity  at  the  immediate  moment  in  India  was  lacking. 
The  measure  being  frankly  preventative  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Government — which  has  no  desire  to  see  the  East  Indian  sugar  industry 
reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  the  West  Indian'" — Sir  Henry  Fowler 

*  Sir  James  Westland  in  introducing  the  Bill  to  the  Indian  Council,  clearly  explained  the 
attitude  oi  the  Indian  Government.  He  also  pointed  out  in  statesmanlike  language  that  Anti- 
Bounty  Legislation  is  in  no  sense  an  act  of  aggressive  retaliation,  as  is  so  frequently  argued  by 
the  Laisser /aire  School. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  extent  of  bounties,  or  on  their  effect  upon 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries.  We  are  legislating  only  as  regards  India.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  measure  we  are  taking,  or  which  I  am  asking  the  Council  to  take,  is  not 
necessarily  a  measure  that  condemns  the  action  of  foreign  countries  in  putting  bounties  upon 
their  sugar.  We  have  only  regard  to  our  own  internal  concerns,  and  it  may  be  perfectly 
possible  for  us  even  to  approve  the  action  of  foreign  Governments  in  putting  a  bounty  upon 
their  sugar  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  having  an  injurious  effect 
upon  our  own  cultivation.  I  observe  that  the  argument  which  the  representative  of  France 
laid  before  the  Brussels  Conference  as  j  ustif ying  the  granting  of  sugar  bounties  in  France  was 
this.  He  said  it  is  all  very  well  for  England  to  denounce  sugar  bounties.  England  is  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  ;  she  can  look  forward  with  confidence  even  to  a  state  of  isolation  arising 
out  of  war  ;  foreign  ports  will  still  be  open  to  her  and  her  ports  will  be  open  to  importation  from 
foreign  countries ;  but  in  the  case  of  France  it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  If  France  is  isolated 
and  an  enemy  of  France  has  command  of  the  seas,  then  the  result  might  be  a  very  serious 
national  disaster.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  France,  as  a  mere  question  of  national 
preservation,  to  take  care  that  Prance  shall  be  independent  of  foreign  countries  in  the  matter 
of  her  provisionment.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inhabitants 
of  France,  then  the  Government  of  France  must  take  care  that  that  amount  of  sugar  shall  be 
forthcoming  within  an  area  that  is  under  her  own  command,  and,  if  the  cultivation  under 
normal  circumstances  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  it  is  legitimate  for  the  Government,  by  the 
operation  of  bounties,  to  give  sufficient  encouragement  lo  the  internal  cultivation  of  sugar. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  internal  administration.  What  I  point  out  with  regard  to  this  if 
that  we  may  quite  agree  with  them.  We  are  not  bound  in  any  way  to  denounce  the  system  so 
bounties  as  a  matter  of  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  country.  We  only  wish  to 
protect  our  own  industry,  and  we  claim  the  same  right  to  preserve  our  industry  in  this  country 
as  foreign  nations  no  doubt  claim  to  preserve  and  encourage  the  sugar  industry  and  sugar 
cultivation  in  their  own  territories." 

The  Viceroy  of  India  in  supporting  the  measure,  speaking  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view 
described  Bounties  as  "  an  arbitrary  and  vicious  economic  expedient  designed  in  exclusively 
selfish  interests.  They  are  inconsistant  with  Free  Trade  because  they  extinguish  freedom  and 
reverse  the  natural  currents  of  trade.  To  meet  them  by  a  countervailing  duty  is  to  redress  the 
balance  and  restore  the  conditions  under  which  Trade  resumes  its  freedom." 
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was  able  to  make  one  or  two  effective  points,  by  quoting  evidence 
from  districts  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  feel  severely  the  pinch 
of  bounty-fed  competition.  On  the  question  of  principle  he  mainly 
relied  on  some  ancient  quotations,  including  that  of  the  Treasury 
Minute  of  1876,  which  the  select  Committee  of  1879  so  effectually 
disposed  of. 

As  the  statesman  responsible  for  the  policy  whicli  led  to  the 
imposition  of  the  Indian  Countervailing  Excise  Duties  on  cotton,  duties 
avowedly  laid  on  to  secure  "  equality  of  opportunity between  the 
Indian  and  Lancashire  cotton  producers,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  was 
necessarily  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  argue  that 
"  cheapness,"  however  brought  about,  and  not  "equality  of  opportunity^' 
should  be  the  basis  of  true  Free  Trade.  ''" 

Mr.  Maclean,  in  seconding  the  Motion,  also  dealt  largely  with  the 
Indian  aspect  of  the  case.  He  was,  however,  chiefly  exercised  to  show 
that  the  initiative  in  the  matter  came  not  so  much  from  India  as  from 
the  Colonial  Office — a  side  issue  useful  enough  to  raise  from  a  purely 
debating  standpoint,  but  of  no  real  value  in  estimating  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  the  policy  under  discussion.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
Debate  he  was  effectively  "  punished  "  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 


SPEECH  IN  EEPLY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  INDIA. 

(The  Eiglit  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton.) 


BOUNTIES  ARE  "  PEEJUDICIAL  TO  THE  GENERAL  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE." 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  wlio  opened  this  debate  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  followed  him  have  made  two  speeches,  the  summary  of  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  defence  of  the  bounty  system  as  applied  to  sugar.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  was  not  a  solitary  allusion  to  the  detrimental  effects  of 
the  bounty  system,  and  in  the  name  of  Free  Trade  those  two  hon.  gentlemen 
get  up  and  publicly  support  the  blackest  system  of  Protection  known.  The 
position  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  clearly  defined.  We  gave  instructions 
to  our  delegates  at  the  Congress  at  Brussels — and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  political 
party  has  challenged  the  justice  of  those  instructions — to  try  and  secure  the 
suppression  of  all  bounties  on  sugar,  which  they  considered  to  be  "  prejudicial 


*  Writing  on  May  3rd,  1894,  after  the  new  Indian  tariff  came  in  (exempting  cotton  goods)  Sir 
Hy.  Fowler  warned  the  Indian  Government  that  the  imposition  of  a  Customs  duty  on  im- 
ported cotton  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Countervailing  Excise  Duty:—"  If  your 
Government  should  be  forced  again  to  consider  the  question  of  imposing  duties  on  Cotton 
manufactures,  it  will  be  requisite  to  ascertain  what  classes  of  imported  cotton  goods  come  into 

competition  with  Indian  manufactures  of  the  same  kind  It  would  be  for  your 

Government  after  full  enquiry  to  consider  by  what  measures  you  could  deprive 

any  duties  that  might  be  imposed  of  a  protective  character.  This  object  could  be  attained 
either  by  exempting  from  duty  these  classes  of  imported  goods  which  clearly  and  directly 
compete  with  Indian  imports,  or  by  levying  on  the  latter  an  excise  duty  equivalent  to  the 
import  duty  on  corresponding  goods  from  abroad."    Vide  also  Appendix  C. 
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■o  the  general  interests  of  the  British  Empire."*  Is  anyone  prepared  in  this 
House  to  contradict  that  proposition?  If  nobody  is  prepared  to  contradict  that 
proposition  in  the  abstract,  then  every  vote  given  by  hon.  gentlemen  in  this 
House  for  the  motion  moved  to-night  will  tend  to  bolster  up  and  infuse  new  life 
and  strength  into  this  system  of  bounties  on  sugar.  Either  the  system  is  a  good 
one  or  it  is  a  bad  one.  If  it  is  a  bad  system,  we  are  justified  in  having  recourse 
to  strong  measures  to  get  rid  of  it ;  "but  if  it  is  a  good  sy  stem,  let  us  have  the 
coiu'age  to  say  so  openly. 

FREE   TRADE  AND  BOUNTIES. 

I  am  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  to  indulge  in  a  few  elementary,  but  I  think,  necessary  propositions.  I 
have  been  a  Free  Trader  all  my  lite.  I  believe  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  this 
country  and  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  this  country  to  promote  Free  Trade 
wherever  they  can,  and  by  Free  Trade  I  mean  the  principles  that  were  taught 
us  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet.  Free  Trade  means  the  freeing  of 
trade  from  artificial  restraint  and  artificial  fostering,  from  anything  that  tends 
to  raise  the  price  of  an  article  artificially.  An  hon.  gentleman  laughs,  but  any- 
thing which  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  an  article  artificially  by  a  hostile  tariff 
is  contrary  to  thp  principles  of  Free  TVade.  But  the  converse  is  equally  true. 
Anything  which  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  an  article  below  the  cost  of  production,, 
by  bounties  or  by  Government  aid,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
The  two  preceding  speakers  did  not  seem  to  thoroughl}^  grasp  and  analyse  the 
difference  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  two  is  this,  that  the  objeict  of  Free  Trade  is  to  try  and  establish, 
so  far  as  fiscal  arrangements  are  concerned,  equality  of  conditions,  equality  of 
treatment,  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  producers,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
worla  they  may  live,  and  thus,  by  encouraging  production  and  increasing  com- 
petition, to  benefit  the  consumer,  who  gets  the  advantage  of  lower  prices  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  production.  The  object  of  Protection  is  the 
reverse — it  is  to  establish  inequality,  so  that  the  home  producer  always  may 
have  a  certain  advantage  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  others.  Free  Trade 
and  Protection,  therefore,  are  antagonistic  ;  they  are  irreconcilable. 

BOUNTIES  ARE  THE  WEAPONS  OF 

"AGGRESSIVE"  COMMERCIAL  WAR  AGAINST  FREE  TRADE. 

These  two  fiscal  systems  are  in  operation  all  over  the  world,  fighting  one 
another,  and  the  most  aggressive  form  which  Protection  can  assume  is  the 
bounty  system  as  associated  with  the  production  of  sugar.  What  does  the 
bounty  system  do?  In  the  first  place,  the  foundation  of  the  bounty  system  is 
the  drawing  of  an  impenetrable  barrier  round  the  country  in  which  the  bounty 
is  given,  so  that  no  sugar  from  outside  can  come  in  and  compete  with  the  home 
production.  The  open  door  is  permanently  and  hermetically  sealed  against 
imports.  But  then  the  door  is  opened  in  order  that  the  bounty-fed  sugar 
exporter  may  go  forth  and  with  the  resources  of  a  great  system  of  national 
taxation  behind  him  make  war  on  indigenous  industries  and  on  the  enterprise 
of  Free  Trade  nations  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  deliberate  lact  of  economic  aggression  against  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  and  free  industry.    That  is  admitted. 

THE   COUNTRY   HAS  BEEN   "MISLED  INTO  A  POLICY  OF 
INACTION  FOR  THE   LAST  TWENTY  YEARS." 

For  twenty  year.-:  past  we  in  this  country,  I  admit,  have  adopted  a  pohcy  of 
inaction  in  dealing  with  this  system  of  bounties  on  sugar.  We  were  misled  by 
those  who  undertook  to  lead  us.  Almost  every  prediction  that  they  made  has 
been  falsified.  I  have  heard  to-night  all  the  old^  arguments— which  experience  has 
shown  us  to  be  absolutely  false  —  trotted  out  foi-  our  acceptance  in  the  beUef 
that    we  have  forgotten  our  experiences  of  the  last  twenty  years.     The  first 


'^Vide  Lord  Salisbury's  Letter  of  Instructions  to  the  British  Delegates  at  the  Brussels 
Conference. 
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argument  was — "  After  all,  the  disturbance  to  the  Indian  industry  is  very  slight, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  taking  notice  of  it."  That  w^as  an  argument  used 
twenty  years  ago  about  sugar  in  this  country.  The  next  gument  was — "  After 
all,  it  only  affects  refined  sugar."  That  also  was  an  argument  used  twenty 
years  ago,  but  the  bounty-fed  sugar  now  affects  the  price  of  raw  sugar  as  well 
as  of  refined  sugar.  All  the  arguments  that  were  used  in  the  past  to  induce  us 
to  assent  to  the  bounty  on  sugar  under  the  idea  that  it  was  merely  a  phase  of 
Protection  and  would  pass  away  are  revived,  and  it  is  expected  that,  with  all 
our  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  falsified 
predictions,  we  should  accept  them  as  true,  and  on  that  ground  censure  the 
Indian  Government. 

THE   ENORMOUS  GROWTH  OF  THE  BOUNTY   SYSTEM  DUE  TO 
THE  BRITISH  POLICY  OF  "DRIFT." 

The  tactics  that  this  country  has  followed  in  connection  with  the  bounty  on 
sugar,  wheuier  they  were  right  or  wrong,  have  immensely  extended  and  developed 
that  system,  and  it  has  assumed  enormous  proportions.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cardiff  said  that  the  Indian  sugar  industry  would  not  prosper  except  under  the 
■stimulus  of  competition.  Where  has  cane  sugar  prospered  under  the  stimulus 
of  competition  with  bounty-fed  beet  sugar?  It  is  proved,  I  tliink,  beyond  dispute 
that  cane  sugar  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  beet  sugar.  Experts 
assure  me  that  is  so,  and  the  assertion  has  been  put  forward  and  not  contradicted. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  sugar  duties  were  abolished  in  this  country,  and  that 
change  came  into  full  operation  in  1877.  The  amount  of  sugar  imported  into 
this  country  in  that  year  was  20,000,000  cwt. ,  and  of  that  amount  about 
6,000,000  cwt.  came  from  bounty-giving  countries,  and  14,000,000  cwt.  came 
from  non-bounty-giving  countries.  Twenty  years  later,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  various  other  causes,  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  into 
Great  Britain  was  considerably  greater,  and  it  attained  the  dimensions  of 
upwards  of  29,000,000  owt.  The  sugar  from  bounty-giving  countries  had  then 
risen  to  24,000,000  cwt.  and  the  sugar  from  noh-bounty-giving  countries  had 
fallen  to  5,000,000  cwt.  This  is  the  bounty-fed  sugar  which  is  to  go  to  India 
and  is  to  give  a  stimulus  to  cane  sugar  and  largely  increase  its  production. 
That  displacement  of  cane  sugar  is  unnatural  and  artificial.  I  think  all  persons 
who  watch  theso  economic  questions  will  admit  that  the  displacement  of  an 
industry  from  its  natural  locality  and  the  diversion  of  trade  and  commerce  from 
its  legitimate  channels  is  a  great  evil  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world, 
because  the  forces  that  we  are  dealing  with  are  what  are  known  as  dynamic 
forces — they  are  forces  constantly  on  the  move,  competing  with  one  another — 
and  the  displacement  and  dislocation  of  a  trade  or  industry  often  acts  and  reacts 
all  round  the  v/hole  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  reducing  production  and 
limiting  the  exchange  of  commodities.  The  result  is  that  we,  who  are  the 
great  international  traders  of  the  world,  lose  by  this  unnatural  displacement. 
That  is  a  proposition  which  I  think  nobody  will  dispute.  The  material  dis- 
placement of  cane  sugar  by  this  bounty-fed  sugar  detrimentally  affects 
the  production  of  cane  sugar.  No  one  with  capital  would  put  his  money  into 
a  business  which  was  subjected  to  competition,  not  with  a  fixed  bounty,  but  with 
a  bounty  that  at  any  moment  might  be  doubled.  Germany  doubled  their  bounty 
in  1896,  France  responded,  Austria  did  the  same;  and 'our  representatives  at 
Brussels  pointed  out  that  in  all  probability,  unless  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  bounty  question  could  be  arrived  at,  the  bounties  would  be  further  raised. 

INDIA  WARNED  BY  THE    FATE    OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

I  venture  to  say  I  have  shoMm  that  the  system  of  bounties  is  as  contrary  to 
the  first  principle  of  Free  Trade  as  any  system  could  possibly  be.  That  system 
absolutely  dominates  the  production  ana  c  msm-ip  ion  of  sugar  in  Europe.  It 
turned  its  attention  to  America,  and  exported  enormous  quantities  of  beet 
sugar  into  tlie  United  States ;  and  the  United  States  retaliated  by  countervailing 
duties.  ^  W'e  were  warned  by  our  representatives  at  Brussels  that  the  stoppage 
of  the  import  of  German  sugar  in  America  would  result  in  great  masses  of 
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German  sugar  being  sent  to  India ;  and  that  the  one  great  indigenous  industry 
of  India  would  be  threatened.  Of  the  300  million  people  who  live  in  India, 
80  per  cent,  depend  for  the  means  of  subsistence  on  agriculture  ;  and  in  the 
North  of  India,  where  the  population  is  moi'e  densely  packed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  sugar  industry  is  the  principal  industry.  Again,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  income  of  the  Indian  Grovernmeait  is  derived  from  land  revenue. 
The  direct  amount  paid  by  cane  sugar  to  the  revenue  is  about  £1,600,000,  but 
the  indirect  amount  is  much  greater.  The  only  question  the  House  has  to 
consider  is  this — Warned  as  we  are  of  the  danger  to  India,  should  the  Indian 
Government,  ignoring  the  effect  of  twenty  years'  experience,  have  aggravated 
the  very  evil  which  we  wanted  to  arrest,  by  the  tactics  of  inaction  adopted  here? 
Or  shod.  1  they  have  recourse  to  the  simpler  policy  of  attempting  to  frustrate 
the  object  for  which  the  bounties  are  given,  and  thus  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the 
bounty  system  itself?  So  gigantic  is  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  India 
that  it  is  far  more  than  the  production  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  excluding 
Cnina ;  it  employs  several  millions  of  people  ;  and  the  annual  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  little  short  of  20  millions  sterling.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the 
application  of  capital  and  enterprise  to  the  sugar  industry  in  India.  What  person 
would  give  one  or  the  other  if  the  bounty  system  is  allowed  to  enter  the  field? 
We  had  to  deal  with  a  danger  which  unquestionably  was  imminent,  and  we  had 
to  consider  very  carefully  what  course  we  should  adopt.  There  is  a  vast  and 
ever-grovnng  population  in  India.  It  is  calculated  that  something  like  70,000,000 
people  have  been  added  to  the  population  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
only  hope  in  any  way  to  satisfactorily  deal  with  this  enormous  population  is  to 
do  everything  possible  to  induce  English  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in 
India,  and  thus  extend  and  multiply  industries.  Unless  we  can  do  so  the 
economic  problem  is  incapable  of  solution. 

IF  A  BRITISH   STAPLE   INDUSTRY  WERE  SIMILARLY 
THREATENED  ! 

What  is  the  objection  to  the  legislation  which  we  propose?  If  the  bounty 
system  as  applied  to  sugar  be  sound  in  itself,  and  if,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
and  tile  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff  seem  to  wish,  the"  House  expresses  its  approval 
of  bounties  as  applied  to  sugar,  they  will  effectually  prevent  anybody  from 
taking  measures  to  suppress  the  system.  The  staple  support  of  agriculture  in 
India  is  the  sugar  industry  ;  it  stands  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  steel 
and  iron  industry  does  in  this  country.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  foreign 
Governments  were  to  apply  the  bounty  system  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
iron,  and,  wiin  the  long  hours  which  they  work  and  the  lower  wages,  foreign 
manufacturers  were  to  make  a  determined  attempt  upon  the  mainspring  of  our 
industrial  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  if  they  were  to  devote  the  sums  of  money 
they  devote  at  present  to  sugar  bounties,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  could 
make  a  great  inroad  on  our  steel  and  iron  industry.  In  that  case  would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  like  to  go  down  and  addresis  his  constituents  at  Wolverhamp- 
lon,  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  industry,  and  use  the  language  he  has  used 
in  connection  with  bounty-fed  sugar?  Wha,t  popular  constituency  would 
tolerate  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  employment,  not  by  fair 
competition,  but  by  Government  subsidies,  and  to  be  told  that,  after  all,  it  was 
the  consumer  who  had  to  be  consulted,  and  that  there  was  no  remedy  whatso- 
ever? If  any  such  condition  of  things  prevailed,  I  believe  that  the  whole 
producing  population  of  this  country  would  combine,  and  insist  upon  the 
Government  sweeping  away  the  bounties.  If,  then,  you  would  be  forced  to  take 
some  strong  measures  to  arrest  the  pernicious  development  of  the  bounty  system 
when  applied  to  a  staple  industry  at  home,  why  not  act  towards  India  as  you 
would  towards  yourselves? 

FREE  TRADE  IS  MAI^^TAINED    BY    COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES. 

But  then  I  am  told  that  countervailing  duties  are  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade.  I  thinJs:  the  two  preceding  speakers  have  argued  that  they  are 
contrary  to  our  fiscal  system,  which  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  brought 
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such  extraordinary  prosperity  to  these  islands.  They  ssem  to  forget  that  counter- 
vailing duties  have  for  fifty  years  past  been  part  and  parcel  of  our  fiscal  system, 
and  that  they  have  been  applied  to  that  particular  commodity  from  which  we 
derive  the  largest  amount  of  income — namely,  spirits  and  beer.  All  foreign 
spirits  which  are  imported  into  this  country  pay  a  duty  of  5d.  per  gallon  more 
than  the  home  product,  and  there  is  also  a  differential  duty  upon  beer.  What 
is  the  origin  of  these  duties?  Who  are  the  black  Protectionists  responsible  for 
them?  They  bear  the  names  of  Cobden,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and  G-ladstone.  When 
Cobden  negotiated  the  Treaty  with  the  French  in  1860,  one  of  the  inducements 
which  was  offered  the  French  G-overnment  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  English 
goods  exported  to  France  Avas  the  expectation  that  French  spirits  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  this  country  on  exactly  the  same  duty  as  was  paid  by 
home-made  spirits  to  the  Excise.  In  the  discussion  wliich  took  place  upon  the 
Treaty  it  transpired  that  the  Excise  system  in  this  country  was  much  more 
rigorous  than  the  French  system,  and  accordingly  the  French  Government,  to 
compensate  the  British  distiller,  agreed  to  an  additional  duty  of  2d.  being 
imposed  upon  all  spirits  imported  from  France.  The  matter  affected  a  large 
and  important  industry,  and  when  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  became  known  the 
British  distillers  got  up  an  agitation  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
point  out  that  an  extra  duty  of  2d.  was  not  sufScient,  and  to  demand  that  it 
should  be  raised  to  5d.  After  some  negotiations  the  extra  duty  of  5d.  was 
agreed  to.  The  section  of  the  Treaty  in  which  the  surtax  of  2d.  is  struck  out 
and  fresh  terms  negotiated  is  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  Since  the  ratification  of  the  said  Treaty  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  have 
ascertained  that  the  surtax  of  2d.  a  gallon  is  not  sufficient  to  countervail  the  charges  with 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Customs  and  Excise,  home-made  British 
spirits  have  now  tp  contend ;  and  that  a  surtax  limited  to  the  rate  of  2d.  a  gallon  would  still 
leave  home-made  British  spirits  subject  to  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  foreign  brandies 
and  spirits.  Consequently  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  having  represented  these 
circumstances  to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty  having  consented  that  the  amount  of  the  said  surtax  shall  be  increased,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  to  the  said  treaty  of  commerce  do,  by  the  present  additional  article,  agree 
that  the  amount  of  such  surtax  shall  be  5d.  a  gallon  ;  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  the  admission  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  brandies  and  spirits 
imported  from  Prance  at  a  duty  exactly  equal  to  the  Excise  duty  levied  upon  home-made 
spirits,  with  the  addition  of  a  surtax  of  5d.  a  gallon." 

Therefore  you  will  see  our  distillers  had  the  advantage  of  a  countervailing  duty. 
I  admit  there  is  a  little  difference  between  the  two  cases,  but  what.hon.  gentlemen 
have  to  show  is  that  there  is  such  a  vital  difference  between  a  duty  which  is 
imposed  to  countervail  the  advantage  to  the  foreigner  given  by  our  Excise 
system,  and  a  duty  imposed  to  countervail  the  advantage  to  the  foreigner  given 
him  by  his  own  fiscal  system,  as  to  justify  them  in  still  calling  Gladstone  and 
Cobden  Free  Traders  and  Lord  Curzon  and  myself  Protectionists.  In  an  eloquent 
passage  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
cno  mous  benefits  which  Free  Trade  has  conferred  upon  this  country,  and  he 
referred  to  the  open  port  or  thie  open  door.  I  quite  agree  that  the  object  of  the 
open  port  or  open  door  is  to  encourage  competition  and  production  ail  over  the 
world  by  letting  traders  know  that  when  once  they  are  inside  that  door  they 
will  meet  other  producers  on  terms  of  equality.  What  is  the  ob  ject  of  a  bountj''? 
It  is  that  a  foreigner  may  proclaim  to  the  whole  world  that,  although  the  door 
is  wide  open,  when  you  get  inside,  as  regards  a  particular  commcdity  to  which 
the  bounty  applies,  you  shall  not  meet  on  terms  of  equality.  Therefore  to 
advocate  keeping  the  door  open  and  at  the  same  time  to  advocate  a  system  of 
bounties  is  to  set  two  contrary  influences  at  work  which  counteract  one  another. 

BRITISH  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

When  I  turn  to  English  public  opinion  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  large 
representative  body  in  this  country  which  has  discussed  this  question,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  not  sup- 
ported the  Government  in  the  action  they  have  taken.  The  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,*  representing  the  great 
commercial  interests,  have  strongly  supported  us.    Manchester  is  against  us. 


*  Vide  Appendix  B. 
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*  MANCHESTER  "  OUaHT  TO  BE  ASHAMED." 

I  say  frankly  that  I  think  Manchester  and  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ought  to  be  a-shamed  of  themselves.  Three  years  ago  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  bombarded  me  night  and  day  in  order  that  I  might  give  to  them  as 
against  the  Indian  cotton  spinners  equality  of  treatment.  I  was  not  so  much 
influenced  by  this  clamour  as  I  wag  by  my  conviction  that  the  request  was  a 
just  one.  I  looked  with  great  alarm  on  the  spirit  of  antagonism  which  was 
growing  up  betM^een  two  great  industrial  communities  engaged  in  producing 
the  same  commodities — one  in  Bombay  and  one  in  Manchester.  I  was  desirous, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  of  estabhshing  conditions  under  which  they  could 
compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Well,  I  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  equality,  and  met  with  much  obloquy  in  doing  so  ;  and  now 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  having  got  that  which  three  years  ago 
they  demanded  as  an  inherent  right,  ask  me  to  refuse  to  the  sugar  producers  of 
India  the  very  benefit  that  they  asked  for  themselves. f  From  whatever  point 
of  view  you  look  at  this  question,  whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  economic,  or 
the  Imperial,  or  the  Indian  point  of  view,  prudence,  expediency  and  justice  all 
combine  to  support  the  proposals  we  have  made. 

THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  ALRExlDY  VISIBLE  IN  INDIA. 
The  sugar  industrj^  practically  covers  the  whole  of  the  North  of  India.    I  have 
had  many  communications  with  the  Viceroy  on  the  subject.    The  last  I  received 
was  a  telegram,  dated  May  27,  as  follows:  — 

"  Superintending  Engineer  Nortli-Western  Provinces  reports  that  since  our  Bill  the  area 
under  sugar  crop  is  rising  con  iiderably ;  that  every  petty  farmer  and  labourer  in  the  provinces 
was  aware  of  sugar  tax  within  few  days  of  passing  of  Bill ;  that  next  to  famine  relief  works  it 
is  the  one  measure  of  government  for  years  past  which  has  been  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  people,  and  that  it  was  received  everywhere  with  content." 

The  House  is  asked  to  cancel  that  legislation — and  by  cancelling  it  to  destroy 
all  the  hopes  and  expectations  that  have  been  founded  upon  it.  What  for? 
Wliy,  to  give  expression  to  certain  economic  theories  as  to  the  exact  definition 
of  which  no  two  persons  agree,  and  in  order  not  to  do  violence  to  certain  principles 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  violated  by  a  measure  the  principle  of  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  fiscal  system  of  this  country  for  fifty 
years  past.    I  commend  it  because  the  Indian  Government  by  the  action  thev 

*An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  methods  of  procedure  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  following  letter  to  the  press.  Had  the  fact  been  made  known  before  the 
Debate  a  second  very  good  reason  why  Manchester  "ought  to  be  ashamed"  might  have 
been  urged. 

"  To  THE  EbITOR  of  THE  '  MANCHESTER  COURIER.' 

Sir,— As  the  resolution  of  the  Manchester  Chamb'^r  of  Commerce  was  so  freely  quoted 
during  last  night's  debate,  allow  me  to  state  that  there  were  only  eight  of  us  present  when  this 
resolution  was  passed,  and  that  the  decision  was  not  unanimous.  I  hold  that  in  cases  of  such 
far-reaching  consequences  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Chamber  should  be  tested,  and  that  the 
*  aye '  of  six  or  eight  gentlemen  should  not  go  forth  unchallanged  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
Manchester.  What  is  called  Free-trade  in  the  resolution  is  not  genuine  Free-trade,  and  what 
is  called  Protection  is  really  the  first  step  towards  sound  Free-trade.  The  good  of  the  many 
was  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  but  it  is  not  sound  Free-trade  if  the  benefit  of  the  many 
is  to  be  bought  by  robbing  the  few,  or  by  injuring  them  in  their  legitimate  interests.  The  good 
of  the  many  is  a  just  plea  if  you  deal  with  and  wish  to  abolish  the  unjust  privileges  of  a  class' 
that  is,  in  all  cases  where  by  some  means  or  other  an  unfair  advantage  exists  to  the  benefit  of 
the  few,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  It  is  not  a  fair  or  honest  cry  if  you  wish  or  attempt 
to  hurt  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  a  section  of  the  people  in  order  to  confer  an 
undeserved  benefit  upon  another  section,  and  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  many. 
I  think  we  shall  get  a  fair  grasp  of  the  situation  if  we  iixiagine  some  few  of  us  to  be"  say* 
Indian  farmers,  another  few  to  be  Indian  refiners,  and  the  rest  of  us  to  be  general  consumers.' 
The  farmer  and  refiner  are  able  and  content  to  compete  on  Free-trade  principles  in  the 
growing  and  making  of  sugar.  They  ask  for  a  thiv  field  and  no  favour  for  themselves ;  but  they 
strongly  object  to  be  handicapped  against  their  foreign  competitors  in  order  to  give  an  unfair 
benefit  to  the  consumers.  How  should  we  feel  in  this  matter  if  to-morrow  any  of  us  were  to  be  in 
a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  Indian  farmer,  if,  say,  bounty-fed  chemical  or  other  products 
were  to  be  imported  against  the  products  of  this  country,  or  if  in  some  of  the  neutral  markets 
we  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  cotton,  silk,  or  metal  articles.  Should  we  then 
still  call  it  '  Free  trade,'  and  should  we  then  also  be  eager  to  protest  against  any  interference 
with  such  export  bounties  on  the  ground  that  we  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  genuine  'Free- 
trade  ? '  Let  us  be  equally  just  in  this  case,  and  let  us  claim,  in  the  name  of  all  producers  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour  as  the  true  principle  of  sound  '  Free-trade.'  ' 

Yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  16th  June,  1899."  H.  E.  Wollmer. 

i  Vide  Appendix  C,  for  Manchester's  demand  for  Countervailing  Duties  in  1896. 
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have  taken  have  not  only  struck  a  legitimate  blow  in  defence  of  their  own 
interests,  but  because  their  action  will,  I  think,  stimulate  other  Governments 
to  take  counsel  together  in  order  that  they  may  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  vicious  forms  of  subsidised  production  against  which  free  enterprise  and 
legitimate  trade  and  industry  have  ever  had  to  contend. 


THE  VIEWS  OF  A  CONSEEVATIVE  FEEE  TRADEE. 

( Sir  Leivis  Mclver.) 

Sir  Lewis  Mclver  next  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Government  policy, 
and  emphasised  in  eloquent  language  the  dangers  to  Free  Trade  which 
would  accrue  from  the  continued  toleration  of  the  bounty  system  by 
the  Government  of  this  country.  We  have  only  space  to  quote  a  few 
passages. 

A  FREE  TRADE  COUNTRY  SHOULD  MAINTAIN  FREE  TRADE 
INVIOLABLE  WITHIN  ITS  OWN  BORDERS. 

As  a  sincere  Free  Trader,  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  mulish  indiscretions  of  the 
doctrinaire  Free  Trader  than  of  the  arguments  of  the  professed  Protectionist. 
1  am  satisfied  that  at  this  moment  in  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Free  Trade  fanatdo 
lies  more  danger  to  the  continuity  of  our  national  economic  policy  than  in  all 
outside  attack  from  whatever  direction.  This  country  is  a  Free  Trade  country. 
Roughly  speaking,  our  general  view  of  Free  Trade  is  the  free  exchange  of  com- 
modities at  natural  prices  ;  but  the  bounty  system  is  a  direct  and  gross  violation 
of  that  view,  and  should  be  met  in  the  gate.  I  may  be  told  that  foreign  tariffs 
are  a  violation  of  Free  Trade.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  they  are  ;  but  that  is 
another  story.  Primarily  a  tariff  is  a  fiscal  matter,  and  each  country  is  surely 
entitled  to  say  how  it  shall  raise  its  necessary  revenue.  It  is  exclusively  a 
Government  matter,  and  the  legitimate  business  of  a  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  first  and  last,  a  bounty  is  a  trade  matter,  and  means  that  a  Government 
departing  from  its  primary  and,  as  I  view  it,  legitimate,  attitude,  gives  its 
support  and  its  money  to  bolster  up  a  particular  trade  in  competition  with  the 
trade  of  other  countries.  That,  according  to  my  view,  is  not  a  justifiable  attitude 
for  a  Government.  And  what  we  contend  is  that  the  Government  of  a  country 
which  believes  in,  and  adheres  to.  Free  Trade  principles,  is  bound  to  take  the 
strongest  available  measures  to  neutralise  the  leffeot  of  this  illegitimate  inter- 
ference with  Free  Trade.  The  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  nations  are  their  affair, 
their  bounties  are  very  largely  our  affair.  Let  them  protect  their  interests  as 
much  as  they  like  within  their  own  territories ;  in  most  cases  we  still  can  tackle 
them  and  beat  them  even  then  ;  and  unless  the  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff  has  his 
way,  we  shall  continue  to  be  able  to  stick  to  Free  Trade  and  free  imports.  But 
wlien  foreign  countries  transfer  their  action  to  inside  our  borders,  when  they 
msidiously  attack  our  beloved  doctrines  on  our  own  ground,  and  so  shake  the 
faith  of  the  waverers,  we  axe  bound  to  strike  back,  if  only  to  stiffen  the  backs 
of  our  own  weaker  brethren. 

PRACTICAL  FREE  TRADE   VERSUS  "PURBLIND  PEDANTRY." 

Everybody  except  Protectionists  of  this  or  that  industry  denounces  bounties. 
What  keeps  them  going  still?  One  thing  and  one  thing  alone — the  virginal 
prudery  of  the  Cobden  Club.*  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  how  extremes  meet.  In  the 
speech"  of  the  hon.  Member  Free  Trade  and  Protection  are  for  the  first  time 
running  in  double  harness.  In  order  to  protect  some  sugar  importers  in  India — 
or,  if  you  transfer  the  matter  home,  in  order  to  protect  and  increase  the  profits 

*  Sir  Lewis  Mclver  should  have  said  "  a  section  of  the  Cobden  Club."  It  is  true  that  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  late  Lord  Farrer,  many  pamphlets  have  been  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  urging  the  "  Policy  of  Inaction."  But  equally  prominent  members  of  the  Club, 
e.g.,  Lords  Northbrook  and  Avebury,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  support  a  "Policy  of  Action."  Vide 
Appendix  D  for  Lord  Northbrook's  opinion. 
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of  certain  confectionery  and  jam  industries  in  this  country — it  is 
desirable  that  the  bounty  system  should  be  maintained.*  I  do  not  say  that 
that  is  his  object ;  but  that  is  what  practically  he  is  advocating.  I  do  not  say 
the  hon.  Member  is  consciously  a  Protectionist.  I  do  not  suggest  that  evil  com- 
munications on  that  bench  below  the  gangway  have  so  far  corrupted  the  purity 
of  his  creed — but,  all  the  same,  he  is  fighting  the  Protectionist  battle.  Does  he 
approve  of  bounties?  Are  they  consistent  "with  his  Free  Trade  creed?  Does  he 
desire  their  maintenance?  Well,  but  what  is  he  doing?  He  knows  they  are  the 
most  flagrant  outrage  on  Free  Trade,  and  he  knows  that  one  word  from  this 
Government — the  mere  threat  of  countervailing  duties — ^would  put  an  end  to 
bounties  without  one  sixpence  of  the  countervailing  duty  even  being  collected,  and 
yet  he  forbids  that  word  being  spoken.  "  Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  "  Is 
that  a  blow  for  Free  Trade,  or  for  Protection?  Whatever  the  intentions  or  the 
beliefs  of  the  hon.  Member  may  be,  the  whole  body  of  support  which  he  and 
his  doctrinaire  associates  have  behind  them  in  this  country  on  this  question  is  a 
Protectionist  agitation.  The  only  representations  from  outside  which  Members 
of  this  House  have  received  on  the  subject  have  been  appeals  to  do  nothing  to 
interfere  with  bounties,  because  they  bolster  a  particular  trade.  And  we  practical 
Free  Traders — the  real  Free  Traders — ^in  defending  Free  Trade,  in  seeking  to 
strike  a  blow  for  Free  Trade  principles,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  shackles  on  Free 
Trade  imposed  by  this  piratical  bounty  system,  find  ourselves  confronted,  not 
as  usual  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Thanet  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Sheffield,  but  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff.  Sir,  if  the  views  for  which 
I  have  been  contending  be  true,  viz.,  that,  if  our  economic  policy  is  to  be 
maintained  on  its  present  sound  and  profitable  lines,  that  desirable  end  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  frank  recognition  of  the  present  danger  in  which  it  stands, 
owing  to  the  heretical  extravagances  of  the  zealots,  by  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  in  our  national  business  Free  Trade  is  a  commercial,  not  an  academic 
policy,  and  is  to  be  guided  by  practical  principles,  not  by  purblind  pedantry. 


THE  VIEWS  OF  A  RADICAL  FREE  TRADER. 

{Sir  Charles  Cameron). 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Opposition,  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  Opposition  case. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron  is  one  of  the  few  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  Sugar 
Bounties  twenty  years  ago.  He  has  given  special  study  to  the  subject 
and  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  carry  great  weight. 

WHY  NO  REFERENCE   TO   THE   1879   SELECT  COMMITTEE  ? 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  this  Debate,  because  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  action  of  the  G-overnment  in  this  matter,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  give  a  vote  against  a  five-fine  whip  issued  by  my  own  front  bench 
without  showing  that  I  had  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
all  the  speeches  M^hich  have  been  made,  and  especially  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton.  What  has  struck  me  most  in 
the  course  of  the  Debate  has  been  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  ancient 
history  of  the  question.    Twenty  years  ago  I  supported  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  jam-makers  and  confectioners,  as  a  body,  honourably 
repudiate  the  arguraents  which  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Laisser  faire  School  would  fain  put  in 
their  mouths,  viz.,  that  the  profits  and  prosperity]of  their  industry  are  conditional  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Bounties  and  would  be  impaired  by  their  abolition.  As  the  modus  operandi 
they  would  rather  have  "prohibition"  than  "countervailing  duties"  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  Custom  House  red  tape.  The  point  is  really  unimportant.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
British  Delegates  at  Brussels,  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  Bounty  System  is  bound  to  follow  on 
either  course.  With  the  provision  of  a  "  period  of  grace  "  it  is  practically  certain  that  neither 
would  ever  need  to  be  enforced  in  practice.  The  resolution  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  quoted  in  the  appendix  was  formally  supported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Confectionery 
Section. 
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the  present  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  moving  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  of  our  sugar  industries  and  the  best  means  of  remedying 
their  depression,  and  one  of  my  arguments  then  was  that  for  years  one  Govern- 
ment after  another  had  been  denouncing  these  bounties  and  had  been  taldng  every 
step  in  their  power  but  the  right  one  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  right  hon.  G-entle- 
man  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  has  twitted  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Council  with  being  no  longer  the  disciples  of  various  statesmen,  and  amongst 
others  he  mentioned  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  struck  me,  howe\'er.  that  in 
the  course  of  the  Debate  on  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  expre&secl  himself  in  a  very  different  manrer. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE   ON  THE  BOUNTIES. 

I  have  the  report  of  the  Debate,  and  I  find  two  expressions  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  opinion.  One  was  a  quotation  made  by  the  present  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  from  a  speech  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  reply  to  a  depu- 
tation on  the  subject  of  the  Sugar  Bounties.    This  is  what  he  said  :  — 

"  He  knew  it  had  been  said — sometimes  he  had  seen  it  put  strongly  in  the  journals — that  if 
foreign  countries  chose  to  pay  bounties,  or  anything  in  the  natare  of  bounties,  on  the  sugar 
which  they  exported,  and  thereby  supplied  us  with  an  article  cheaper  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  we  as  a  nation  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  advantage  of  their  folly,  and  that  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  as  to  the  effect  it  had  on  this  or  that  particular  trade.  He  wished  to  say  that 
he  entirely  dissented  from  that  view.  He  did  not  think  that  we  ought  to  comfort  ourselves 
with  arguments  such  as  those.  In  general,  he  agreed  in  principle  with  what  had  been  said  by 
so  many  there  present.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd, 
that  we  ought  not  by  any  legislative  enactment  to  interfere  to  prevent  other  countries  making 
use  of  their  natural  advantages  to  supply  us  with  the  products  which  they  could  supply  more 
advantageously  than  we  could.  But  that  principle  did  not  apply  to  a  case  in  which  by  legis- 
lative action  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  Government,  by  any  artificial  action  on  their  part,  they 
could  supply  us  with  an  article  which,  if  things  were  left  to  their  natural  courses,  we  could 
supply  as  cheaply,  or  more  cheaply,  ourselves." 

That  was  the  teaching  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Again  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
in  the  course  of  that  Debate,  answering  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present 
Member  for  Bodmin,  said  :  — 

"  The  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney)  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  we  had 
nothing  lO  do  with  questions  of  that  kind,  and  that  the  only  principle  which  we  were  to  go  on 
was  that  we  should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  If  that  is  so,  what  are 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  to  say  of  the  conduct  which  the  latter  and  his  colleagues  have  been  pursuing  for  so 
many  years — namely,  trying  to  prevent  the  country  from  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  by 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  French  and  other  Governments  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
bounties  which  was  apparently  productive  of  advantage  to  this  country  ?  " 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the  House  with  quotations  from  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo  ;  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 

COBDEN'S  EXPLICIT  TEACHING. 
Cobden  was  mentioned,  but  here  is  Cobden's  teaching  on  the  subject  :  — 

"  "VVedo  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  corn  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it  at  a  cheaper 
money  rate ;  we  require  it  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's  market ;  whether  it  becomes 
dearer  with  Free  Trade,  or  whether  it  becomes  cheaper  it  matters  not  to  us,  provided  the 
people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural  price,  and  every  source  of  supply  is  freely  open  as 
Nature  and  Nature's  God  intended  it  to  be;  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  satisfied." 

GLADSTONE'S  VIEWS  IN  1866  AND  1879. 

Mr.  Gladstone  also  was  most  emphatic  on  the  subject,  and  I  adhere  to  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  in  1866  when  he  was 
spealdng  of  the  Sugar  Convention  of  1864  for  the  Abolition  of  Bounties?  He 
said  :  — 

'•  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  but  perceive  that  that  would  be  a  beneficial 
arrangement,  beneficial  aJike  to  importers, refiners,  and  consumers." 

Returning  to  the  matter  in  1879,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  the  right,  hon.  Gentleman 
will  find  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee.    It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

"  If,  as  I  understand,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  continue  unaltered  I  think  that  both  the 
trader  and  the  workman  engaged  in  the  business  of  refining  sugar  have  great  reason  to 
complain.    My  desire  is  that  the  British  Ccnsnmer  should  have  both  sugar  and  every  other 
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commodity  at  the  lowest  possible  price  at  which  it  can  be  procured  without  arbitrary  favour  to 
any  of  those  engaged  in  the  competition ;  but  I  cannot  regard  with  favour  any  cheapness  which 
is  produced  by  means  of  the  concealed  subsidies  of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particular  industry,  and 
which  has  the  effect  of  crippling  and  distressing  capitalists  and  workmen  engaged  in  a  lawful 
branch  of  British  trade." 

And  again :  — 

"  If  they  were  bound  to  observQ  the  principles  of  equity  towards  foreign  countries,  they 
were  bound  to  observe  the  principles  of  equity  towards  their  own  subjects  ....  and  not  to 
suffer  them  to  be  crushed  by  the  competition  of  those  who  were  sustained  by  the  long  purse  of 
a  foreign  Government." 

These  are  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  entirely  endorse  the  step 
which  is  now  being  taken. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  POLICY  SOUND  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

I  give  the  present  Government  great  credit  for  having  at  last  taken  one  effective 
step  in  this  matter  in  one  important  part  of  the  Empire.  I  intend  to  support 
them,  because  I  think  that  this  measure  is  giving  practical  effect  to  what  has 
for  forty  years  been  the  theoretical  policy  of  successive  Governments.  Well,  Sir, 
when  the  Select  Committee  was  appointed  it  expressly  denied  that  countervailing 
duties  were  any  infraction  on  Free  Trade.  To  quote  the  exact  words  of  the 
Report,  it  was  not  "in  any  sense  of  the  term  Protection."  If  we  asked  for 
Protection,  we  shoidd  ask  that  the  duty  should  be  imposed  against  all  imported 
sugar,  whether  in  bounty-fed  States  or  not.  If  we  asked  for  reciprocity,  we 
should  ask  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  sugar  of  any  State  that  imposed 
a  duty  on  us.  But  we  do  not  ask  for  anything  of  the  sort.  We  say  it  is  a  capital 
thing  to  give  bounties  and  to  give  as  many  bounties  as  you  like ;  but  we  ask 
Government  to  intercept  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  prevent  them 
being  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  any  particular  industry.  That,  I  think, 
is  a  legitimate  step  to  take.  The  Select  Committee  would  have  recommended 
countervaihng  duties  had  it  not  been  that  evidence  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  that  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  would  interfere  with  the 
most  favoured  nation  clause  in  some  of  our  treaties.  Well,  Sir,  I  don't  believe 
it  would.  I  have  seen  a  most'  elaborate  opinion  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos,*  a  most 
eminent  lawyer,  pointing  out  that  the  exact  contrary  would  be  the  effect. 

THE   FREE   TRADE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  OUR  FISCAL  SYSTEM 
IS  MAINTAINED  BY  COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES, 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  system  of  countervaihng  duties  is  already  a  charac- 
teristic of  our  fiscal  arrangements.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  mentioned 
the  case  of  spirits,  and  read  an  article  from  the  French  Treaty  which  showed 
that  they  had  been  expressly  imposed  as  a  countervailing  duty.  But,  Sir,  that 
is  not  a  solitary  instance.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  Cus- 
toms, and  if  any  hon.  gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  on  pages  18  and 
23  of  that  document  he  will  be  able  to  confirm  what  I  say.  Not  only  have  you 
countervailing  duties  levied  in  the  case  of  spirits,  but  also  in  the  case  of  home 
manufactured  tobacco  as  against  foreign  manufactured  tobacco  ;  in  the  case  of 
cigars  manufactured  in  this  country  as  against  foreign  manufactured  cigars,  and 
in  the  case  of  chicory  as  against  imported  chicory.  But  it  may  be  said  that  all 
these  are  articles  that  bring  in  considerable  sums  to  the  Revenue.  I  want  to 
shw  that  these  countervailing  duties  are  imjDosed  absolutely  irrespective  of  any 
considerations  of  revenue.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  chloroform.  Chloroform  and 
ether  are  anaesthetics  which  relieve  an  enormous  amount  of  human  suffering.  If 
in  anything  it  was  desirable  to  have  free  trade  surely  it  is  desirable  that  you 
should  have  it  in  the  case  of  chloroform,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  for  use  in  your  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  But 
chloroform  and  ether  require  alcohol  in  their  preparation,  and  these  are  articles 
which  are  enormously  taxed.  In  the  Cape,  for  instance,  there  is  no  tax  on 
alcohol,  and  if  you  allowed  Free  Trade  in  these  articles  you  would  have  chloroform 


This  will  be  found  quoted  at  length  in  "  The  Truth  about  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties  " — 
as  is  also  the  full  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1879. 
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and  ether  sent  to  this  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  out  altogether  home 
manufacture.  You  clap  on  3s.  Id.  per  lb,  on  chloroform,  and  you  clap  on 
£1  6s.  2d.  per  gallon  on  sulphuric  ether.  Do  you  know  what  is  got  out  of  this 
surtax?  3s.  Id.  per  lb.  levied  on  imported  chloroform  brings  in  a  gross  revenue 
of  £12  a  year,  and  sulphuric  ether  at  £1  6s.  2d.  per  gallon  brings  in  a  gross 
revenue  of  £7.  Collodion  is  another  article  in  the  same  position.  You  tax  it 
to  the  extent  of  £1  Os.  5d.  per  gallon.  That  brings  in  £12  a  year.  Iodide  of 
ethyl  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  13s.  7d.  per  gallon,  and  does  not  bring  in  a  half- 
penny to  the  Revenue ;  the  duty,  in  fact,  is  absolutely  prohibitive.  Take  an 
article  in  general  use,  namely,  soap.  Surely  there  can  be  no  particular  reason 
for  taxing  soap.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
people  in  this  country  should  have  free  choice  of  any  soap  that  suits  their  taste 
or  skin.  Well,  Sir,  we  levy  a  tax  on  transparent  soap,  m  the  manufacture  of 
which  spirit  is  used,  of  3d.  per  lb.  With  what  result ;  That  we  get  a  gross 
revenue  of  £114.  In  confectionery  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit  has  been 
used  we  levy  a  countervailing  duty  of  ^d.  per  lb.  ;  this  brings  in  £488  a  year. 
On  confectionery  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  chocolate  the  amount 
brought  into  the  Revenue  is  £59  a  year.  We  levy  another  countervailing  duty 
upon  sweets  in  the  manufacture  of  which  chocolate  and  spirit  have  been  used, 
wliich  brings  in  £153  a  year. 

IF  SOUND  FOR  INDIA  WHY  NOT  FOR  OREAT  BRITAIN? 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  given  a  list  of  items  which  you  will  find  in  the  Report  of 
the  Customs  Commission,  which  abundantly  proves  that  these  countervailing 
duties  are  already  part  of  our  fiscal  system  and  are  levied  by  us  altogether 
inde]:)endently  of  revenue  considerations.  This  country  has  been  too  long  shilly- 
shallying in  the  matter,  and  "letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would."  At  last 
the  Grovemment  has  taken  a  practical  step.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  one  of  the  original  apostles  of  the  movement, 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  is  a  convert 
to  it  now ;  with  such  an  array  of  anti-bounty  men  in  the  Government  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  they  have  at  last  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  in  the  case  of  India, 
and  I  trust  that  the  example  they  have  set  with  regard  to  that  country  will  be 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  something  like  a  definite  policy  in  our  own  country 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  mischief  which  statesmen  for  the  last  40  years  have 
deplored  and  protested  against.  * 


THE  COLONIAL  SECRETARY  SUMS  UP  THE  CASE 
FOR  ACTION. 

After  rallying  Mr.  Courtney  (who  had  spoken  from  the  Government 
benches  in  support  of  the  Opposition)  on  his  favourite  attitude  of  the 
"  candid  critic,"  Mr.  Chamberlain,  went  on  to  deal  with  the  false 
assumptions  and  analogies  put  forward  by  that  gentleman  as  the  basis 
of  his  economic  argument  for  a  Laisser  faire  policy. 

DO  BOUNTIES  GIVE  ENGLAND   "CHEAP  SUGAR"? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  contended  to-night  that  a  bounty  differs  from 
a  protective  duty,  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  a  protective  duty,  because  a  bounty 
is  a  benefit  to  the  country  receiving  it  and  an  injury  to  the  country  giving  it. 
I  take  issue  on  both  those  statements.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to 
think  that  a  bounty  given  by  a  foreign  country  to  introduce  its  products  where 
they  could  not  naturally  go  is  equivalent  to  a  rather  extreme  hypothesis  he 
raised — namely,  the  possibility  that  Heaven  might  shower  twopenny  loaves  upon 
us.    There  is  a  difference  between  Heaven  and  foreign  governments.    The  bounty 

*  In  the  meantime,  the  immediate  and  direct  effects  of  the  Indian  Act  are  to  aggravate  the 
precarious  position  of  the  British  sugar  industry  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Vide 
Appendices  E  and  F. 
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of  Heaven  is  more  free ;  it  is  less  interested.  If  Heaven  ever  does  shower  two- 
jDenny  loaves  upon  us  it  will  not  be  because  it  has  gone  into  the  bakery  trade. 
I  think  the  comparison  is  altogether  unfair.  But  I  take  exception  to  his  first 
statement,  that  a  bounty  is  a  benefit  to  the  country  receiving  it.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  mental  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  which  I  desire  to 
purge,  that  a  bounty  is  the  cause  of  cheap  sugar.  No  doubt  if  the  fact  that 
sugar  at  the  present  time  is  half  the  price  it  was  so  many  years  ago,  were  due 
entirely  to  the  bounty  system,  I  admit  we  should  have  to  consider  very  carefully 
before  we  did  anything  to  prevent  that  system.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  the 
case.  The  low  price  of  sugar  is  due,  principally,  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  not  much,  if  any,  greater 
than  the  average  reduction  of  other  commodities  and  other  necessaries.  Therefore 
it  is  not  due  to  the  bounty,  and  when  I  come  a  little  later  to  consider  more 
earefully  the  question  of  cheapness,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  very 
little  of  the  reduction  in  price,  if  any,  is  due  to  the  giving  of  a  bounty.  Therefore 
I  deny  that  the  concession  of  a  bounty  is  an  advantage  to  the  country  receiving 
it.  It  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  this  respect — that  it  artificially  destroys  trades 
and  occupations  which  are  natural  to  the  country,  and  which,  once  destroyed, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  replace. 

PERHAPS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  KNOW  THEIR  OWN  BUSINESS. 

But  then  my  right  hon.  friend  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
country  giving  it.  Does  my  right  hon.  friend  suggest  that  every  other  country 
is  a  fool  in  regard  to  its  own  business?  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  'ihat  some  of  these 
countries,  at  any  rate,  know  their  business  as  well  as  we  do,  and  if  they  have 
given  bounties  for  now  something  like  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  if  they  have 
continually  increased  those  bounties,  perhaps  they  have  found  some  profit  in 
doing  it.  I  would  point  out  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  as  it  appears  to  have  escaped 
his  attention,  some  profits  which  they  have  eminently  gained  thereby.  The 
production  of  sugar  in  Germany,  for  instance,  and  in  France,  has  been  enormously 
extended  and  improved  owing  directly  to  the  bounties.  The  bounties  were  given 
in  accordance  with  the  production  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beet,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  production,  which  was  for  many  years  5  or  6  per  cent.,  has  now 
been  raised  11  or  12  per  cent.  If  that  stood  alone  it  might  be  held  by  foreign 
economists  to  be  some  justification  for  the  expense  they  had  been  put  to  in  the 
production  of  the  sugar.  There  is  one  general  remark  T  would  make  here  of  the 
whole  argument  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  If  bounties  are  an  advantage  to  the 
country,  why  does  he  at  ant  to  remove  them?  I  admit  I  could  not  quite  follow  his 
argument.  No  doubt  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  more  fortunate  than  myself, 
but  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  what  he  said  was  that  if  he  considered  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  this  country  he  would  not  wish  to  abolish 
bounties,  but,  as  he  takes  a  wide,  a  general,  a  magnificent,  a  cosmopolitan  view 
of  the  situation,  he  wishes  that  bounties  should  be  removed  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  countries  to  the  injury  of  his  own.*  I  think  I  have  rightly  understood  my 
right  hon.  friend's  argument. 

Mr.  Courtney  : — Quite  true. 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  : — A  philanthropy  which  takes  in  the  whole  world  and 
leaves  out  of  account  its  own  country  is  one  to  the  heights  of  which  I  confess  I 

*  Even  looking  at  it  from  the  cosmopolitan — and  not  the  national — point  of  view, 
Mr.  Courtney's  argument  for  a  Laisserfaire  policy  falls  to  the  ground  in  face  of  the  willingness  of 
all  the  European  Powers,  except  France,  to  abolish  their  Bounties,  pro uitZed  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  give  them  security  against  having  to  compete  with  bounty -fed  products  in  this  country, 
after  themselves  abolishing  Bounties.  The  Free  Trade  minority  in  France  too  appeals  to 
England  to  take  this  step,  and  so  force  the  hand  of  the  French  Government  against  the 
Protectionist  majority.  Vide  the  speech  of  M.  Yves  Guyot  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Dinner,  Dec.  20th,  1899,  in  which  he  urged  in  person  his  appeal  to  England, 
previously  made  in  "  Le  Siecle." 

"  Par  consequent,  meme  les  productions  de  sucre  frangais  doivent  souhaiter  tout 
^vtoement  qui  forcera  le  legislateur  k  modifier  le  systeme  actuel.  Que  les  Anglais  provoquent 
une  nouvelle  conference  de  Bruxelles,  qu'ils  obtiennent  de  I'Allemagne  et  de  I'Autriche  la 
suppression  des  primes,  que  la  France  soit  obligi§e  de  les  imiter,  il-y-a  tout  benefice  pour  les 
producteurs,  les  consommateurs  et  les  contribuables  frangais.  Loin  d'envisager  avec  crainte 
la  menace  des  Countervailing  duties,  je  dirais  que  nous  les  demandons:  car  ils  nous  obligeraient 
h  renoncer  d  ce  systeme  factice  et  ruineux  qu'on  peut  detinir  amsi  : 

Le  contribiiahle  francais paie  aux  producteurs  de  sucre  un  impot  qui  lui  interdO;  de  consommer 
le  Sucre  dont  il  a  provoque  la  production." 
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am  quite  incapable  of  attaining.  I  gather  that  hon.  Members  opposite  are  able 
to  sj'-mpathise  with  my  right  hon.  friend.  Whether  that  may  make  them  more 
popular  in  the  coimtry  to  which  they  belong,  but  whose  interests  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  world — whether  their  universal  philan- 
thropy will  really  be  more  acceptable  than  my  commonplace  patriotism,  I  must 
leave  to  the  House  to  decide. 

BOUNTIES   ARE    THE   BADGE   OF  INFEEIORTTY. 

One  other  remark  about  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  He  professed  to 
believe  that  the  prevalence  of  beet  over  cane  was  due  to  a  sort  of  natural  selection 
and  to  the  fact  that  beet  sugar  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  cane  sugar. 
That  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  figures  of  the  case  which  have  been  submitted 
to  me  by  the  authorities  in  this  matter.  The  cost  of  cane  sugar  under  the  mo.st 
favourable  circumstances  is  less  than  the  cost  of  beet  sugar  also  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  I  would  submit  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  who  shakes 
his  head — perhaps  his  knowledge  of  sugar  production  is  greater  tlian  mine — 
that  if  it  is  not  as  I  state  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  bounty,  for  why  on  earth 
should  foreign  countries  give  a  bounty  in  order  to  force  their  beet  sugar  into 
our  country  and  other  countries  if,  naturally  and  without  any  bounty,  beet  sugar 
would  be  cheaper  than  cane  sugar? 

A  CLEAR  CHALLENGE  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  course  of  this  Debate  has  run  upon  two  questions — the 
question  of  principle  and  the  question  of  expediency.  The  question  of  principle 
covers  the  whole  question  of  bounties.  It  covers  bounties  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  West  Indies,  Queensland,  and  Mauritius ;  it  covers  countervailing  duties  so 
far  as  they  affect  this  country  as  well  as  the  particular  question  of  India.  There 
is  also  the  question  of  expediency — that  is  to  say,  that,  granting  countervailing 
duties  may  be  i)roperly  applied  in  particular  cases,  you  would  then  have  to 
consider  the  merits  of  each  particular  case.  There,  of  course,  a  distini'tion  might 
be  drawn  between  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  ome  of  India,  or  of  any 
other  country.  I  trust  this  Debate  will  result  in  a  clear  issue  and  a  decision, 
by  an  undoubted  and  overwhelming  majority,  which  will  give  the  opinion  of, 
at  all  events,  this  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  question  of  principle. 

THE   "SMUGGLER'S  DOCTRINE"   OF  FREE  TRADE. 

Our  opponents  in  this  Debate,  and  generally,  claim  that  their  principles,  which 
they  associate  with  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  absolutely  preclude  the  con- 
sideration of  countervailing  duties  or  prohibition.  They  base  the  general  view 
of  the  situation  on  the  authority  of  what  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  calls  the  high  priests  of  the  orcler,  among  wdiom,  much  to  my 
surprise,  he  names  myself.  I  can  assure  him  he  does  me  too  much  honour.  I 
was  never  a  high  priest  at  all.  It  is  not  my  line.  But  they  base  this  conclusion 
in  the  first  place  on  the  authority  of  the  high  priests,  and  in  the 
second  place,  upon  a  theory  which  they,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  have 
evolved  themselves,  that  Free  Trade  consists  in  the  doctrine  that  cheapness,  by 
whatever  means  obtained,  is  the  great  object  of  our  legislation.  Now,  Sir,  we 
say,  on  the  contrary,  that  countervailing  duties  are  not  opposed  to  Free  Trade. 
We  absolutely  deny  it,  and  we  allege  that  bounties  are  the  very  worst  form  of 
Protection,  because  they  protect  the  foreigner,  not  in  his  own  market,  for  which 
there  might  possibly  be  som©  sort  of  justification,  at  all  events  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  but  they  protect  the  foreigner  in  our  market,  in  which  he  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  protection.  And,  Sir,  we  say,  secondly,  that  cheapness  is 
not,  and  never  was,  in  the  view  of  the  high  priests  of  Free  Trade,  the  primary 
object  of  Free  Trade,  and,  accordingly,  our  contention  is  that  we  can  counteract 
bounties  by  countervailing  duties,  or  secure  their  abolition  by  prohibition, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  derogating  from  our  character  of  orthodox  Free 
Traders.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  we  have  discovered  a  new 
Liberalism,  a  new  Radicalism,  a  new  trades  unionism,  and  now  there  is  a  n^w 
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Free  Trade  doctrine  of  which  the  originators  of  Free  Trade  were  absokitely 
ignorant,  and  which  I  beheve  they  would  have  repudiated.  The  new  Free  Trader 
has  changed  altogether  his  ideas  as  to  what  Free  Trade  consists  of,  and  I  think 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  new  Free  Traders  are  the 
true  friends  of  Free  Trade.  I  remember  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech 
he  made  on  one  occasion,  warned  his  bearers  not  to  give  the  sanction  of  religion 
to  abuses  which  were  not  religious,  because,  he  said,  if  you  do,  in  the  fall  of 
the  abuses  the  religion  may  go  also ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  cc.nnect  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  inevitable  sequence  between  the  abuses  vv^hich  have 
followed  the  proclamation  of  Free  Trade  and  the  original  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  you  will  be  creating  the  only  danger  from  which  Free  Trade  has  ever 
suffered.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  teach  the  people  of  this 
country  that  Free  Trade  is  inseparable  from  gross  injustice  and  from  unfair  attacks 
on  their  employment  and  occupations.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  was  daring  Members  of  the  Government  to  go  to 
their  constituents  and  say  that  in  given  circumstances  they  would  be  prepared 
to  propose  countervailing  duties  in  this  country.  I  should  not  be  at  all  afraid 
to  go  to  my  constituents  and  propose  them.  I  think  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  growing  feehng  in  the  country,  which  to  a  certain  extent  alarms  me,  that 
injustices  have  attended  Free  Trade  which  ought  not  to  have  attended  Free 
Trade  and  which  are  not  due  to  Free  Trade ;  and  the  pressure  of  tho.se  injiistices 
has  to  my  mind  produced  so  great  an  impression  on  the  working  classes'  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  that  I  am  sometimes  alarmed  lest  they  should  go  a  great 
deal  further  than  I  do,  and  lest  they  should  be  ready,  not  only  to  remove  the 
abuses,  but  to  deny  the  doctrine  and  principle  of  Free  Trade.  I  think  that  is 
a  real  danger  and  worthy  of  some  consideration.  I  think  Free  Trade  is  therefore, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  danger  from  its  friends. 

BEWARE  OF  FALSE  PROPHETS. 

Free  Trade  is  a  political  religion,  and  it  has  had  to  endure  the  hard  fate  of 
all  religions,  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  Since  it  was  promulgated  in  its  original 
purity  it  has  suffered  from  the  work  of  annotators  and  commentators  and  falsa 
prophets,  and  as  a  result  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  has  become  a  dogma  and 
the  religion  a  fetish,  and  I  think  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  original  fount  of 
inspiration  and  try,  if  we  can,  to  clear  this  religion  of  the  corruption  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  it  and  to  remove  from  it  all  the  j-esult  of  the  fanaticism  of 
certain  subsecjuent  prof(-,&sors,  like  my  old  friend  Lord  Farrer. 

LORD  FARRER'S  FACTS,  FIGURES  AND— FORECASTS ! 

It  would  be  absurd  to  answer  in  a  debate  of  this  kind  witliout  alluding  to 
Lord  Farrer,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  fans  et  origo  of  it.  Every  argument 
used  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  has  been  taken  from  Lord  Farrer.*  He  is 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  public  servants,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  he  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  maintain  bounties  and  prevent  their  abolition 
during  the  last  twenty  years.    He  has  been  full  of  arguments  and  facts  and 

*  It  is  quite  true  that  "every  argument "  may  be  found  somewhere  or  other  in  the  pages  of 
the  late  Lord  Farrer's  voluminous  writings  or  siaeeches  on  this  Sugar  Bounty  question,  But  in 
one  utterance  is  also  frequently  to  be  found  in  these  same  pages  the  answer  to  another. 
Compare,  for  instance,  his  address  to  the  Cobden  Club  in  1897  with  that  in  1898.  In  1897,  he 
says :  "  Upon  that  point  (sugar  bounties)  we  as  Free  Traders  must  walk  warily.  We  must 
admit  to  the  fullest  degree  that  sugar  bounties  are  an  abomination,  and  we  must  not,  because 
they  m.ake  sugar  a  little  cheaper  in  this  country,  say  they  ought  to  he  continued.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  able  in  any  fair  way  to  get  foreign  nations  to  do  away  with  their  bounties  we 
ought  to  wish  him  God  speed,"  &c.,  &c. 

Twelve  months  later  a  very  different  line  is  taken:  "  I  am  almost  disposed  to  regret  that 
we  have  admitted  as  much  as  we  have  about  the  evils  of  bounties.  Of  course  every  Free 
Trader  knows  they  are  very  bad,  and  every  Free  Trader  would  wish  that  they,  like  differential 
duties,  were  abolished  everywhere ;  but  in  this  particular  instance  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  best  line  to  take  is  to  say  plainly  and  strongly  that  these  bounties  give  England  cheap  sugar,  and 
that  we  should  do  nothing  by  legislation  to  i^revent  cheap  sugar  from  coming  to  this  country." 

In  the  Cobden  Club  pamphlet  No.  CXIII.,  Mr.  Cox,  a  disciple  of  the  late  Lord  Farrer  in 
this  Bounty  question,  naively  exposes  the  fallacy  underlying  the  "  Cheap  Sugar  "  cry  and  shows 
how  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  bounty-fed  producer  to  "  add  the  whole  of  the  bounty  to  his 
own  bank  balance,"  without  sharing  a  farthing  with  the  consumer. 
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statistics,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  in  1881,  the  year  in  which  I  made  certain 
utterances  quoted  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  I  was 
greatly  influenced  by  what  he  said.  I  am  not  ashamed,  but  I  am  jDroud,  of  having 
been  influenced  by  so  able  and  experienced  a  public  servant,  by  his  statements, 
by  his  knowledge,  by  the  facts  which  he  produced  ;  and  I  will  go  further  and 
say  that  I  was  led  to  believe  in  the  predictions  he  then  made,  every  one  of 
which  hais  been  falsified  by  subsequent  events.  I  am  still  ready  to  believe  in  his 
facts,  I  am  still  ready  to  believe  in  his  statistics ;  but  never  again  will  I  believe 
in  his  prophecy. 

COBDEN'S  IDEAL. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  no  justification  whatever  in  the  writings  or  speeches 
of  any  of  the  great  Free  Traders  of  the  doctrine  that  countervailing  duties  are 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  That  is  a  challenge.  Some  quotations 
which  I  had  noted  have  already  been  made  to  the  House,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
them.  Mr.  Cobden  gave  two  definitions  of  Free  Trade.  He  defined  it  as  being 
the  abolition  of  protective  duties.  Countervailing  duties  are  not  protective.  A 
countervailing  duty,  as  its  name  applies,  is  a  duty  strictly  confined  to  counter- 
vailing the  advantage  given  by  a  bounty ;  it  does  not  go  beyond  that,  and  it 
does  not  protect  the  industry  to  which  it  applies.  Another  definition  that 
Mr.  Cobden  gave  was  that  Free  Trade  was  to  enable  the  consumers  in  every 
country  to  obtain  what  they  desire  in  the  cheapest  and  the  best  market. 
[Opposition  cheers.]  Yes,  but  that  is  not  all.  That  is  .where  you  stop.  But 
Mr.  Cobden  added:  "At  its  natural  price,"  and  that  is  what  hon.  Members 
opposite  have  forgotten.  They  have  remembered  the  "  cheapness,"  but  have  for- 
gotten the  "  natural  price."  Now  the  main  object  of  the  great  Free  Traders  was 
to  secure  the  natural  course  of  production  and  of  exchange.  That  was  the  argu- 
ment again  and  again  elaborated  in  all  their  speeches.  Their  ideal  was  that 
each  country  should  produce  what  it  was  naturally  best  fitted  to  produce  and 
exchange  it  without  artificial  arrangements.  The  great  Free  Traders  denounced 
all  artificial  arrangements  which  turned  their  trade  into  unnatural  channels. 
They  disapproved  of  Protection  whenever  it  turned  labour  and  capital  into 
operations  which  might  be  considered  to  be  artificial  and  unnatural,  and  which 
would  be  unremunerative  under  ordinary  and  natural  conditions.  But  they 
advocated  countervailing  duties  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
restore  equality. 

ADAM  SMITH  AND  COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES. 

Now,  I  am  going  back  to  the  original  founder  of  Free  Trade — to  Adam  Smith. 
Mr.  Cobden  said  to  Mr.  Bright  that  he  would  take  Adam  Smith  in  his  hand  and 
would  go  up  and  down  the  country  preaching,  with  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations 
for  his  text-book,  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  and  so  convert  the  nation. 
Adam  Smith  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  argued  against  protective  duties  and 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  but  he  said  there  were  certain  cases  in  which  a  nation 
might  impose  duties  to  protect  their  home  industry.  The  first  case  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  discussion.  The  second  case,  in  which  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  lay  some  burden  on  the  foreigner  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry,  is  when  some  tax  is  imposed  at  home  on  the  produce  of  the  latter  ; 
in  this  case  it  seems  reasonable  that  an  equal  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
like  produce  of  the  form.er.  By  what  reasoning  does  he  arrive  at  this  suggestion? 
Adam  Smith  did  not  contemplate  bounties  as  we  understand  them,  but  you  will 
find  his  reasoning  applies  equally  to  countervailing  duties.    He  says  :  — 

"  This  tax  would  not  give  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  domestic  industry,  nor  would 
it  turn  to  a  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of  the  stock  of  labour  of  the  country  than 
would  naturally  go  it." 

That  is  true  of  countervailing  duties.    He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away 
by  the  tax  into  a  less  natural  direction." 

Substitute  "  bounty  "  for  "  tax  "  and  you  have  the  exact  argument.  That  is 
exactly  the  argument  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  tliis  Debate. 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  the  spirit  duty  and  other  duties  which  we  impose 
as  compensatory  to  the  home  tariff  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Glasgow. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  noted — it  is  rather  a  special  point — that  we  hare 
actually  put  a  countervailing  duty  upon  West  Indian  rmn  to  prevent  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  West  Indies  from  having  an  advantage  in  this  market,  at  the 
same  time  refusing  to  West  Indian  producers  to  put  them  on  an  equality  with 
regard  to  their  other  productions.  Then  again,  take  the  case  of  the  Indian  cotton 
duties.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  cotton  duties — the  case  of  a  protective  duty 
put  on  cotton  from  this  country — the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  avowed  it 
to  be  his  intention  and  desire  to  place  the  cotton  industry  on  exactly  equal  terms 
in  Bombay  and  Manchester,  and  he  put  on  an  Excise  duty  which  was  intended 
to  produce  equality.  Then  equality  is  what  we  are  striving  at!  l^ut  if  equality 
in  cotton  and  in  rum,  why  not  in  sugar?  Remember  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
result  has  been  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer.  If  the  Excise  duty  on 
rum  were  taken  away  the  English  consumer  of  rum  would  get  it  5d.  per  gallon 
cheaper,  and  if  the  Excise  duty  on  Indian  cotton  were  taken  off  the  Indian  con- 
sumer would  get  it  5  per  cent,  cheaper.  Therefore,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin  and  the  inconsistent  doctrine  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton,  these  surtaxes  ought  never  to  have  been 
imposed,  because  they  add  to  the  price  of  the  consumer  and  interfere  with  the 
privileges  of  the  great  god  Cheapness,  which  they  all  adore. 

THE  "CHEAP  SUGAR  IN  DANGER"  CRY. 

Let  us  consider  this  question  of  cheapness  a  little  more  closely.  How  much 
does  the  consumer  gain  by  the  bounties  in  regard  to  cheapness?  I  think  he 
gains  very  little.  I  have  been  considering  this  question  lately  in  the  light  of 
further  information,  and  I  think  I  and  others  have  been  mistaken  in  atttributing 
a  large  proportion  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  influence  of  the 
bounties.  Now,  let  me  make  it  clear  to  the  House.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of 
cane  sugar  is  £8,  and  that  the  cost  of  German  beet  sugar  is  £9.  Suppose  the 
German  bounty  is  30s.  That  enables  the  Germans  to  undersell  the  cane  sugar. 
In  the  first  pace,  £1  of  the  bounty  goes  to  cover  the  increase  of  cost  of  the  beet 
sugar.  That  leaves  10s.  which  the  German  producer  has  in  hand,  and  he  may 
give  it  if  he  likes  to  the  English  consumer.  But  does  he  give  it?  Is  he  such  a 
fool?  All  that  is  necessary  for  him  is  to  give  a  trifle  above  the  cane  price.  If 
he  can  sell  his  sugar  at  £7  19s.  he  would  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  sugar  which 
would  come  in  at  £8,  and  all  that  he  has  to  give  away  is  Is.  a  ton.  The  rest 
either  goes  to  meet  the  difference  between  the  natural  price  between  the  beet  and 
the  cane,  or  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  producer.  I  challenge  iny  right  hon. 
friend  the  Member  for  Bodmin,  or  anyone  else,  to  prove  that,  out  of  a  bounty 
of  30s.,  more  than  an  infinite.simal  proportion  ever  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
the  consumer  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Courtney  : — But  the  producers  compete  among  themselves. 

Mr.  J,  Chamberlain: — But  the  competitors  are  not  quite  so  rabid  as  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  .suggested ;  they  are  not  so  foolish.  No  man  in  conipetition 
cuts  his  price  down  lower  than  is  necessary.  If  they  can  provide  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  is  required  from  foreign  producers  by  excluding  cane  sugar,  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  they  arrange  among  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cut  down  the  price  more  than  is  neceissary  to  fill  their  mills,  and  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  cut  out  the  cane  sugar.  I  wish  here  to  quote  Lord  Farrer  on 
this  question.  In  his  last  pamphlet — ^his  pamphlets  follow  each  other  very 
quickly — Lord  Farrer  said  :  — 

"  How  far  the  abolition  of  sugar  bounties  would  raise  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer 
appears  to  be  very  doubtful.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  effect  of  the  bounties  has  been 
much  exaggerated." 

I  think  that  the  effect  of  the  bounties  to  the  consumer  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  but  not  so  in  regard  to  the  producer.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
opinion  that  the  difference  in  price  is  not  much.  Lord  Farrer  still  maintains  that 
a  certain  increase  in  price  will  result  from  legislation  in  the  shape  of  countervailing 
duties,  and  on  that  ground  chiefly  he  is  opposed  to  it,  becanse  he  says  that 
cheapness  of  price  to  the  consumer  is  the  main  object  to  be  attained.  On  the 
first  question  of  principle,  then,  I  say  that  our  position  is  that  countervailing 
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duties  are  matters  of  expediency  to  be  judged  in  each  case  on  their  merits,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Free  Trade  which  would  exclude  their  consideration. 

THE  "MERCANTILE  SYSTEM"  OR  "SANE  IMPERIALISM"? 

My  fear  is  that  tnere  is  a  tendenc}^  on  the  part  of  some  hon.  gentlemen  to 
return  to  that  miercantile  system  which  Avas  tiie  curse  of  our  colonial  empire. 

was  that  system  which  lost  us  the  United  States  of  America  and  estranged 
from  us  many  of  our  most  promising  colonies.  And  what  was  that  mercantile 
system?  It  was  that  the  interests  of  our  colonies  should  be  subordinated  and 
put  on  one  side  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  British  consumers  and  producers, 
it  is  based  on  the  subordination  of  colonial  interests  and  colonial  opinicm  to 
British  interests  and  British  opinion  ;  and  it  seems  now  that  there  are  ]3ersons 
who  hold  that  the  interests  of  the  East  Indies,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Mauritius, 
and  of  Queensland*  are  comparatively  of  no  importance,  that  the  local  opinion 
of  these  places  is  to  be  sneered  at ;  and  that  when  the  planters  say  they  are 
going  to  be  ruined  they  are  to  be  told  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  and  are  making  fortune®  as  hard  as  they  can  go.  That  is  the 
line  taken  in  deference  to  a  number  of  pedantic  economists,  and  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  working  classes.  We  are  told  that  we  should  be  "  sane 
Imperialists."  That  is  not  sane  Imperialism.  That  is  insane  Imperialism, 
whatever  else  it  is,  and  it  tends  to  produce  a  state  of  feeling  between  us  and  the 
colonies  which  I  for  one  exceedingly  regret. 

BOUNTIES  ARREST  THE  NATURAL  FLOW  OF  CAPITAL. 

Then,  it  is  said  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  was  not  to  put 
on  countervailing  duties,  but  to  encourage  better  methods  of  production.  That 
has  often  been  said  about  the  West  Indies  and  other  colonies ;  but  it  is  an 
absurd  argument,  and  shows  entire  ignorance  of  the  situation.  You  cannot 
encourage  better  production,  vou  cannot  introduce  new  energy  and  new  capital, 
unless  you  can  give  stability  to  the  industry,  f  What  is  my  position  at  this 
moment?  Have  I  not  been  for  months,  I  may  almost  say  for  two  years,  con- 
sidering night  and  day  methods  by  which  the  past  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies 
might  be  restored,  and  by  which  the  fatal  effects  of  bounties  might  be  removed? 
And  my  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  largel}^  bent  to  securing,  among  other 
things,  the  introduction  of  fresh  capital  and  fresh  energy.  I  went  to  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  largest  undertakings  in  this  country,  who  have  the 
possession  of  the  largest  capital  and  have  shown  the  greatest'  energy  ;  and  at 


*  For  the  text  of  the  petitions  from  Queensland  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  Imperial 
Government  vide  "Truth"  about  the  Sugar  Bounties,"  pages  155—164. 

After  the  events  of  the  last  six  months,  and  the  magnificent  rally  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
mother  country,  it  will  surely  go  hard  with  politicians  of  either  party  in  this  country  who 
venture  to  sneer  at  "  local  opinion  in  these  places  "  in  future. 

!•  Compare  the  Report  of  the  "Times"  Special  Commissioner  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
writes  on  September  8th  last:—"  It  is  not  in  this  direction  (in  prices)  that  the  pressu.-e  of  the 
bounties  is  most  severely  felt.  Lacking  capital,  and  with  credit  grievously  impaired  by  the 
existing  burdens  on  their  estates  and  by  the  continuous  fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  they 
produce,  the  West  Indian  planters  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  unable  to  march  with  the 
times,  to  adopt  new  methods  and  appliances,  and  generally  to  equip  themselves  for  a  competi- 
tion which,  whether  bounties  continue  to  exist  or  not,  will  never  henceforth  be  less  than  severe. 
Their  one  requirement  is  fresh  capital  to  enable  them  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  to  bring  up" 
their  methods  and  appliances  to  the  highest  level  which  science  and  mechanical  skill  may 
enable  them  or  their  competitors  to  attain ;  and  fresh  capital  is  scarcely  to  be  had  on  any 
terms,  is  certainly  not  to  be  had  at  ordinary  market  rates  so  long  as  the  bounties  darken  the 
whole  future  of  the  industry  and  render  precarious  any  and  all  attempts  to  restore  it  to  a 
normal  condition  of  stability.  No  one  will  lend  money  to  a  trader  whose  business  is  liable  to 
be  suddenly  brought  to  naught  by  circumstances  not  of  nature's  making,  entirely  beyond  his 
own  control,  and  only  too  likely  to  be  wrested  to  their  own  advantage  by  rivals  who  would  fain 
compass  his  ruin.  The  natural  vicissitudes  of  trade  can  always  be  averaged  and  discounted. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  turn  of  the  bounty  screw  is  an  indeterminate  factor  in  the  calculation 
which  either  arrests  the  flow  of  capital  altogether  or  sterilizes  it  by  intercepting  its  normal  and 
legitimate  returns.  The  shrewdest  observers  of  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies  are,  I  think, 
agreed  that  the  direct  effect  of  bounties  on  the  price  of  sugar  is  the  least  part  of  the  mischief 
wrought  by  them ;  the  worst  harm  they  do  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  instability  and  impotence 
they  inflict  on  an  industry  which  but,  for  their  blighting  influence,  might  look  forward  to  a 
future  not  indeed  brilliant  as  compared  with  the  irrecoverable  past,  but  still  full  of  hope  and 
encouragement  as  compared  with  the  almost  hopeless  present." 
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this  moment  I  have  a  statement  by  one  of  these  parties  that  he  would  to-morrow 
engage  to  invest  a  million  sterling  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies  if  the  Government  would  guarantee  him  against  an  increase  in  the  bounties 
that  are  now  given  by  foreign  countries  to  beet  sugar. 

A  GliEAR  ISSUE. 

I  would  say  then,  in  conclusion,  that  it  appears  to  me  the  issues  before  us 
are  simple.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  such 
an  overwhelming,  over-mastering  principle,  either  in  connection  with  Free 
Trade  or  anything  else,  as  to  put  countervailing  duties  out  of  court,  and  prevent 
their  consideration  on  their  merits.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  decide 
whether  we  are  willing  to  overrule  the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  the  authorita- 
tive representatives  of  Indian  interests,  and  whether  we  are  to  do  that  avowedly 
in  the  interests — ^the  very  indirect  interests  as  I  consider — of  the  British  con- 
sumer. These  are  the  two  principles,  at  any  ;rate,  that  are  to  be  decided  by 
our  vote  to-night.  But  I  go  one  step  further.  I  would  say  also  that,  in  my 
opinion,  even  if  we  thought  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Grovernment  to  be  wrong, 
we  should  still  hesitate  before  we  over-ruled  it.  But,  Sir,  the  Government  hold 
and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  that  opinion,  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  was  right  in  relieving  the  burden  imposed 
by  this  most  pernicious  system  of  bounties,  in  securing  to  one  of  the  stajile 
productions  of  India  equal  opportunity  with  its  foreign  competitors,  and  in 
neutralising  the  arbitrary  advantage  which  the  foreigner  is  seeking  to  obtain  in 
a  market  to  which  he  has  no  natural  claim. 


THE  OLD  POLICY  UNDER  A  NEW  NAME  ? 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  wound  up  the  Debate  on  behalf  of 
the  Opposition.  While  realising  "  how  very  far  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  India  "  this  Debate  went,  and  while  agreeing  thoroue-hly 
with  the  Government  that  bounties  were  bad,  he  thought  the  best 
policy  to  secure  their  abolition  was  "the  pursuance  of  our  remonstrance" 
against  the  action  of  the  boanty-giving  Powers.  What  this  policy 
means — or  whether  it  is  simply  the  old  policy  of  "  Inaction  "  under 
another  name — was  not  made  clear.   If  by    Remonstrance  "  he  means 

Passive  Remonstrance,"  then  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  wil- 
fully ignores  both  the  teaching  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  the  moral 
of  the  whole  Debate.  If  he  proposes  fco  "  remonstrate  "  with  "  nothing 
in  his  hands  but  lectures,  exhortations  and  supplications,"  he  might, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  has  expressed  it,  "  as  well  spare  himself  the  trouble 
and  somewhat  humiliating  attitude." 

The  Question  was  then  put,  and  the  House  divided — Ayes,  152  ;  Noes,  293. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  PEESENT  INTEENATIONAL  SITUATION. 
The  international  situation  and  the  opportuneness  of  the  present 
movement  for  securing  the  general  aboUtion  of  the  bounty  system  by 
international  agreement  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Eeport  by  the 
British  Delegates  to  the  Brussels  Conference  for  the  suppression  of 
Sugar  Bounties  (on  page  4  of  the  Blue  Book  C — 8938). 

"  It  seems  clear  in  tliese  circumstances  there  are  at  present  but  two  methods 
of  securing  the  suppression  of  the  bounty  system. 

"  1.  By  coming  to  some  arrangement  for  such  modification  or  limitations  in  the 
French  and  Russian  systems  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  other  sugar-producing 
States,  in  return  for  the  suppression  of  their  bounties ;  and 

*'  2.  By  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention  between  a  certain  number  of  the  sugar- 
producing  States,  providing  for  the  total  suppression  of  sugar  bounties  within 
their  dominions,  and  engaging  that  they  will  either  impose  countervailing  duties 
on,  or  prohibit  the  entry  of,  bounty-fed  sugar  coming  from  States  which  cannot 
be  induced  to  become  parties  to  the  Convention. 

"  The  market  of  the  United  States  is  already  rendered  unprofitable  by  this 
means  to  all  bounty-fed  sugar.  All  the  Continental  sugar-producing  States,  by 
means  of  customs  duties  and  internal  legislation,  reserve  the  entire  supply  of 
the  home  market  to  the  home  producer  of  sugar,  and  the  English,  and,  to  a 
rapidly  increasing  extent,  the  Indian  market  thus  become  essential  for  the  surplus 
sugar  production  of  the  European  countries.  Any  steps  by  which  these  markets 
might  be  closed  to  bounty-fed  sugar  must,  therefore,  have  a  decisive  effect  in 
securing  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  bounty  system." 

"THE  WOEK  OF  BOUNTIES  IS  OVEE." 
It  is  equally  clearly  set  forth  in  the  dispatches  forwarded  by  E.  C. 
Ozanne,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  representatives  at  the  Conference^ 
to  the  India  Office  from  Brussels,  and  published  in   Blue  Book 
(C.  9287). 

Extract  from  Dispatcli  dated  Brussels,  June  ISth,  1898,  2->(iff(^  18. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Conference  will  break  up  at  once,  if  at  the  next  meeting, 
fixed  for  the  24th,  the  British  delegates  are  not  empowered  to  consent  to  the 
insertion  in  an  otherwise  satisfactory  Convention  of  a  clause  binding  the  States 
joining  in  the  Convention,  either  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  bounty-fed  sugar, 
or  to  neutralize  the  bounty  by  a  countervailing  duty. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  received  an  important  assurance  from  the 
President  of  the  Conference  that  if  England  agrees  to  the  penal  clause,  he  will 
guarantee  the  accession  of  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and  Holland.  It  is  certain 
that  neither  France  or  Russia  could  afford  to  remain  outside,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  readily  join. 

"  We  have  drawn  up  a  paper,  in  which  we  endeavour  to  show  reasons  why 
England  can  hardly  decline  to  accept  the  solution  thus  offered.   I  have  no  copy. 

"  We  are  satisfied  that  the  price  of  sugar  will  not  rise  above  the  average  price 
of  the  last  decade,  if  such  an  international  agreement  were  arrived  at.  Nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  brought  down  in  recent  years 
by  increased  production  rather  than  by  a  continuance  of  the  bounties ;  though  of 
course,  it  is  true  that  the  increased  production  was  induced  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  bounties — but  the  work  of  bounties  is  over.  Their  continuation  can  only 
work  mischief,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  universal  feeling. 

"  The  Convention  would  not  tend  to  cause  a  fall  in  production,  but  on  the 
other  hand  would  favour  fair  competition  between  cane  and.  beet  sugar,  so  as  to 
supply  fully  the  world's  demand  at  a  low  price. 

"  I  need  not  discuss  the  fallacies  underlying  the  popular  cry  of  '  cheap  sugar 
etc.,  etc." 
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APPENDIX  B. 


1.  RESOLUTION  passed  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(supported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Confectionery  Trades  Section  of 

the  Chamber),  June  12th,  1899. 

"  That  this  Chamber,  having  regard  to  its  resolution  of  February  4th,  1898,* 
thinks  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  a  settlement  of  the  Sugar  Bounty  Question, 
and  requests  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  enter  as  soon  as  practicable  into  a 
convention  with  Austria,  Germany,  and  other  Powers  who  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  abolish  bounties,  such  convention  to  contain  a  penal  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  entry  of  bounty-fed  sugar  into  the  territories  of  the  contracting 
Powers." 

2.  RESOLUTION  passed  at  a  Public  Meeting  held  in  Glasgow, 
June  8th,  1899  (confirming  a  !  Memorial  to  the  same  efi'ect  forwarded 


*  Resolution  or  Feb.  4,  1898. — "  That  in  the  ophiion  of  this  Meeting  Foreign  State 
Bounties  which  'protect'  foreign  grown  and  foreign  refined  Sugar  in  British  Markets  to  the 
prejudice  of  British  Home  and  Colonial  industries  are  a  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  and  that  their  abolition  is  called  for  in  the  true  interests  of  British  Commerce." 

t  Extracts  fiiom  the  Memoiiial  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  : — "  This  Chamber 
has  examined  and  given  most  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  effect  upon 
British  interests  of  the  Sugar  Bounties  paid  by  Foreign  Governments,  and  is  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  these  bounties  h-ive  worked,  and  are  working,  great  evils  to  the  sugar  trade  and 
inter-related  trades  of  this  Country,  as  well  as  vital  injury  to  many  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies. 

"  It  has  been  urged  that,  mainly  owing  to  the  operation  of  Foreign  Bounties,  the  price  of 
sugar  to  consumers  in  this  Country  has  been  reduced  from  about  £22  per  ton  in  1881,  to  about 
£11  per  ton,  at  the  present  time;  but  this  Chamber  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  index 
prices  of  general  commodities  in  this  Country  prove  a  general  average  fall  of  almost  equal 
severity;  and,  general  commodities  not  being  affected  by  bounties,  this  manifestly  shows  that 
the  explanation  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  bounties. 

"  This  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  Foreign  Bomities  has  tended  to  lower 
the  prices  of  sugar  in  this  Country,  but  considers  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fall  which  has 
taken  place  can  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 

"  To  calculate  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  consequent  on  Sugar  Bounties  specifically, 
involves  so  many  complex  considerations,  that  this  Chamber  does  not  think  it  can  be  stated 
with  the  accuracy  necessary  to  make  the  calculation  reliable. 

"  Estimates  of  the  amount  of  a  probable  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  Country,  in 
the  event  of  a  discontinuance  of  Foreign  Bounties,  have  been  put  forward.  These  vary  from 
nothing  at  all,  to  as  much  as  £1  10s.  per  ton.  Even  were  £1  10s.  per  ton  certain  to  be  realised 
the  Chamber  would  not  find  justification  in  that  for  longer  tolerating  the  bounties.  The 
amount  of  the  rise,  if  to  23s.  4d.  per  ton,  would  be  but  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound— 
an  amount  not  likely  to  injure  materially  manufacturers  of  jams  or  confections  or  ordinary 
consumers.  On  this  point  reference  is  made  to  the  Eeport  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission, 
pp.  64  to  85. 

"  It  has  to  be  not^d  that  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  loss  or  profit  will  destroy  or 
make  an  industry.  In  the  broad  view  of  the  well-being  of  a  country  at  large,  such  small 
percentage  is  in  itself  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  greater  gain  to  the  country,  arising 
from  the  costs  of  production  being  expended  in  that  country  itself — as  for  the  wages  and 
numerous  employments  and  services  essential  to  the  production.  It  is  in  this  larger  aspect  that 
the  policy  of  Foreign  Nations  in  paying  bounties  upon  the  sugar  they  export,  becomes  intelli- 
.gible,  and,  within  limits,  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  wise  policy  for  these  Countries,  so  long  as 
Free  Trade  Countries  will  receive  their  exportations. 

"  This  Chamber  is  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  is  opposed  alike  to  protective  duties  on 
imports  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  protective  bounties  on  Exports  on  the  other. 

"  Your  Memorialists,  however,  see  in  export  '  Bounties,'  possibilities  of  greater  danger  and 
■evil  to  this  Country  than  arises  from  protective  duties.  By  bounties  Foreign  Nations  are 
enabled,  singly  or  in  groups,  without  limit  or  qualification  beyond  their  own  discretion,  to 
intervene  with  crushing  effect  on  the  internal  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies. 
Manifestly,  by  these  Bounties,  uncontrolled  in  the  interest  of  this  Country,  Foreign  Nations 
can,  at  will,  ruin  many  branches  of  trade  or  agriculture  in  this  Free  Trade  Country.  Against 
such  methods  of  trading  by  Foreign  Competitors,  private  persons  in  this  Country  and  in  its 
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to  the  Government  by  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  March 
24  th,  1899). 

"  1.  That  this  meeting  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  shipowners  and  others 
interested  in  the  trade  of  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  regards  with  appre- 
hension and  alarm  the  serious  injury  to  the  interests  of  Clreat  Britain  and  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  arising  from  the  continuance  and  threatened  extension 
of  the  payment  of  bounties  by  foreign  states  with  a  view  to  their  own  advantage." 

"  2.  That  in  the  interests  of  British  sugar-producing  colonies,  the  British 
sugar-refining  industry,  and  inter-related  trades,  this  meeting  urges  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  immediate  and  effective  steps  by  prohibition,  countervailing 
duties,  or  such  otlier  means  as  in  their  wisdom  may  seem  best  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  foreign  export  bounties  on  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom." 

3.  RESOLUTION  passed  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,, 
June  12th,  1899. 

"  That  this  Chamber,  believing  the  Foreign  Bounty  System  to  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  recognising  the  serious  consequences  which 
would  be  entailed  upon  our  sugar  industries  by  further  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
question,  hereby  supports  the  memorial  of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  dated  24th  March,  1899,  and  urges  Her  Majesty's  GoA^ern- 
ment  to  take  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  secure  the  abolition  of  foreign 
state  bounties  on  sugar  in  order  to  restore  to  our  home  and  colonial  sugar 
industries  the  possibility  of  free  competition  in  British  markets,  of  which  they 
have  so  long  been  unjustly  deprived  by  the  operations  of  those  bounties." 


Dependencies  are  helpless  to  contend,  because  they  have  opposed  to  them  not  only  the  skill  and 
natural  advantages  rightfully  belonging  to  their  Foreign  Competitors,  but  also  the  practically 
unlimited  means  and  influence  of  the  Governments  of  the  bounty-giving  Countries  of  Europe. 

"It  is  only  the  British  Government,  therefore,  that  can  efficiently  stand  between  the 
interests  at  stake  in  this  Country,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  &c.,  and 
Foreign  Governments  who  grant  Bounties  upon  Sugar  exported  by  their  Traders. 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  the  British  Government  has  already  delayed  too  long  in 
taking  action  for  the  protection  of  the  important  interest  involved  in  the  Sugar  Bounties- 
question. 

"  This  Chamber  finds  itself  in  accord  with  the  unanimous  view  of  Her  Majesty's  Delegates 
to  the  Brussels  Conference  where  they  state  that '  if  no  solution  can  be  obtained,  it  is  possible 
that  a  still  worse  state  of  affairs  may  result  by  the  increase  of  bounties  in  various  Countries.' 

"  Your  Memorialists  would  point  out  that  Sugar  Bounties  have  been  granted  by  Foreign 
Nations  without  the  approval  or  consent  of  this  Country,  and  wholly  in  what  these  Nations 
believed  was  their  own  interest.  Your  Memorialists  therefore  know  no  reason,  beyond  that  of 
friendly  expediency,  for  limiting  the  freedom  of  this  Country  in  either  wholly  prohibiting  the 
importation  into  it  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  or  imposing  adequate  countervailing  duties. 

"  Sugar  growers  in  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  sugar  refiners  and  manufacturers 
in  this  Country,  with  their  inter-related  trades,  do  not  seek  any  protection  or  favour  whatever. 
All  they  ask  is  a  fair  field  of  competition.  Their  request  for  an  equal  '  open-door '  with 
foreigners  to  their  own  customers,  who  are  their  fellow-subjects  also,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber,  a  wholly  reasonable  one,  which  cannot,  in  wisdom  or  in  equity,  be  either  ignored  or 
longer  delayed." 
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APPENDIX  C. 


MANCHESTER'S  DEMAND  FOR  COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES  IN  1896. 

In  1896  the  Indian  Government  extended  tlie  operation  of  the  Tariff  Act  to 
cotton  goods,  and  Manchester  argued — and,  in  the  opinion  both  of  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  argued  rightly — that  the  5  per  cent,  import 
duty  so  levied  would  operate  with  "  protective  injustice  "  against  the  Lancashire 
millowners  unless  a  countervailing  excise  duty  was  simultaneously  levied  on  the 
produce  of  the  Indian  millowners. 

Manchester's  case  is  well  stated  in  an  Appendix  in  Blue  Book  C  8078  (1896), 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  :  —(So  long  as  the  import  duties  are 
levied)  "  then  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  products  of  such  a  large  and 
rapidly-increasing  competing  industry  as  the  cotton  industry  in  India  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  our  own,  so  that  we  shall  be  under  no  disadvan- 
tage   as  compared  to  them  in  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  Indian  markets." 

 "  We  cannot  rightly  be  accused  of  greed  or  selfishness  in  asking 

that  our  industry  should  be  protected  against  unfair  competition  by  the  Indian 
millowners.  We  do  this,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
capital  which  has  been  invested  in  the  cotton  industry,  but  also  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  work-people  who  are  dependent  on  its  success,  and  who  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  their  occupation  should  not  be  made  precarious  by  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  which  is  harassing  in  its  character  so  long  as  it  is  not 
completely  countervailed . " 

The  analogy  between  the  practical  effects  of  export  bounties  and  protective 
duties  has  been  well  defined  in  the  following  proposition  and  corollary :  — 

'Whilst  competitors  who  enjoy  the  export  bounty  are  indemnified  by  the  amount  of  their 
bounty  from  the  injurious  consequences  which  are  resultant  upon  an  artificial  and  capricious 
interference  with  the  natural  adjustment  of  ma,rket  prices,  all  other  competitors,  being  fully 
subject  to  such  injurious  consequences,  are  thereby  placed  at  a  fiscal  disadvantage 
economically  equivalent  to  the  disadvantage  which  would  arise  from  the  incidence  upon  them 
of  a  differential  duty  of  the  same  amount  as  the  bounty. 

"  CoroUar;/. — To  intercept  superior  natural  advantages  by  differential  duties,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  operation  on  the  home  market  of  foreign  export  bounties,  are  alike  productive 
of  all  the  evils  of  a  protectionist  policy." 

If  Manchester's  case  for  countervailing  excise  duties  on  cotton  in  India  to 
secure  equality  of  opportunity  between  Lancashire  and  India  in  Indian  markets  was 
strong,  how  much  stronger  is  the  case  of  India,  the  West  Indies,  Queensland 
and  the  British  refining  industry  in  these  islands  for  countervailing  duties  on 
bounty-fed  sugar  to  secure  equality  of  opportunity  between  the  British  and  the 
foreign  producer  in  British  markets! 

Substitute  "sugar"  for  "cotton"  in  the  wording  of  the  Manchester  appeal, 
and  we  have  reproduced  almost  in  identical  language  the  substance  of  the  scores 
of  petitions  for  justice  and  Free  Trade  which  have  been  addressed  in  vain  alike  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  British  home  refining  industries  of  London,  Liverpool 
and  the  Clyde,  and  to  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  British  sugar-producing  colonies. 

The  British  cotton  industry  commands  many  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  British  refining  industry  but  few,  the  Colonies  none  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
acquit  Governments  of  both  parties — in  view  of  the  glariag  inconsistency  in  the 
treatment  meted  out  in  the  two  cases— of  having  sacrificed  principle  to  party  profit. 

Truly,  as  it  has  been  recently  put  by  Lord  Rosebery,  we  need  to  "  put  our 
Empire  on  a  business  footing,"  and  prevent  the  i^erpetuation  of  such  manifest 
injustice  as  between  its  different  component  parts. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


BOUNTIES  AND  THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

The  reasons  why  every  Free  Trader,  instead  of  merely  expressing  a 
pious  hope  that  bounties  may  be  abohshed,  should  cordially  support, 
in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  Free  Trade,  practical  Anti- 
Bounty  legislation,  are  admirably  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  himself  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
which  appeared  in  the  Tiwes  of  May  27th  last. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  Tlie  Times.''' 

Sir, — Although  I  am  a  Free  Trader  and  an  old  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Farrer  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  on  Monday  last,  or  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Cobden 
Chib  with  respect  to  the  bounties  upon  sugar. 

The  question  of  how  these  bounties  should  be  treated  has  been  argued  almost 
entirely  from  the  interests  of  the  consumi-r  of  sugar  at  home ;  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  every  measure  which  may  not  coincide  with  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
consumer  is  therefore  contrary  to  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  Cobden,  to  whose  authority  the  club  which  bears  his  name  should  pay 
some  regard,  when  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  against  the  Com  Laws,  said  :  — 

"  We  do  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  corn  primarily  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  it 
at  a  cheaper  money  rate  ;  we  require  it  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's 
market,  whether  it  becomes  dearer  with  a  Free  Trade  or  whether  it  is  cheaper 
it  matters  not  to  us,  provided  the  people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural 
price,  and  every  source  of  supply  is  freely  opened,  as  nature  and  nature's  God 
intended  it  to  be  ;  then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  be  satisfied."  (Speech  in  London, 
July  3,  1844.) 

Bounties  upon  the  export  of  beet  sugar  from  France  and  Germany  are  equally 
contrary  to  Free  Trade,  although  sugar  does  not  happen  to  be  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  only  in  our  colonies  and  dependencies.  I  was  sorry  that 
Lord  Farrer,  ten  years  ago,  showed  so  much  hostility  towards  the  negotiations 
for  the  abolition  of  bounties  on  sugar ;  and  my  regret  was  shared  by  Sir  Louis 
Mallet,  than  whom  there  was  no  more  competent  exponent  of  Mr.  Cobden's 
opinions.  Lord  Farrer  now  continues  his  opposition  to  every  practical  suggestion 
for  sweeping  av/ay  these  bounties  ;  and  he  takes  Mr.  Ritchie  to  task  for  having 
said  that  the  effect  of  bounties  is  worse  than  that  of  protective  duties.  I  do  not 
think  Lord  Farrer  has  made  out  his  case.  He  argues  that  protective  duties  may 
have  the  indirect  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  exports  of  protected  articles, 
but  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  conclusion  that,  even  if  such  should  be  the  case, 
nothing  sho'ild  be  done  to  counteract  the  direct  and  undoubted  effect  of  bounties 
in  artificially  lowering  the  natural  x^rice  of  sugar. 

The  question  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  for  a  Free  Trade  country  to  take 
action  against  bounties  either  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  bounty-fed 
articles  or  by  putting  on  countervailing  duties,  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  one 
of  expediency.  Either  course  would  have  for  its  object  to  secure  that  fair  com- 
petition among  producers  which  is  destroyed  by  bounties,  so  as  to  restore  "  the 
natural  price  of  the  world's  market,"  which  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  to  be  the 
true  aim  of  Free  Trade. 
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This,  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  all  three  of  them  Free 
Traders,  who  recently  inquired  into  the  distress  in  the  West  Indies.  They 
denoimced  bounties  upon  sugar  in  the  strongest  language,  and  treated  the  measures 
which  might  be  used  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
expediency. 

I  protest,  then,  against  the  assumption  of  Lord  Farrer  and  the  Cobden  Club 
that  such  measures  are  "  Protection "  and  that  those  who  support  them  are 
"  Protectionists." 

.  .  .  .  In  one  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Cobden  Club  the  Indian  sugar 
refiner  is  kindly  advised  to  meet  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  imports  by  laying 
out  more  capital  upon  improved  processes  of  manufacture  ;  but  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  explained  the  other  day  to  the  House  of  Commons,  this  is  just  what  the 
bounty  syste  n  prevents  him  from  doing.  Bounties  on  sugar  have  been  lately 
doubled  and  may  be  raised  again  any  day.  Perhaps  their  most  injurious  effect 
is  the  uncertainty  which  they  produce  as  to  the  futm^e  price  of  sugar,  for  it 
prevents  the  application  of  capital  to  the  development  of  sugar  industries  in 
countries  exposed  to  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  sugar. 

If  when  &;ugar  bounties  were  first  started  on  the  Continent,  some  action  against 
them  had  been  taken  at  once  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  abolition  would  be  much  less  than  they  now  are ;  and  I  think  the 
Grovemment  of  India  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  taken  warning  by  our 
examiple  and  for  having,  by  their  prompt  action,  prevented  the  creation  of  similar 
difficulties  in  India. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

NORTHBROOK. 


APPENDIX  E. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COUNTEKVAILING  DUTIES 
ON  THE  BEITISH  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OUTSIDE  INDIA. 


RESOLUTIONS  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League 
held  on  Friday,  March  17th,  1899. 

Resolved — 

"  That  the  Anti-Bounty  League  hereby  records  its  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  sanctioning  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  into  India,  thereby  guaranteeing 
equality  of  opportunity  to  Indian  sugar  growers  and  refiners  in  Indian  markets 
against  the  State-aided  competition  of  foreign  bounty-giving  countries  in  accord- 
ance with  true  Free  Trade  principles. 

"  Further,  that  it  desires  respectfully  to  point  out  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  this  action,  while  directly  benefiting  India  and  indirectly 
Mauritius,  must  inevitably  and  rapidly  tend  to  aggravate  the  present  precarious 
position  of  the  Home  Refining  Industry  and  the  other  sugar  producing  colonies 
by  limiting  the  available  outlet  for  the  surplus  bounty-fed  sugar  of  European 
countries  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  above  consideration,  this  meeting  therefore  calls  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  will  effectually  secure  the  same 
equality  of  opportunity  against  foreign  bounty-aided  competition  for  all  British 
sugar  producers  in  all  open  British  markets,  as  has  now  been  secured  to  Indian 
producers  in  Indian  markets,  thereby  also  (as  was  officially  pointed  out  must  be 
the  case  by  Her  Hajesty's  representatives  at  the  recent  Brussels  Conference), 
'  securing  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  Bounty  System.'  " 
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APPENDIX  F. 

THE   EESULTS   OF      THE   TACTICS   OF  INACTION." 

Since  the  abortive  Brussels  Conference,  already  more  than  one 
British  refinery  has  closed  its  doors.  The  following  extract  shows 
<clearly  enough  the  imminence  of  the  extinction  of  the  refining  industry 
in  this  country  and  the  losses  which  such  extinction  will  entail  on 
British  trade  and  British  labour. 

Messrs.  Crosfield's  Works  turned  out  roughly  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  output  of  British  refineries.  By  multiplying  the  figures  given 
below  by  twelve,  we  can  therefore  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  losses  which  will  accrue  to  this  country  from  the  total  extinction 
,of  the  trade. 

"JOURNAL  OF   COMMERCE,"   October  llth,  1899. 
Closing  of  Liverpool  Works — The  Result  of  Foreign  Bounties. 

Yesterday  a  representative  of  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce "  called  on  Messrs. 
Crosfield,  Barrow  &  Co.,  sugar  refiners,  323,  Vaiixhall  Road,  and  obtained  from 
Mr.  Charles  oames  Crosfield  .a  confirmation  of  the  repor1>— unfortunately  for 
Liverpool,  only  too  true — that  the  firm  had  decided  to  close  their  works,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  their  well-known  and  extensive  refinery  will  be  entirely 
laid  in.  The  bulk  of  the  men  were  given  their  notice  last  Thursday,  and  gradually 
the  rest  will  be  discharged  as  the  affairs  of  the  firm  are  wound  up  and  finis  is 
written  to  the  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  Liverpool. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Crosfield  to  our  representative,  "  we  have  decided  to  close 
them  ;  the  bounty  business  will  ultimately  close  all  the  sugar  refineries  in  the 
county — there  are  very  few  of  them  left  now.  We  have  seen  it  coming  in  our 
case  for  a  long  time,  but  we  have  always  been  hoping  rather  against  hope  that 
something  would  be  done.  The  Conference  at  Brussels  last  year  looked  as  if  it 
was  going  to  produce  some  result.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  because  our 
Government  would  not  do  what  they  ought  to  have  done — agree  to  a  penal 
clause,  Avhich  would  either  have  countervailed  bounty-fed  sugar  or  prohibited  its 
importation  altogether.  The  British  Commissioner  to  the  Congress  advised  the 
Government  that  some  such  step  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  although,  since 
the  Conference  adjourned,  the  Government  have  done  what  we  asked  them  to 
do  with  regard  to  India,  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  grant  the  same  treatment 
to  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  same  measure  had  been  applied  here  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  saved  us  and  other  people  who  will  ultimately  have 
to  follow  our  example  and  close  their  works." 

HOW  ENGLAND  "BENEFITS"  BY  BOUNTIES. 
In  a  further  conversation  our  representative  was  informed  that  Messrs.  Crosfield, 
Barrow  &  Co.'s  works  have  been  in  existence  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  give 
•employment  to  450  men,  the  notices  to  whom,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  take 
effect  next  Thursday.  The  annual  output  of  the  firm  is  about  50,000  tons  of 
refined  cane  sugar,  the  wages  bill  alone  being  £25,000  per  annum.  But  the  step 
the  firm  have  taken  will  mean  losses  in  other  directions ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
engineer  bill  of  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  for  renewals  and  repairs  ;  £6,000  a  year 
for  carting  and  carrying ;  over  £12,000  for  coals,  and  £1,200  per  annum  for  fire 
insurance,  the  bulk  of  which,  falling  on  Liverpool,  is  a  serious  blow  to  a  city  that 
has  so  few  industries  of  its  own.  The  stoppage  of  such  an  extensive  refinery  as 
that  of  Messrs.  Crosfield,  Barrow  &  Co.'s  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  desperate  state 
to  which  the  sugar  refining  industry  of  the  country  generally  has  been  reduced,  so 
Mr.  Crosfield  contends,  by  the  bounty-fed  competition  of  foreign  countries. 

HARD  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 
As  illustrating  the  effect  of  foreign  bounties  on  British  sugar  refining,  Mr. 
Crosfield  showed  our  representative  a  diagram  of  the  consumption  respeclnvely  of 
British  refined  and  grocery  cane  sugar,  and  of  foreign  refined,  in  1884  and  1*897. 
In  1884,  it  appeared,  the  consumption  of  British  was  842,778  tons ;  in  1897  it 
was  only  652,000  tons  ;  while  the  consumption  of  foreign  refined  sugar  in  1884 
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was  213,334  tons  cand  in  1897  it  had  risen  to  792,000  tons.  Again,  in  1884  our 
imports  of  cane  from  British  colonies  amounted  to  241,221  tons,  and  in  1897  to 
only  83,823  tons ;  foreign  cane  imports,  it  is  true,  had  gone  down  in  the  mean- 
time from  340,602  tons  to  167,769  tons,  but  raw  beet  from  abroad  had  risen  from 
400,794  tons  to  462,015  tons ;  and  foreign,  or  Continental  refined,  from  213,334 
tons  in  1884  to  791,604  tons  in  1897.  The  figures  for  1898,  Mr.  Crosfield  said, 
were  practically  the  same  for  1897  ;  the  total  cane,  which  in  1897  stood  at 
17.1  per  cent.,  had  gone  down  to  16.66  last  year,  while  beet  at  the  same  time  had 
risen  from  82.9  per  cent,  in  1897  to  83.34  per  cent,  last  year ;  and  figures  for  the 
corresponding  nine  months  of  1898  and  1899  showed  the  same  progress  to  be  still 
ooing  on,  viz.,  increased  importations  of  foreign  refined  beet  sugar,  a  decreased 
ratio  in  the  production  of  refined  cane  sugar  at  home,  and  all  due,  Mr.  Crosfield 
contended,  to  the  operations  of  the  foreign  bounty  system,  against  which  our 
Government  would  take  no  action  beyond  expressing  sym^^athy  for  those  con- 
cerned. 

THE  DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOUNTIES. 
In  answer  to  lurther  inquiries,  Mr.  Crosfield  said  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar 
exported  from  foreign  countries  to  England  varies  from  25s.  per  ton  in  Germany 
to  as  much  as  £4  10s.  per  ton  in  France ;  the  bounty  on  refined  was  10s.  more 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  which  was  our  chief  competitor,  while  France  did  not 
export  so  much  refined  sugar ;  at  any  rate,  the  refined  she  did  export  did  not 
compete  so  much  with  England  as  German  refined  sugar.  "  It  is  evident,"  said 
Mr.  Crosfield,  "  that  Avhat  has  destroyed  our  trade  is  the  bounty,  the  difference 
in  the  bounty  on  refined  and  raw  sugar,  because  the  bounty  on  raw  sugar, 
<ilthough  it  has  destroyed  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  does  not  really 
have  any  effect  on  us  here  as  sugar  refiners.  Now,  the  extra  bounty  of  10s.  per 
ton  on  refined  over  raw  sugar,  though  it  is  a  matter  that  is  destroying  the 
British  sugar  refining  industry  altogether,  is  a  thing  that  the  consumer  would 
never  feel  at  all,  because  10s.  -per  ton  is  only  a  penny  per  cwt. ,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  a  penny  per  lb.  of  sugar." 

WANTED— FAIR  PLAY  AND  NO  FAVOUR. 

"  Then  do  you  ask  the  British  Government  to  grant  you  a  bounty  on  your 
sugar?"  our  representative  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Crosfield,  "  we  do  not  ask  for  any  bounty  at  all,  for  no 
protection  at  all,  in  the  technical  sense  of  Protection.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
protection  of  the  British  sugar  refiner  against  his  foreign  competitor,  which  is 
•enjoyed  by  every  peaceable  citzen  against  the  depredations  of  others ;  we  want 
'  police  protection,'  so  to  speak,  and  nothing  more.  If,  for  fiscal  reasons,  it 
would  be  considered  more  convenient,  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  the 
sugar  from  any  country  which  did  not  agree  to  abolish  bounties  would  have 
exactly  the  same  effect.  We  want  the  abolition  of  bounties.  Whether  it  is  done 
by  one  method  or  another  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us." 

"But  suppose  other  countries  are  not  willing  to  abolish  bounties?" 

"  They  are  willing  to  do  so  except  France  and  Russia.  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Holland  are  all  willing,  but  the  British  Government,  though  they 
have  expressed  their  desire  and  willingness  to  abolish  bounties,  have  always 
■stopped  short  of  the  necessary  step  namely,  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  sugar 
from  those  countries — -Franco  and  Russia — which  did  not  agree,  or  the  imposition 
of  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar  imported  by  them  into  England." 

Questioned  as  to  whether  such  a  step  would  not  raise  the  price  to  the  home 
consumer,  Mr.  Crosfield  said  :  "  I  do  not  think  the  public  would  haves  to  pay  more 
for  their  sugar.  Even  if  they  did,  it  would  be  so  little  that  they  would  never 
feel  it,  and  the  proof  is  that  we  have  at  present  fluctuations  in  the  sugar  market 
to  a  much  greater  extent  during  the  year,  and  they  cause  no  decrease  in  con- 
sumption." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Crosfield  said  that  Liverpool,  up  to  the  present,  had  been  the 
largest  area  of  sugar  refining  in  the  country,  but  the  disappearance  of  his  firm 
would  leave  only  three  others  in  existence,  and  the  Clyde  sugar  refining  industry 
was  in  an  even  worse  state.  He  took  a  gloomy  view  as  to  the  future  of  the 
industry,  unless  the  British  Government  resolved  on  action  along  the  lines  above, 
and  intimated  that  his  views  of  the  causes  of  depression  were  shared  by  other 
firms  in  Liverpool,  and  were,  indeed,  general  among  the  sugai  refiners  of  the 
country  as  being  the  explanation  of  the  decline  of  the  industry,  and  containing 
the  only  remedy  for  the  present  disastrous  state  of  affairs. 
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PEEISH  THE  WEST  INDIES  ?— OR  ABOLISH  THE 
BOUNTIES? 

"  That  i/our  Memorialists  huyiihhj  suhinit  and  know  iJiat,  ivcre  this- 
Colony  threatened  hy  an  armed  force,  the  British  Ciovernment  irould  at 
once  intervene.  They  humbly  submit  that  the  industrial  tear  wliich  their 
suyar  planters  have  been  coiupelled  to  waye,  has  been  and  is  more  destructive 
to  thou,  than  a  hostile  incursion.'' — Petition  to  the  Queen  from  British 
Guiana. 

"  Colonies  are  not  to  be  picked  o  f  the  street  every  day ;  not  a  colony 
of  them,  but  has  been  bouyht  dear^  well  purchased  by  the  toil  and  blood  of 
those  we  have  the  honour  to  be  sons  of :  and  we  cannot  just  afford  to 
cut  them  away  because  M'Croudy  finds  the  present  management  of  them 
costs  money.  The  ijresent  management  will  indeed  require  to  be  cut 
aivay ; — but  as  for  the  Colonies,  ive  p)urpose  through  Heaven's  blessing 
retain  them,  awhile  yet !  Shame  on  us  for  umvorthy  sons  of  brave  fathers 
if  we  do  not.  Brave  fathers,  by  valiant  blood  and  sweat,  purchased  for 
us  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven  rich  p)ossessions  in  all  zones;  and  ive, 
wretched,  imbeciles,  cannot  do  the  function  of  administering  them.  And 
because  the  accounts  do  not  stand,  ivell  in  the  ledger,  our  remedy  is,  not 
to  take  shame  to  ourselves  and  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  amend 
our  beggarly  imbecilities  and  insincerities  in  that  as  in  other  departments- 
of  our  business^  but  to  fling  the  business  overboard  and  declare  the  business- 
itself  to  be  bad  !  " 

T.  CABLYLE. 


"  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  man  or  that  measure  lost  us  the  American 
Colonies :  it  was  the  baleful  monopolising  spirit  of  commerce  that  wished 
to  govern  great  nations  oji  the  maaims  of  the  counter." 

ARTHUB  YOUNG. 


"  To  belo7ig  as  a  Crown  Colony  to  the  British  Empire,  as  things 
stand,  is  no  j^artnership  at  all.  It  is  to  belong  to  a  p>ower  which  sacrifices, 
as  it  ahvays  has  sacrificed,  the  interests  of  its  dej^endencies  to  its  own — 
refiusing  what  they  ask  and  forcing  on  them  what  they  ivould  rather  be 
without." 

  J.  A.  FBOUDE. 

"  We  regard  the  ap'pearance  of  the  Beport  of  ths  West  India  Boyal 
Commission  as  a  momentous  event,  because  it  brings  home  to  the  British 
people^  in  an  authoritative  and  conclusive  form.,  the  grave  crisis  of  ivhich  we 
have  all  heard,  but  ivhich,  in  the  multiplicity  of  other  Im,p)erial  questions, 
had  hitherto  failed  to  be  focussed  in  the  public  mind.  Hejiceforward.  there 
ivill  be  no  cause  for  anyone  to  ignore  or  misunderstand  the  feril  over- 
hanging our  West  Indian  possessions,  and  if  they  are  finally  permitted  to 
jyerish  it  will  be  with,  the  cognisance  and  acquiescence  of  a  peopAe  who 
proudly  proclaim  their  inheritance  of  the  Imperial  instinct,  and  that  they 
are  animated  by  Imperial — and  7io  mere  insular — patriotism,." 

THE  NATIONAL  BEVIEW. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONSTITUTION. 


Membership         i.    The  Anti-Bounty  League  is  an  Association  of  persons  notifying  to 
of  League,    the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  their  agreement  with  the  object 
cf  the  League,  and  their  willingness  to  support,  financially  and  otherwise, 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  promoting  the  same. 

Object  of  the  2.  The  object  of  the  League  is  the  restoration  of  competition  on  true 
League.  free  trade  principles  in  the  National  markets  to  those  British  industries, 
Home  and  Colonial,  to  which  it  is  denied  by  the  system  of  foreign  State 
Bounties,  especially  those  on  the  export  of  raw  and  refmed  sugar,  either 
by  the  abolition  of  such  bounties,  or  by  their  neutralisation  by  such  fiscal 
measures  as  shall,  in  British  markets,  deprive  the  subjects  of  the  States 
granting  bounties  of  all  advantage  therefrom  in  their  competition  with 
the  subjects  of  our  own  and  other  Stales  which  do  not  grant  bounties. 

Free  Trade,  not       3.    The  League  does  not  advocate  any  fiscal  measures,  w^hic'h  will 
Protection,    deprive  the  consumer  of  the  advantage  of  "  natural  prices  "  as  determined 
the  object  of  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  or  operate  exclusively  in 
the  League,    favour  of  British  and  Colonial  producers,  or   intercept  any  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  other  States,  or  have  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  adjustment  of  prices  other  or  more  extended  than  would 
be  entailed  by  the  absence  of  foreign  State  Bounties.    Having  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  League,  its  operation  shall  be  free  and  clear  of  Party 
character. 

4.  -The  operations  of  the  League  shall  be  conducted  oy  an  Executive 
Committee,  which  accepts  responsibility  for  all  liabilities,  and  enjoys  full 
discretionary  powers  of  direction,  control,  and  management  in  respect 
of  the  affairs  and  funds  of,  and,  subject  to  the  understanding  above,  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by,  the  League.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
authorised  to  appoint  Sub-Committees,  with  such  powers  as  it  may  think 
expedient. 

5.  The  Execudve  Committee  shall  have  power  to  dissolve  itself  by 
resignation  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  League,  and  the  League  shall  be 
dissolved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  a  General 
Meeting. 

6.  General  Meetings  of  the  League  will  be  convened  by  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  purposes  as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 

7.  Reports  and  Statements  of  Accounts  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 


Powers  of 
Executive 
Committee. 


Dissolution. 
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Meetings. 
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Commtffee. 

W.  H.  Alty,  Esq.  (George  Booker  &  Co.,  Liverpool). 
Edward  George  Barr,  Esq.  (British  Guiana). 
H.  Brandon,  Esq.  (Queensland). 
George  CarringtonJ  Esq.  (Barbados). 

Alex.  Crerar,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lee,  Crerar  &  Co.,  Leeward  Islands). 

C.  CzARNiKOW,  Esq.  (Merchant,  Proprietor,  Broker). 

Charles  J.  Crosfield,  Esq.  (Sugar  Refiner,  Liverpool). 

George  W.  Davidson,  Esq.  (Mauritius). 

Henry  K.  Davson,  Esq.  (British  Guiana). 

Thos.  O.  Easton,  Esq.  (Sugar  Refiner,  Liverpool). 

Alex.  Crum  Ewing,  Esq.  (Jamaica  and  British  Guiana). 

Colin  M.  Gillespie,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Gillespie  Brothers  &  Co.). 
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Abram  Lyle,  Esq.  (Messrs.  A.  Lyle  &  Sons,  Sugar  Refiners). 

Fredk.  McConnell,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Jno.  McConnell  &  Co.). 

E.  LuxMORE  Marshall,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Boddington  &  Co.). 

George  Martineau,  Esq. 

L.  A.  Martin,  Esq.  (Secretary,  British  Sugar  Refiners'  Association). 

Charles  S.  Parker,  Esq.  (Chairman,  West  India  Association,  Liverpool). 

S.  Sandbach  Parker,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Sandbach,  Tinne  &  Co.). 

Daniel  de  Pass,  Esq.  (Natal). 

E.  A.  DE  Pass,  Esq.  (Jamaica). 

John  Price,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Price  Brothers). 

R.  Rutherford,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Gaviller). 

G.  R.  Sandbach,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Sandbach,  Tinne  &  Co.). 

Edwin  Tate,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Henry  Tate  &  Sons). 

J.  D.  Taylor,  Esq.  (Messrs.  C.  Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.). 

J.  Ernest  Tinne,  Esq.  (British  Guiana). 

Major  F.  C.  Trollope  (Barbados). 

Maurice  Ulcoq,  Esq.  (Mauritius). 
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TEXT  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 

Addressed  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
signed  by  180  Members  of  Parliament. 

"We,    the    UXPERSIGXED    MEMBERS    OE     PaRIJAMEXT,  RESPECTFULLY 
REQUEST  THE    HOXOUR  OE    AX   IXTERVIEW  WITH    THE    RiGHT  HOX. 

THE  AcTiXG  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreigx  Affairs,  to  urge 
the  xecessity,  ix  view  of  past  experiexce,  of  graxtixg  to  the 
British  Plexipotextiaries  at  the  forthcomixg  Ixterxatioxal 
coxference,  at  brussels,  ox  sugar  bouxties,  such  powers  as 
will  exable  them  to  brixg  pressure  to  bear  ix  support  of 
those  couxtries  which  are  willing  to  abolish  the  bouxty 

SYSTEM." 


Extract  from  letter  addressed  to  Members  of  Parliament  by 
W.  F.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  M.F.,  and  Col.  Yictor  Milward,  M.P., 

April  6,  1898. 

....  "The  cause  of  our  proposed  actiox  is,  shortly,  this. 
We  have  reasox  to  believe  that  Germaxy,  Austria,  Belgium,  axd 
hollaxd,  from  whexce  we  import  8o  per  cext.  of  our  supplies 
of  beet  sugar,  are  prepared  to  abolish  their  bouxties  ox  sugar 
provided  this  couxtry  will,  ix  coxcert  with  the  other  sigxatory 
Powers,  agree  to  pexalise  or  prohibit  imports  of  sugar  from  axy 

COUXTRY  WHICH  COXTIXUP:S  TO  GIVE  BOUXTIES.  UXLESS  GREAT  BrITAIX 
is  WILLIXG  to  give  THESE  COUXTRIES  THE  SECURITY  THEY  DEMAXD, 
XAMELY,  that,  AFTER  ABOLISHIXG  BOUXTIES  THEMSELVES,  THEY  SHALL 
XOT  HAVE  TO  COMPETE  AGAIXST  EOUXTY-FED  SUGAR  IX  BRITISH  MARKETS, 
THE  COXFEREXCE  IS  XECESSARILY  FOREDOOMED  TO  FAILURE."  .... 


The  foregoing  Memorial  was  signed  by  the  following 
Members  of  Parliament  :— 


Allhusen,  Augustus  Henry,  E. 
Arnold,  Alfred. 
Arrol,  Sir  William. 
Ascroft,  Robert. 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  Ellis. 
Bagot,  Capt.  Josceline  F. 
Baillie,  James  E.  B. 
Baird,  John  G.  A. 
Baldwin,  Alfred. 
Bathurst,  Hon.  Allen  B,. 
Beach,  WiUiam  W.  B. 
Beckett,  Ernest  W. 
Bemrose,  Sir  Henry  Howe. 
Bentinck,  Lord  Henry. 
Beresford,  Lord  Charles. 
Bhownaggree,  Sir  M.  M.,  Iv.C.LE. 
Bill,  Charles. 
Bhmdell,  Col.  H.  B.  H. 
Boscawen,  Arthur  S.  T.  Griflith. 
Boulnois,  Edmund. 
Bowles,  Major  Henry  F. 
Brooklield,  Arthur  M. 
Bucknill,  Thomas  T. 
Bullard,  Sir  Harry. 
Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L.  A.  B. 
Cameron,  Sir  Charles,  Bt. 
Carhle,  Wilham  Walter. 
Carmichael,  Sir  T.  D.  Gibson,  Bt. 
Cavendish,  Richard  F. 
Cayzer,  Sir  Charles  William. 
Chaloner,  Capt.  Richard  G.  W. 
Charrington,  Spencer. 
Clarke,  Octavius  Leigh. 
■Clarke,  Sir  Edward. 
Coghill,  Douglas  H. 
Colston,  Charles  Edward  H.  A. 
Cook,  Frederick  Lucas. 
Cooke,  C.  W.  RadcUffe. 
Corbett,  Arch.  Cameron. 
Cotton-Jodrell,  Col.  E.  T.  D. 
Gox,  Robert. 
Cross,  Alexander. 
Currie,  Sir  Donald,  G.C.M.G. 
Dalbiac,  Major  Philip  H. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Charles,  Bt. 
Denny,  Col.  John  M. 
Digby,  J.  Kenelm  Wingfield-. 


Disraeli,  Conino-sby  R. 
Dixon  Hartland,  Sir  F.  D.,  Bt. 
Donkin,  Richard  Sim. 
Dorington,  Sir  John  E.,  Bt. 
Doxford,  Wilham  Theodore. 
Drucker,  G.  C.  Adolphus. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  Hubert  V. 
Fardell,  Sir  T.  George. 
Fergusson,    Rt.    Hon.    Sir   I.,  Bt., 

G.C.S.L 
Field,  Admiral  Edward,  C.B. 
Finch,  George  H. 
Firbank,  Joseph  Thomas. 
Fison,  Frederick  William. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  Robert  U.P. 
Flower,  Ernest. 
Foster,  Harry  Seymour. 
Fry,  Lewis. 
Giles,  Charles  Tyrrell. 
Gilliat,  John  Saunders. 
Godson,  Augustus  F. 
Greene,  Henry  David. 
Greene,  Walter  Raymond. 
Gretton,  John,  junior. 
Greville,  Capt.  Hon.  Ronald  H.  F. 
Gull,  Sir  W.  Cameron,  Bt. 
Halsey,  Thomas  F. 
Hanson,  Sir  Reginald,  Bt. 
Hardy,  Laurence. 
Heath,  James. 
H elder,  Augustus. 
Hermon-Hodge,  Robert  T. 
Hickman,  Sir  Alfred. 
Hill,  Right  Hon.  A.  Stavelev. 
Hill,  Col  Sir  E.  Stock,  K.C.B. 
Hoare,  Edw.  Brodie-. 
Hoare,  Samuel. 

Houldsworth,  Sir  Wilham  Henry,  Bt. 
Houston,  Robert  P. 
How^ard,  Joseph. 
HoweU,  Wilham  Tudor. 
Howorth,  Sir  Henry  H.,  K.C.LE. 
Hudson,  George  B. 
Hutchinson,  Capt.  G.  W.  Grice-. 
Jebb,  Richard  Claverhouse. 
Jenkins,  Sir  John  Jones. 
Johnston,  Wilham. 
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Johnstone,  John  Heywood. 
Kemp,  George. 

Kennaway,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  H.,  Bt. 
Kimber,  Henry. 
Lafone,  Ah'red. 
Laurie,  Lient.-Gen.  John  W. 
Lawrence,  Wilham  F. 
Legh,  Hon.  T.  Wodehouse. 
Leis;h-Bennett,  Henry  C. 
Llewelyn,  Sir  J.  T.  Dillwyn,  Bt. 
Loder,  Gerald  W.  E. 
Long,  Col.  Chas.  W. 
Lopes,  Henry^Y.  Buller. 
Lowe,  Francis  W. 
Lowther,  Rt.  Hon.  James. 
Lubbock,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Bt. 
Lucas-Shadwell,  William. 
Macdona,  J.  Gumming. 
McArthur,  Charles. 
McKillop,  James. 
Martin,  Richard  Biddulph. 
Massey-Mainw'aring,  Hon.  W.  F.  B. 
Maxwell,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  E., 
Bart. 

Milward,  Col.  Victor. 
Monckton,  Edward  Philip. 
Montagu,  Hon.  John  Scott. 
Morgan,  Col.  Hon.  Frederick  C. 
Morrison,  Walter. 
Muntz,  PhiHp  Albert. 
Murdoch,  Charles  T. 
Nicholson,  Wilham  G. 
Nicol,  Donald  N. 

Northcote,  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bt., 
C.B. 

Parkes,  Ebenezer. 
Pierpoint,  Robert. 
Phillpotts,  Capt.  Arthur  S. 
Priestley,  Briggs. 
Priestley,  Sir  William  O. 
Pryce- Jones,  Edward. 
Rankin,  James. 


Rasch,  Major  Fred  C.. 

Renshaw,  Charles  B. 

Rentoul,  James  A.,  LL.D. 

Richards,  Heruy  Charles. 

Richardson,  Sir  Thomas. 

Robertson,  Thomas  Herbert. 

Robinson,  Brooke. 

Round,  James. 

Royds,  Clement  Molyneux. 

Sandys,  Col.  Th'omas  M. 

Savory,  Sir  Joseph,  Bt. 

Scott,  Sir  Samuel  E.,  Bt. 

Seton-Karr,  Henry. 

Sharpe,  William  E.  Thompson, 

Shaw-Stewart,  M.  Hugh. 

Sidebotham,  Joseph  W. 

Sidebottom,  Tom  Harrop, 

Sinclair,  Louis. 

Skewes-Cox.  Thomas, 

Smith,  Abel  Henry. 

Smith,  Hon.  W.  Frederick  D. 

Smith,  James  Parker. 

Stewart,  Sir  Mark  J.  McTaggart,  Bt. 

Stirhng- Maxwell,  Sir  John  M.,  Bt, 

Sturt,  Hon.  Humphrey  N. 

Sutherland,  SirT.,  G.C.M.G. 

Talbot,  Lord  Edmund. 

Thorburn,  Walter. 

Thornton,  Percy  M. 

Tomlinson,  William  E.  M. 

Valentia,  Viscount. 

Verney,  Hon.  Richard  Greville. 

Vincent,  Coi.  Sir  C.  E.  Howard,  C.B. 

Wanklyn,  James  Leslie. 

Warkworth,  Lord. 

W^arr,  Augustus  F. 

Welby,  Lt.-Col.  A.  C.  Earle. 

Williams,  Lt.-CoL  Robert. 

Wilson,  John  WiUiam. 

Wilson-Todd,  W^illiam  K. 

Wyndham,  George. 

Wyndhani-Ouin,  Major  W.  H. 

Younger,  William. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 


'*  We  are  all  agreed  that  Bounties  are  bad  and  foolish  things."— LORD  FARRER. 


^  I  *^HE  significance  of  this  **  Record  Parliamentary  Deputation  has  been 
strikingly  emphasised  by  the  publication  of  Parliamentary  Paper 
C  8780,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  few  days  after  Mr* 
Balfour  had  received  the  Members  at  the  Foreign  Office* 

From  the  extracts — which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  this  Report — it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr*  Balfour,  in  his  reply,  was  expressing  more  than  mere 
verbal  sympathy  when  he  assured  the  Deputation  tha.t  the  Government 
intended  to  use  every  means  that  we  can  employ  to  bring  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  to  a  successful  issue/' 

Mr«  Chamberlain*s  Minute  to  the  Foreign  Office  (printed  on  page  29) 
is  in  effect  an  Ultimatum  to  the  Bounty-giving  Powers ;  a  firm,  though 
friendly,  notification  that  Great  Britain  on  her  part  is  prepared  to  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  assist  in  re-establishing,  by  international  compact, 
free  trade  and  free  competition  in  the  sugar  industries  of  the  world,  but  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  the  Royal  "West  India  Commission, 
whether  the  conference  succeeds  or  not,  the  Mother  Country  henceforth 
regards  it  as  her  bounden  duty  to  defend  British  citizens  and  British 
Colonies  no  less  against  hostile**  commercial  warfare  than  against 
hostile  squadrons* 

Mr*  Chamberlain  and  the  Government  have  answered  in  no  half-hearted 
terms  the  prayer  set  forth  in  the  Petition  forwarded  recently  from  the  West 
Indies*  **  Your  Memorialists  humbly  submit  and  know  that  were  this 
Colony  threatened  by  an  armed  force,  the  British  Government  would  at 
once  intervene*  They  humbly  submit  that  the  industrial  war,  which  their 
sugar  planters  have  been  compelled  to  wage,  has  been  and  is  more  destruc- 
tive than  a  hostile  incursion*** 

Not  less  satisfactory  than  this  straightforward  written  pledge  is  Mr. 
Balfour*s  clear  repudiation  of  the  fallacy  that  Bounties  are  necessarily 
advantageous  to  us  in  these  islands,  and  that  they  necessarily  cheapen 
sugar  for  all  time  **  to  the  British  consumer*  It  is  this  false  assumption 
which  has  led  some  publicists  and  politicians,  who  have  only  found  time 
to  glance  cursorily  at  the  problem,  and  who,  in  other  respects,  are  sound 
Imperialists,  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  Bounties,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  bitter  cry  for  Justice  and  Free  Trade  from  our  kinsmen  over  sea* 
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Mr*  Balfour*s  real  Reply  to  the  Parli^entary  Deputation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  above  referred  to,  and  in  this  the 
Members  of  that  Deputation  have  found  not  only  a  complete  answer  to 
the  modest  demand  set  forth  in  their  Memorial,  but  a  further  assurance 
that,  if  the  Conference  fails,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  make  use  of 
those  other  resources  of  civilisation,**  to  which  Mr*  Chamberlain 
referred  in  his  speech  on  the  Bounties  at  Liverpool,  to  counteract  a 
system  of  aggressive  commercial  warfare,  the  toleration  of  which  by  the 
British  Government  has  too  long  been  a  blot  and  scandal  in  the  history 
of  our  Imperial  administration* 

Lord  Farrer  has  told  us  that  Bounties  are  an  abomination,**  and 
that  they  are  bad  and  foolish  things,**  and  revolt  his  conscience*** 
The  Government  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  their  decision  to 
cO'Operate  with  the  Continental  Powers  in  negotiating  the  abolition  of 
these  abominations — still  more  on  their  firm  resolve  to  counteract  their 
pernicious  effects  on  British  Colonies  and  British  Commerce,  should 
such  negotiations  prove  fruitless*  The  knowledge  of  this  resolve  thus 
imparted  to  the  Bounty  giving  Powers,  constitutes  in  itself  the  strongest 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  Brussels  Conference* 

The  story  of  this  Deputation  may  be  said  to  mark  the  **  beginning 
of  the  end**  of  the  long  struggle  waged  on  behalf  of  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  **  for  British  industries  in  British  markets,  and  proclaims 
not  only  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  both  for  our  sugar^growing  Colonies 
and  our  refining  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a  precedent 
which  will  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  knitting  closer  the  ties 
which  bind  her  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country* 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Deputation  was  introduced  by  Colonel  Victor  Milward,  M.P.,  who 
explained  briefly  its  object,  and  enumerated  the  members  who 
w^ould  follow  him  in  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  various 
Home   and   Colonial   Industries   threatened  or 
injuriously  affected  by  the  foreign 
Sugar  Bounties. 

The  Object  of  the  Deputation. 

Colonel  Milward,  M.P.  :  I  am  permitted  by  the  kindness  of  my 
colleagues  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  by  way  of  introduction,  and  to 
hand  to  you  the  list  of  i8o  members  of  Parliament  who  have  signed  the 
request  for  the  interview  on  this  occasion,  and  to  assure  you  that  while 
most  of  them  belong  to  the  side  of  the  House  to  which  you  yourself 
belong,  yet  there  are  members  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who 
sympathise  with  the  movement,  and  who  have  signed  the  request ;  and 
there  would  have  been  many  more,  only  we  have  not  the  same  facilities 
for  asking  them  as  we  have  for  asking  those  who  sit  on  our  own  side. 
And  I  may  also  add,  in  addition  to  the  i8o  signatories  who  are  to  be 
found  signing  the  request  for  the  interview,  there  are  at  least  fifty  more 
who  have  expressed  themselves  sympathetically  with  the  object  we  have 
in  view  without  signing  the  paper.  Now,  sir,  may  I  say  that  while  we  do 
not  come  here  to-day  to  recommend  to  you  any  specific  course  of  action, 
yet  we  do  come  here  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  policy  of  this 
country  towards  the  West  Indies  has  been  a  selfish  pohcy  for  many 
years  past  ;  that  we  have  been  bleeding  the  life-blood  of  the  West 
Indies  for  our  own  special  benefit  ;  that  we  decline  to  do  anything  to 
counteract  the  Foreign  Bounties  simply  because  we  desire  cheap 
sugar  here,  without  regarding  what  it  may  cost  us,  and  especially  what  it 
may  cost  our  fellow  subjects  in  another  part  of  this  great  empire.  And  we 
are  also  aware,  sir — fully  aware — that  this  subject  has  led  to  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  past,  and  in  the  history  of  all  political  parties  in  this  country  ; 
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but  we  are  also  aware  that  each  pohtical  party  in  turn  has  endeavoured  to 
do  away  with  Foreign  Bounties,  and  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  their  best 
efforts  have  been  directed  in  that  direction.    And  now  may  I  say,  sir,  the 
state  of  things,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  different  at  the  present  moment 
to  what  it  has  ever  been  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  the  Conference  which 
is  to  meet  in  Brussels  in  June  is  not  summoned  by  this  country  in  the 
interests  of  this  country,  but  is  summoned  by  a  neighbouring  country,  and 
that,  as  I  understand,  the  invitation  to  it  has  now  been  unanimously 
accepted,  and  I  presume,  therefore,  that  those  Powers,  especially  Belgium, 
must  have  some  line  of  action  which  they  wish  to  place  before  the 
Conference  ;  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  not  we  who  are  taking  the 
active  part  in  getting  rid  of  the  Foreign  Bounties,  but  that  it  is  the  foreign 
countries  themselves  who  have  found  them  too  onerous,  and  therefore  I 
presume  they  themselves,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them,  have  made  up  their 
minds  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  do  away  with  these  bounties. 
All  w^e  desire  to  say  is  that  you  have  the  unanimous  support  of  a  very  large 
section  of  Members  of  Parhament  in  supporting  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  any  steps  that  they  think  necessary  and  desirable  to  take  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  aw^ay  with  the  Foreign  Bounty  system.    There  are  several  gentle- 
men who  will  address  you,  representing  different  interests,  each  occupying 
A'ery  few  minutes  : — Mr.  Brodie-Hoare,  representing  the  London  com- 
mercial interests  ;  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Sir  Edward  Hill,  representing 
the  British  refineries,  or  the  constituencies  w^here  the  British  refineries  are  of 
great  importance  ;  Colonel  Denny,  representing  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building interests  ;  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  representing  the  large  manufacturing 
constituencies  ;  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree,  representing  India  and  the  Mauritius, 
which  are  also  very  much  affected  by  the  Sugar  Bounties  ;  and,  lastly — 
certainly  not  least — Mr.  Lawrence,  representing  the  West  Indies  (whose 
modesty  made  him  assume  that  particular  position),  an  interest  which  we  all 
recognise,  of  course,  as  the  most  important  of  all. 


How  British  Agriculture  is  Involved. 

I,  sir,  represent  the  British  agriculturist,  but  I  do  not  think  I  need  say 
anything  with  reference  to  this  great  interest,  except  this  :  that  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  sugar  might  have  been  grown  profitably  in  this 
country  for  many  years  past,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  much  higher 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment ;  whether  it  can  be  grown  profitably  or 
not  at  the  present  moment  is  a  thing  which  remains  to  be  proved,  but  we 
believe  it  can.  But  this  is  certain,  that  all  through  these  years  of  great 
agricultural  depression,  when  the  British  farmer  was  looking  in  vain  in 
every  direction  for  some  help  and  succour,  he  might  have  been  growing  a 
very  large,  a  very  important,  and  a  very  lucrative  crop  of  sugar  beet.  I 
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have  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  for  four  years  consecu- 
tively grew  800  tons  of  beet  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  a  sugar  factory 
established  in  Essex,  and  he  informs  me  that  it  was  the  most  profitable 
crop  he  ever  grew.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  add  any- 
thing further  on  the  side  of  the  British  agriculturists,  except  to  impress 
upon  you  that  while  you  are  doing  justice  to  the  West  Indies,  and  no 
injury,  but  great  good,  to  our  own  country,  you  would  be  also  conferring 
great  benefit  on  the  British  agriculturist  if  these  bounties  were  put 
an  end  to.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Brodie-Hoare  to  be  good  enough  to 
address  you. 

Why  Bounties  spell  Ruin  to  the  West  Indies.  ^ 

Mr.  Brodie-Hoare,  M.P.  :  Mr.  Balfour,  my  excuse  for  intruding  my- 
self upon  your  time  and  upon  this  meeting  must  be  that  as  a  director  of 
the  Colonial  Bank,  which  is  the  principal  financial  institution  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  am  brought  into  most  intimate  acquaintance  and  connection  with 
the  men  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  and  islands,  and  who  have  in  every  respect  confirmed  by  their 
privately  expressed  opinions  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mission which  visited  the  Colonies  last  year.    It  must  be  manifest  to  every- 
one that  the  position  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies  is  a  very  grave  one. 
Some  of  the  Colonies  undoubtedly,  such  as  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  have 
other  industries  which  may  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  serious  disasters 
which  are  befalling  the  sugar  industry,  but  some  of  the  Colonies,  owing  to 
their  soil  and  climate,  and  various  other  conditions,  are  in  the  opinion  of 
experts  suited  only  for  the  growth  of  sugar.    I  may  instance  in  that  con- 
nection the  two  very  important  Colonies  of  British  Guiana  and  Barbados. 
From  reports  which  I  have  had  privately,  reports  which  I  have  had  before 
me  within  the  last  day  or  two,  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  least  advan- 
tageously situated  estates  in  those  two  Colonies,  and  the  worst  equipped 
estates,  must  inevitably  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  be  abandoned, 
unless  some  material  economic  change  takes  place.    What  that  will  mean 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  to  the  West  India  Colonies  generally,  can  hardly, 
I  think,  be  appreciated.    The  abandonment  of  sugar  would  mean  the 
diminution  of  imports,  the  diminution  of  revenue,  in  consequence  it  would 
mean  the  throwing  out  of  employment  very  large  numbers  of  labourers, 
and,  in  fact,  it  would  throw  on  our  hands  Colonies  w^ithout  any  adequate 
means  of  subsistence,  and  peopled  by  a  black  population  whom  we  our- 
selves placed  there.    Now  I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  exaggerate  my  case. 
I  do  not  pretend  for  one  moment  that  the  Sugar  Bounties  are  the  one  and 
sole  cause  of  this  condition  of  affairs.     There  are  other  causes  into  which 
I  need  not  enter  at  the  present  moment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  Sugar  Bounties  have,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  very  materially  con- 
tributed to  that  state  of  affairs  which  now  exists.  They  have  contributed 
to  it  by  artificially  promoting  an  excessive  production  of  sugar  on  the  Conti- 
nent, which  has  depressed  prices  beyond  anything  that  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  under  natural  conditions,  to  the  serious  detriment,  I 
believe,  of  beetroot  growling  countries  quite  as  much  as  to  our  own  sugar- 
cane growers,  and  it  has  had  the  very  injurious  eft'ect,  which  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  Report  of  the  West  India  Commission,  of  very  seriously 
reducing  the  credit  of  the  West  Indies,  both  in  their  corporate  Colonial 
capacity,  and  the  individual  credit  of  individual  inhabitants  and  estate 
owners.  The  best  equipped  estates,  with  very  large  capital  and  favourably 
situated,  I  believe,  can  live,  provided  there  is  no  further  increase  in  the 
foreign  bounties  ;  but  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  estates  which  are 
not  the  best  equipped,  although  their  owners  are  quite  willing  to  do  the 
best  they  can — anxious,  in  fact,  for  their  own  interests,  to  do  the  best  they 
can — to  equip  them  with  the  newest  and  most  modern  appliances,  but 
absolutely  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  very  serious  loss  of  credit 
which  they  have  sustained.  In  the  event  of  their  coming  for  any  financial 
assistance  in  London,  they  are  immediately  told  :  "  It  is  little  use  coming 
for  financial  assistance  here  for  sugar-growing  in  the  West  Indies  so  long 
as  the  Sugar  Bounties  are  in  existence."  That  is  an  indirect  effect  ;  it  may 
not  be  a  sound  effect,  but  it  is  a  fact  ;  and  being  a  fact,  it  is  a  matter  which 
I  think  the  Government  ought  to  take  into  consideration.  I  have  known 
cases  quite  lately,  in  which  applications  for  financial  assistance  for  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  machinery  required  by  modern  conditions  have  been  either 
refused,  or  at  any  rate,  if  entertained  at  all,  only  on  such  terms  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  while  to  take  them.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time,  or  the  time 
of  this  meeting,  any  longer.  I  simply  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  express 
these  opinions,  which  I  think  I  may  say  I  do  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
concurrence  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Colonial  Bank  Directorate,  many  of 
whom  are  intimately  connected,  both  as  planters  and  otherwise,  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  would  endorse  all  I  say. 


The  Effect  of  Bounties  on  the  Clyde  Refineries. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  M.P.  :  Mr.  Balfour,  as  the  Honourable 
Member  who  introduced  this  deputation  said,  we  are  here  as  a  body  of 
Members  of  Padiament,  who  are  most  anxious  to  assure  Her  Majesty's- 
Government  of  our  earnest  and  hearty  support  in  taking  some  very  strong, 
decided  measures  with  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  this 
Conference.  I  have  very  particular  interests  in  this  matter,  not  from  a 
West  Indian  point  of  view,  but  from  that  point  of  view  which  comes  home 
to  us  in  this  country,  perhaps  quite  as  directly,  if  not  more  directly,  namely,. 
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that  of  the  refining  interest.  I  have  the  fortune  to  represent,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  town  which  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  refining  industry  of  this  country,  namely,  Greenock,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  decay  of  that  interest  has  been  so  great  that  Greenock  stands 
out  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  perhaps  the  only  tov/n  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  rather  Great  Britain,  which  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
actually  sustained  a  falling  off  in  its  population.  Now,  sir,  that  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  refining  interest,  and  that  is  in  its  turn  not  due 
to  any  want  of  capital  or  enterprise  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work,  but  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  prevalence  of  these  Sugar 
Bounties,  which  have  led  to  such  a  huge  development  in  the  importation 
of  refined  sugar  into  this  country.  The  importation  of  refined  sugar 
into  this  country — I  do  not  intend  to  detain  you  by  elaborate  statistics: — 
was  a  few  years  ago  a  very  little  more  than  100,000  tons.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  something  like  600,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  amount  at  which 
it  stood  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  have  gladly  welcomed  this 
addition  to  our  trade  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied,  unfortunately,  by  a 
falling  off  in  our  own  trade  at  home  ;  for,  while  this  refining  foreign 
interest  has  expanded,  as  shown  by  this  importation,  the  matter  to  which 
allude  is  the  falling  off  in  our  refining  industry  at  home.  During  the 
last  few  years,  from  the  highest  point  which  it  had  attained  down  to  the  point 
at  which  it  stands  to-day,  the  decline  is  something  like  300,000  tons  per 
annum — it  may  be  a  little  more,  or  it  may  be  a  little  less.  Now,  sir, 
speaking  in  round  figures,  that  means  a  loss  absolutely  to  the  particular 
industry  to  which  I  refer  of  half  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  constituency  which  I  represent  has  been  the  loser  to 
the  full  extent  of  at  least  one-half  of  that  total ;  for  whereas  there  were  a 
few  years  ago  in  Great  Britain  29  sugar  refineries,  there  are  to-day, 
I  believe,  only  12  refineries,  and  of  the  total  number  that  have  been 
closed  during  these  last  few  years,  at  least  one-half  have  been  closed  in 
the  town  of  Greenock.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
sights  that  one  can  come  across  in  our  country,  to  see  these  great  disused, 
empty  buildings,  which  at  one  time  were  such  splendid  busy  hives  of 
industry.  Well  now,  with  regard  to  these  Bounties,  of  course  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  them  is  always  alleged  to  be  that  they  cheapen  the 
supply  of  raw  material  in  this  country.  Now  I  think  myself  that 
that  argument  has  to  be  taken  with  a  considerable  number  of 
grains  of  salt  ;  because,  to  look  at  the  question  of  prices,  you  must 
not  take  the  lowest  price  or  the  highest  price,  but  the  average  price 
which  has  existed  during  a  series  of  years,  and  I  think  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial 
reader  that  in  reality  the  consumer  in  this  country  has  not  derived  from 
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the  average  price  of  sugar  the  great  advantage  w^hich  is  supposed.  It  has 
been  estimated,  I  know,  that  the  advantage  in  question  may  be  measured 
by  one  or  two  milhons  sterhng.  For  my  own  part,  after  having  studied  the 
range  of  prices  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  am  perfectly  satished  that  no 
advantage  of  that  kind  has  accrued  to  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain,  but  of 
this  I  am  satished,  that,  if  the  present  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue, 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  for  the  whole  of  the  refining  interest  in 
Great  Britain  to  come  completely  to  an  end  ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
that  is  the  conviction  of  everyone  who  is  concerned  nearly  or  remotely 
in  connection  with  that  interest.  Now,  sir,  I  have  said  that  the  loss  which 
we  sustain  to-day  from  the  fact  of  the  diminution  in  our  refining  business  is  a 
loss  of  a  very  considerable  amount;  but  if  we  lose,  as  we  certainly  shall  lose, 
the  refining  interest  which  at  the  present  moment  we  still  retain,  amounting 
to  something  like  600,000  to  700,000  tons,  why,  the  total  loss  to  the  in- 
dustrial service  in  this  country  will  be  far  and  away  beyond  anything  that 
we  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  gain  at  the  present  time  from  any  cheapen- 
ing of  sugar  arising  from  these  bounties.  And  there  is  also  this  certain  factor 
lying  in  the  future,  that,  if  our  conviction  is,  as  I  believe,  a  sound  one,  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  should  this  system  continue,  before  every  refinery 
in  Great  Britain  is  closed.  Then  we  know  that  the  inevitable  result  must 
follow,  that  as  soon  as  the  destruction  of  our  trade  has  been  achieved, 
the  foreign  refiner  will  be  able  to  put  his  price  at  a  very  different  figure  to 
that  which  he  puts  it  at  at  the  present  day.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
put  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  appear  to  the  refining  interest  in  this 
country  in  fewer  words  than  I  have  done,  with  a  desire  to  occupy  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  time  of  this  deputation,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is 
a  very  wide  and  a  very  deep  and  earnest  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  traders 
in  this  country,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Government,  if  they  enter 
upon  this  Conference,  should  enter  upon  it  with  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  see  a  practical  result  achieved,  viz.,  to  put  an  end  to  these 
Foreign  Bounties. 

Only  One  Refinery  now  in  Bristol. 

Sir  Edward  Hill,  M.P.  :  Mr.  Balfour,  I  owe  the  privilege  of  saying 
a  few  words  to  you  on  this  occasion  to  the  fact  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol,  which  for  centuries  past  has  held  a 
very  high  position  in  the  sugar  industry  ;  and,  moreover,  my  division 
happens  to  contain  that  portion  of  Bristol  which  is  most  affected  by  the 
great  depression  which  we  have  met  here  to  deplore,  which  we  hope 
there  may  be  found  some  means  of  remedying.  Sir,  it  is  within  my  own 
recollection  that  the  quays  of  Bristol  were  crowded  with  ships,  some 
discharging  the  cane-grown  products  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  while 
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others  were  taking  in  cargoes  of  supplies  from  British  manufacturers,  thus 
giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  men  not  only  connected  directly  in 
the  handling  of  the  sugar,  but  also  to  the  many  engaged  in  other  trades 
dependent  upon  it.  Sir,  all  that  has  gone,  absolutely  gone,  and  to-day 
not  one  single  cargo  of  West  India  sugar  comes  into  Bristol.  But,  sir,  in 
addition  to  that,  Bristol  enjoyed  a  very  large  sugar- refining  industry. 
There  were  several  large  sugar-refining  estabhshments,  employing  a  large 
number  oi  hands.  Those  are  now  gone,  with  one  exception,  and  the  fate 
of  that  one  is  now  trembling  in  the  balance.  One  of  the  proprietors 
recently  said  to  me  :  We  feel  that  we  have  already  lost  more  than 
sufficient  money,  hoping  for  some  change  ;  that  change  does  not  come  ; 
unless  it  should  come,  nothing  remains  but  to  close  the  refinery."  Well, 
sir,  tne  mischief  is  put  down,  at  any  rate  the  root  of  it,  to  the  Sugar 
Bounties.  I  suppose  none,  or  very  few  at  all  events,  wish  to  depart  from 
Free  Trade  ;  but,  sir,  these  bounties  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Free  Trade,  they  are  against  the  very  principles  and  interests  of  Free 
Trade.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  direct  and  absolute  attack  upon  one  of 
our  industries,  and,  sir,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  if  this  should 
prove  successful,  as  it  has  already  been  with  sugar,  this  system  will  be 
further  applied  ;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  we  have  any  right,  or  that 
we  ought,  to  sit  down  quietly  and  see  our  industries  destroyed  one  by  one. 
Sir,  the  question  of  Bounties  does  not  merely  affect  the  West  Indies. 
Some  little  time  ago  our  cute  American  cousins  across  the  water  put  on 
countervailing  duties,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  within  the  last 
six  months  Mauritius,  Singapore,  India,  Queensland,  and  Fiji  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  severity  of  bounty  fed  sugar  competition,  so  that  the 
question  covers  a  very  considerable  ground.  Cheap  sugar,  no  doubt,  is 
very  desirable  ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  only  chance,  at  any  rate  the  best 
chance,  of  maintaining  cheap  sugar,  is  to  maintain  the  two  sources  of  supply. 
If  you  kill  one  source  of  supply  you  are  left  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  of  the  other,  and  have  to  face  the  possible  failure  of  the  beet 
crops  (this  has  occurred  before,  and  may  occur  again),  with  the  result  of  a 
sugar  famine.  It  is  not,  sir,  for  me,  and  possibly  not  for  this  deputation, 
to  indicate  to  you  what  should  be  done.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
countervailing  duties.  Personally  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
countervailing  duties,  but  what  I  do  urge,  sir,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents, 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  sugar  trade  who  are  in  dire  distress 
— an  unfortunate  workman  sent  me  a  piteous  petition  the  other  day  from 
this  one  remaining  factory — is,  that  the  time  has  come  when  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  strive,  as  the  terms  of  this  Resolution  say,  to  put  such 
pressure  upon  the  foreign  countries  that  they  will  give  up  this  pernicious 
system.  Sir,  I  venture  to  think  there  is  some  chance  of  success  ;  I  am 
quite  aware  that  countries  do  not  put  these  bounties  on  to  give  us  cheap 
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sugar  for  our  pleasure  ;  they  pat  tliem  on  for  their  own  advantage,  and  I 
think  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  not  an  advantage  ;  we 
tell  them  it  is  not  so,  and  they  show  signs  of  beginning  to  believe  us.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  there  is  only  one  Power  with  which  there  will  be 
difficulty ;  I  think  that,  perhaps,  renders  the  matter  more  easy  to  deal 
with  ;  but  I  do  venture  to  hope  that  our  Commissioner,  who,  I  presume, 
will  be  sent  to  attend  the  Brussels  meeting,  will  have  such  powers  as 
will  enable  this  controversy  to  be  ended,  and  the  sugar  trade  to  become 
unshackled. 

How  Bounties  affect  the  Engineering  Trade. 

Colonel  Denny,  M.P.  :  I  appear  here  to-day  as  representing  the 
engineering  trade,  which  has  a  grievance  a  little  apt  to  be  overlooked 
because  it  lies  at  our  own  doors,  while  the  trade  is  composed  very  largely 
of  people  who  don't  as  a  rule  complain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question,  sir,  that  no  person  believes  that  the  subsidies  proposed  this  year 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  West  Indies  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
generally  reviving  the  sugar  industry  there  unless  the  Bounties  are  done 
away  with.  I  speak  principally  for  those  firms  which  have  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  the  crushing  of  sugar  on  the  estates, 
and  for  the  refining  industry,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  both  of  these 
industries  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  keep  our  workpeople  engaged  as  they  were  before,  and  that 
necessarily  reacts  very  largely  upon  other  engineering  branches,  because 
where  firms  have  lost  one  trade  which  was  a  speciality  with  them,  they  are 
obhged  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  who  make  other  classes  of 
machinery,  and  who  have  been  able  hitherto  to  provide  barely  sufficient 
occupation  for  the  men  they  employ.  As  to  why  the  West  Indies  now  give 
us  practically  no  orders  I  don't  think  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt.  Credit  is  gone,  to  begin  with.  If  an  estate  proprietor  wishes  to 
buy  improved  machinery  for  perfecting  his  processes  of  manufacture,  he 
will,  unless  he  can  produce  satisfactory  security,  as  the  hon.  member 
behind  me  has  said,  get  no  credit  for  the  purchase  of  it.  But  as  things  are 
under  the  bounty  system,  even  if  he  did  get  credit  for  it,  it  has  been  made 
impossible  for  him  to  produce  and  sell  sugar  at  a  profit.  The  consequence 
is  that,  speaking  for  my  own  district,  and  I  think  that  will  confirm  it  with- 
out going  any  further,  I  know  one  Works  in  Glasgow,  which  not  so  very 
long  ago  employed  about  a  thousand  men,  who  practically  worked  night 
and  day  in  turning  out  nothing  but  sugar  machinery  for  crushing  and 
refining,  but  has  now  been  obhged  to  reduce  its  staff  to  something  hke  20 
per  cent,  of  that  number,  who  are  largely  employed  upon  this  class  of 
machinery  for  colonies  belonging  to  foreign  powers.    The  competition  is. 
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therefore,  much  more  severe,  as  the  fiscal  system  of  these  countries  enables 
their  own  engineers  to  compete  upon  more  favourable  terms  with  our 
industries.  If  the  sugar  question  were  one,  as  a  distinguished  statesman 
has  recently  said,  of  so  many  thousands  of  tons  in  one  place  as  against  so 
many  thousands  of  tons  in  another  place,  it  would  be  very  easy  of  solution  ; 
but  it  reacts  upon  so  many  industries  that  it  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
simple  calculation  of  the  sort.  The  engineering  trade  reaats  upon  the 
shipbuilding,  the  shipbuilding  reacts  upon  steel  manufacture  and  coal 
production,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  system  of  our  industries  is  deranged 
by  this  method  of  encouragement  by  bounties.  I  am  an  enthusiastic  Free 
Trader — I  don't  suppose  there  is  anyone  more  so  in  this  room — but  I  do 
say  this,  that  we  ought  to  substitute  for  the  kind  of  fetish  worship  we 
have  been  giving  to  that  idea  a  more  sensible  system  of  intelligent 
reverence. 


An  Alternative  Remedy. 


Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  M.P.  :  Mr.  Balfour,  it  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  by  previous  speakers  that  the  Sugar  Bounties  are  a  great  evil  to 
this  country,  and  undoubtedly  they  are  as  they  now  exist,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that,  if  they  were  answered  by  the  obvious  remedy  of  countervaiHng 
duties,  instead  of  being  an  injury,  they  would  be  a  source  of  revenue. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  obvious  way  of  dealing  wiih  them  is  to 
put  on  duties  which  would  exactly  correspond.  This,  undoubtedly,  would 
be  alleged  by  some  people  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
but  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  certainly  is  an  authority  upon  that  point, 
met  that  by  saying  that  he  w^as  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  that  question 
and  go  to  the  country  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  every 
way.  Well,  now,  the  Colonial  Secretary  objected  to  countervailing  duties 
because,  he  said,  it  would  disorganise  a  trade  amounting  to  milhon 
tons  to  benefit  a  trade  which  only  amounted  to  260,000  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  sugar  in  fourteen  years  —  the  imports  of  beet  sugar  —  have 
increased  no  less  than  400  per  cent.,  while  the  imports  of  cane  sugar 
have  decreased  one-half.  This,  I  think,  it  will  be  admitted,  has  been 
caused  by  these  bounties,  and  if  these  bounties  were  counterbalanced 
by  corresponding  duties  no  doubt  the  proportions  would  be,  if  not  re- 
versed, at  any  rate  very  much  changed.  Then,  sir,  I  submit  that,  if  the 
people  had  to  pay  a  little  more  for  their  sugar,  they  would  have 
no  more  to  pay  for  their  sugar  with  countervailing  duties  than  they  would 
if  the  present  bounties  were  aboHshed.  But  if  they  had  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  their  sugar,  and  we  had  a  revenue  of  two  millions  extra,  we  might 
devote  that  to  reducing  the  duty  on  tea,  or  giving  the  population  the 
benefit  in  some  other  shape  to  the  extent  of  that  two  millions.    Then,  sir, 
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looking  at  the  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  undoubtedly  cane  sugar  is  better  and  more  wholesome,  and  would 
be  preferred  by  the  population  if  they  could  distinguish  it.  But  they  go  to 
a  grocer's  shop,  and  they  cannot  tell  which  is  cane  sugar  and  which  is  beet 
sugar,  and  I  submit,  sir,  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  some  means  by  which  they  should  be  informed  as  to 
which  is  the  one  and  which  is  the  other.  We  provide  that  a  man  shall  not 
be  able  to  sell  margarine  for  butter,  why  should  we  not  provide  that  if  he 
sells  beet  sugar  for  cane  sugar,  he  should  be  obliged  to  declare  it  in  some 
shape  ?    I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  attention. 


How  India  is  Affected. 


Sir  M.  Bhownaggree  :  Mr.  Balfour,  I  have  comxplied  with  the 
request  of  those  w^ho  have  organised  this  deputation  to  say  a  few  words 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  by  previous 
speakers.  But  I  must  premise  at  once  that,  if  the  considerations  which  I 
am  going  to  present  to  you  had  been  inconsistent  w^th  the  interests  of  the 
constituency  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  which  is  essentially 
a  working-class  constituency,  I  might  have  hesitated  to  join  the  deputation. 
But,  feeling  as  I  do,  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  substantially  in  favour 
of  the  consumer  of  sugar  here,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
complying  with  the  request,  and  occupying  your  time  for  a  very  few 
moments.  I  would  appeal  to  you,  sir,  to  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  the  request  of  this  deputation  from  the  point  of  view  of  countries  out- 
side of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
included  in  the  Greater  Empire  of  Britain.  India,  at  all  events,  is  inter- 
ested in  this  question  on  two  principal  grounds.  In  the  first  place, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  man  ;  because  a  certain  number  of 
those  who  work  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Mauritius  and  other  parts  of 
British  sugar-producing  countries  are  supplied  by  India,  and  I  think 
that  any  measure  which  tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  sugar-cane  and 
encourage  the  production  of  British  sugar — that  is,  sugar  manufactured  within 
British  provinces — is  an  advantage  in  that  respect  to  India.  Also  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  one  which  still  more  intimately  appeals  to 
India,  I  should  say  that  the  sugar  bounties  given  by  foreign  countries  are 
a  great  discouragement  to  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  sugar  industry  of 
India  itself.  It  might  be  answered  that  there  is  no  sugar  industry  in  that 
country  worth  the  name  ;  that  at  all  events  it  is  not  a  large  industry  ;  but 
those  who  might  argue  that  way  are,  I  submit,  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  sugar  industry  as  it  prevails  in  India.  It  is  true  that  that 
country  does  not  make,  nor  does  it  largely  consume,  sugar  in  the  shape  in 
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which  we  know  it  here,  but  the  milHons  of  its  inhabitants  are  consuming 
every  day  of  their  Hves  sugar  in  a  different  form,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
what  are  called  ''sugar  cakes" — I  wish  I  had  a  sample  of  it  here  to  show  you 
— which  the  better  classes  use,  or  in  the  form  of  rough  treacle  or  molasses 
which  the  poorer  classes  use,  or  as  sweetmeat,  which  is  universally  regarded 
there  as  a  part  of  daily  diet.  Now,  anything  that  tends  to  the  temporary 
cheapening  of  foreign  sugar  to  the  Indian  consumer  will  strike  at  the  root 
of  this  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  very  few  industries  that  are  left  to  the 
country.  If  sugar,  which,  I  am  told,  is  allowed  to  go  almost  freight-free  to 
India,  should  be  placed  before  the  Indian  consumer  at  a  price  where  it 
might  even  nearly  compete  with  the  industry  of  his  own  country  in  the 
shapes  that  I  have  indicated,  then  I  say  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane  and  rough  manufacture  of  sugar  in  India  being  dis- 
couraged, and  possibly  disappearing  in  process  of  time.  In  that  respect 
the  question  of  foreign  bounties  has  a  very  large  bearing  upon  sugar  grow- 
ing and  the  sugar-refining  industry  in  India,  and,  viewing  the  question  in 
that  light,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  of  some 
of  my  hon.  friends  to  address  to  you  a  few  w^ords.  I  would  take  leave  to 
repeat  that  this  view  of  the  question  does  not  in  any  way  imperil  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  here.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that,  by  your  comply- 
ing with  our  wishes,  if  the  action  of  Government  should  tend  to  increase  the 
price  of  sugar  to  a  certain  extent,  still  its  indirect  influence  upon  the 
refining  industry  of  the  country  would  be  such  as  to  increase  the  chances 
of  furnishing  work  to  the  working  men.  Regarding  it  from  that  point  of 
view,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
placing  before  you  these  considerations,  which,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
English  working  classes  and  of  the  sugar  industry  at  large,  it  was  most 
desirable  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  With 
these  few  remarks  I  beg  to  express  my  hearty  concurrence  with  the  objects 
of  this  deputation. 


The  Need  for  Immediate  Action. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence  :  Mr.  Balfour,  the  West  Indies  have  so  long 
been  invited  to  take  a  back  seat  in  Imperial  emergencies  that  I  am  not  at 
all  disincHned  to  act  upon  what  has  become  almost  an  established  custom. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  when  coming  to  speak  on  behalf  of  those 
who  grow  cane  sugar,  I  have  the  support  both  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  working  men  of  Liverpool.  Speaking 
for  growers,  both  in  our  Eastern  and  Western  Colonies,  they  feel  that  on 
the  success  of  this  Conference  depends  the  future  of  the  industry.  They 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote  reciprocity 
between  the  West  Indies  and  North  America  ;  but  such  a  success  would, 
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in  their  opinion,  be  partial  in  its  effect,  and  of  temporary  value.    It  clearly 
would  not  benefit  our  Eastern  sugar-growing  Colonies,  and  no  fiscal 
system  with  the  States  has  promise  of  continuance  ;  while  Canadian 
reciprocity,  though  of  much  value  for  Imperial  reasons,  could  only  affect 
at  the  outside  one-half  of  the  West  Indian  crops,  and  might  prejudice  the 
United  States  market   for  the  other  half.    Besides,  the  Commissioners 
pointed  out  that  the  latter  market  was  probably  of  no  permanent  value, 
by  reason  of  the  increased  cultivation  of  beet  in  the  States  themselves. 
Reciprocity,  therefore,  is  inadequate,  and  I  would  submit,  further,  in  so 
far  as  it  drives  our  Colonists  into  the  arms  of  the  States,  and  alienates  them 
from  our  market,  it  is  contrary  to  our  Imperial  interests.  We  aflirm,  sir,  that 
British  colonists,  by  every  moral  right,  are  entitled  to  free  access  on  equal 
fiscal  conditions  to  the  home  markets  ;  this  principle  was  acknowledged  in 
the  matter  of  British  spirits  by  placing  a  countervailing  duty  of  fourpence 
on  foreign  spirits  ;  but  while  these  bounties  last  sugar  growers  cannot  have 
such  access,  and  so  to  make  the  Conference  effective  is  the  only  hope  left 
them.    The  fairness  of  this  proposition  seems  so  evident  that  we  believe  if 
it  was  laid  before  the  country  by  th  ^  Government  in  these  days  of  increased 
Colonial  sympathy  they  would  receive  ample  authority  to  carry  out  any 
policy  the  emergency  required.    We  believe  the  cry  of     cheap  sugar"  to 
have  no  real  basis,  and  its  fallacy  will  be  shown  before  two  years  have 
elapsed,  while  the  increased  trade  and  shipping  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  Colonies,  and  increased  refining  at  home,  will  be  added  to 
the  gratitude  we  should  receive  from  our  loyal  Colonies,  who  for  some 
sixty  years  have  experienced  at  our  hands  a  treatment  which  no  other 
country  has  dealt  out  to  its  colonies.    I  might  say  we  have  asked  you  to 
receive  us  without  further  postponement,  as  we  felt  the  continued  dekiy 
which  has  attended  this  question  is  grievously  injurious  to  the  sugar  interests. 
In  November,  1896,  Mr.  Chamberlain  penned  his  despatch  in  which  he 
affirmed  he  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  the  bounties  without  having  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  what  such  policy  might  entail.    The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
would  seem  an  adequate  answer  so  far  as  to  the  facts  already  existing,  the 
results  to  be  expected  if  the  sugar  industry  fails,  and  the  aims  to  be  obtained 
if  the  West  Indies  are  again  to  flourish.    But  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  silent  up  to  date  as  to  any  definite  poUcy  or  action  to  be  taken  to  enable 
the  industry  to  be  maintained,  and  now  we  are  half-way  through  the  session, 
and  no  discussion  on  the  main  question,  which  has  now  been  agitated  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  permitted.    The  result  is  that  sugar  estates, 
which  are  manufactories  and  not  merely  farms,  are  being  thrown  up — six, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua  by  one  firm  alone  ;  two  also  in 
Jamaica.    I  have  received  a  petition  from  Trelawny,  in  the  latter  island, 
showing  that  among  some  30,000  people  within  an  area  a  litUe  larger  than 
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the  county  of  Rutland,  twenty-five  sugar  estates  spend  ^57,800  per  annum  in 
labour  and  salaries,  and  ;^82,ooo  altogether.  One-half  of  this  will  dis- 
appear if  the  estates  are  thrown  up.  The  question,  therefore,  in  these 
localities,  is  in  a  very  acute  state  ;  and  I  may  point  out  that  our 
Consul  in  Cuba  in  1894  reported  how  disaffection  in  that  island, 
where  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  employed  in  the  sugar 
industry,  was  largely  caused  by  the  depression  in  sugar  brought 
about  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bounty  system.  I  have  no  real 
fear  of  any  such  results  in  the  British  West  Indies,  but  the  suffering  that 
will  be  occasioned  is  widespread,  and  the  heartburnings  created  by  the 
unsympathetic  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  can  have  no 
good  effects.  These  islands  are  small,  and  their  interests  are  not  adequately 
represented  to  the  masses  of  our  people,  yet  they  possess  two  of  the  most 
important  harbours  commanding  the  future  Panama  canal,  and  I  submit 
that  if  the  man  in  the  street  cannot  stay  to  be  generous,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  show  him  how  it  is  right  and  fitting  for  the  Mother  Country, 
which  wants  these  strategical  ports,  to  be  just  to  the  interests  of  its  most 
ancient  and  loyal  colonies,  which  own  them. 


Mr,  Balfour's  Reply. 


Colonel  Mil  ward  and  Gentlemen,  the  deputation  which  has  just 
finished  laying  its  case  before  me,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  Hsten  to,  and  I  think  the 
statements  that  have  been  put  forward  by  its  various  members  have 
been  quite  worthy  of  the  general  character  of  the  deputation,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  cause  in  respect  of  which  they  have  addressed  me.  But 
I  do  n(9t  imagine  that  they  either  anticipate  or  desire  that  I  should  on  the 
present  occasion  make  any  pronouncement  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  respect  of  the  West  Indies  or  of  the  Sugar  Bounties.  The  deputation,  as 
all  are  aware,  was  to  have  been  received  by  Mr.  George  Curzon,  who, 
unfortunately,  could  not  be  present,  and  I  am  merely  occupying  his  place, 
and  am  going  to  perform  on  his  behalf  the  function  which  he  would 
himself  have  undertaken,  had  it  been  possible,  namely,  that  of  conveying  to 
my  colleagues  the  impression  I  have  received  from  the  statements  and 
arguments  which  have  been  laid  before  me.  I  entirely  agree,  I  may  say, 
with  those  gentlemen  who  urge  that  the  controversies. that  have  accumu- 
lated round  the  Free  Trade  doctrine  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  intervene, 
to  interfere  with  any  judgment  that  we  may  decide  to  come  to  upon  the 
important  questions  of  policy  in  this  matter.  No  doubt  the  fundamental 
doctrine  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Free  Trade  policy  is  that  what  is  of 
importance  to  a  country  is  cheapness  of  products  to  the  consumer  ;  and 
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if  the  eifect  of  Bounties  was  for  all  time  to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
sugar  consumer,  undoubtedly  nobody  living  within  these  Islands,  and 
considering  the  interests  of  these  Islands  alone,  would  think  it  consistent 
with  Free  Trade  doctrines  to  endeavour  to  prevent  foreign  countries  -thus 
kindly  contributing  to  our  luxuries,  although  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
West  Indies  of  course  a  different  judgment  might  be  come  to.    But,  after 
all,  the  effect  of  the  Bounties  on  prices  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
uncertain,  and  possibly  temporary.    I  was  much  struck  by  what  fell  from 
Mr.  Brodie-Hoare  and  other  members  of  the  deputation,  confirming  what 
had  already  reached  me  from  other  quarters,  that  one  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  existing  system  is  not  the  lowering  of  prices,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  that  is  not  the  only  serious  consequence  to  the  West  India 
growers.     A  consequence  which  Mr.  Brodie-Hoare  called  our  attention 
to,  and   the  importance   of   which,  I   think,  cannot   be  exaggerated, 
is  of  a  different  character.    It  is  based  upon  the  uncertainty  introduced 
into  the  industry  by  the  present  system.    So  long  as  the  price  of  a 
commodity  depends  either  upon  natural  laws  or  upon  human  enterprise 
and  industry  solely,  some  forecast,  some  calculation  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  its  future  in  any  particular  district ;  but  when  it  depends  not  upon 
permanent  and  natural  causes  of  that  kind,  but  upon  the  arbitrary — I  had 
almost  said  the  casual — action  of  different  Governments,  then  you  introduce 
an  element  of  doubt  into  the  industry  which  affects,  and  must  affect,  the 
credit  which  that  industry  commands,  and  with  the  credit,  one  of  its  best 
and  most  legitimate  means  of  competing  with  its  rivals  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.    I  understand  that  no  special  pohcy  is  pressed  upon  the 
Government  by  the  gentlemen  who  come  here  to-day.    I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  many  of  them  have  not  got  views  which  they  hold  strongly  and 
are  prepared  to  defend,  but  as  a  deputation  you  have  not  come  before  me, 
gentlemen,  as  I  gather,  with  the  view  of  pressing  any  specific  prof»osition 
for  our  guidance  in  the  present  difficulties — difficulties  physical,  diplomatic, 
and  national — in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Your  desire  is  that  the  Conference 
about  to  be  called  shall  be  a  success,  and  shall  finally  bring  to  an  end  long 
controversies  which  have  raged  round  this  question.    I  can  assure  you  that 
desire  is  held  as  strongly  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  by  any  of  your- 
selves.   The  very  fact  that  the  Conference  has  been  called  by  bounty- 
giving  Powers,  that  bounty-giving  Powers  are  going  to  take  part  in  it, 
shows,  I  think,  that  they  are  coming  to — public  opinion  among  them  is 
tending  in  the  direction  of — the  conviction  that  bounties,  however  valuable 
here  and  there  to  particular  individuals,  are  not  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity which  gives  them  as  a  whole.    Everything  that  the  Government  can 
do  to  show  that  this  in  truth  the  case,  every  means  that  we  can  employ  to 
bring  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  to  a  successful  issue,  will  be  used. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  my  province,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  well 
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advised  in  attempting  to  say  more  on  the  present  occasion.  You  are  all 
aware  how  anxiously  we  have  considered  the  position  of  the  West  India 
Colonies,  how  much  the  unfortunate  condition  of  some  of  their  leading 
industries  has  weighed  upon  us,  and  how  anxious  we  are  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  assist  those  who  are  among  the  oldest  and  amongst 
the  most  loyal  of  the  British  Dependencies.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  laying 
before  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  the  arguments  and  the  views  that  you 
have  addressed  to  me.  Anything  more  precise  you  do  not  ask  from 
me  on  the  present  occasion.  At  all  events  I  can  say,  that,  whatever 
measure  of  success  may  attend  our  efforts,  we  are  heartily  at  one  with  you 
in  the  earnest  w4sh  that  something  may  be  done  to  restore  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  world  to  a  healthy  and  to  a  natural  condition. 

Colonel  Milward,  M.P.  :  On  behalf  of  the  deputation,  Mr.  Balfour,  we 
beg  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  what  you  have  said,  and  to  add  that  you 
have  quite  properly  summed  up  our  views  in  saying  that  we  come  before  you 
to  assure  you  of  our  support  and  to  strengthen  the  Government  in  doing  their 
very  utmost  in  getting  rid  of  the  bounties  at  the  forthcoming  Conference, 
knowing  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  English  sugar,  but  also  of  the 
bounty -giving  countries  themselves.  And  I  beg,  also,  that  you  will  be  kind 
enough,  on  our  behalf,  to  express  to  Mr.  Curzon  our  very  great  regret  at  his 
illness,  and  our  strong  sympathy  and  hope  that  he  may  soon  be  able  to  take 
his  part  again  in  the  Parliament  of  the  country. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 
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The  fact  that  this  Deputation  of  Members  of  Parliament  was  larger 

THAN  ANY  THAT  HAD  PREVIOUSLY  BEEN  RECEIVED  BY  A  MINISTER  OF  THE  CrOWN 
UNDER  SIMILAR  OR  ANALOGOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES,  AROUSED  VERY  GREAT  INTEREST 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  FOLLOWING  Press  Comments  emphatically  endorse  the  action  of 
THE  Members  of  Parliament  in  urging  on  the  Government  the  necessity 

OF  BRINGING  PRESSURE  TO   BEAR  AT  THE  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE    IN    SUPPORT  OF 

THE  Countries  referred  to  in  the  Memorial,  which,  it  has  since  been 

OFFICIALLY  STATED,  ARE  WILLIN(;  TO  ABOLISH  BOUNTIES  : — 

The  Times,  Afvil  29. 

The  question  of  the  Continental  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  which,  after  a 
prolonged  and  unfruitful  controversy,  appears  to  be  now  approaching  a  practical  point, 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Balfour  yesteiday  by  an  influential  deputation  that 
waited  upon  him  at  the  Foreign  Office.  A  memorial  was  presented  to  him,  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  by  about  180  members  of  Parliament,  and 
supported,  it  was  stated,  by  many  more,  including  not  a  few  belonging  to  the 
Opposition.  It  called  upon  the  Government  to  grant,  in  view  of  past  experience,  to 
the  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  forthcoming  International  Conference  at  Brussels 
"  such  powers  as  will  enable  them  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  support  of  those  countries 
which  are  wilHng  to  abolish  the  bounty  system."  Of  course,  Mr.  Balfour — especially  in 
the  absence  of  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Curzon — had  to  be  circumspect  in  his  reply, 
but  he  did  not  disguise  his  substantial  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  deputation.  He 
admitted  that  the  position  of  affairs  had  been  distinctly  changed  by  the  summoning  of  a 
Conference  at  the  instance  of  Governments  which  have  hitherto  upheld  the  policy  of  the 
sugar  bounties,  but  of  which  the  majority  have  lately  shown  a  tendency  to  throw  off  the 
burden  of  a  peculiarly  onerous  and  objectionable  form  of  protection.  Substantially,  it  is  in 
France  alone  that  the  bounty  system  is  now  an  article  of  faith  with  the  dominant  party, 
and  even  there  it  is  challenged  by  very  eminent  authorities.  In  all  the  countries  where 
it  prevails  the  bounty  system  is  plainly  seen  to  be  of  advantage  only  to  a  small  minority, 
while  it  inflicts  heavy  loss  on  the  taxpayers,  not  only  in  the  form  of  unproductive 
expenditure  on  the  exportation  of  one  favoured  commodity,  but  in  that  of  an  enormously 
increased  price  exacted  from  the  consumers  of  sugar.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  unsoundness  and  the  unfairness  of  the  bounty  system.  Lord  Farrer,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  pertinacious  opponent  of  any  retaliatory  measures,  says  that  "the 
conscience  of  every  free-trader,  as  a  thinker  and  a  cosmopolitan,  is  revolted  by  all  bounties 
and  all  differential  duties."  He  is  prepared  to  welcome  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  foreign 
Governments  that  have  been  tempted  heretofore  into  the  wrong  path,  though  his  rigid 
principles  will  not  allow  him  to  sanction  the  application  of  any  corrective  measures  on  our 
part  to  hasten  this  conversion. 

In  Mr.  Balfour's  opinion  the  Governments  which  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
bounty  system  are  learning  by  experience  that,  though  this  method  of  fostering  a  local 
industry  may  be  profitable  to  a  few  individuals  here  and  there,  it  is  never  beneficial  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  In  France  alone,  according  to  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the 
direct  expenditure  on  sugar  bounties  is  not  less  than  4^  millions  sterling,  while  at  the 
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■same  time  the  French  consumer  has  to  pay  between  twice  and  three  times  as  much  for 
.liis  sugar  as  the  English  consumer,  a  difference  which  obviously  affects  many  branches  of 
manufacture  as  well  as  domestic  use.  In  other  Continental  countries  in  which  bounties 
are  given  the  same  results  follow,  mutatis  mutandis.  The  result  is  that  the  consumption 
of  sugar  per  head  on  the  Continent  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  decided  movement  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  Belgium 
against  a  policj^  which  presses  hard  upon  the  consumer,  while,  though  it  protects  the 
producer  of  beetroot  sugar,  it  prevents  the  development  of  industries  that  use  sugar  as  a 
;raw  material.  The  maintenance  of  that  policy,  though  it  benefits  only  seven  French 
departments  out  of  eighty-six,  has  been  made  possible  for  M.  Meline's  Government  by  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  described  as  a  reply  to  what  was  unwisely  put  forward  in  Germany  as 
a  "  war  bounty  "  system  directed  against  France.  In  both  countries  the  external  bounty  is 
avowedly  a  matter  of  indifference.  What  the  producers  of  beetroot  sugar  are  chiefiy  intent 
upon  is  to  retain  the  control  of  the  home  market. 

If  the  home  consumption  were  to  increase  up  to  the  British  level,  the  entire  extra 
uproduce  of  the  Continental  bounty-fed  industries  would  be  absorbed.  As  it  is,  the  English 
market  alone  is  open  to  all  this  artificial  and  overcharged  competition,  which,  if  trade 
were  free,  would  be  met  by  our  own  producers,  whether  of  beetroot  sugar  at  home  or  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  West  Indies.  Meanwhile,  the  bounty-fed  export  of  sugar  from 
•Continental  countries  has  had  a  disastrous  effect,  not  only  on  the  West  Indian  sugar 
plantations,  but  on  the  sugar-refining  business  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  laid  before  Mr.  Balfour  yesterday  the  facts  of  the  case  in  regard  to  Greenock, 
where  the  loss  has  been  so  severely  felt  that  it  is  almost  the  only  town  in  Great  Britain 
which  has  fallen  off  in  population  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  Sir  Edward  Hill  made  a 
•similar  complaint  in  relation  to  Bristol.  It  is  believed — and  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  dissent 
from  this  view — that,  should  the  policy  of  Continental  bounties  succeed  in  wiping  out  the 
British  sugar-refining  industry  altogether,  the  foreign  producer  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
price,  and  consumers  here  will  lose  the  advantages  they  now  enjo}^ 

At  any  rate,  as  Mr.  Balfour  remarked,  the  benefits  derived  b}^  this  country  from  the 
unrestric'ed  import  of  bountj^-fed  sugar  are  manifestly  uncertain  and  precarious.  The 
price  of  the  commodity  is  no  longer  dependent  exclusively  on  the  calculable  results 
of  natural  facts  and  forces,  but  an  arbitrary  element  is  introduced  which  tends 
to  produce  doubt  and  to  paralyse  credit.  It  is  the  interest  of  this  country,  relying, 
-as  it  does,  on  the  development  of  its  commerce  and  industry  by  a  pohcy 
of  free  trade,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  bring  to  an  end  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  a  system  which  is  as  injurious  to  our  neighbours  as  it  is  to  ourselves, 
and  which  interferes  with  the  free  competition  of  our  home  and  Colonial  industries 
in  our  own  markets.  The  case  which  was  submitted  yesterday  to  Mr.  Balfour  by  the 
deputation  at  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  strongly  supported  by  resolutions  passed, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  London  and  Liverpool. 
There  is,  as  we  have  said,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Belgium — supported,  probably,  by  Holland — are  willing  to  abandon  the 
bounty  system,  if  only  they  have  an  assurance  that,  after  they  have  done  so,  their  exports 
will  not  be  excluded  from  the  British  market  by  French  bounty-fed  supplies.  The 
Government  are,  therefore,  asked  to  "bring  pressure  to  bear"  at  the  Brussels  Conference 
in  support  of  the  countries  which  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  bounty  system  and  of  the 
growing  party  in  France  which  inclines  to  the  same  side.  What  is  meant,  of  course, 
is  that,  unless  France  agrees  to  join  the  other  powers  in  the  renunciation  of  the  external 
bounties,  the  British  Government  should  impose  a  countervailing  duty  on  the  French 
bounty-fed  sugar.  Without  this  the  other  Governments  contend  that  their  abandonment 
of  the  system  would  simply  give  a  monopoly  to  the  I'rench  producers.  Mr.  Balfour,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  declined  to  give  any  pledge  on  the  subject.  But  he  said  that  the 
Government  w^ould  leave  no  means  untried  to  bring  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 
to  a  successful  issue.  There  are  serious  objections,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  to 
the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty,  but  we  do  not  sa}'  that  they  are  conclusive 
against  the  adoption  of  that  expedient,  in  a  case  in  which  its  employment  was  likely 
to  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  commerce  and  industry  from  illegitimate  restraints 
and  iniquitous  burdens. 
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Bikmixc;ham  Gazktte,  April  29. 

Mr.  Balfour  could  not  be  expected  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  than  he  did  to  the 
influential  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  ycsterda}-  with  reference  to  the  Sugar 
Bounties. 

Colonel  jNIilward  stated  that  the  memorial  presented  had  been  signed  by  iSo  members 
of  Parliament,  most  of  whom  are  supporters  of  the  Government,  and  they  urged  what  is, 
we  fear,  undeniable  that  the  policy  of  this  country  on  the  sugar  question  has  been  selfish. 

The  precise  character  of  the  proposals  that  will  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
relief  of  the  West  Indies  has  not  yet  been  revealed,  but  no  remedy  can  be  so  effective  a& 
that  of  giving  free  and  natural  play  to  their  staple  industry.  True,  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  would  increase  the  price,  but  this  would  onh-  happen  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  revenue  derived  might  be  ear-marked  for  reduction  of  duty 
on  tea  or  other  articles  of  universal  consumption.  When  Continental  nations  under- 
stand that  bounties  give  no  advantage  to  their  traders  in  consequence  of  the  counter- 
vailing duties  they  will  abandon  them.  But  we  have  limited  faith  in  the  Sugar 
Bounties  Congress,  which  is  about  to  assemble  at  Brussels,  taking  any  effective  action 
unless  the  British  Government  shows  that  it  is  earnest  in  its  determination  to  protect  the 
Colonies.  It  would  be  absurd  for  the  bounty-giving  Powers  to  withdraw  their  subvention 
to  beet  cultivators  just  when  they  are  within  sight  of  the  victory  predicted  by  those  who 
saw  in  the  system  a  way  of  ruining  British  Colonies.  No  help  we  may  give  to  the 
general  agricultural  development  of  these  Colonies  can  in  the  least  affect  the  policy  of  the 
Powers.  They  can  kill  the  cane  industry,  and  when  they  have  done  so  they  will  have 
almost  a  monopoly  of  sugar  trade.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bounty  would 
be  as  effective  against  the  native  beet  cultui^  as  against  Colonial  cane  ;  and  excellent 
though  all  attempts  may  be,  which  aim  at  interesting  our  farmers  in  the  matter, 
nothing  can  be  done  until  competition  is  placed  upon  a  sound  and  fair  basis.  It  is  mere 
slavish  adhesion  to  the  Cobdenite  doctrines  that  prevents  action  being  taken  on  this  most 
iniquitous  system  of  industrial  competition. 


Daily  Mail,  April  29. 

Unless  Mr.  Balfour  was  juggling  with  his  words  in  reply  to  the  Sugar  Bounties 
deputation  yesterday,  his  speech  was  certainly  the  most  significant  and  hopeful 
.  pronouncement  on  the  subject  we  have  had  so  far.  Mr.  Balfour  was  in  his  best 
form  as  political  philosopher  and  practical  politician  when  he  had  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  "  the  controversies  which  had  accumulated  round  Free  Trade  doctrines 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  intervene  or  interfere  with  any  judgment  we  may  come 
to  with  regard  to  policy."  Best  of  all  was  his  promise  that  every  means  which 
the  Government  can  bring  to  bear  successfully  shall  be  used  at  the  forthcoming 
Conference.  Daily  Mail  readers  know  of  one  means  —  the  countervailing  duties,  to 
wit,  which  the  Government  can  use,  and  so  successfully,  that  Bounties  will  vanish, 
into  air  at  its  very  threat. 

The  Outlook,  April  30. 

Mr.  Balfour  did  not  promise  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  on  Thursday' 
afternoon  that  the  British  Commissioners  to  the  Brussels  Sugar  Bounty  Conference 
should  have  a  penal  clause  in  their  pockets;  but  he  did  promise  that  every  means 
Her  Majesty's  Government  can  bring  to  bear  shall  be  successfully  used  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ruinous  and  unfair  bounties.  The  bounties  are  not  everything  in  the  causes  of 
.  the  West  Indian  depression,  as  has  been  shown  in  these  columns  ;  but  we  have  the 
report  of  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  his  fellow  Commissioners  that  their  abolition  "  would 
render  it  possible  under  present  conditions  to  maintain  profitably  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  area  of  sugar-cane  cultivation."  If  nothing  short  of  a  threat  of  counter- 
vailing duties  will  bring  the  chief  offender  against  equitable  trading  conditions,  that  is 
to.  say,  France,  to  reason,  we  hope  the  t}ireat  will  be  used,  and  used  with  intent. 
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The  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  April  29. 
The  deputation  of  members  which  waited  on  Mr.  Balfour  yesterday,  in  the  absence  oi 
Mr.  Curzon,  on  the  sugar  bounty  question  was,  it  is  generally  agreed,  the  most  important 
assembly  of  members  that  has  ever  waited  on  a  Minister  to  press  a  claim  of  public 
necessity  and  importance.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  signed  the 
memorial  asking  the  Government  to  grant  to  British  Plenipotentiaries,  who  meet  those 
of  other  countries  at  the  coming  Brussels  Conference,  power  to  bring  pressure  on  those 
countries  to  abolish  existing  sugar  bounties — in  other  words,  to  give  the  sponsors  of  the 
Government  the  right  to  say  they  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  impose  countervailing  duties 
with  the  view  to  forcing  the  hand  of  France.  Sixty  members  met  Mr.  Balfour  in  his 
private  room.  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Hill,  Mr.  Brodie-Hoare,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  being  among 
those  who  pointed  out  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  Though 
they  did  not  obtain  a  Government  announcement  of  policy  in  the  West  Indies  from  Mr. 
Balfour  they  were  very  favourably  impressed,  and  quite  satisfied  with  the  tone  of  his 
speech  and  the  sympathetic  manner  in  which  he  met  them.  The  deputation  has  had  the 
happy  result  of  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Government  in  any  course  they  may  think 
lit  to  adopt. 

The  Grocer,  April  30. 
Events  are  hastening  on  with  regard  to  the  sugar  bounties,  and  the  Conference 
that  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels  shortly  will  practically  settle  the  fate  of  the  sugar 
refining  industry  in  this  country.  The  deputation  which  on  Thursday  waited  on  Mr.  Balfour 
on  the  subject  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  the  largest  and  most  influential  that  has  so 
far  made  application  to  the  Government  for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question r 
and  the  acting  Foreign  Secretary  did  not  fail  to  give  that  attention  to  the  representation 
made  to  him  which  the  character  of  the  deputation  called  for.  Over  one  hundred  and 
eighty  members  from  both  sides  of  the  House  signed  the  requisition  for  the  interview, 
and  their  opinions  were  ably  placed  before  the  Minister  by  the  chosen  spokesmen. 
Briefly,  what  they  asked  was  that  the  British  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  Conference 
should  be  empowered  to  exercise  pressure  in  support  of  those  countries  favouring  the 
abolition  of  bounties.  To  be  short,  too,  with  the  reply,  Mr.  Balfour  said  they  could 
not  guarantee  that  this  should  be  done.  But  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  tone 
of  his  remarks  that  he  and  his  colleagues  sympathise  with  the  claim  of  the 
English  sugar  refiners  and  the  West  Indian  cane  growers  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  completely  snuffed  out  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  save 
them.  We,  of  course,  occupy  mainly  a  neutral  position  on  this  question,  but  we  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  intense  sympathy  with  an  industry  once  flourishing  and  now  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay.  Nor  can  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people,  which  is  so  much  talked 
about,  be  made  clear.  A  matter  like  this  needs  to  be  looked  at  from  a  broad  standpoint  of  a 
general  good,  and  if  the  ruin  causes  a  greater  loss  than  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
cheapening  of  the  commodity,  there  is  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain,  viewed  from  the  national 
standpoint.  Apropos  to  this  view  of  the  case  are  the  figures  and  facts  adduced  by  the 
difterent  speakers  on  the  deputation,  from  which  we  learn  that  Bristol,  once  a  flourishing 
refining  centre,  has  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  sugar  business  at  all.  Greenock 
has  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  annually,  and  is  rapidly  approaching 
extinction,  being  the  only  large  town  whose  population  has  decreased  in  the 
last  decade.  Refined  sugar  has  risen  in  our  imports  sevenfold  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  West  Indies  are  practically  bankrupt.  There  w^ould  be  something  to  be 
said  from  the  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  if  we  could  see  low  prices  now  and  always  as 
a  result  of  the  bounties,  and  could  feel  secure  that  the  extinction  of  the  cane  sugar 
industry  was  of  no  account  from  the  supply  point  of  view.  But  that  is  just  the  point 
where  the  advocates  of  abolition  in  this  country  join  issue  with  the  cheap-sugar-at-any- 
cost  party.  They  claim — and  we  feel  bound  to  admit  that  their  view  is  a  sound  one — 
that,  when  once  opposition  has  been  crushed  out  of  England  and  the  West  Indies, 
prices  would  be  infallibly  put  up  on  English  consumers.  We  have  learned  how  true 
this  is  in  other  quarters  ;  we  are  seeing  it  now  in  wheat.  We  sincerely  trust  the 
Conference  may  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  bounties,  which  ruin  British  sugar 
manufacturers  and  impoverish  Continental  tax-payers  ;  the  more  so  as  we  see  a  fight 
ahead,  in  case  it  fails,  for  a  return  to  the  methods  of  fifty  years  ago. 
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Bkadfohd  Daily  Arcus,  Aj^ril  29. 

The  deputation  that  waited  on  Mr.  Balfour  wished  the  British  representatives  to  go  to 
the  Conference  with  "such  powers  as  would  enable  them  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in 
support  of  those  couiitries  which  are  willing  to  abolish  the  bounty  system."  Mr.  Balfour 
did  not  pledge  the  Government  to  any  particular  line  of  policy,  but  he  sympathised  with 
the  view  taken  by  the  various  speakers,  and  observed  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  those 
who  urged  that  the  controversies  which  have  accumulated  round  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  any  judgment  they  might  decide  to  give  on  the 
.question  of  policy  in  this  matter.  As  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a  satisfactory  pronouncement. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  Government  will  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  countervailing  duties 
if  the  countries  that  now  give  bounties  refuse  to  abandon  the  system. 


The  Liverpool  Post,  Af'Vil  21,  1898. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  our  own  columns  and  elsewhere  on  the  economical 
aspect  of  the  sugar  bounties  that  further  argument  seems  superfluous.  To-day  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  representative  deputations  which  the  British  Parliament  could  muster 
in  any  interest  whatever  will  wait  upon  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  capacity  of  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  lay  their  view^s  before  him.  The  memorial  to  be 
presented  sets  forth  the  necessity  in  view  of  past  experience  of  granting  to  the  British 
representatives  at  the  ensuing  Conference  such  powers  as  will  enable  them  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  in  support  of  those  countries  which  are  willing  to  abolish  the  bounty 
system.  The  phrase,  "bring  pressure  to  bear,"  is  not  very  happily  conceived  in 
anticipation  of  a  pacific  commercial  convention.  But  if  the  countries  at  which  the  pressure 
is  aimed  do  not  object  to  tlie  phrase,  there  is  no  necessity  for  British  critics  to  waste 
indignation  upon  it,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland  are  understood  to  be  willing 
to  abolish  their  bounties  provided  Great  Britain  will,  in  concert  with  the  other  signatory 
powers,  agree  to  penalise  or  prohibit  imports  of  sugar  from  any  countries  which  continue 
to  give  bounties.  The  suggestion,  of  course,  is  that  Great  Britain  should  penalise  French 
beet  sugar.  The  four  countries  specially  mentioned  above  supply  about  80  per  cent. 
Obviously,  it  would  not  suit  them  to  leave  France  an  open  door  in  Great  Britain  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  elsewhere.  Abolition  must  be  complete,  otherwise  the 
last  state  of  the  question  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Conference 
is  to  be  a  predestined  failure.  Great  Britain  must  enter  it  with  a  resolution  to  give 
'Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Holland  security  against  future  competition  from  bounty- 
fed  sugars,  or  France  must  be  prepared  to  abolish  the  bounty.  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question.  Great  Britain  has  the  whip  hand  in  the  matter  as  unquestionably  she 
has  had  all  along.  The  only  question  is  that  of  exercising  it.  The  ethics  of  bounties  have 
been  thrashed  out  long  ago.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  send  delegates  to  the 
■Conference  only  with  the  power  to  utter  pious  opinions  which  have  already  been 
enumerated  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform  ad  iiaiiseam.  If  the  Government 
possesses  the  courage  of  its  opinions  as  to  the  viciousness  of  the  bounty  system  it  will 
satisfy  the  memorialists  by  devolving  on  the  delegates  those  powers  by  which  alone  it 
:can  be  suppressed.  If  not,  the  Conference  will  be  as  barren  of  practical  issue  as  the 
irresponsible  orations  of  a  parliamentary  debating  society,  unless,  indeed,  France,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  should  fall  into  line  with  the  other  beet  sugar  producing  countries  of 
Europe. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

CORRESPONDENCE 

RELATING  TO 

SUGAR  BOUNTIES 

(Parliamentary  Paper  C  8780) 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her 
Majesty,  May,  1898. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests  a  Conference  and  a  "  friendly  intimation  "  to- 
the  Powers  that  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  stand  by  her  Colonies. 

Colonial  Office  to  Foreign  Office. — (Received  December  i6.) 

Downing- street^  December  15,  1897. 

Sir, — As  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  is  well  aware,  the  present  critical, 
state  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  is  receiving  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most 
serious  attention. 

2.  The  Report  of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  conhrms  the 
views^  which  had  already  been  formed  of  the  dangerous  position  in  which, 
these  Colonies  are  placed,  some  of  them  being  within  measurable  distance 
of  bankruptcy,  which  may  be  followed  by  social  disorder  and  other  serious 
consequences. 

It  proves  that  the  sugar  industry,  w^iich  is  the  mainstay  of  the  West 
Indies,  is,  as  a  whole,  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  that  the  Bounty  system 
is  very  largely  contributing  to  this  result. 

3.  By  proving  so  conclusively  how  deep  and  how  widespread  is  the 
evil,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  has  itself  aggravated 
the  position,  for  since  its  publication  any  remains  of  credit  which. 
West  Indian  interests  and  the  sugar  industry  still  retained  have  disap- 
peared, so  that  the  outlook  for  these  Colonies  is  dark  in  the  extreme. 

4.  Measures,  as  the  Prime  Minister  is  aware,  are  under  consideration, 
which  may  in  time  alleviate,  though  they  will  not  remedy,  the  most  press- 
ing difficulties  ;  but  no  time  should,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinion,  be  lost 
in  attempting,  by  international  negotiations,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Bounty 
system,  which  has  had  such  disastrous  results. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commissioners  (Report,  p.  69)  : — 
The  best  immediate  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  which  we  have' 
shown  to  exist  would  be  the  abandonment  of  the  Bounty  system  by  conti- 
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nental  n;itions/' and  again  (p.  9), We  have  no  liesitation  in  saying  that 
the  abohtion  of  the  Bounty  system  is  an  object  at  which  your  Alajesty's 
Government  should  aim." 

5.  It  is  hoped  that  foreign  Governments,  or  some  of  them,  may  welcome 
,a  reasonable  plea  for  abandoning  a  system  under  which,  out  of  the  pockets 
<of  the  taxpayers,  the  British  public  has  been  provided  with  abnormally 
-cheap  sugar,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  British  Colonies  have  been 
deplorably  injured,  and  that  an  artificial  and  unsound  competition  has  been 
stimulated  between  Bounty-giving  countries. 

6.  Mr.  Chamberlain  w'ould  suggest  that,  after  such  informal  pre- 
liminaries as  may  be  considered  necessary,  invitations  to  a  Conference 
should  be  sent  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  that  Paris  should  be  pro- 
posed as  the  place  of  the  Conference,  and  that  while  the  invitations 
should  contain  no  menace  of  any  kind,  it  should  be  intimated  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  the  foreign  Powers  concerned  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry  to  be  ruined  by  the  operation 
,of  hostile  Bounties,  and  that  in  one  form  or  another  the  Imperial 
Parliament  on  its  meeting  in  February  next  will  be  asked  to  give  assistance 
to  the  Colonies. 

7.  Before  issuing  any  formal  instructions,  his  Lordship  will  probably 
think  lit  to  sound  the  foreign  Governments  most  concerned,  more  especially 
the  Governments  of  France  and  German}',  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  trusts  that, 
formally  or  informally,  immediate  action  may  be  taken. 

From  such  information  as  has  reached  him  on  the  subject,  he  gathers 
that  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  Bounties  would  iind 
vconsiderable  support  in  France,  and  a  statement  in  the  newspapers  points 
to  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government. 

8.  Should  some  other  country  than  Great  Britain  be  willing  to  make 
the  hrst  move  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  welcome  the  fact,  but 
-immediate  action  is  required,  and,  if  no  advances  are  being  made  from 
mother  quarters,  this  country  should,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinion,  lead 
the  way. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  EDWARD  WINGFIELD. 

luox'd  Salisbury  Concurs  

Foreign  Office  to  Colonial  Offici*:. 

Foreign  Office,  December  ^o,  1897. 
gjK^^I  am  directed  by  the  Alarquess  of  Salisbury  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst,,  suggesting  that  in  view  of  the  critical 


condition  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  whose  sugar  industry  is  being 
ruined  by  the  operation  of  hostile  Bounties,  the  foreign  countries  most 
concerned  should  be  sounded  as  to  their  willingness  to  take  part  in  an 
International  Conference  on  the  sugar  question. 

In  reply  I  am  to  state  that  Lord  Salisbury  concurs  in  the  expediency 
of  taking  some  immediate  steps  in  this  direction,  and  proposes,  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  concurrence,  to  address  a  Circular,  of  which  a  draft  is 
enclosed,  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  at  the  capitals  of  the 
European  Bounty-giving  States  w^ith  the  object  of  ascertaining  their  views 
on  the  subject. 

His  Lordship  also  concurs  in  tlie  appropriateness  of  Paris  being,  if 
possible,  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Conference,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  will  be  authorised,  in  the  event  of  receiving  a  favourable  reply 
from  the  French  Government  on  the  general  question,  to  make  a  tentative 
suggestion  in  this  sense. 

His  Lordship  w-ill  be  glad  of  as  early  a  reply  as  may  be  found 
convenient. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  GEORGE  N.  CURZON. 

—bat  Belgium  had  already  sent  out  invitations. 

Sir  F.  Pluxkktt  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. — (Received 
January  8,  lo  p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.)  Brussels,  January  8,  1898,  7.5  p.m. 

I  inquired  to-day  of  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with 
reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  7th  instant,  wdietlier  the 
Belgian  Government  would  take  part  in  the  suggested  Conference.  The 
Belgian  Minister  repUed  that  he  had  instructed  Baron  Whettnall  by  last 
night's  post  to  invite  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  part  in  a 
Conference  which  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland 
proposed  to  hold  at  an  early  date  here  in  Brussels,  and  to  which  Russia 
will  also  be  invited,  for  considering  the  question  of  bounties  on  sugar. 

Baron  Whettnall  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 
(Received  February  18.) 

Belgian  Legation,  London,  February  17,  1898. 
M.  Le  Marquis, — In  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  your 
Lordship's  despatch  of  the  loth  instant,  I  asked  my  Government  for  a 
full  explanation  with  regard  to  the  programme  of  the  proposed  Sugar 
Conference. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  question  may  be  regarded 
from  eveiy  point  of  view,  and  that  no  points  Vi^hich  appear  connected 
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with  the  qiR'sticHi  may  be  excluded  from  the  deh'beratious  of  the 
Conference  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  inchided  in  the  programme  ; 
above  aU  those  designated  in  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  loth  instant. 
It  is  with  this  object  that  the  invitation  stipnlates  that  the  Conference  is 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  question  of  the  abohtion  of 
bonnties  on  tiie  exportation  of  sugar,  and  the  points  connected  with  it. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)       BARON  WHETTNALU 

Lord  Salisbury  receives  an  assurance  that  both  direct  and  indirect 
Bounties  vnUl  be  dealt  v/ith  at  the  proposed  Conference.  In  view 
of  this  assurance  both  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
concur  in  advising  the  acceptance  of  the  Belgian  invitation,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  formally  accepts. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  Barox  Whettxall. 

Foreign  Office^  March  8,  1898. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  your  note  of  the  17th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  accept  the  courteous  invita- 
tion of  the  Belgian  Government  to  take  part  in  the  International  Con- 
ference which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Brussels  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  SALISBURY.. 


[HE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SPEECH  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

A  Representative  Expression   of  Opinion  on  the  Policy 

of  Doles." 


RESOLUTIONS  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty 
League,  held  January  27th,  1898. 


Resolved — 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  representing  all  the  British 

and  Colonial  industries  injuriously  affeeted  by  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties, 
desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of 

The  recognition  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  solidarity  of  interests 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  Her  Colonics, 

His  definite  pronouncement  that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to 
allow  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  operation 
of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  and 

His  definite  assertion  that  Countervailing  Duties  are  sound  In 
principle  and  would  secure  Free  Trade  in  Sugar. 

2.  That  it  further  recognises  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid  which  are 

about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  enable  these  Colonies  to  tide  over 
the  financial  crisis  which  has  overtaken  them  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  previous  Governments  in  regard  to  the  aggressive  commercial 
warfare  which  has  brought  their  staple  industry  to  the  veige  of  ruin. 

3.  That, — while  justification  for  what  has  been  generally  termed  the  "Policy  of 

Doles  "  as  a  Temporary  Palliative  for  the  evil  effects  of  the  Bounties  in 
one  portion  of  the  Empire  may  be  found,  both  in  the  above  consideration 
and  in  the  fact  that  an  International  Conference  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  is 
about  to  m.eet — such  a  Policy  can  in  no  way  relieve  the  Government  of 
their  bounden  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  Policy  of  Doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does  not  afford  a 
pcvniancut  Remedy  in  their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  Home  Refining 
Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing  Colonies  as  before — at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  financial  policy  of  Foreign  Governments. 

MAYSON  M.  BEETON,  Secretary, 

BilHter  Square  Buildings,  E.C. 


Tke  following  Publications  may  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  or 
will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  remittance  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Anti  -  Bounty  League,  Broad  Sanctuary 
Chambers,  Westminster. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONSTITUTION. 


Membership 
of  League. 


Objecl:  of  the 
League. 


I.    The  A. 
the  Executive  Cvii.,iji..,^c  of  tl 
of  (he  League,  and  tlicir  willi; 
tlic  action  of  (li.  '  • 


League  is  an  Association  of  persons  notifying  to 
'  lit  with  the  object 

lly  and  other  w  ise, 

.^.ii'jUiii^  uic  same. 


2.    The  ol  J  -,. -. 
free  trade  principles  in 
Home  and  Colonial,  to  \>. 
Bounties,  especially  tliosc  on 
by  the  abolition  of  such  ' 
measures  as  shall,  in  Bi  : 
graiiting  bounties  of  al 
the  subjects  of  our  own  . 


ration  of  competiiiun  on  true 
;s  to  those  British  industries, 
i-  Dy  the  sysiem.of  foreign  State 

ic  export  of  raw  and  refmed  su,i;ar,  either 
y  '  •  their  neutralisation  by  such  fiscal 
icprive  tlie  subjects  of  the  States 
lai  in  their  competition  with 
,  ch  do  not  crant  bounties. 


Free  Trade,  not  .    3.    The  League  does  not  advocate  any  fiscal  measures,  \vhic1i  will 
Protection,    deprive  the  consumei-  of  ih,c  advantage  of  "natural  prices  "  as  determined 


the  object  of  by  tlie  natural  laws  of  sin: 
the  League,    favour  of  British  and  ' 

advantages  possessed  by 

^vhateveron  tiic  adjustn: 

be  entailed  by  the  abs'_- 

to  the  object  of  the  League,  its  operation  slial 
character. 


ukI  demand,  or  operate  exclusively  in 
*ucers,   or   intercei)L  any  natiu'al 
'llier  Slates,  or  have  any  ilitiucnce 
:icndcd  than  would 
s.    Having  regard 
l)e  free  and  clear  of  Partv 


Powers  of 
Executive 
Committee. 


Dissolution. 


4. .  The  op 
Comniittc'-  -  ' 
discretioi! 

Ofth: 


aiions  of  the  League  shall  be  conducted  by  an  Executive 
isibility  for  alMiabihtics,  <and  enj'iys  full 
control,  and  management  in  respect 
a  Kliiu;,  M,,  ;i,,a,  subject  to  the  understanding  above,  tlie 
poliv  'pursued  by,  tlie  League.    The  Executive  Conunittee  is 

aulhoi'ised  to  appoint  Sub-Committees,  with  such  powers  as  it  may  think 
expedient. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  dissolve  itself  by 
resignation  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  League,  and  the  League  shall  be 
dissolved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  a  General 
Meeting. 

Genera!  6.    (tenetal  Meetings  of  the  League  will  be  convened  by  anji  at  tlie 

Meetings.     discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  stich  purpose?  as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 


Reports,  &.C. 
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Amon^  the  Members  of  Parliament  present,   in  addition  to  the 

Chairman,  were: — 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  Baron  F.  de  Rothschild,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord 
Warkworth,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  John  Austin, 
Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  Sir  T.  G. 
Fardell,  Hon.  T.  H.  Cochrane,  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks, 
Mr.  C.  Bill,  Captain  Cecil  Norton,  Mr.  H.J.  Tennant,  Mr.  W.  E.  Tomhnson, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Martin,  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  M'Arthur,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Regd.  M'Kenna,  Mr.  Henry  Kimber,  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg,  Mr. 
Cross,  Mr.  G.  B.  Hudson,  Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  Colonel  Victor  Milward, 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  Mr.  Shaw  Stewart,  Mr.  J.  Rankin,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  and 
Mr..  J.  F.  Hogan  (Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Colonial  Committee). 


The  Deputation  of  the  following  members  of  the  Anti  =  Bounty  League 
represented  practically  all  the  British  Home  and  Colonial 
interests  injuriously  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
foreign  sugar  bounties,  and  included  representatives  of 
leading  firms  in  British  Guiana,  Queensland,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Jamaica,  Natal,  Mauritius, 
and  of  the  refining  industry  of  London,  Lancashire  and 
the  Clyde.    There  were  present  : — 

The  Right  Udn.  Lord  Stanmore,  G.C.M.G.  (President  of  the  Anti- 
Bounty  League),  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  (Chairman  of  Committee),  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jourdain,  C.M.G.  (Deputy  Chairman),  Mr.  H.  Brandon,  Mr.  Geo.  Carrington, 
Mr.  Alex.  Crerar,  Mr.  C.  J.  Crosfield.  Mr.  T.  O.  Easton,  Mr.  R.  M.  Harvey, 
Mr.  R.  Kerr,  Mr.  A.  Lyle,  Mr.  F.  McConnell,  Mr.  E.  Luxmore  Marshall,  Mr. 
Geo.  Martineau,  Mr.  L.  A.  Martin,  Mr.  C.  S.  Parker,  Mr.  S.  Sandbach  Parker, 
Mr.  Daniel  de  Pass,  Mr.  John  Price,  Mr.  R.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Edwin  Tate, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Major  F.  C.  Trollope,  Mr.  Maurice  Ulcoq,  and  Mr. 
Mayson  M.  Beeton  (Secretary). 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr.  BINE  RENSHAW,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was  unanimously  requested 
to  take  the  Chair,  and  called  on  Mr.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  Secretary 
to  the  Colonial  Committee,  to  read  a  letter  of  apology. 
Other  Members  also  regretted  their  inability  to  be  present. 


Mr.  J.  F.  HoGAN  :  General  Laurie  particularly  regrets  his  inability  to 
attend,  but  hopes  to  attend  before  the  close  of  our  proceedings.  He  says : 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  our  West  Indian  friends  should  come  on  a  day 
when  the  statement  on  Naval  policy  is  to  be  made  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  As  a  dockyard  member,  as  well  as  a  Service  member,  I 
could  not  be  out  of  the  House,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  me,  as  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  West  Indian  question,  and  want  to  hear  all  I  can 
about  it,  and  give  all  assistance  in  my  power  towards  remedying  the 
disheartening  condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands.  Please  explain  to  Mr. 
Nevile  Lubbock  that  my  absence  is  from  no  want  of  sympathy  with  his 
cause." 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  as  the  time  of  members  is  very  valuable, 
and  we  have  met  here  for  a  specific  purpose — namely,  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lose  a  single 
moment.  I  would  ask  Lord  Stanmore,  as  the  first  of  the  speakers  who  are 
to  address  us,  to  be  good  enough  to  address  us. 

liord  Stanmore  opens  the  Discussion. 

The  Right  Hqnourable  Lord  Stanmore  :  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  that 
I  shall  not  detain  you  very  long.  Our  object  in  asking  an  interview  with 
you  to-day  was  to  endeavour  to  bring  before  you  what  we  consider  the 
hard  case  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  and  Mauritius  in  regard  to  the 
evil  effects  of  the  sugar  bounties.  We  consider  that  those  sugar  bounties 
are  in  themselves  a  great  offence  against  Free  Trade,  and  that  their 
operation  has  been  such  as  practically  to  ruin  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West 
India  Colonies.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  a  measure,  the  measure  which 
we  advocate,  the  measure  of  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  in  the 
case  of  countries  which  give  these  bounties  on  the  export  of  sugar  is  in 
itself  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  is  fairly  called  for,  and 
is  the  only  method  which  will  afford  any  real  serious  prospect  of  meeting 
the  evils  which  are  complained  of.  I  would  ask  you  to  listen  to  Mr.  Nevile 
Lubbock,  who  can  explain  the  matter  far  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Mr.  Renshaw  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  make 
my  remarks  as  short  as  I  possibly  can.    Instead  of  going  through  the 
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whole  question  of  the  West  Indian  troubles,  I  may  say  I  think  everyone 
will  agree  who  reads  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  has  lately 
been  issued,  that  practically  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the  Sugar 
Bounty  Question.  I  do  not  think  I  need  labour  that  point  at  all,  because 
anyone  who  reads  the  Royal  Commissioners'  report  will  agree  that  this  is 
the  case.  I  will  confine  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  one  or  two  aspects  of 
the  Sugar  Bounty  Question.  i 

We  Stand  or  Fall  by  Free  Trade. 

The  first  point  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  very  great  stress  is  what  Lord 
Stanmore  has  alluded  to — namely,  that  we  are  prepared  as  West  Indians, 
and  I  may  speak  also  for  the  English  and  Scotch  refiners,  to  stand  or  fall 
by  Free  Trade.  We  ask  for  nothing  but  Free  Trade  ;  we  maintain  that 
Free  Trade  is  denied  to  us,  and  we  ask  the  Government  and  Parliament  of 
this  country  to  restore  to  us  a  Free  Trade  footing  in  its  own  markets.  It 
has  been  said  sometimes  that  if  we  were  to  restore  Free  Trade  all  round 
why  not  move  in  the  case  of  foreign  protective  duties  ?  The  great 
difference  is  this  :  that  foreign  protective  duties  operate  upon  foreign 
markets,  but  do  not  operate  upon  our  markets,  at  any  rate  'not  directly  ; 
but  these  foreign  bounties  operate  directly  upon  our  own  markets  ;  in  fact, 
the  foreign  bounty  on  sugar  practically  amounts  to  this — at  least  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  as  this— that  .foreign  sugar  is  imported  free  of  duty  into 
our  markets,  while  a  duty  of  25s.  or  30s.  a  ton  is  charged  on  our  Colonial 
sugar.  Everyone  wdll  admit  that  that  is  an  exceedingly  unfair  thing  to  the 
Colonies.  That  is  the  position  in  which  the  Colonies  are  at  present  placed 
by  the  past  inaction  of  Parliament  and  the  Government  in  this  matter. 

The  Cheap  Sugar  Bogey.— Mr.  Morley's  Mistake. 

Now,  I  think  that  one  of  those  points  in  which  members  of  Parliament 
are  rather  concerned  is  the  cheap  sugar  cry.  It  is  generally  believed  in 
the  country  that  if  bounties  were  abolished  there  would  be  a  very  large 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Morley  said  to  his 
constituents  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  would  mean  a  rise  of  twopence 
a  pound  in  the  price  of  sugar.  I  may  mention  that  at  present  the  price  of 
sugar  is  a  ton,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sugar  known  as  88  per  cent,  beet, 
which  is  the  usual  standard  of  price.  A  rise  of  twopence  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  sugar  would  raise  that  price  by  ;^i8  a  ton.  The  amount  of  the 
bounties,  speaking  roughly,  is  about  25s.  a  ton.  Now,  how  the  removal  of 
25s,  a  ton  would  raise  the  price  of  sugar  to  £1^  a  ton  I  think  would  beat 
anybody  to  explain.  But  I  think  the  fact  was  that  Mr.  Morley  had  merely 
a  general  idea  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  would  raise  the  price,  and  he 
made  a  guess  at  the  twopence.  The  generally  accepted  estimate  is,  that 
(though  there  is  some  slight  difference  of  opinion  about  this)  if  bounties 
were  abolished  we  might  temporarily  have  the  price  of  sugar  about  £^  ^ 
ton  higher  than  we  should  have  if  bounties  were  not  abolished  ;«but 
what  I  want  to  explain  to  you  very  clearly  is  that  that  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  have  sugar  £1  a  ton  dearer  than  you  have  had  \  The 
average  price  of  beetroot  sugar  for  the  last  twelve  years,  this  same 
quality  of  beetroot  sugar,  has  been  £\'^  a  ton. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent:  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Twelve  years.  The  present  price  is  £^  a  ton, 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  in  their  report,  express  doubts  as  to  how 
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far  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  would  raise  the  price  of  sugar.  They  state 
their  impression  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  future,  with  bounties 
aboHshecl,  would  not  be  more  than  £i  a  ton  above  the  prices  ruling  when 
they  penned  their  report,  which  were  not  quite  so  high  as  they  are  now. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  report — with  which,  I  confess, 
I  do  not  entirely  agree — but,  according  to  their  report,  the  price  of  sugar 
in  the  future  would  be  about  ^lo  a  ton,  against  an  average  price,  as  I  have 
just  told  you,  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  ^13  a  ton.  I  must  say  my  own 
feeling  is  that  the  Commissioners  have  put  it  a  little  too  low.  I  believe, 
and  most  of  my  friends  in  the  City  who  have  large  dealings  in  sugar  believe, 
that  the  average  price  of  sugar  for  the  next  few  years  is  likely  to  be  about 
a  ton.* 

The  Jam  Trade  Bogey. 

That  brings  me  to  the  injury  to  the  jam  trade  "  argument,  which  you 
will  see  is  at  once  exploded  by  the  above  facts.  If  the  jam  makers  have 
been  thriving  as  they  have,  and  prospering  exceedingly  w^th  sugar  at  ;f  13 
a  ton,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  their  trade  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  when 
they  have  to  pay  us.  a  cwt.  or  ^11  a  ton  in  the  future.  I  may  state  this, 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  not  very  long 
ago,  when  I  was  raising  this  very  question,  the  Chamber  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  bounties.  Jam  makers  were  largely  represented,  and 
they  admitted,  practically,  that  a  rise  of  £1  or  £2  a  ton  would  not  affect 
their  trade  one  iota.  You  may  take  it  therefore,  that  the  jam  argument  is 
a  pure  bogey,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it  whatever.! 

Mr,  Lubbock,  in  this  portion  of  his  speech,  confines  himself  to  criticising  the 
forecast  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  abolition  of  bounties 
on  prices  in  the  immediate  future.  He  deals  later  on  with  the  ultimate  effects  of  abolition 
in  the  long  run.  For  this  see  Appendix  B  and  also  "The  Truth  About  the  Foreign 
Sugar  Bounties,"  pp.  68,  69. 

f  An  Instructive  Analysis. 

Compare,  in  support  of  this,  the  following  analysis  of  a  sample  of  cheap 
jam  : — "With  the  view  of  carrying  on  my  investigation,  a  sample  of  cheap  jam  has 
been  selected,  the  cost  price  of  which  is  2|d.  per  lb.,  or  £2^  13s.  4d.  per  ton,  at  the 
shops  selling  at  store  prices,  and  this  is  the  sugar  contained  in  it,  as  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Halse,  the  analytical  chemist,  of  No.  36  Mincing-lane  : — 

Crystallisable  Sugar  ...   \ 

Uncrystallisable  do.  j 

Water   27*00 

Mineral  matter    0*68 

Other  organic  matter  and  woody  fibre      4-32 

100-000 


Other  jams  sold  in  the  same  establishments  range  up  to  4^d.  per  lb.,  or  ;^42  per  ton, 
on  which  the  margin  must  be  still  larger.  Both  these  quotations  are  for  jam, 
exclusive  of  cost  of  package.  On  referring  to  one's  market  reports,  one  finds  that 
Russian  and  French  crystals  which  are  the  main  body  of  the  sugar  used  in  these 
factories,  have  ranged  in  price  this  year  from  ^9  15s.  to/ii  per  ton  delivered  in  the 
Thames,  the  latter  price  only  obtaining  duringthe  last  few  weeks,  and  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  After  allowing  for  the  cost  of  fruit  and  other  substances,  and 
giving  a  Hberal  margin  for  manufacturing  expenses,  surely  there  is  room  here, 
for  another  £1  to  £2  per  ton  in  the  price  of  sugar  before  the  ti  ade  is  destroyed." — 
Extract  from  Edivard  Kynaston's    West  India  Circular,"  Loudon,  December  2^,  1897. 
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England's   Losses   from   the  Bounties. 

The  next  question  to  which  I  shall  allude  shortly  is  this  :  It  is  very 
commonly  stated  that,  as  we  are  gaining  so  much  by  these  bounties,  why 
should  we  take  any  trouble  to  abolish  them  ?  I  want  to  show  you  that 
instead  of  gaining  we  are  losing  very  largel}^  by  them.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  consumers  are  gaining  temporarily  to  a  certain  extent.  I  will 
grant  that  the  bounties  have  reduced  present  prices  by  £i  per  ton,  or 
three- sevenths  of  a  farthing  per  lb.  Our  consumption,  in  round  figures,  is 
about  1,500,000  tons,  and  if  you  take  that  at  £1  per  ton  we  have  on  the 
credit  side  of  our  account  ^1,500,000.  But  now  I  want  to  show  you 
shortly  what  we  have  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Tate  will  tell  you  directly — I  need  not  go  into  the  reasons,  but  it  can  be 
clearly  shown — that,  but  for  these  bounties,  we  should  be  refining  600,000 
tons  of  sugar  more  than  we  are  doing  at  present.  It  is  also  well  known, 
and  Mr.  Tate  will  confirm  it,  that  the  cost  of  refining  is  roughly  £2  a 
ton.  That  means  that  in  that  one  item  alone  the  country  is  losing,  which 
means  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are  losing,  200,000,  which 
has  to  be  set  against  the  1,500,000  we  are  gaining.  The  next  item  that 
w^e  are  losing  is  in  our  engineering  trade.  At  this  same  meeting  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  our  engineers  (and  though  a  large 
one,  not  by  any  means  the  largest)  stated  that  he  estimated  that  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  his  firm  alone  had  lost  ;f  1,000,000  sterling  of  work  through 
the  operation  of  these  bounties.*  My  impression  is  that  if  we  put  the  loss 
to  our  engineering  trade  at  about  ;^i,ooo,ooo  a  year,  we  will  not  be  far  out. 
But,  even  if  you  take  it  at  half  that,  you  will  see  that  a  very  big  balance  is 
mounting  up  on  the  wrong  side. 

Other  tradest  that  are  being  injured  by  them  are  our  bag-making  trades, 
our  manure  trades,  our  harness  makers,  our  cotton  spinners  even,  because 
you  quite  understand  in  the  case  of  the  sugar-producing  colonies  the  less 
sugar  they  produce  the  less  goods  they  take  from  this  country.  There  is 
the  loss  also  to  our  shipowners,  because  beetroot  sugar  from  the  Continent 
pays  very  little  freight — just  a  few  shillings — while  cane  sugar  pays  a 
ton  or  more  coming  from  Java,  Peru,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  cane-growing  zone,  so  that  there  is  a  heavy  loss  there.  I  think 
you  might  put  the  loss  in  regard  to  shipping  down  as  at  least  another 
^250,000  sterling. 

A  Sugar  Beet  Industry  at  Home. 

Another  point  is  this  :  experiments  have  been  made  here  as  to  beet 
growing,  and  these  experiments  have  proved  conclusively  that  this  country 
has  a  soil  suited,  in  fact,  I  may  say,  the  experiments  went  further,  and 
proved  that  this  country  was  even  better  suited,  for  growing  beet  than  any 
of  the  European  countries.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  if  these 
bounties  were  abolished  beetroot  sugar  could  and  would  be  produced  in 
England.  If  we  only  produced  50,000  tons,  that  is  another  ;^5oo,ooo  which 
would  be  circulated  in  this  country  but  for  the  bounties.  If  you  add  up 
all  these  sums  together  (it  is  quite  obvious  one  cannot  make  a  very  accurate 
estimate  of  them),  I  think  one  can  estimate  quite  sufficiently  closely  to 
say  that  the  bounties  are  causing  us  a  very  heavy  loss  if  the  country  is 
viewed  as  a  whole.j: 

*  The  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  is  made  principally  in  England  ; 
that  for  beet  su^ar  in  France  and  Germany,  where  the  protective  tariffs  exclude  British 
competition. 

t  For  the  opinion  of  the  Trades  Council  see  "  The  Truth  Aboiit  the  Foreign  Sugar 
Bounties,"  pp.  120 — 124. 
%  Vide  Appendix  F. 
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The  Remedy. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  just  to  say  one  or  two  •  words  about 
countervailing  duties.  It  is  contended  by  Lord  Farrer  and  others  that, 
while  ''bounties  are  an  abomination"  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  we  must  not 
do  anything  to  abohsh  them.  In  other  words.  Lord  Farrer  maintains,  and 
I  think  it  is  an  impossible  attitude  to  maintain,  that  while  bounties  are 
contrary  to  Free  Trade,  to  countervail  these  bounties  is  equally  contrary  to 
Free  Trade.  To  my  mind  that  is  not  quite  a  sound  argument.  Counter- 
vaiHng  duties  we  have  resorted  to  ever  since  we  adopted  Free  Trade, 
where  our  object  was  to  restore  an  equality  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  artilicial  advantage.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  countervailing 
duties  on  spirits,  we  have  countervailing  duties  on  cigars,  and  also  counter- 
vailing duties  on  chicory.  And  I  must  beg  you  to  understand  that  by 
countervailing  duties  on  spirits  I  do  not  mean  the  w^hole  of  the  spirit  duty. 
By  no  means.  The  duty  which  is  levied  on  British  spirits  is  los.  6d.  a 
gallon  ;  the  duty  which  is  levied  on  Colonial  and  foreign  spirits,  is 
los.  lod.  a  gallon.  There  is  a  difference  of  4d.  a  gallon.  Now  the  los.  6d. 
which  is  levied  is  no  doubt  for  revenue  purposes,  but  the  other  4d.  is  not 
for  revenue  purposes  at  all.'"  It  was  openly  stated  at  the  time  by  the 
Government  that  the  4d.  was  a  countervaihng  duty  to  make  up  to  our 
distillers  the  losses  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  put  to  by  having  to  work 
under  Excise  regulations  ;  in  other  w^ords,  that  4d.  was  imposed  in  order 
to  remove  an  artificial  disadvantage  which  our  distillers  were  supposed  to 
be  labouring  under  in  their  competition  with  foreign  countries.  Well,  that 
is  an  instance  of  countervailing  duties.f  In  the  same  way  the  differential 
duty  on  cigars  and  tobacco,  and  the  differential  Customs  duty  on  chicory, 
as  compared  with  the  Excise  duty,  are  countervailing  duties  intended  to 
meet  an  artificial  disadvantage.  In  the  same  way  we  maintain  that 
the  artificial  disadvantage  under  which  w^e  are  placed  in  our  own 
markets  by  the  foreign  Governments  ought  to  be  countervailed  just  in  the 
same  way  as  an  artificial  disadvantage  which  we  impose  ourselves.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  principle  in  a  countervailing  duty,  as  I  have  shown, 
and  we  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  way,  assuming  the  bounties  are 
not  voluntarily  abolished,  by  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
in  this  country  to  restore  Free  Trade  in  sugar.  It  cannot  be  contended 
that  we  have  Free  Trade  in  sugar  when  our  opponents,  our  competitors, 
receive  a  subsidy  from  their  Governments.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are 
not  on  the  same  footing,  when  they  are  receiving  an  artificial  advantage 
and  we  are  being  artificially  handicapped.  All  we  ask  for  is  that  that 
artificial  advantage  shall  be  removed. 

,  The  Attitude  of  Continental  Powers. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  question.  You  all 
know  that  our  English  Government  has  been  invited  to  a  conference  by 
Belgium.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  at  the  present  moment  Belgium, 
.Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria  are  quite  willing  and  anxious  to  abolish 
their  bounties. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Germany  ? 

*  Vide  Mr.  Ritchie's  Speech  in  Parliament,  quoted  at  length  in  "  The  Truth  About  the 
Foreign  Sugar  Bounties." 

t  This  countervailing  duty  is  levied  not  only  on  foreign  spirits,  but  also  on  British 
Colonial  spirits,  including  rum  from  the  West  Indies,  where  the  Excise  regulations  are  no 
less  onerous  than  they  are  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Vicic  Appendix  E  for  a  full  statement 
of  this  injustice  to  our  West  Indian  Colonies.  , 
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Mr.  Nevile  Luhbock  :  Germany,  3'es.  The  difficulty  they  are  under 
is  this,  and  here  is  where  England  comes  in.  Each  one  of  these  countries 
would  abolish  their  bounties  to-morrow  if  there  was  any  security  that  every 
other  country  would  do  the  same,  but  what  each  one  of  those  Governments 
feels  is  this,  that  if  they  abolish  their  bounty  independently,  their  industry 
would  be  crippled  by  the  competition  of  the  other  countries  which  continue 
to  give  bounties  ;  hence  they  have  always  aimed  at  a  conference  to  bring 
them  together  so  that  bounties  should  be  removed  simultaneously  in  all 
countries.  As  we  are  told,  they  are  all  willing  to  do  so  except  France,  and 
France  is  wiUing  to  this  extent  : — France  gives  two  bounties  :  she  gives  a 
bounty  on  export  and  she  gives  a  bounty  on  production.  She  is  apparently 
quite  willing  to  go  into  the  conference,  and  quite  willing  to  abolish  her 
bounty  on  export  ;  but  she  is  not  willing  to  abolish  her  bounty  on 
production.  Of  course,  a  bounty  on  production  practically  operates  as  a 
bounty  on  export,  and  if  France  were  allowed  to  impose  a  bounty  on 
production,  and  no  other  country  in  Europe  could  impose  a  bounty  at 
all,  it  would  obviously  give  France  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  countries. 
That  is  the  present  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  question.  But  we  have  some 
friends  in  France  who  are  very  anxious  to  see  bounties  removed.  One  of 
the  largest  sugar  exporters  in  France  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  bounties 
removed.  He  has  other  interests,  and  is  a  long-sighted  man,  and  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  continuance  of  these  bounties  is  favourable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  French  sugar  industry.  He  recognises  that  they  are  building  up  an 
export  trade  which  is  a  house  of  cards,  and  which  must  collapse  whenever 
the  day  comes  when  bounties  are  abolished.  And  I  think  everybody  must 
admit  that,  sooner  or  later,  that  day  must  come,  and  the  wise  course  for 
France  to  pursue  would  be  to  abolish  her  bounties  in  toto.  She  could  very 
largely  reduce  her  consumption  tax,  which  is  an  enormous  one — ^25  a  ton 
— and  thereby  largely  increase  consumption  in  France  so  as  to  have  a 
market,  an  interior  market,  for  the  whole  of  her  production,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  that  is  the  sound  view.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  those  who 
hold  that  view  are  in  the  majority,  or  whether  those  who  are  benefiting  by 
the  bounties  are  in  the  majority.  According  to  our  advices  the  opponents 
of  the  bounties  are  now  in  the  majority  in  France.  There  was  some  light 
thrown  upon  that  question  during  the  recent  discussion  when  the  bounties 
in  France  were  doubled.  That  extra  bounty  was  carried  with  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  then  had  to  go  to  the  Senate, 
and  so  anxious  was  the  Government  about  it  that  they  urged  the  Senate  not 
to  change  a  single  comma  in  the  Bill,  because,  if  anything  had  been 
changed,  it  must  have  been  referred  back  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  Government  were  satisfied  that  they  could  not  carry  it,  and,  as  soon  as 
these  elections  are  over,  my  belief  is  that  we  shall  find  the  French  Govern- 
ment rather  more  amenable  to  come  to  terms  with  us  than  they  are  liow.'" 

Compare  the  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Victor  Milward,  M.P.,  at  the  Colonial 
Institute  recently  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Carrington's 
paper  on  "  Our  West  Indian  Colonies  "  : — 

"  I  should  like  the  country  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  our  policy  in  regard 
to  these  sugar  bounties  is  dictated  not  by  Continental  nations  as  a  whole,  not  even 
by  one  nation,  but  by  a  very  small  section  of  one  nation— viz.,  the  agriculturists  of 
the  North  of  France.  .  .  .  France  as  a  whole  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  up  the 
bounties,  but  in  that  small  section  of  France  which  lies  between  Calais  and  Paris 
there  are  paid  by  tlie  French  Government  millions  of  money  annually  to  the 
agriculturists  and  sugar  producers,  and  these  are  the  men  who  dictate  to  the  world 
\\\mt  the  sugar  policy  of  the  world  shall  be."  ■ 
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The  Success  of  the  Brussels  Conference  Depends  on  England. 

But  what  our  friends  abroad  write  to  say  is  that  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulty  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  If  they  are  in 
earnest  they  could  make  this  conference  a  success  to-morrow.  After  this 
conference  has  been  held  and  an  agreement  has  been  come  to  between 
those  who  are  willing  to  abolish  bounties,  every  country  must  come  in 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  foreign  Government  is  going  to 
give  bounties  for  the  sake  of  relieving  our  taxpayers.  If  we  put  on  a 
countervailing  duty,  and  bounties  continue  to  be  given,  it  is  obvious  that 
those  bounties  would  go  into  our  Exchequer  for  the  relief  of  our  taxpayers, 
and  no  foreign  Government  would  give  bounties  for  that  purpose.  The 
object  of  giving  bounties  is  to  command  the  British  market  at  the  expense 
of  British  industries.  The  instant  the  destruction  of  our  industries  is  put 
out  of  the  question  by  the  countervailing  of  the  bounty,  the  bounty  itself 
would  cease.  Obviously  therefore,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  possibility 
whatever  of  a  countervailing  duty  ever  having  to  be  levied  in  practice.* 
The  whole  question  lies  in  our  recognising  the  principle  of  countervailing 
duties  as  being  a  sound  one  :  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  a  Bill  were  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  and  passed  its  lirst  reading,  with  a  probability  of 
being  carried,  the  bounties  w^ould  be  off  before  ever  the  third  reading  had 
been  passed,  so  that  for  my  own  part  the  reason  why  I  am  in  some 
difficulty  in  urging  countervailing  duties  is  my  absolute  conviction  that  they 
never  could  be  imposed.  No  foreign  Government  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  acquiesce  in  seeing  its  bounty  pocketed  by  the  British  Exchequer. 

The  Action  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  time  is  very  favourable  for  us  to  negotiate,  because  the 
United  States  Government  have  recently  imposed  countervailing  duties  on 
imports  from  all  those  bounty-giving  countries  which  give  bounties,  and 
this  has  naturally  fluttered  them  very  much.  They  do  not  like  at  all  giving 
the  bounty  which  goes  straight  into  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  first  of  all  suggested  that  if  they  removed  the  bounty  on  the 
sugar  going  to  the  United  States,  whether  the  United  States  would  not  be 
wilhng  then  to  give  up  the  countervaiHng  duties.  They  said  :  No  ;  as 
long  as  you  give  bounties  at  all,  our  countervailing  duties  shall  remain." 
The  next  point  they  tried  was  to  threaten  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
fruit  coming  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  and  this  has  been  made 
use  of  to  try  and  induce  the  United  States  to  remove  their  countervailing 
duties,  but  so  far  without  effect.  Those  countervaiHng  duties  remain,  and 
therefore  these  countries  are  more  than  ever  ready  to  come  in  at  the 
present  moment. 

Not  Merely  a  West  Indian  Question. 

I  have  only  one  further  remark  to  make.  You  must  not  suppose  that 
these  bounties  affect  only  the  West  Indies.  Nor  is  it  the  case  that  they  affect 

Compare  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  bounties  in  1879  : — "  As  the  object  of 
the  country  giving  the  bounty  may  be  presumed  to  be  not  the  benefit  of  the 
exchequer  of  the  country  to  which,  the  article  is  sent,  but  the  advantage  of  its 
own  manufacturers,  the  granting  of  the  bounty  would  in  all  probabiUty  cease 
immediately  it  was  proposed  to  collect  it  in  the  shape  of  an  import  duty."  For 
the  full  Report  see  "  The  Truth  About  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties/'  pp.  15 — 24. 
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only  our  sugar  colonies.  They  affect  the  wh'ole  of  the  cane-producing  zone  of 
the  world.  At  the  present  moment,  out  of  a  total  "production  of  7,600,000 
tons  of  sugar,  there  are  about  2,600,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  produced,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cane  zone  of  production  is  affected,  and  affected  adversely  by 
these  bounties.'''  Now,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  if  that  cane  sugar  supply 
was  crushed  out,  and  you  were  dependent  upon  the  small  beet  growing 
area  of  Europe,  you  would  run  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  at  times  an 
enormous  price  for  sugar.  In  1889,  although  we  were  getting  not  much 
more  than  half  our  sugar  from  beetroot — one-half  of  the  world's  supply 
was  cane — there  was  a  bad  season  for  beet,  a  short  crop  of  beet,  and  the 
price  of  sugar  was  more  than  doubled,  and  went  up  to  £2^  a  ton.  That 
was  when  we  were  only  dependent  on  beetroot  for  one-half  the  supply, 
but  what  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  dependent  on  it  for  the  whole  of 
our  sugar  ?  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  cheap  sugar  can  only  be  secured 
in  the  long  run  by  abolishing  the  bounty  system,  and  restoring  Free  Trade 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  sources  of  supply,  whether  beet  or  cane^ 
whether  foreign  or  British. 

Bounties  and  the  British  Refiners. 

Mr.  Tate  :  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Lord  and  gentlemen — 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Tate,  may  I  say  before  you  begin  that  we  have 
an  exceptionally  large  attendance  of  members,  but  I  must  appeal  rather  to 
your  brevity,  because  I  think  unless  the  speeches  are  pretty  brief  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  retain  so  many  members  as  we  have  upstairs  at 
present. 

Mr.  Tate  :  I  will  only  occupy  a  very  few  minutes  of  your  time.  Mr. 
Lubbock  has  so  thoroughly  covered  the  ground  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reliners,  that  I 
need  say  only  a  very  few  words  to  explain  the  position  of  the  British  sugar- 
refining  trade.  I  would  go  back  to  the  year  1884,  when  we  were  producing 
84  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  sugar  of  this  kingdom.  We 
are  now  only  producing  41  per  cent.,  although  the  consumption  has 
increased  50  per  cent.,  or  from  1,000,000  tons  to  1,500,000  tons.  The 
reason  why  this  large  importation  of  foreign  sugar  has  come  into  the 
country  is  this  :  there  is  an  extra  bounty  given  on  the  exportation  of  all 
refined  sugars  from  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  That  extra 
bounty.  Sir,  amounts  on  the  average  to  los.  a  ton,  and  that  bounty  is  over 
and  above  the  bounties  they  get  on  the  raw  sugar.  When  we  consider  the 
small  profit  at  which  sugar  changes  hands  in  this  country,  and  in  fact,  all 
over  the  world,  that  additional  amount  enables  the  foreign  refiner  to  undersell 
us  by  giving  only  a  fraction  of  his  bounty  away,  and  hence  this  enormous 
increase  of  foreign  imports  ;  in  fact,  we  are  just  in  the  same  position  as  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  put  on  a  duty  of  los.  a  ton  on  all  the 
sugar  refined  in  Great  Britain,  and  allow  all  foreign  sugars  from  the 
Continent  to  come  in  free.  That  is  exactly  our  position  ;  but  then,  we 
have  not  had  much  sympathy  because  the  general  cry  we  are  met  with  is  : 
Oh,  we  are  getting  cheap  sugar."  The  consumer  is  getting  cheap  sugar, 
and  you  are  not  a  very  big  industry."  But.  Sir.  that  argument,  even  if  it 
holds  good,  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  I  think,  and  if  carried  further  we  might 
have  certainly  a  large  amount  of  cheap  food  in  this  country,  but  we  should 
very  soon  cease  to  be  a  manufacturing  nation.  The  temporary  gain  to  the 
consumer  has  been  assessed,  Mr.  Lubbock  said,  as  ^1,500,000.    I  do  not 

*  Vide  Appendix  D, 
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even  grant  that,  because  I  say  that  the  consumer  only  gains  the  bounty 
when  sugar  is  sold  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  average  price  of 
sugar  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  £i^^  therefore,  I  cannot  see  that 
the  consumer  has  gained  so  much ;  but  even  if  he  has  gained  something 
say  000,000  a  year,  I  think  the  British  sugar  refiners  have  shown  that, 
in  the  fight  that  we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  we  have  maintained 
this  industry  which  is  still  a  very  important  industry,  and  we  have  not  the 
shghtest  doubt  that  we  could  compete  against  all  or  any  of  the  foreign 
nations ;  and  if  that  be  so  we  certainly  ought  to  produce  600,000  tons  more 
than  we  now  do.  The  cost  of  refining  is  £2  per  ton,  which  means  an 
expenditure  of  200,000.  That  is  simply  for  wages  and  for  material.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  aUied  trades  —  engineers,  coal  and  other 
trades — which  would  amount  to  about  ^2,200,000,  out  of  which  about 
^750,000  would  be  paid  in  wages  alone.  Then  just  a  few  words  about 
cheap  sugar.  Cheap  sugar  is  not  due  to  the  bounties ;  no  doubt  the 
bounties  have  stimulated  production,  and  also  stimulated,  I  might  say,  the 
cheapening  of  production.  The  cost  of  production  is  now  about  one-half 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  used  to  be  about  ;^20  a  ton  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  now  under  ^10.  It  can  be  produced  below  ^10  ;  according 
to  the  Commission  which  went  to  the  West  Indies,  ^9,  and  even  Now 
I  maintain  that  the  price  of  sugar  must  be  entirely  governed  by  the  cost  of 
production.  The  price  must  be  the  cost  of  production,  plus,  of  course,  the 
natural  profit,  so  that  the  fears  of  our  having  dear  sugar  are  absolutely 
without  foundation,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
That  is  really  all  I  have  to  urge.  We  hope,  and  we  trust,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  go  to  this  conference  prepared,  if  possible,  to 
adopt  the  penal  clause.  I  feel  quite  sure  if  they  will,  and  if  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  support  them,  that  the  bounties  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

liord  Stanmore  Emphasises  the  Political  and  Social  Dangers. 


Lord  Stanmore  :  As  I  said  hardly  anything  in  opening,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  I  did  not  detain  you  long  then,  I  wish  just  to  make  one 
remark,  because  my  colleagues  on  the  deputation  have  naturally  and  very 
rightly  confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  economic  aspect  of  this 
question. 

Before  we  separate,  or  before  any  question  is  asked  upon  it,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  members  who  are  assembled  to  consider  that  it  has  also  another 
and  a  very  important  aspect,  a  political  aspect,  a  political  and  social 
aspect  of  very  great  gravity.  No  one  will  accuse  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
who  have  recently  made  their  report,  of  being  people  who  take  exaggerated 
views  or  are  likely  to  indulge  in  tall  language.  Well,  if  you  look  in  their 
report  you  will  see  how  very  emphatically  they  state  that,  unless  something 
is  done  to  mitigate  the  evils  under  which  the  sugar  colonies  are  suffering, 
they  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  which  will  be  little  short  of  anarchy.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is  to  say,  they  will  have  no  money  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  ordinary  functions  of  government  ;  schools  will  have  to  be  shut  up, 
roads  will  not  be  made,  and  such  as  now  exist  will  fall  into  disrepair  ;  the 
police  cannot  be  maintained,  and  altogether  there  will  be  a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  well  be  tolerated,  and  we  beg  members  of  Parliament  to 
remember  that  we  do  think  a  duty  is  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature  of 
the  Empire  not  to  allow  our  British  subjects  in  those  distant  parts  to  revert 
to  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 
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The  Deputation  "Heckled." 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  now  to  ask  whether  any 
members  who  are  present  wish  to  ask  any  questions  bearing  upon  the 
matters  which  have  been  stated  by  the  members  of  the  deputation  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Lord  Lome  has  asked  me  if  I  would  just  say 
a  word  about  the  confectioners.  I  alluded  to  the  jam  makers  ;  practically 
what  I  said  of  the  jam  makers  applies  to  the  confectioners.  My  point  is 
this— that  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  sugar  being  any  dearer  during  the 
next  ten  years  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ten  if  bounties  are  taken  off.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  confectioners,  or  anybody  who  use  sugar,  will  not  be 
any  worse  off  during  the  next  ten  years  than  they  have  been  during  the 
past  ten.  As  regards  confectioners,  I  saw  in  a  circular'"  the  other  day  that 
the  very  cheapest  confectionery  appears  to  sell  at  ;^35  to  £^o  a  ton,  and 
the  sugar  they  make  it  from  costs  about  £g  to  ^ii  a  ton.  I  do  not  think 
the  question  of  a  ton  on  sugar  is  likely  very  much  to  interfere  with 
their  trade  or  profit. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lubbock  a 
question.  What  is  the  amount  of  duty  which  would  countervail  the 
bounties  from  Germany,  and  how  much  it  would  be  per  pound  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  The  German  bounty,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
bounty  given  on  by  far  the  largest  imports  of  sugar,  is  25s.  a  ton.  ;  25s.  a 

"It  is  only  fair  to  the  large  body  of  confectioners  in  this  country  to  say  that 
it  is  only  an  insignificant  minority  which  has  endorsed  the  cry  which  one  or  two 
doctrinaires,  in  ignorance  of  practical  facts,  have  attempted  to  put  into  their 
mouths.  The  following  extract  from  Kynaston's  "West  India  Circular,"  for 
December  13,  1897,  exposes  once  and  for  ever  the  hoUowness  of  this  cry  : — 

"Those  who  have  supplied  the  confectioners  with  their  sugar  in  the  past,  and 
are  doing  so  now,  know  full  well  that  their  trades  were  established  and  built  up 
when  sugar  was  25  to  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  four 
ruinous  years,  and  to  say  that  a  rise  equal  to  the  bounty  would  destroy  their 
trade  is  simply  preposterous.  Take  the  case  of  sweets  only,  and  let  us  see  how 
that  stands.  The  writer  took  occasion  last  week  to  visit  the  East-end  of  London, 
where  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  live,  who  are  the  chief  consumers  of 
sweets.  He  there  purchased  at  one  of  the  retail  shops  of  a  large  manufacturer 
one  pound  of  mixed  sweets,  which  were  being  retailed  in  large  quantities  at  four 
ounces  for  id.,  or  £2?  ^s.  8d.  per  ton.  The  sample  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Halse,  the 
well-known  chemist,  of  No.  36,  Mincing-lane,  and  here  is  his  analysis  : — 


Certificate  of  Analysis. 
Mixed  Sweets. 


Crystallisable  sugar   

...  73-00 

Uncrystallisable  sugar  (glucose)   

10*00 

Water   

8-00 

Mineral  matter  , 

0-23 

Other  organic  matter  (gum,  gelatine,  &c.)  

.       ...  877 

lOO'OO 

"  To  make  this  mixture,  the  sugar  now  costs  £1 1  per  ton,  the  liquid  glucose  £() 
per  ton,  and  the  American  gum  about  £16  per  ton,  and  this  combination  is  being 
retailed  at  ^^37  6s.  8d.  per  ton.  Surely,  with  this  enormous  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  retail  price,  there  is  room  enough  left  for  £1  to 
£2  per  ton  advance  on  the  su^ar  to  enable  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  to 
earn  a  good  profit." 
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ton  would  countervail  the  German  ;  the  Austrian  about  the  same  ;  Belgium 
and  Holland  much  about  the  same.  The  French  bounty  is  very  much 
larger,  but  in  the  case  of  France  the  quantity  of  sugar  we  get  is  very  small. 
The  French  bounty  amounts  altogether  to  about       los.  a  ton. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  :  Have  you  worked  it  out  to  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  ;^'"4  los.  a  ton  on  the  French  would  represent 
a  halfpenny  a  pound  ;  the  rest  is  about  one-ninth  of  a  penny. 

Mr.  Tate  :  One-ninth  of  a  penny  a  pound. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  25s.  a  ton  is  one-ninth  of  a  penny  a  pound. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  I  wanted  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Committee 
here  had  any  other  way,  or  had  thought  of  any  other  means  of  meeting  this 
difficulty  besides  countervailing  duties — by  subsidising,  or,  as  it  were, 
ref uncling  the  bounty  to  our  West  India  Colonies. 

Lord  Stanmore  :  As  far  as  regards  the  second  point,  I  think  we  are  all 
unanimously  of  opinion  in  this  country  and  in  the  sugar  Colonies  that  any 
system  of  mere  subsidy  to  the  planters  or  to  the  Colonies  cannot  be  of  any 
lasting  benefit. 

The  Hon.  Member  :  But  I  think  I  asked  if  they  had  thought  of  any 
other  plan  ? 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  is  any  alternative  ? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster,  M.P.  :  I  could  answer  that  question.  When 
Lord  Pirbright  brought  in  the  Sugar  Bounty  Bill  in  1877-78  there  was  a 
strong  memorial  presented  to  Parhament  from  a  large  number  of  working- 
men  in  favour  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  bounty-fed  sugar  into  the 
country. 

Mr.  Lubbock  :  I  think  I  can  answer  that,  and  also  the  question  this 
gentleman  has  raised.  The  two  alternative  courses  by  which  this 
Conference,  about  to  be  held,  can  be  made  a  success,  and  by  which  a 
convention  may  be  secured,  are  either  to  prohibit  altogether,  or  to  penalise 
by  countervailing  duties,  all  imports  of  bounty -fed  sugar  ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  if  the  Government  are  in  earnest  in  desiring  to  make  this  Conference  a 
success,  they  can  certainly  do  so.  As  to  Mr.  Webster's  point,  to  my  mind 
I  think  that  prohibition  of  anything  is  unsound  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  you  prohibit  bounty -fed  sugar  coming  here  or  put  a  countervailing 
duty  on  it  under  a  convention,  the  practical  result  would  be  entirely  the  same. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  in  practice  be  enforced.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  fear  that  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  bounty-fed  sugar 
would  have  to  be  prohibited,  or  that  countervaihng  duties  would  have  to  be 
levied,  because  the  bounties  would  cease  and  determine  "  at  once,  so  that 
their  effect  would  be  absolutely  identical. 

Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  M.P.:  Is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  bounty  on  the  refined  sugar  and  a  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar  ;  because  I 
understand  the  bounty  on  the  refined  sugar  is  only  los.  a  ton,  consequently 
to  do  away  with  that  bounty  would  not  appear  to  alter  the  price  of  sugar 
at  all,  though  it  might  leave  the  bounty  on  the  raw  sugar  in  its  present 
state.    Is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  bounties  ? 
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Mr.  E ASTON  :  In  answering  the  question  with  regard  to  the  distinction 
between  the  two  bounties,  I  may  at  once  tell  you  that  the  bounty  upon  the 
refined  article  is  an  extra  6d.  per  cwt.,  equal  to  los.  a  ton.  Now  that  may 
appear  a  very  paltry  sum.  It  is  a  paltry  sum  when  you  take  it  with 
reference  to  the  consumer,  because  it  cannot  be  divided  by  112.  It  is  a 
paltry  sum  as  regards  the  confectionery  and  jam  ;  but  when  you  come  to 
the  refiner  who  does  100,000  tons  per  annum,  it  is  anything  but  paltry.  That 
is  the  real  way  of  putting  it,  and  we,  of  course,  cannot  survive  under  such 
circumstances,  and  one  by  one  sugar  refiners  are  shutting  up,  closing  ;  and 
when  you  speak  about  600,000  tons  extra  being  done  if  we  get  Free  Trade, 
remember  that,  if  we  don't  get  it,  the  600,000  tons  which  we  do  now  is 
going  to  disappear.  In  London  in  1884  there  were  ten  sugar  mills,  now 
there  are  only  two  ;  in  Liverpool  there  were  eight,  now  there  are  only 
four  ;  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  Manchester,  all  in  the  same  way.  They 
have  been  closed  one  by  one,  and  my  colleagues  will  confirm  me  when  I 
say  that  we  also  shall  very  soon  be  closed  and  can  no  longer  exist,  and 
when  a  few  years  have  passed  away  there  will  be  no  sugar  mills  in 
England. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  any  other  member  present  wish  to  ask  the 
deputation  a  question  ? 

Mr.  a.  Cross,  M.P.  :  Can  Mr.  Lubbock  tell  the  amount  of  the 
importation  from  France  ?    Do  you  carry  the  figures  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  About  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Cross  :  Of  raw  and  refined  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Mainly  refined. 

Mr.  Cross  :  Mainly  refined  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Mainly  refined,  yes. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  M.P.  :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Lubbock  to  answer 
Mr.  McKenna's  question  ;  I  could  not  hear  any  answer.  I  heard  a  speech,, 
but  no  answer. 

Mr.  Tate  :  I  think  I  can  answer  that  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all,  Mr.  McKenna,  in  separating  the  duty  on 
refined  sugar,  I  mean  the  drawback  or  the  bounty,  from  the  drawback  on 
raw  sugars. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  think  I  might  add  to  that,  there  would  be 
another  difficulty  crop  up.  The  bounty  on  raw  might  be  increased  by  the 
amount  now  given  on  refined,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  make  raw  sugar  equal 
to  the  refined.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  raw  sugar  now  made  direct  from 
the  juice  in  Germany,  which  comes  over  here  in  the  form  of  granulated 
sugar,  which  equally  competes  with  the  refiners. 

Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs  :  Does  that  raw  sugar  get  the  extra  refined  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Yes,  when  it  is  over  a  certain  test.' 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  M.P. :  Has  the  deputation  any  information  as  to 
the  method  by  which  the  American  Government  is  putting  on  its  counter- 
vailing duty  in  the  States  ? 
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Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  It  was  done  in  this  way.  A  law  was  passed 
that  the  countervailing  duty  should  be  imposed,  and  that  some  ol^icial  of 
the  Treasury  was  to  decide  what  the  amount  of  the  duty  was  to  be  ;  that 
he  was  to  settle  the  amount  of  the  bounty,  and  the  responsibility  rested 
with  him,  and  he  had  the  legal  power  to  impose  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
He  at  once  sent  over  to  Europe  and  got  reports  from  the  American 
Consuls  in  the  different  ports  as  to  the  different  bounties,  and  those  duties 
have  now  all  been  fixed  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  been  fixed  very  fairly  and  very  accurately,  and  at  present,  so  far,  they 
have  given  rise  to  no  difficulty.  There  has  not  been  much  beet  imported 
so  far. 

The  Chairman  :  Can  you  also,  perhaps,  tell  us  what  the  effect  of  that 
has  been,  as  far  as  the  Executive  in  America  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  The  effect  of  it  has  been  nil  so  far,  for  this 
reason  that  last  year,  as  you  know,  the  United  States  Government  increased 
their  duties  very  largely.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  American  Sugar  Trust 
(who,  as  you  know,  are  a  very  large  and  powerful  organisation,  and  a  very 
wealthy  one  in  the  United  States),  that  this  was  going  to  happen,  and  they 
bought  600,000  tons  over  and  above  their  necessities,  and  imported  that  into 
the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  a  rise.  Of  course  they  made  an  enor- 
mous fortune  over  it.  That  600,000  tons  has  kept  them  going  till  now.  The 
time  is  very  shortly  coming  when  they  will  be  forced  to  buy  beet-root.  The 
result  will  be  that  they  will  have  to  pay  rather  more  for  their  beet  in 
proportion  than  they  have  hitherto  done  for  their  cane.  There  is  a  recog- 
nised value  between  the  beet  and  the  cane,  and  that  value  has  been  altered 
in  favour  of  the  cane. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  :  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Belgium  at  once 
entered  into  negotiations  wih  the  United  States  for  the  free  admission  of 
Belgian  sugar,  and  that  an  agitation  was  got  up  for  the  remission  of 
internal  taxation,  in  order  that  they  might  export  more  cheaply  to 
America  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  said  they  had  negotiated  with  America,  but 
that  the  United  States  had  refused. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  :  Refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Yes.  Belgium  approached  the  United  States? 
but  the  United  States  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  :  I  should  like  to  ask  if  anybody  is  able  to 
say  whether  the  deputation  agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  1885  :  Asking  us  to  go  into  negotiations  where  we  are 
absolutely  bound  to  propose  no  countervailing  duty  is  imposing  upon  us 
a  harder  task  than  Pharaoh's  taskmasters  ever  imposed." 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  V^e  do  not  agree  with  that,  for  this  reason 
that  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  have  to  propose  it.  It  is  certain  to  be  proposed 
to  Lord  Salisbury  by  the  foreign  Governments.  All  Lord  Salisbury  wants 
is  the  power  to  accept  it.  He  does  not  require  the  power  to  propose  it  ; 
it  is  certain  to  be  proposed  ;  and  these  foreign  Governments  would  never 
agree  to  a  Convention  without  it. 
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Sir  Howard  Vixcext,  M.P.  :  Without  a  countervailing  duty  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  A  countervailing  duty  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
penal  clause.  A  countervailing  duty  in  this  sense,  that,  if  after  signing  that 
Convention  any  of  the  Powers  should  give  bounties  again,  then  we  are  to 
be  bound  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  to  the  extent  of  those  bounties. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  :  We  must  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  We  must  agree  to  that,  and  that  will  be  forced 
upon  us  by  the  foreign  Governments.  It  is  not  that  we  want  to  force  it 
upon  them,  they  want  to  force  it  upon  us  ;  they  will  not  accept  a 
Convention  without  that  clause. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster,  M.P.  :  Do  you  entertain  any  difficulty  in  regard 
to  this  ?  No  doubt  bounties  of  different  descriptions  are  given  by  different 
States  ;  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  our  Custom  House  finding  out  the 
source  of  origin,  so  that  we  could  tax  them  proportionately,  or  countervail 
proportionately.    Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  The  Custom  House  did  give  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1880,  and  they  reported 
that  there  might  be  some  little  difficulty,  but  it  would  be  one  that  could  be 
easily  met.  It  can  be  done,  but,  as  I  explained  before,  a  countervailing 
duty  would  never  have  to  be  levied  in  practice. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  quite  sure,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  who  are  present,  I  may  thank  the  deputation  for  having  come 
here  to-day — (hear,  hear) — and  for  having  conveyed  to  us  in  so  short  a 
time  so  great  an  amount  of  valuable  information.  I  do  not  suppose,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  all  of  us  who  are  present  in  this  room  agree  in 
accepting  the  views  which  have  been  placed  before  us.  We  have  come 
here  w^th  very  receptive  minds — I  think  all  of  us  members  of  Parliament 
always  have  receptive  minds — that  is  one  of  our  most  distinguishing 
features  ;  and,  having  heard  what  you  have  got  to  say,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  must  all  agree  in  thanking  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  stated 
your  case,  and  for  the  facts  which  you  have  placed  before  us.  There 
is  no  doubt,  as  Lord  Stanmore  has  said,  there  is  not  only  an  economical, 
but  there  is  also  a  question  which  perhaps  touches  us  more  acutely  as  your 
representatives  in  the  House,  and  that  is  the  political  question.  I  am 
quite  sure  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  brought  the  matter  before  us,  and  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  to  thank  you  for  your  attendance  here  to-day. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Commission  (Mr.  Hogan,  M.P.),  on 
behalf  of  those  present,  thanked  Mr.  Bine  Renshaw  for  his  presence  in  the 
Chair,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  OF  BRITISH  PRODUCERS 
TO  FREE  COMPETITION  IN  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

Letter  addressed  to  Members   of  Parliament  by   the    British  Sugar 

Refiners'  Committee. 

21,  Mincing-iane,  8th  March,  1898. 

SiK, — Owing  to  the  prominence  given  in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  the 
Foreign  State  Bounties  on  the  Exportation  of  Sugar,  I  venture  to  send  you^ 
for  your  information,  a  short  account  of  the  effect  these  bounties  have  had 
on  the  British  sugar  reiining  industry,  which,  nevertheless,  still  remains, 
the  most  important  home  industry  connected  with  sugar. 

The  enclosed  chart  clearly  demonstrates  the  effect  these  bounties 
have  had  in  increasing  the  importation  of  foreign  rehned  sugar,  by  pro- 
tecting it  in  our  markets  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  and  many  other 
British  industries.  From  1870  to  1884  the  quantity  of  sugar  refined  in  this, 
country  ranged  from  84  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption,  but  that 
from  1884  to  1897,  though  the  consumption  had  gone  up  from  slightly  over 
1,000,000  to  rather  over  1,440,000  tons,  the  quantity  refined  in  this  country 
had  decreased  from  842,000  to  602,000  tons — that  is,  from  84  to  41  per 
cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of 
foreign  refined  sugar,  protected  here  by  bounties,  rose  from  85,000  tons 
in  1870  to  791,000  tons  in  1897,  an  increase  of  over  800  per  cent. 

'^There  can  be  no  question  that  we  have  a  constitutional  right,  like  all 
other  British  industries,  to  free  competition  in  our  own  markets,  and  that 
this  is  denied  to  us  so  long  as  foreign  Governments  are  permitted  tO' 
protect  their  manufacturers  in  British  markets  by  means  of  bounties — a 
protection  as  distinct  and  definite  as  if  a  duty  were  levied  on  the  home 
production  and  the  foreign  produce  admitted  free. 

It  would  appear  impossible  to  defend  so  manifest  an  inversion  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  or  to  tolerate  so  dehberate  an  attack  on  the  rights 
of  British  subjects  to  an  open  market  in  their  own  country.  But  it  is 
permitted,  and  by  some  even  defended,  on  the  ground  that  the  country 
gains  more  than  it  loses.  This  is  a  complete  fallacy,  as  proved  by  the 
following  simple  facts  : — 

The  great  fall  in  sugar  took  place  in  1884,  but,  owing  to  the  violent 
fluctuations  in  price  caused  by  artificially  stimulated  over-production  of 
bounty-fed  sugar,  and  the  consequent  periodical  reaction,  the  average  price 
of  unrefined  sugar  during  the  thirteen  years,  1884  to  1897,  was  nearly  ^13 
a  ton,  while  the  present  cost  of  production  is  less  than  £10  a  ton.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  there  has  been  no  substantial  gain  to  the  consumer 
or  confectioner  by  the  operation  of  the  bounties.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
as  the  cost  of  production  is  under  £10  a  ton,  the  price  of  sugar,  if 
bounties  were  abolished  and  free  competition  restored,  is  more  likely  to 
remain  under  than  over  the  average  price  of  the  last  thirteen  ^^ears. 

But  in  the  case  of  refined  sugar,  the  operation  of  the  bounties  is  to 
constantly  undersell  the  refiners  of  this  country  in  their  own  markets  by 
means  of  a  fraction  of  the  extra  bounty  of  ten  shillings  a  ton  on  refined 
sugar,  which,  though  inappreciable  to  the  consumer,  is  sufficient  to  deprive 
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our  industry  of  its  legitimate  profit,  and  thus  to  transfer  the  trade  to  the 
foreigner.  Foreign  refiners  have  only  to  sacrifice  a  small  portion  of  this 
additional  bounty  in  order  to  secure  the  trade,  and  this  sacrifice  has  been 
of  no  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  since,  even  if  he  received 
the  whole  of  the  ten  shillings  a  ton,  it  would  only  amount  to  one-fifth  of  a 
farthing  a  pound,  a  sum  quite  inappreciable  to  him,  but  representing 
to  a  large  refiner  more  than  the  difference  between  working  at  a  profit  or 
at  a  loss. 

International  negotiations  for  the  abolition  of  these  bounties  have  been 
carried  on  ever  since  1862,  and  for  many  years  were  pressed  by  every 
Government,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  solely  with  the  view  of 
restoring  free  competition  for  our  sugar  refining  trade  in  our  own  markets. 
At  every  international  Conference  the  foreign  Governments  have  urged 
that  they  could  only  abolish  their  bounties  if  the  Convention  contained  a 
Penal  Clause  giving  them  security  that  they  would  not  have  to  compete 
against  bounties  given  by  other  countries.  If  this  had  been  agreed  to, 
bounties  would  have  been  abolished  long  ago,  and  free  competition  in 
British  markets  restored.  It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  even  necessary 
demand  on  their  part,  and  must  be  agreed  to  if  Free  Trade  in  sugar  is  to 
be  restored.  A  duty  to  countervail  a  bounty  is  not  a  duty  on  sugar,  but 
on  bounties.  Its  operation  would  be  simply  to  remove  the  bounty  ;  the 
price  of  sugar  would  remain  untouched,  because  all  other  sugar  w^ould 
continue  to  enter  freely,  and  the  bounty-fed  sugar  itself  would  enter  at 
the  same  price,  the  penalty  being  paid  by  the  foreigner.  Practically  the 
Penal  Clause  would  never  come  into  operation,  because  no  foreign 
Government  would  give  a  bounty  knowing  that  it  would  be  immediately 
transferred  to  our  Treasury. 

It  is  only  those  w^ho  misunderstand  the  operation  of  bounties  who  can 
erroneously  contend  that  such  a  penalty  is  inconsistent  with  the  settled 
policy  of  this  country.  That  policy  has  declared  that  there  shall  be  free 
competition  for  all  in  British  markets.  Foreign  Governments  deprive 
British  producers  of  this  free  competition  by  the  introduction  of  the 
bounty,  which  puts  the  foreign  producer  in  a  favoured  position  in  our 
markets,  and  actually  frustrates  the  intention  of  our  most-favoured-nation 
treaties. 

As'  long  as  this  is  tolerated  by  our  Government,  there  is  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  and  their  can  be  no 
return  to  it  as  regards  sugar  until  this  aggressive  interference  with  free 
competition  in  British  markets  is  stopped.  We  hear  of  insisting  on  the 
open  door  in  the  markets  of  China,  but  the  door  of  our  own  market  is 
closed  to  us.  This  cannot  be  defended  by  invoking  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country. 

It  is  the  bounty-giving  countries  themselves  who  now  invite  a 
Conference,  and  it  is  for  their  security  that  the  Penal  Clause  demanded 
by  them  is  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may  abolish  bounties  w^ithout  the 
fear  of  other  countries  destroying  the  equality  which  they  are  now  ready 
to  agree  to.  We  therefore  hope  that  Parliament  will  support  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  any  action  they  may  take  in  order  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  a  system  condemned  by  all  shades  of  opinion  as  opposed  to 
those  principles  of  Free  Trade  so  dear  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  possible  danger  to 
.British  and  Colonial  industry. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  Tate, 

Chairman  British  Sugar.  Refiners'  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
FREE  TRAi)E  AND  CHEAP  SUGAR. 
Mr.  Morley's  "2d.  a  lb.  rise." 

In  trade  circles  sugar  prices  are  always  referred  to  in  terms  of 
tons  and  cwts.  The  mistakes  into  which  Mr.  Morley  and  other  public 
speakers  have  fallen  in  translating  the  effect  of  a  rise  or  fair  of  so  many 
pounds  per  ton  into  its  equivalent  of  so  many  farthings  per  lb.  seem  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  printing  a  table  of  equivalents. 

The  average  price  of  sugar  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  £i'^  per 

^^'^  £13  per  ton  =  l-39d.  per  lb. 

A  rise  of  2d.  a  lb.  which  was  once  estimated  by  Mr.  Morley  as  the  probable 
effect  of  abolishing  bounties  would  mean  a  rise  of  ^18  per  ton  ! 

Now  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  on  prices  in  the  next 
few  years  is  variously  estimated  by  the  various  experts  in  Mincing-lane, 
Magdeburg,  Paris,  the  West  Indies,  Queensland,  Java,  New  York,  and  all 
the  other  centres  where  sugar  is  either  grown  or  handled. 

Some  estimate  that  the  effects  will  be  practically  nil,  owing  (i)  to 
the  immense  impetus  which  would  at  once  be  given  to  the  development  of 
cane  cultivation  in  the  whole  tropical  belt  from  Java  to  Peru  ;  (2)  to  the 
fact  that  the  best  equipped  European  beet  factories,  aided  by  the  cheaper 
freights  from  the  Continent  to  British  markets,  can  now,  without  bounties, 
compete  on  practically  equal  terms  with  the  tropical  cane  zone. 

Others  again  argue  that  abohtion  might  cause  a  temporary  rise  of 
5s.,  los.,  20S.,  or  even  25s. 

Now,  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  a  temporary  rise  of  25s.  per  ton  is 
the  absolute  maximum  anticipated  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  as 
to  the  result  of  abolition,  while  no  one  disputes  that  the  ultimate  results 
must  be  to  ensure  to  the  consumer  a  steadier  and  cheaper  supply  than  can 
ever  be  possible  so  long  as  the  development  of  the  cane  zone  is  vetoed 
as  it  is  now  by  the  action  of  the  bounty-giving  Powers,  and  the  sources 
of  the  world's  supply  thereby  limited  to  the  beet  growing  area  of  Europe. 
The  world's  consumption  of  sugar  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  250,000  tons 
a  year.  The  larger  the  area  from  which  that  demand  can  be  supplied,  the 
cheaper  and  steadier  must  that  supply  be  in  the  long  run. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  those  are  correct  in  their  forecast  who 
estimate  that  there  may  be  a  small  temporary  rise  of  from  5s.  to  25s.  per 
ton.  Everyone  is  agreed  that,  were  bounties  abolished  the  average 
price  of  sugar  {i.e.  88  per  cent,  beet)  for  the  next  ten  years  will 
range  somewhere  about  £11  a  ton ;  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
is  as  to  whether  it  will  be  roughly,  los.  over  or  los.  under  that  amount. 
What  then  is  the  effect  to  the  retail  consumer  who  buys  his  i  lb.  or  2  lbs. 
.at  a  time  of  a  rise  of  5s.  to  25s.  per  ton  ? 

A  rise  of    5s.  per  ton  =  '107  of  a  farthing  per  lb. 
M        V    los.  ,,  =   214     ,,         J?  n 

20S.  ,,     =  '428       ,,  ,,  ,, 

jj  >>  -5^"  M  n  ~  535  jj  ij 
Where  is  the  coin  of  the  realm  which  can  transfer  the  effect  of  such  a 
temporary  rise,  even  if  it  did  occur,  to  the  retail  consumer  or  wholesale 
manufacturer  ?  The  consumption  of  sugar  would  not  be  affected  one  iota, 
and  the  suggestion  that  it  would  injure  the  jam  and  sweetmeat  trades  is 
ridiculed  by  those  trades  themselves.* 

*  For  the  opinion  of  leading  wholesale  confectioners,  vide  The  Truth  About  the 
Foreign  Sugar  Bounties,"  p.  120. 


APPENDIX  C. 

France  and  the  Abolition  of  Bounties— An  Instructive  Comparison. 

Extract  from  Edward  Kynastox's  "West  India  Circular,"  March  21,  1898. 

Total  Beet  Crops. — 1896 — 1897. 

Gerrnany    ...       .;.  1,836,000 

'''Austria        ...       ...       ...       ...  934,000 

■'^Russia    714,000 

Belgium    288,000 

Holland       ...       ...       ...       ...  174,000 

Other  Countries    202,000 

 4,148,000)  Tons. 

France    ...  752,000)4.900,000 

*  Chiefly  shipped  from  German  Ports. 

Total  Imports  of  Beet  Sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom. — 1897. 

From  --Germany   725,000 

,,       Holland    96,000 

,,       Belgium     ...       ...       ...  95,000 

 916,000  \  Tons. 

„       France    295,000 1  1,21 1,000 

*  Includes  Austria  and  Russia. 
France,  proportion  of  crops — 15  per  cent. 

"  The  Conference  of  the  European  nations  producing  beet  sugar  is  now  soon  to 
be  held,  and  this  country  has  been  invited  to  attend  with  the  sole  object  of  lending 
its  assistance  to  the  abolition  of  the  bounties.    It  is  an  open  secret  that  all  the 
countries  are  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  abolishing  this  costly  system,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  viz.,  France.     This  nation  has  wrecked  all  previous 
Conferences,  and  will  do  so  on  the  present  occasion,  unless  the  Government  of 
this  country  gives  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  will  side  with  the  majority 
of  the  Powers  in  bringing  an  end  to  this  unfair  competition  with  Free  Trade. 
To  show  the  percentage  of  French  production  and  French  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  table  at  the  head  of  this  article  seems  not  inappropriate. 
Will  all  the  nations  of  Europe  be  governed  by  one  member  producing  only 
15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output,  and  will  this  country  submit  to  the  ruin  of 
its   sugar  colonies  and   of  its  own  sugar  refiners    by   a    Power  producing 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  imports  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  and  these 
under  a  bounty  of  some  ^5  per  ton,  as  against  an  average  of  about  £1  los.  per 
ton  from  other  countries?     The  position  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  ridiculous  and 
wants  firm  handling  once  and  for  ever,  for  it  is  certain  this  will  be  the  last 
Conference  that  will  ever  be  held  on  the  sugar  question,  and  if  this  one  fails 
through  the  apathy  and  weakness  of  the  British  Government  the  whole  question  of 
abolition  of  bounties  must  be  abandoned  with  the  sure  and  certain  evil  results  that 
must  follow,  such  as  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  West  India  Commissioners,  and 
all  other  authorities  who,  understanding  the  subject,  have  not  hesitated  to  speak 
plainly  about  it.    As  France  is  understood  to  be  the  one  opposing  Power  to  the 
abolution  scheme,  let  us  see  how  we  stand  commercially  in  respect  to  that  country. 
A  truly  painful  amount  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  most  favoured  nation  treatment 
and  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  between  one  country  and  another.  Look 
at  our  tariff  which  imposes  a  duty  on  wines  and  spirits  only  coming  from  France,, 
and  then  look  at  the  French  tariff  which  virtually  levies  a  tax  on  every  single  article 
that  is  exported  hence  into  that  country.    This  may  be  a  Government's  way  of 
doing  things,  but  it  is  not  reciprocity,  nor  is  it  business.    We  can  do  quite  well 
without  any  French  sugar  at  all  in  this  country,  for  other  nations  have  mor.e  than 
enough  to  spare  for  us.    Why,  therefore,  should  we  not  take  what  we  want  from 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  us,  and  exclude  the  produce  of  the  one  country  which 
baulks  the  accomplishment  of  the  abolition  of  bounties  which  the  Powers  which 
produce  85  per  cent,  are  desirous  of  bringing  about  ? " 
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APPENDIX  D. 

"  These  Sugar  Bounties  do  not  affect  our  Sugar  Colonies  only.  They 

AFFECT  the  WHOLE  CaNE  PRODUCING  ZONE  OF  THE  WORLD." 

The  Sugar  Bounties  from  a  Peruvian  Point  of  View. 

Extract  from     The  South  American  Journal,"  March  5,  1898. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  South  American  Journal. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  invitation  in  the  article  on  the  Anti-Bounty  League  in 
last  week's  issue,  I  must  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Continental  sugar 
bounties  do  materially  affect  the  interests  of  the  sugar  producers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  their  abolition  would,  therefore,  be  most  beneficial  to  every  one 
of  the  sugar-producing  countries,  the  bounty-pa5'ing  ones  not  excluded. 

The  production  of  sugar  has  been  for  a  good  many  years  and  still  remains  the 
chief  industry  in  Peru,  where  the  soil  possesses  all  the  requisite  quaHties  for 
producing  the  best  cane,  and  the  costly  and  improved  machinery  erected  enables 
them  to  turn  out  an  article  perfect  in  its  condition  and  appearance. 

Peru  can  produce  cane  sugar  as  cheaply  as  the  West  Indies,  which  means  as 
cheaply  as  France  and  Germany  produce  beet  sugar,  and  can,  therefore,  face 
"  fair  competition.  "  But  no  cane  sugar-producing  country  is  able  to  compete 
against  bounty-fed  beet. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bounty  system  has  not  benefited  the  consumer  in 
any  of  those  countries  where  the  system  exists.  There  seems,  therefore,  that  no 
plausible  reason  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  continuing  to  encourage  such  an 
artificial  industr}^  to  the  great  detriment  of  all  cane  sugar-producing  countries  like 
Peru,  which  is  a  steady  consumer  of  European  manufactures  in  exchange. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  bounties  is  uniform  on  the  Continent,  with 
exception  of  France,  a  protectionist  country  par  excellence,  although  the  bounties 
there  have  now  ceased  to  have  a  raisou  d'etre. 

The  idea  which  guided  Napoleon,  when  establishing  the  protective  system, 
having  lost  its  motive  in  view  of  its  having  disappeared,  its  present  continuance,  far 
from  benefiting,  only  injures  the  consumer,  vv^ho  would  now  be  much  better  served 
by  importing  its  supplies  direct  from  the  cane  sugar-producing  countries,  as 
formerly,  and  thus  help  their  mercantile  marine  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  spoken-of  conference  should  meet  before 
long  and  decide  on  the  complete  abolition  of  all  bounties  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  This  would  reinstate  the  whole  sugar  industry  on  its  natural  sound 
basis  again.  Let  naturall}^  produced  sugar  be  imported  for  the  home  refiners  to 
refine,  thus  leaving  to  each  his  natural  share  of  the  business.  The  consumer  would 
thus  get  everywhere  a  good  and  cheap  supply.  The  taxpayers  would  be  reheved  of 
the  burden  which  the  bounties  represent,  and  an  artificial  state  of  things,  bound  to 
be  repudiated  sooner  or  later,  would  be  removed  gracefuU}^,  and  not  by  the 
uncontrollable  force  of  circumstances. — ^Yours,  &c., 

Ed.  Lembcke, 
Consul-General  of  Peru  in  London. 

Winchester  House,  March  2,  1898. 


Tg  the  Editor  of  The  South  American  Journal. 

Sir, — Responding  to  your  invitation  in  article  of  last  week,  I  may  say  that  the 
artificial  supply  of  European  beet  sugar  is  a  matter  that  concerns  Peru  very  deeply. 
In  the  last  three  years  the  price  of  the  best  quality  of  Peruvian  sugar  has  fallen  from 
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13s.  6d.  to  9S.  6c].  per  cwt.  What  is  1(3  become  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  even 
in  Peru,  where  it  is  grown  under  such  favourable  circumstances — where  the  land 
is  so  rich  in  iiitrates  that  three  crops  can  be  raised,  and  the  mills  kept  running 
continually  ?  Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  Peru  in  the  sugar 
industry,  which  is  second  in  importance  to  the  mining  industry.  Some  of  the 
capital  was  found  by  Englishmen,  and,  when  the  trade  was  lucrative,  large  orders 
were  sent  to  England  for  machinery.  Lately,  however,  there  has  been  no  expan- 
sion in  the  industry,  the  export  to  England  remaining  at  70,000  tons  annually.  If 
a  check  could  be  made  in  the  pernicious  system  of  bounty,  the  export  from  Peru 
could  be  quadrupled  very  quickly,  and  English  manufacturers  would  reap  much 
benefit  by  a  larger  trade  with  Peru. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  GUILLAUME, 

March  2,  1898.  Consul-General  of  Peru  at  Southampton. 


From  Java  and  Brazil  comes  the  same  cry,  while  the  close  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  economic  and  commercial  depression  caused  by  the 
Bounties  in  the  Sugar  industry  in  Cuba,  and  the  political  disturbances  in  that  island, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The  British  Consular  Reports  deahng  with 
Cuba  in  1894-95  give  eloquent  testimony  on  this  point. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


The  Countervailing  Duties  on  West  Indian  Rum. 

Letter  Addressed  by  the  West  India  Com.aiittee  to  the  Chancellor  of 

OF  the  Exchequer. 

To  the  Chanxellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir, — We  beg  respectfully  to  remind  you  that  we  have  on  many  occasions 
represented  to  yourself  and  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  the  grave  injustice  to 
British  Colonies  of  the  imposition  of  the  surtax,  or  countervailing  duty  on  Colonial 
Rum  upon  its  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom.  We  would  especially  refer 
you  to  our  letter  to  the  Treasury  of  October  i6,  1896.  This  countervailing  duty  of 
4d.  per  proof  gallon  (which  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  Rum) 
is  levied  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  recouping  our  Home  distillers  the  expense 
which  they  are  assumed  to  be  subjected  to  by  the  Excise  regulations  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

We  pointed  out  in  that  letter  that  Colonial  Spirits  were  subject,  during 
their  manufacture,  to  conditions  of  Excise  supervision  quite  as  stringent  as  those 
on  British  Spirits. 

We  also  call  attention,  Sir,  to  the  fact  that  the  'stringent  conditions  of  Excise 
imposed  upon  the  Crown  Colonies  were  imposed,  by  the  British  Government 
through  the  Colonial  Office. 

In  addition,  we  showed  that,  assuming  the  4d.  per  gallon  was  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  disadvantage  to  British  distillers  of  Excise  supervision,  it  meant  that  the  Excise 
supervision  was  entailing  a  cost  to  British  distillers  of  ^760,000  sterling  per  annum, 
which  was  obviously  impossible. 

We  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  countervailing  duty  of  4d.  per  gallon 
actually  countervailed  no  disadvantage  that  the  Colonies  were  not  equally  subjected 
to,  and  amounted  simply  to  a  protective  duty  to  British  distillers. 

To  the  above  letter  we  were  not  honoured  with  any  acknowledgment 
or  reply. 

We  understand  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Liverpool  West  India 
Association,  you.  Sir,  have  expressed  a  wish  to  know  what  the  distillers  of  this 
country  would  have  to  say  upon  this  question.  We  beg  to  suggest  that  rather  than 
the  British  distillers,  the  representatives  of  the  importers  of  Colonial  Rum  should 
be  asked  to  deal  with  this  point.  But,  perhaps,  as  the  question  has  been  asked  of 
the  West  India  Association,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  may  be  and  probably 
is  of  some  slight  advantage  to  the  distillers  of  whisky  and  gin  in  this  country  to  be 
protected  by  4d.  per  gallon  against  the  competition  of  Colonial  Rum  but  we  fail  to 
see,  even  if  this  is  so,  any  reason  why  the  British  distiller  is  entitled  to  any  such 
protection. 

The  Duty  Denounced  by  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

We  beg  now,  Sir,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  H.  Norman,  Sir  E. 
Grey,  and  Sir  D.  Barbour,  who  were  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  as  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  and  to  report  thereon, 
have  reported  in  regard  to  this  subject  as  follows  : — They  declare  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  extract  duty  is  levied  appears  to  them  to  be  unsound.  They  further 
say:  "We  are  unable  to  lind  any  good  reason  for  imposing  an  extra  charge  on 
imported  Spirit,  and  paying  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  bounty  on  exported  Spirit, 
which  would  not  equally  apply  in  the  case  of  a  liability  to  pay  compensation  for 
accidents  to  workmen  imposed  on  employers  by  the  Legislature."  That  is,  we 
presume,  if  a  colliery  owner  is  bound  to  give  compensation  to  his  workmen  for 
accidents,  the  employer  may  be  given  an  equivalent  for  such  expense,  either  by  a 
bounty  on  the  export  of  coal  or  by  a  duty  being  placed  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  coal.  "  The  same  line  of  argument,"  the  Commissioners  say,  "would  justify 
compensation  at  the  cost  of  the  State  for  extra  cost  of  production  due  to  a  limitation 
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of  the  hours  of  labour  by  Statute,  or  for  the  increased  cost  of  working  British  ships 
caused  by  special  regulations  affecting  them."  And  they  add  :  "We  do  not  think 
that  any  such  principle  has  been  or  should  be  generally  accepted,  and  we  hold  that 
all  disadvantages  in  production  should,  on  economic  grounds,  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  whether  they  arise  from  natural  causes  or  from  special  restrictions 
which  the  Legislature,  doubtless  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  sees  fit  to  impose 
on  British  industries.  Any  other  course  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  economically 
unsound,  and  if  generally  adopted,  would  be  productive  of  much  loss  and  great 
inconvenience."  Having  thus  condemned  the  surtax  on  economic  grounds,  they 
add  :  "  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  imposition  of  this  duty  entails  some  hardship 
upon  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  These  Colonies  have  regulations  of  their  own 
with  reference  to  the  distilling  of  Rum,  and  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  the  distiller 
of  Rum  incurs  some  expense  analogous  to  that  incurred  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit 
at  home,  though  it  may  be  either  greater  or  less  in  amount."  The  answer  of  the 
Home  Government  has  been  that  it  lies  with  the  Colonial  Governments  to  redress 
the  grievance  by  giving  an  equivalent  drawback,  but  the  Commissioners  do  not 
consider  this  answer  satisfactory,  and  they  say  that  "if  this  advice  vi'cre  followed 
generally  by  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries,  the  inevitable  result  would  be 
practically  to  nullify  the  effects  of  the  whole  system."  The  British  Government 
practically  invite  Foreign  Countries  to  put  on  Spirit  bounties,  which  they  could 
raise  or  lower  according  to  their  own  purposes  and  the  interests  of  their  industry, 
as  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  shipping. 

Our  case.  Sir,  is  that  the  surtax  is  a  hardship  to  the  Colonies,  and  its  levy  is 
condemned  by  the  Commissioners  as  unsound  in  principle.  We  would,  therefore, 
humbly  request  that  3^ou  would  be  pleased  to  consent  to  propose  to  Parliament 
the  abolition  of  this  protective  duty  in  favour  of  a  Home  industry  and  against 
a  Colonial  industry.  We  may  add  that  it  seems  strange,  in  a  Free  Trade  country, 
we  should  have  to  plead  for  Free  Trade  to  be  granted  in  respect  of  a  Colonial 
product. 

We  are,  &c., 

For  the  West  India  Committee, 

(Signed)       N.  Lubbock, 

Chairman. 


APPENDIX  F. 


A  Sugar-Beet  Industry  in  England. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  decides  to  Co-operate  with  the  Council  of 
THE  Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture  ix  Testing  Experiments. 

The  attention  of  agriculturists  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  been  recently 
again  directed  to  the  question  of  the  cultivation  of  Sugar-beet.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture  a  discussion 
took  place  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  "in  view  of  the  national  character  of  the  experiments  to  be  made  in 
Sugar-beet  growing  "  during  the  current  year,  to  take  cognisance  of  and  pubhsh  the 
results  obtained.  Further  communications  between  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  taken  place,  and  the  following  letter  has 
been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  : — 

Board  of  Agriculture, 

March  2yd,  1898. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  advert  to  your  letter  of  the 
2nd  inst.,  and  to  the  Conference  which  took  place  at  this  ofBce  on  the  i6th  inst.,  on 
the  subject  of  certain  experiments  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  growth  of 
Sugar-beet  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  present  year.  As  I  then  indicated, 
tlie  Board  has  for  some  years  past  been  disposed  to  think  that  Sugar-beet  might  be 
cultivated  with  advantage  in  certain  districts,  and  in  seasons  in  which  the  climatic 
and  other  conditions  were  especially  favourable  for  its  growth,  provided  always 
that  the  prices  which  could  be  obtained  for  the  produce  were  satisfactor}-. 

This  view  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  confirmed  if  the  published 
results  of  the  investigations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  on  the  subject 
during  the  past  thirty  years  were  brought  under  review  ;  and  the  Board  will  be 
happ}'  to  consider  whether  a  summary  of  those  results  might  not  be  prepared  and 
published  for  the  use  of  agriculturists  interested  in  the  matter. 

The  Board  do  not  consider  they  would  be  justiliedin  proposing  to  the  Treasury 
that  they  themselves  should  institute  any  further  experiments  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  Sugar-beet  ;  but  if  the  Council  think  it  advantageous  at  the  present 
time  to  encourage  those  agriculturists  to  do  so  who  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of 
sowing  small  areas,  the  Board  would  be  willing  to  co  operate  with  the  Council  so 
far  as  to  place  the  services  of  their  ofticers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  with  a 
view  to  the  preparation  of  a  model  form  for  recording  the  various  details  connected 
with  such  experimental  growth,  although  the  season  is  probably  now  too  far 
advanced  for  au}^  material  changes  to  be  made  in  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
experiments  which  are  to  be  instituted  during  the  current  year. 

At  a  later  stage,  the  Board  would  also  be  willing  to  consider  whether  they 
could  properl}'  afford  the  Council  any  assistance  in  bringing  the  results  of  any  new 
experiments  to  the  knowledge  of  agriculturists  generally  ;  but  the  final  decision  of 
the  Board  on  this  point  must  obviously  depend  upon  the  character  and  practical 
value  of  the  information  obtained. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  H.  Elliott, 

Secretary. 

R.  H.  Rew,  Esq., 

Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

For  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  in  recent  years,  vide  "  The  Truth  About  the 
Foreign  Sugar  Bounties,"  pp.  151 — 154,  and  Mr.,  Stein's  pamphlet,  "Sugar,  Home  Grown 
and  Home  Manufactured." 


LORD  FARRER  AND  THE 

THE  RETORT 

••We  do  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  Corn  primarily  for  the  sake  of  purchasing 
it  at  a  cheaper  money  value;  we  require  it  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's 
market.  Whether  it  becomes  dearer  with  a  free  trade  or  cheaper,  it  matters  not 
to  us,  provided  the  people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural  price,  and  every 
source  of  supply  is  freely  opened,  as  Nature  and  Nature's  God  intended  it  to  be  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  satisfied." — COBDEN. 


Both  Lord  Farrer  and  the  Cobden  Club  have,  in  times  past,  rendered  good  service  to 
the  State;  but  by  the  publication  of  such  leaflets  as  that  reprinted  below,  the  Cobden  Club  is 
bringing  unmerited  reproach  on  Cobden's  name.  Lord  Farrer  has  had  many  a  bad  fall  in 
previous  encounters  on  this  question  of  the  Bounties.  Undeterred  by  his  former  defeats,  and 
unabashed  by  the  snub  recently  administered  to  the  doctrinaire  school,  of  which  he  poses  as 
the  leader,  by  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  his  colleagues  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  Lord 

LORD   FARRER'S  LEAFLET. 

1.  The  proposed  duties  will  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  the  West  Indies  unless  they  raise 
the  price  of  sugar. 

2.  Sugar  is  one  of  our  most  important  articles  of  consumption. 

3.  It  is  a  comfort,  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  in  every  cottage. 

4.  Many  of  our  most  flourishing  manufactures  are  founded  on  cheap  sugar. 

5.  The  proposed  duties  may  be  small  at  first  ;  but  duties  which  profess  to  be  pro- 
tective always  grow.  Once  profess  Protection,  and  we  must  go  on  till  we  do  protect,  and 
in  the  end  sugar  will  be  made  as  dear  here  as  it  now  is  in  Protectionist  countries. 

6.  To  impose  countervailing  duties  would  be  to  introduce  vexatious  interference  by 
the  Customs  ;  interference  at  once  futile,  demoralising,  and  as  injurious  to  trade  as  the 
duties  themselves. 

7.  Countervailing  duties  would  involve  breaches  of  Commercial  Treaties. 

8.  No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  bounties  amount  to,  and,  therefore,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  devise  duties  which  shall  exactly  countervail  them. 


9.  Protective  duties  are  as  injurious  to  British  producers  as  bounties  ;  but  we  do  not 
retaliate  on  protective  duties. 

10.  There  is  even  less  reason  why  we  should  retaliate  on  bounties  than  on  protective 
duties,  since,  injurious  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  to  producers,  they  do  confer  some  benefit 
on  the  British  consumer  at  the  cost  of  foreign  nations, 

11.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  would  enable  the  West  Indian 
producer  to  compete  successfully  either  with  beet  sugar  or  with  other  cane  sugar  which  is 
not  bounty-fed. 

12.  On  the  contrary,  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  interest 
are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  bounties  which  have  ruined  it,  and  that 
the  abolition  of  bounties'^  (which  we  all  admit  to  be  desirable)  would 
not  restore  it  to  prosperity. 

13.  If  countervailing  duties  stopped  at  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  of  France  and 
Germany  it  would  be  bad  enough.  But  they  will  not.  There  are  bounty-fed  articles  of 
many  kinds,  within  and  without  the  Empire — sugar,  ships,  meat,  and  exports  of  all  sorts, 
with  bounties  in  all  sorts  of  forms.  Are  we  to  retaliate  on  all  these  ?  And  if  we  retaliate 
against  bounties,  which  bring  some  compensation  to  us,  how  about  protective  duties,  which 
bring  none  ?  Once  begin  to  retaliate  and  we  are  soon  landed  in  Protection.  It  was  with 
a  mighty  struggle  that  we  raised  ourselves  to  the  "  loftier  air  "  of  Free  Trade.  Facilis 
descensus  Averni.    Beware  the  first  step  downwards  ! 

14.  As  regards  the  West  Indies,  it  is  not  for  their  true  interest  to  encourage  them  to 
rely  on  legislation  for  the  protection  of  a  failing  industry,  instead  of  developing  their  other 
resources. 


15.  As  regards  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  no  more  called  on  to 
protect  the  West  Indian  capitalist  than  to  protect  the  landowner  of  Essex  or  of  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  if  the  distressed  sugar  labourer  of  the  West  Indies  has  a  claim  on  them,  it  would 
be  a  lighter  burden  upon  them  to  feed  that  labourer  on  turtle  and  champagne,  than  to 
break  down,  in  his  supposed  interest,  the  Free  Trade  system  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  has  during  the  last  half  century  contributed  so  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 


*  Lord  Farrer  admits  that  the  abolition  of  the  Bounties  is  desirable.  Will  Lord  Farrer  explain  what 
diiference  it  will  make  to  the  British  consumer  whether  the  Bounties  arc  abolished  by  Treaty 
or  by  Penalty  ? 


ANTI-BOUNTY  LEAGUE. 

COURTEOUS. 

"I  am  ver/  far  from  approving  what  I  may  call  the  smuggler's  doctrine, 
that  cheapness  to  the  consumer,  however  illegitimately  produced,  is  the  only 
real  national  good."— S/r  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  M.P. 

"We  do  not  want  Protection  ....  We  ask  for  nothing  but  Free  Trade. 
We  ask  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade,  which  is  practically  destroyed  by 
these  Bounties." — Mr.  C.  T.  RITCHIE,  M.P,,  speaking  on  the  Bounties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Farrer  has  ventured  forth  once  more  as  the  champion  of  that  baleful  spirit  of  commercial 
monopoly  which  lost  us  our  American  Colonies  last  century,  and— if  Lord  Farrer  could  so  hav° 
it -would  ruin  our  West  Indian  Colonies  in  the  present.  Lord  Farrer's  reputation  is  his  own 
exclusive  concern ;  but  Cobden's  reputation  belongs  to  his  Country.  And  it  rests  with  the 
Club  which  bears  his  name  to  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  brought  into  contempt  and  ridicule 
by  the  association  of  Lord  Farrer's  effusions  with  the  name  of  Cobden. 

THE  REPLY. 

I.  The  proposed  duties  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  use  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  raise  the  price  of  sugar  beyond  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

Propositions,  equally  true,  (substituting  "  some  "  for  "many"  in  No.  4),  equally  trite, 
equall)^  welcome,  and  equally  irrelevant.  The  consumption  of  sugar,  whether  in  the 
factory  or  in  the  cottage,  will  not  be  affected  one  iota  by  Countervailing 
Duties,  whether  they  have  to  be  actually  imposed,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  they  remain 
"hung  up  "  as  a  contingent  sanction  and  penalty. 

5.  The  duties  will  be  small  or  great  according  as  the  bounties  which  they  countervail 
are  small  or  great.  Liord  Farrer  professes  that  Countervailing  Duties  "  profess  to  be 
Protection."  A  Duty  to  countervail  a  Bounty  cannot  be  Protection.  It  simply  restores 
Free  Trade  and  natural  prices. 

6.  Countervailing  Duties  would  (if  imposed — see  above)  subject  sugar  to  the  same 
"vexatious  interference  "  as  any  other  commodities  which  are  subject  to  Customs  Duties 
such  as  : — Beer,  Wines,  Spirits,  Cocoa,  Teas,  Dried  Fruits,  &c.,  &c.  The  "vexation"  and 
"interference"  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  in  their  case. 

7.  The  only  legal  opinions  which  have  yet  been  published  are  directly  to  the  contrary. 

8.  Everyone  who  cares  to  find  out  can  ascertain  from  the  West  India  Commissioners' 
Report,  or  the  Foreign  Office,  the  amount  of  the  Bounties  given  by  each  bounty-giving 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  practicable  to  devise  the  Countervailing  Duties  which 
shall  exactly  countervail  those  bounties.  The  Bounties  are  actually  being  counter- 
vailed at  the  present  moment  by  the  United  States  Government. 

9.  Protective  duties  are  not  as  injurious  to  producers  as  bounties.  Protective  duties 
protect  the  foreigner  in  his  own  home  markets.  Bounties  protect  the  Foreigner 
in  the  British  markets. 

10.  No  question  of  retaliation  arises.  There  is  every  reason  why  we  should 
promote  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  seeing  that  the  alleged  benefit  to  British  consumers 
is,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  "purchased  too  dearly,"  at  the  cost  of 
permanent  ruin  to  British  industries  and  British  Colonies. 

II.  The  evidence,  published  in  the  same  Report,  shows  that  British  West  Indian 
sugar  can  hold  its  own,  as  regards  cost  of  production,  against  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  whether  beet  or  cane. 

12.  As  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indian  Sugar  interest,  we 
prefer  to  accept  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  recent  West  Indian  Royal  Commission 
which  investigated  matters  on  the  spot,  to  the  ipse  dixit  even  of  Lord  Farrer.  The 
Commissioners  distinctly  state  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  is  the  "  best  immediate 
remedy  "  for  the  dangers  threatened. 

13.  If  Countervailing  Duties  "  stop  at  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  of  France  and 
Germany,"  while  any  other  British  industry  or  British  Colonies  could  show  that  they  were 
being  similarly  strangled  by  the  iniquitous  pressure  of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  then 
we  should  say  they  had  stopped  too  soon.  Secure  Free  Trade  for  one  and  all — sugar, 
ships,  meat,  and  what  you  will.  "  It  was  with  a  mighty  struggle  that  we  raised  ourselves 
to  the  loftier  air  of  Free  Trade.  Facilis  descensus  Averni " — from  the  principles  of 
Gobden  to  the  sophistries  of  Lord  Farrer. 

14.  "  As  regards  the  West  Indies,"  they  can  doubtless  be  trusted  to  appreciate  to  its 
full  Lord  Farrer's  unctuous  solicitude  for  their  "  true  interests."  It  not  Protection, 
but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  for  their  staple  industry  which  they  demand. 
The  stability  of  a  Staple  in  the  West  Indies,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
development  of  subsidiary  resources. 

15.  "  As  regards  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  they  will  be  equally  called  on  to 
protect  the  landowners  of  Essex  and  Lincolnshire  as  soon  as,  and  no  sooner  than, 
the  said  landowners  can  plead  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  aggressive  commercial 
warfare  which  has  brought  the  West  Indies  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  We  are  not  aware  thai 
this  plea  has  ever  been  put  forward  on  their  behalf.  As  regards  "the  distressed  West 
Indian  labourer,"  he  would  probably  prefer  his  salt  fish  and  ruin  to  all  "the  turtle  and 
champagne  "  in  the  world.    He  asks  for  neither  champagne  nor  charity,  but  simply  that 

,  the  Free  Trade  principles  of  Cobden  shall  "  not  be  broken  down  in  the^ 
supposed  interest    of  consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Resolution  passed  with  One  Dissentient  Only,  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  Special  Meeting 
convened  to  discuss  the  sugar  bounties,  february 
4,  1898  :— 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  Foreign  State  Bounties,  which 
'  protect '  foreign  grown  and  foreign  refined  Sugar  in  British  Markets  to  the 
prejudice  of  British  Home  and  Colonial  industries,  are  a  violation  of  the  true 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  that  their  abolition  is  called  for  in  the  true 
interests  of  British  Commerce." 


Resolution  passed  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

February  28,  1898  :  — 

"  That  this  Chamber,  believing  the  Foreign  Bounties  Systems  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  urges  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  effectual  steps  at  the  forthcoming  European  Conference  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  Foreign  State  Bounties  on  Sugar,  in  order  to  restore  to  our  Home 
and  Colonial  Industries  the  possibility  of  Free  Competition  in  British  ^Markets, 
of  which  they  have  so  long  been  unjustly  deprived  by  the  operation  of  those 
Bounties." 
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The  recog'nition  by  Mr.  Cluunbcrlain  , of  tiic  ouIiciariLy  of  interests 
between  the  Mulher  Country  and  licr  Colonic.-^, 

His  definite  pronousicement  that  tlie  Government  docs  not  intend  to 
allow  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  be  sacrihced  1<j>  the  operation 
of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  and 

His  definite  assertion  that  Countervailing  Duties  are  sound  in 
principle  and  would  secure  Free  Trade  in  Sugaj-. 

2.  That  it  further  recognises  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid  which  are 

ab(>uti.'  -ed  to  Parlianx-nt  to  enable  these  C  :<>  tide  over 

the  rni;;:,  1^  which  has  overtaken  them  in  con-i  i  the  policy 

pursued  by  j-ircvious  Gcvernments  in  regard  to  the  aggressive  commercial 
warfare  which  has  brought  llicir  staple  industry  to  the  verge  oi  ruin. 

V  That. — v.hilc  iusiifiraliiiii  i'  V  what  has  been  generally  termed  tlie  "  <>{ 
Doles"  a-^  :i  Tein'porarN-  I'aliiaiive  for  the  evil  eft'eels  of  ilic  I  in 
oil'  m'  ilie  l-]in.i-ire  nray  be  found,  both  in  tlie  above  consideration 

ano  ii;  ui^  iael  that  an  International  Conference  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  is 
about  to  meet — such  a  Policy  can  in  no  way  relieve  the  Government  of 
their  bounden  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Fmpire  as  a  whole. 
The  Policy  of  Doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does  not  afford  a 
fcnuaitcnt  Remedy  in  their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  Home  Refining 
Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing  Colonies  as  before — at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  financial  policy  of  Foreign  Governments. 
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tile  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  League  their  agreement  with  the  ohject 
of  the  League,  and  tlieir  wilHngness  to  support,  financially  and  otherwise, 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  promoting  the  same. 

2.  The  object  of  the  League  is  the  restoration  of  competition  on  true 
free  trade  principles  in  tlie  National  markets  to  those  British  industries, 
Home  and  Colonial,  to  which  it  is  denied  by  the  system  of  foreign  State 
Bounties,  especially  those  on  the  export  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  cither 
by  the  abolition  of  such  bounties,  or  by  their  neutralisation  by  such  fiscal 
measures  as  shall,  in  British  markets,  deprive  the  subjects  of  the  States 
granting  bounties  of  all  advantage  therefrom  in  their  competition  with 
the  subjects  of  our  own  and  othei"  States  which  do  not  grant  bounties. 
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deprive  the  consumer  of  the  advantage  of  "natural  prices  "  as  determined 
by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  or  operate  exclusively  in 
favour  of  British  and  Colonial  producers,  or  intercept  any  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  other  States,  or  have  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  adjustment  of  prices  other  or  more  extended  than  would 
be  entailed  by  the  absence  of  foreign  State  Bounties.  Having  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  League,  its  operation  shall  be  free  and  clear  of  Party 
character. 

4.  The  operations  of  the  League  shall  be  conducted  by  an  Executive 
Committee,  which  accepts  responsibility  for  all  liabilities,  and  enjoys  full 
discretionary  powers  of  direction,  control,  and  management  in  respect 
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expedient. 
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Meeting. 
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discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  purposes  as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 
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has  made  up  its  mind  on  this  in  after,  :ve  shall  act  with  digriiiy  and  ice  shall 
.Mct  iviih  efect." — Lord  Saliskuky  on  the  Sugar  Bountk-s,.  "* 
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"  /  caiiiiot pLirtitipLiic  in  Uic  notion  iliai  if  is  ilic  part  cither  of  prudence  or 
Iionour  to  abandon  our  countrymen,  idien  our  gorerniuent  of  ttieni  lias 
plunged  tt/eni  into  disorder,  or  our  territory,  icI/en  ice  discocer  that  k'c  liavc 
not  turned  it  to  proper  account." — Lokd  Durham,  Report  on  Canada,  1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"  Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own 
That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown." 

So ?ig  of  the  English. 

British  Colonies  and  British  citizens  demand  as  a  Constitutional  Right  that  the 
British  Government  shall  not  permit  the  door  to  British  markets  to  be  closed  to 
them,  in  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  by  the  aggressive  fiscal 
legislation  of  Foreign  States. 

In  theory,  each  successive  Government  since  i860  has  admitted  the  justice  of 
their  claim,  and  in  practice  has  attempted  to  procure  by  a  policy  of  Expostulation 
tempered  by  ''Drift"  the  abolition  of  the  Foreign  State  Bounties  on  the  export 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar. 

In  effect  nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy  tlie  injustice. 

Public  opinion  has,  until  the  true  facts  of  the  case  were  recently  revealed  in 
the  Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  acquiesced  in  this  policy  of 
"  Apathy  and  Indifference,"  partly  in  ignorance  of  the  true  issues  involved, 
partly  under  the  comfortable  impression  that  an  active  policy  of  "  Initiative  and 
Resolution  "  is  "  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,"  would  cut  short  the  supply 
of  "cheap  sugar,"  would  ''seriouslv  injure  the  jam  and  sweetmeat  industries," 
would  entail  a  "  war  of  tariffs  "  against  foreign  nations,  would  involve  insuperable 
"  practical  difficulties,"  would  entail  "  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  tiie  British  consumer," 
would  admit  the  "  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Protection,"  would  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  "minor  industries,"  and,  finally,  would  be  "  of  no  use  at  all"  to  the  West 
Inxlies  or  British  Refiners. 

To  show^  that  these  and  other  similar  assumptions  are  absolutcl}'  unwarranted 
is  the  object  of  the  following  pamphlet,  in  which  inter  alia  it  is  sought  to  establish) 
by  chapter  and  verse  in  each  case,  the  following  propositions  : — 
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(1)  That  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  the  operation  of  the  Bounties  in 

the  past  arc  ah-eady  being  discounted  in  the  present. 

(2)  That  the  Bounties,  unless  aboHshed,  must  uUimately  prove  as  injurious  to 

the  British  consumer  as  they  have  been  disastrous  to  the  British  . 
producer. 

(3)  That  they  constitute  a  ''  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  Free  Trade." 

(4)  That  their  "  abolition  is  called  for  in  the  true  interests  of  British  com- 

merce."" 

(5)  That  the  chief  bounty-giving  Powers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  France, 

are  eager  to  co-operate  with  England  in  securing  abolition. 

(6)  That  the  "  practical  difficulties  "  which  have  been  urged  against  an  Active 

PoHcy  of  Abolition,  whether  or  not  pursued  in  co-operation  with  the 
Continental  Powers,  are  either  imaginary  or,  ili  so  far  as  they  do  exist, 
exist  solely  on  the  sufferance  of  the  British  Government. 

(7)  That  neither  the  British  Sugar  Colonies  nor  the  British  reliners  desire  or 

look  for  any  rise  in  the  "average  price  "  of  sugar  as  the  result  of  abolition. 

(8)  That,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fully  prepared  and  able-  to  hold  their  own 

with  all  the  world  in  Free  Trade  competition,  even  on  a  basis  of  a  lower 
average  price  than  that  of  the  last  ten  years. 

(9)  That  in  a  word,  Common  Sense  and  Expediency,  no  less  than  Patriotism 

and  Justice,  demand  that  the  welfare  of  British  Colonies  and  British 
Industries  shall  no  longer  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  Foreign  Governments. 


The  suggestion  has  more  than  once  been  made  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  that 
the  Government  may  be  averse  to  "  tackling"  this  question,  not  on  its  own  merits, 
but  on  purely  "Parliamentary"  and  "  Party"  grounds,  bearing  in  mind  the  episode 
of  1889,  and  fearing  lest  the  Opposition  may  seize  on  the  phrase  "  Penal  Clause 
and  "  Countervailing  Duties  "  as  a  Party  cry.    This  supposition — • 

fi)  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  public  opinion  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment has  learnt  much  and  unlearnt  much  since  1889 — even  since  August  last  year, 
when  the  Report  of  the  Royal  West  India  Commission  was  penned— both  on 
matters  of  Imperial  Trade  and  Imperial  Policy.  The  vital  necessity  to  tiie  Empire 
of  the  "  open-door  "  policy  is  now  admitted  by  all  parties. 

If  to  British  citizens  in  Chinese  and  African  markets  "  even  at  cost  of  war," 
why  not  to  British  citizens  in  British  markets,  where  no  question  of  war  comes 
in  at  all  ? 

(2)  — makes  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  Opposition  will  endeavour  to 
make  party  capital  out  of  a  question  which  one  of  its  own  leaders,  who  was  him- 
self one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  has  shown  to  be  one  of  Imperial  urgency,  to 
be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  "  not  from  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint." 

(3)  — forgets  that  a  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  has  already 
reported  in  the  plainest  language  possible  that  "  countervailing  duties,"  so 
called,  are  not  duties  to  countervail  imports  ;  are,  in  fact,  not  "  duties"  at  all  in  the 

*  The  wording  of  the  resolution  against  the  Bounties  carried  with  011c  dissentient  only 
crowded  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  February  4,  1898. 


ordinary  fiscal  meaning  of  the  word,  but  a  contingent  penalty  ;  and  that  ^'  they  are 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  '  Protective.'" 

But  I  am  anticipating  the  points  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages 
to  bring  out. 

In  conclusion,  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  assistance  rendered  from  many 
quarters  in  the  compilation  of  the  following  Summary  of  the  Case  for  Abolition. 

My  tasl^  has  been  rather  editorial  than  creative  :  to  collect  and  weld  together 
in  one  chain  the  links  which  others  have  laboured  to  forge. 

For  errors  of  omission  and  commission  I  must  plead  indulgence,  in  the  fact 
that  only  the  spare  moments  of  a  very  busy  live  weeks  have  been  available  for  the 
work  of  preparation,  collation,  and  production. 


February  5,  1898. 


M.  M.  B. 
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"  Free  Trade  is  ilie  life  of  all 
Colonies,  but  such  is  flie  couditioii 
of  iJic  Caribbean  islands  iliat  ilicy 
have  not  clot/ies su  fficient  to  hide  their 
nakedness  or  food  to  fill  tlieir  bellies." 
■ — Lord  Willoughby,  Governor 
of  Barbados  (temp,  Charles  II.) 


But,  i^enilenien,  there  is  a  liniif, 
and  it  oil  r  present  position  remains 
unaltered,  the  gradual  but  certain 
extinclion  of  our  staple  industry  is 
inevitable,  involving  social  as  well  as 
financial  ruin." — Sir  James  Hay, 
Governor  of  Barbados  (to-day). 


PART  I. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES, 

1S34-1595. 


"THE  COERCION  0?  THE  WEAK  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  STRONG." 


^*To  belong  as  a  Crown  Colony  to  the  British  Empire^  as  things 
stand,  is  no  partnership  at  all.  It  is  to  belong  to  a  Power  which 
sacrifices,  as  it  always  has  sacrificed,  the  interests  of  its  dependencies 
to  its  own — refusing  what  they  ask,  and  forcing  on  them  what  they 
would  rather  be  without."* 

The  story  of  the  West  Indies  and  their  relations  with  the  ^Mother 
Country  during  the  last  half-century  would  seem  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  Froude's  characteristically  exaggerated  generalisation.  The  tale  of 
their  grievances  begins,  as  he  points  out,  with  the  Emancipation  Act 
of  1834. 

Froude's  Summing  Up. 

We  set  the  slaves  free,  and,  w^ith  a  generosity  for  which  we  have 

never  ceased  to  applaud  ourselves,  voted  an  indemnity  of  twenty 

millions   to   the    owners. t     They   begged   that  the 
England  and  ...  •  1  i.   1  1     1      ^    ^  • 

^        .  emancipation  mi^ht  be  gradual.    Our  impatience  to 

Emancipation.  ^  .  .       ,  . 

clear  our  reputation  refused  to  wait.  We  practised  our 
virtues  vicariously  at  the  planters'  expense  ;  we  had  the  praise,  they 
had  the  suffering.  Their  labour  market  and  system  of  cultivation  being 
deranged,  they  petitioned  for  protection  against  the  competition  of 
countries  where  slavery  still  continued.  The  request  was  natural,  but 
it  could  not  be  listened  to,  because  it  might  raise  infinitesimally  the 
*  Vide  Froude's  "  English  in  the  West  Indies." 

■f  Froude  overstates  the  cimount.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  sixteen  millions 
and  a  half. 
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cost  of  the  British  workman's  breakfast.    They  struggled  on,  and  even 

when  a  new  rival  rose  in  beetroot  sugar  they  refused  to  be  beaten. 

The  European  Powders,  to  foster  their  beet  industry, 
England  and  the  ,  ,  ^  -ji         i         ,         a      ■  i 

D      .  went  on  to  support  it  with  a  bountv.    Against  the 

Bounties.  -  ^ 

purse  of  foreign  Governments  the  sturdiest  individuals 
cannot  compete. Defeated  in  a  fight  which  had  become  unfair, 
the  planters  looked  elsew^here,  and  looked  in  vain  to  their  own 
country  for  help.  Finding  none,  they  looked  to  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  were  willing  to  admit  the  West  Indians  to  their 
markets  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  but  a  commercial  treaty  was 
necessary,  and  a  treaty  could  not  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
English  Government."  The  English  Government  refused  to  Crown 
Colonies  which  were  w^eak  and  helpless  what  it  would  not  have  dared 
to  refuse  if  demanded  (in  fact  has  not  dared  ivJisn  demanded)  by  any 
of  the  large  self-governing  Colonies.  >  ' 

The  Test  of  Loyalty. 

The  story  of  this  consistent  injustice  meted  out  to  our  West 
Indian  Colonies  by  the  Mother  Country  has  been  more  elaborately 
treated  in  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock.f  He  says:  ''Those 
who  have  studied  this  page  of  our  colonial  history  will  probably  agree 
vvith  me  that  it  is  not  one  on  which  w^e,  the  boasted  colonisers  of  the 
world,  can  afford  to  look  back  with  any  satisfaction.  That  the  West 
Indies  are  still  loyal  to  the  Crown  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  this 
year  of  Jubilee,  but  the  historians  of  the  next  century  may  well  marvel 
at  the  survival  of  any  such  sentiment  when  they  tell  the  story  of 
England's  constant  and  complacent  sacrifice  of  West  Indian  welfare, 
first,  to  the  demands  of  an  impetuous  philanthropy,  and,  secondly,  to 
the  greed  of  commercial  monopoly. 

Take  first  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1834. 

Philanthropy  in  a  Hurry. 

*'That  emancipation  was  just  in  principle  no  one  will  deny.  That 
the  Act  w^as  flagrantly  unjust   to  the  West  Indian 
1834.         planters  in  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  is  equally 
undeniable. 

*  Compare  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  on  the  Bounty  question.  "  If  they  were 
bound  to  observe  the  principles  of  equity  towards  foreign  countries  they  were 
bound  to  observe  the  principles  of  equity  towards  their  own  subjects,  .  .  .  and  not 
to  suffer  tliem  to  be  crushed  by  the  competition  of  those  who  were  sustained  by  the 
long  purse  of  a  foreign  Government." 

j-  Vide  "The  Test  of  Loyalty/'  in  The  Nalional  Review,  January,  1898. 
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The  value  of  the  estates  and  slaves  had  been  put  down  by  the 
Governnient  Commissioners  at  29,000,000.  Now,  in  the  matter  of 
slavery,  the  Mother  Country,  as  the  monopolist  of  the  slave  trade  for 
generations,  w^as,  at  least,  as  great  a  sinner  as  the  Colonies  to  w^hich 
she  had  consigned  her  human  cargoes.*  But  the  zeal  of  philanthropists, 
in  a  hurry  to  do  justice  to  their  black  brethren,  blinded  them  to  the 
just  claims  of  their  white  kinsmen.  Sixteen  and  a  half  millions  were 
voted  by  Parliament  as  the  Mother  Country's  share  of  the  depreciation 
caused  by  the  Act.  The  balance,  amounting  to  at  least  five  times  that 
amount;  was  debited  to  the  West  Indians,!  and  little  or  no  attempt  was 
made  to  mitigate  by  judicious  labour  laws  the  injury  wrought  alike  to 
whites  and  blacks  by  the  total  dislocation  of  the  labour  market. 

But  let  this  pass  —  it  is  ancient  history  now,  and  the  end 
achieved  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  justified  means  even  less 
equitable — and  come  to  1846. 

Free  Trade  in  a  Hurry. 

^'  In  1846  was  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  our  fiscal  legislation,  the 
era  of  Free  Trade.    From  1834  to  1846  the  British  West  Indies,  by 

the  help  of  a  prohibitory  tarift"  against  slave-grown 
1846.         sugar,  had  been  slowly,  but  surely,  rebuilding  their 

shattered  industry  on  the  basis  of  free  labour.  In  1846 
this  differential  duty  was  lowered  from  63s.  to  23s.,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few^  years  was  entirely  abolished.  These  measures  threw  the 
British  markets  open  to  the  slave-owning  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
with  the  inevitable  sequence  of  results,  widespread  ruin  and  disaster 
to  the  British  colonies,  a  fresh  era  of  prosperity  to  the  slave-owning 
Spaniards  and-  Portuguese,  a  renewed  lease  of  life  and  vigour  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and — sugar  a  trifle  cheaper  to  the  British 
consumer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  benefit  which  had 
accrued  to  humanity  in  general,  and  negro  humanity  in  particular, 
from  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1834  was  absolutely  nullified  by  this 
abuse  of  economic  doctrines.    Manifest  injustice  was  wrought  to  the 

*  As  late  as  1775  the  Board  of  Trade  disallowed  a  Jamaica  Act  laying  an 
additional  duty  on  imported  slaves.  They  could  "  not  allow  the  Colonies  to  check 
or  discourage  in  any  degree  a  traflic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation." — Egciioii,  "Colon/al 
Policy:' 

f  ''In  other  words,  amidst  loud  self-laudations  and  conf^ratulations,  the  nation 
paid  up  conscience  money  to  the  extent  of  something  less  than  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound." — Egcrtoti,  ''Colonial  Policy:' 
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British  West  Indies,  manifest  injustice  greater  still  to  the  cause  of 
progress  and  civilisation  in  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America. 

^'  For  two-and-twenty  years  the  British  West  Indies  were  forced 
to  carry  on  their  industry  under  this  iniquitous  competition.  No 
helping  hand  w^as  given  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  was  only  since 
slavery  has  been  comparatively  recently  abolished  in  Cuba  and  Brazil 
that  they  have  once  more  been  enabled  to  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  with  their  rival  cane-sugar  producers  in  the  markets  of  the 
world." 

A  Double  Handicap. 

But  in  the  meantime,  other  and  far  more  serious  rivals  had  arisen 
— the  beet-sugar  producers  of  Europe — and  for  some  years  the  British 
West  Indies  were  exposed  to  this  dual  competition  against  slave-grown 
cane  and  bounty-fed  beet.  Into  the  origin  of  the  bounty  system  by 
which  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  gradually  fostered  from  i86o' 
to  the  present  day  it  is  needless  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
system  originated  imperceptibly  and  almost  unconsciously  in  the 
system  of     drawbacks "  granted  by  the  Continental' 

The  Origin  of    p^^gj-g        f]^Q  export  of  sugar,  and    the  practical 
Bounties. 

difficulty  that  was  experienced  in  equalising  the 
drawback  on  sugar  exported  with  the  duty  on  sugar  consumed  at 
home.  By  manufacturing  in  bond  this  difficulty  w^ould  have  been  got 
over,  but  at  first  neither  the  Governments  nor  the  manufacturers 
were  willing  to  adopt  this  method.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  results, 
which  have  been  broadly  to  give  foreign-grown  and  foreign-refined 
beet  sugar  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  British  home  markets  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  home  refining  and  the  British  Colonial  cane- 
sugar  industries,  which  they  have  now^  brought  to  the  verge  of 
extinction. 

England  Turns  a  Deaf  Ear. 

Needless  to  say,  urgent  representations  wetx  being  ceaselessly 
poured  into  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Colonial  Offices  protesting 
against  passive  acquiescence  in  a  policy  which  left  British  industries 
and  British  Colonies  at  the  mercy  of  the  fiscal  needs  and  caprices  of 
foreign  Governments. 

"  Needless  to  add,  nothing  was  done.  Against  the  just  claims  of 
small  and  distant  Colonies  was  successfully  raised  the  counter-cry  of 
'  Protection  to  Home  Industries' — not  openly  and  avowedly  as  in  the 
days  when  a  British  Parliament  passed  Acts  to  suppress  the  manufac- 
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titring  industries  of  Ireland  and  America,  but,  with  Pharisaic  cunning, 
under  the  thinly  veiled  disguise  of  Free  Trade  formulae."  * 

Not  that  the  British  Government  was  entirely  unsympathetic.  In 
a  feeble  and  half-hearted  way  it  attempted,  by  diplomatic  methods,  to 
secure  the  voluntary  abolition  of  the  bounties  by  the  Continental 
Powers  through  international  agreement.  Nothing,  however,  came 
out  of  the  dreary  and  ineffectual  negotiations  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies.!  England,  "  willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  enforce  the  abolition  of  these  bounties  by  what 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  the  final  sanction  of  all  legislation 
on  this  subject,  viz.,  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties. 

-  Compare  Arthur  Young's  epigrammatic  dictum,  "It  is  idle  to  say  that  this 
man  or  that  measure  lost  us  the  American  Colonies  :  it  was  the  baleful  monopolising 
spirit  of  commerce  that  wished  to  govern  great  nations  on  the  maxims  of  the 
counter."  The  arguments  adduced  by  Lord  Farrer  and  the  Little  Englanders  of 
to-day  are,  in  spirit,  on  all  fours  with  those  urged  by  the  commercial  monopolists  of 
last  century,  who  regarded  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies  as  secondary  and  subsidiary 
to  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 

f  For  a  short  summary  of  the  numerous  negotiations,  from  1862  onwards,  to 
abolish  this  "  international  nuisance  "  of  the  bounties  by  "  international  agreement," 
vide  Appendix. 


The  irritation  in  Colonial  circles  at  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  allow  the  West  Indies  to 
enter  into  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  States  in  1885  is  shoivn  in  the  following  Extract 
from  Memorial  addressed  by  the  West  India  Committee  to  Earl  Granville  QMay,  1885). 

We  further  find  that  notwithstanding  proposals  for  the  admission  of  our  sugar  duty 
free  into  the  United  States,  proposals  of  a  highly  favourable  character  to  the  West  India 
Colonies,  these  proposals  are  rejected  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  treaties  between  England  and  the  very  countries  whose  bounties  are  driving  West  India 
produce  out  of  British  markets,  treaties  in  the  negotiation  of  which  our  Colonies  had  no 
part,  as  to  which  they  have  never  been  in  any  way  consulted,  and  from  which  they  have 
jiever  derived,  and  are  never  likely  to  derive,  the  slightest  benefit. 

The  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  Foreign  Bounties,  and  now 
.again  on  the  question  of  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  brings  prominently 
to  notice  the  fact  that  on  a  question  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  the  Colonies, 
their  interests  are  deliberately  sacrificed  to  forms  and  theories  devoid  of  application  ;  and 
hence  those  Colonies  have  the  mortification  of  feeling  that  the  only  bar  to  their  progress 
and  prosperity  lies  in  their  connection  with  a  country  in  which  all  their  loyalty  and 
affection  are  centred. 


PART  II. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

However,  a  Select  Committee  was  at  last  appointed,  in  1879,  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  effect  of   the  European  sugar 
■  bounties,  and     to  report  what  steps,  if  any,  it  is  desirable  to  take  in 
order  to  obtain  redress  for  any  evil  that  may  be  found  to  exist." 

Let  us  pause  here.  Not  only  was  the  whole  question  of  the  sugar 
bounties  thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  all  its  bearings,  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  under  all  its  aspects,  economic  and  political,  but  it  so 
happens  that  two  members  of  that  tribunal  before  which,  in  1879, 
the  British  sugar  Colonies  and  the  British  sugar  refiners  successfully 
pleaded  their  cause,  stand  to-day  as  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  is  now  to  decide  their  case.    Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  present 

Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
in*Rega°d  toThe  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  present  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Present  Crisis,  both  served  on  that  Committee.*  The  case  which  the 

West  Indies  and  the  refiners  successfully  pleaded  in 
1879  is  the  same  in  all  essentials  as  the  case  they  are  pleading  to-day. 
The  same  fundamental  principles  are  involved.  The  same  evils, 
intensified  only  in  degree,  have  to  be  remedied.  The  question  must 
come  up  for  final  settlement  in  the  Session  of  1898.  The  discussion 
will  inevitably  follow  the  same  lines  as  in  1879,  and  the  arguments 
adduced  pro  and  con  will  inevitably  cover  much  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  Speech. 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  subsequently  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  will  therefore  be  interesting  to  follow  the  thread  of  the 
speech  in  which  he  brought  forward  the  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  noting  as  we  proceed  those  points  on  which  time 
has  justified  the  advocates  for  a  policy  of  active  intervention  against 
the  operation  of  foreign  State  bounties. 

Th3  Committee  was  a  strong  one,  and  included,  besides  the  above,  Lord. 
Frederick  Cavendish,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Orr  Ewing  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morle3^ 
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Mr.  Ritchie  opened  by  pointing  out  that — 

''The  Ojestion  was  One  of  National  Importance." 

(a)  By  preventing  "  the  natural  increase  in  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies"  it  follows  ''that  the  bounties 
have  prevented  those  Colonies  from  taking  that  quantity  of  goods 
from  this  country  which  the  larger  importation  from  them  would 
have  necessitated  us  sending  them.* 

(b)  "  They  are  also  killing  the  sugar-refining  trade  of  this 
country,  involving  less  freight  for  our  ships  and  IcbS  work  for  our 
workpeople  in  all  the  allied  trades."    "  I  regret  to  say/'  Mr. 

Ritchie  went  on,  "that,  IF  THIS  BOUNTY  CONTINUES, 
Mr.  Ritchie's     ^    ANTICIPATE    THE    INEVITABLE    DAY    WHEN  SUGAR 
Prophecy.       WILL    CEASE    TO    BE    GROWN    IN    OUR  WEST  INDIAN 

Colonies." 

Mr.  Ritchie  went  on  to  claim  credit  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  persistent   manner  in  which  they  had  endeavoured, 
by  argument  and  by  negotiations,  to  convince  foreign 
The  Futility  of   Governments  of  the  wrong  they  were  doing,  and  to 
Expostulation,   bring  them  to  a  right  frame  of  mind  and  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  which  would  abolish  this  bounty. 
After  sketching  the  history  of  these  negotiations,  and  laying  the  blame 
for  their  failure  on  the  Continental  Governments,  he  stated  that  '/  the 
question  now  to  be  considered  was  w^hether  w^e  are  to  rest  satisfied 
with  w^hat  has  been  done  or  not. 

are  we  to  rest  on  our  OARS, 

and  sa}^,  '  No  doubt  France  and  Holland  have  committed  themselves, 
and  made  certain  arrangements  with  us  which  have  not  been  carried 
out  ?  W^e  are  very  sorry  w^e  cannot  do  any  more,  and  we  must  rest 
content?'    No!    I  think  we  ought  not  so  to  rest  content." 

The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Question. 

"  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  is  connected  with  this  agitation 
can  be  identified  in  any  shape  or  form  either  with  Protection  or  what 
has  been  called  Reciprocity.  I  desire  that  to  be  very  clearly  under- 
stood." 

Mr.  Ritchie  emphasised  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  West  Indies  took  40s. 
per  head  of  population  of  British  goods,  France  only  8s.  per  head. 
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Countervailing  Duties  are  Not  Protection. 

^Mt  is  said  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  ^  Why  should  we 
refuse    a    present   that    is   being   made   to   us  by 
Mr.  Ritchie     foreigners  out  of  their  ow^n  revenue  ?    Why  should 
tackles       ^j^g  consumer  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  cheap 

the  "Injury  to  o  '     at         xi  j.     i  •  i  ^i 

^  „     sugar  ?     Now,  the  amoupt  which  the  consumer  ^^ams 

Consumer  . 

Argument.  after  all,  very  small."    The  answer  to  this,  as  the 

speaker  pointed  out,  is  that  the  sugar  refiners  of  the 
Continent  do  not  make  the  consumers  of  England  a  present  of  the 
whole  of  the  amount  paid  in  bounties  by  those  countries.  Sixpence 
per  cwt.  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose  even,"  to  kill  out 
the  British  producer,  without  appreciably  benefiting  the  consumer.* 
He  went  on  to  quote  Sir  Staft'ord  Northcote,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  support  of  his  case.  '^We  ought  not  by  any 
legislative  enactment  to  interfere  to  prevent  other  countries  making 
use  of  their  natural  advantages  to  supply  us  w^ith  the  products  which 
they  could  supply  more  advantageously  than  we  could.  But  that 
principle  did  not  apply  to  a  case  in  which,  by  legislative  action  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  Government,  by  any  artificial  action  on  their  part, 
they  could  supply  us  with  an  article  which,  if  things  were  left  to 
their  natural  courses,  we  could  supply  as  cheaply,  or  more 
cheaply,  ourselYes." 

Lord  Aberdare,  Lord  Derby,  and  Professor  Leone  Levi,  all 
staunch  Free  Traders,  were  quoted  in  further  evidence. 

But  really  the  best  answer  to  this  line  of  argument,"  Mr,  Ritchie 
concluded,  'Svould  be  found  in  the  course  that  both  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Governments  have  taken.  Both  Parties  have,  by 
using  every  means  in  their  power,  endeavoured  to  stop  this  bounty, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  they  would  not  have  done  this  if  they 
were  doing  something  which  they  considered  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  consumer." 

Possible  Remedies. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  the  proper  w^ay  of  dealing 
with  this  question  is  to  stop  the  importation  of  sugar  from  bounty- 
giving    countries    altogether.     Mr.    Ritchie  quoted 
^""^  M'Culloch  in  support  of  this  policy  of  prohibition. 

Prohibition  principle   of  w^hich,   he   said,  seemed  to  him 

infinitely    stronger    when    directed    against  foreign 
bounties  than  against  protective  duties.    But  there  was  no  need  for 

-  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see  below,  "The  Effect  of  Bounties  on 
Prices."  Note  that  Mr.  Kitchie  only  discusses  the  effect  on  refined,  not  on  rcnv, 
sugar.  The  bounties  operate  in  the  two  cases  to  the  same  ultimate  result,  but  by 
different  methods,  as  is  explained  in  a  later  chapter. 
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such  an  extreme  step,  since  to collect  the  bounties  at  the  outports 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  consumer  "  by  means  of  countervailing 
duties  would  be  equally  effectual. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  speech  is  so  important,  in  view  of 
the  opposition  raised  to  such  a  modus  operandi  to-day  by  certain 
doctrinaire  economists,  that  it  will  bear  quoting  at  length. 

Another   suggestion    is   that  of  countervailing  duties.    I  have 
said   that   the   consumer   argument  that  has  been  raised  on  this 
question  applies  less  to  this  remed}^  than  to  any  other  ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  :  because  by  every  other  remedy  you  would  practically 
lose   the   benefit   of   this   bounty  ;    w^hereas,   by  a 
countervailing  duty,  vou  would  collect  the  bounty 

Countervailing  * 

Duties  general  benefit  of  the  consumer.  // 

France  or  Holland  were  stupid  enough  to  make  us 
a  present  of  their  bounty,  we  should  collect  it  for  distribution 
among   the   general  body   of   the  taxpayers.*    Another  important 

authority  that  I  would  appeal  to  is  Ricardo.  What 
Rlcardo.      he  says  with  reference  to  Excise  duty  requiring  also 

a  tax  on  importation  applies  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion here  : — ^  If  the  foreign  commodity  be  taxed  equivalent  to  the 
bounty  the  produce  is  paid  to  the  State,  and  you  relieve  the  home 
manufacturer  from  the  tax.  No  measure  could  be  more  fair  and 
equitable,  since  whatever  w^as  paid  by  this  tax  would  go  to  diminishing 
the  other  taxes  which  the  expenses  of  Government  made  necessary/ 

It  may  be  said  this  refers  to  a  home  tax  on  manu- 

Foreign       factures.    Now,  what  is  a  foreign  bounty,  but  a  tax  on 

Bounties  are    q^^^,  manufactures  ?    A  bounty  paid  on  exportation  by 
Equivalent  to  a       .      .       ^  ^  .  n  ^ 

Tax  on  British      loreign  Cjovernment  is,  practically,  a  tax  upon  our 

Manufacturers,  manufacturer.    If  you  allow  a  particular  commodity 

to  be  imported  freely  which  is  subject  to  a  bounty,  our 

home  manufacturer  is  taxed  to  precisely  the  amount  of  the  bounty. 

If  it  is  imported  at  the  natural  value,  less  bounty,  you  practically  fetter 

our  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  that  bounty,  while  you  admit  the 

foreign  import  unfettered  and  free.    A  countervailing  duty  places  the 

home  manufacturer  on  the  same  level  as  the  foreign  manufacturer, 

while  you  retain  at  the  same  time  for  the   home   consumer  the 

"■■^  It  is  this  "  if  "  which  explains  the  difference  between  a  "  Duty"  imposed  for 
purposes  of  Revenue,  and  a  "Duty"  imposed  to  "countervail"  a  Bounty  which 
protects  "  foreigners  in  British  markets.    Vide  below,  "  When  is  a  Duty  not  a 
Duty?"    It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  what  is  called  a  "countervailing 
duly"  is  in  reality  a  "  contingent  penalty,"  not  a  "  Duty  "  on  Imports. 
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advantage  of  the  bounty.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  that  it  is 
contrary  to  Free  Trade  principles. 

^'What  is  Free  Trade?"* 

I  venture  to  think  that  Free  Trade  is  the  circulation  of  commodi- 
ties at  their  natural  value.  What  is  their  natural  value  ?  The  price  of 
free  competition.    A  bounty  is  a  violation  of  Free  Trade.  A 

countervailing  duty  merely  re-establishes  the  principle  of  free  com- 
petition, which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  true  principle  of  Free  Trade. 
Ad  S  "th  ^'^^^^^^  does  Adam  Smith  say  : — ^'  When  some  tax  is  im- 
posed at  home  on  domestic  industry,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  an  equal  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  like  produce  of  foreign 
industry.  This  would  not  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to 
domestic  industry,  but  would  only  leave  the  competition  between 
foreign  and  domestic  industry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
the  same  footing  as  before."*  By  every  tax  we  place  upon  foreign 
imports  we  place  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  us  in  our  home  markets  ;  but,  if  you  only  put  on  a 
countervailing  duty  equivalent  to  the  bounty,  you  still  leave  the  foreign 
manufacturer  in  the  same  position  as  if  there  had  been  no  counter- 
vailing duty  and  no  bounty.  Therefore,  I  venture  to  think  that  a  counter- 
vailing duty  is  not  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  One 
other  authority  I  wish  to  give,  and  that  is  The  Spectator. 

"  The 

Spectator  "     '^^^^  Spectator  of  April  19  says  : — '  That  a  countervailing 
duty  to  any  exporting  nation's  bounty,  if  it  could  strike 
the  right  article,  and  the  right  article  only,  from  whatever  part  it  came, 
would  be  a  Free-Trade  and  not  a  protective  measure,  is  really  beyond 
question.'  "f 

Are  Countervailing  Duties  Contrary  to  Our 
'•Settled  Policy?" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour 
found  themselves  unable  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  their 

*  Mr.  Ritchie  might  well  have  quoted  Cobden's  own  words,  which  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often  in  this  connection:  "We  do  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  corn 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it  at  a  cheaper  money  rate  ;  we  require  it  at 
the  natural  price  of  the  world's  market  :  whether  it  becomes  dearer  with  a  free 
trade  or  whether  it  becomes  cheaper  it  matters  not  to  us,  provided  the  people  of 
this  country  have  it  at  its  natural  price,  and  every  source  of  supply  is  freely  opened 
as  Nature  and  Nature's  God  intended  it  to  be  ;  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be 
satisfied." 

t  Compare  with  the  attituile  of  Ta^  Spectator  in  i833  its  attitude  to-day.  T/w 
Spectator  has  made  a  complete  volte  face,  and  now  professes  to  see  in  a  policy  of 
countervailins  duties  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Protection. 
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chairman^  Sir  Henry  Norman,  on  this  vital  point,  Mr.  Ritchie's  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  specially  noteworthy.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir 
David  Barbour  maintain  that  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
would  be  contrary  to  our  settled  policy."  Mr.  Ritchie  has  answered 
this  argument  by  anticipation,  and  poinfed  out  that 

Countervailing  Duties  are  no  New  Thing 

in  our  iiscal  legislation,  and  that  their  extension  to  sugar  would  be 
amply  justified  by  the  existing  laws  which  regulate  the  sale  and 

manufacture  of  cigars  and  spirits.      Take  the  question 
Duties  tobacco  and  cigars.    The  duty  on  tobacco  is  3s.  6d.^ 

and  on  cigars  5s.  6d.     This   difference   is  not  for 

revenue  purposes  at  all,  and  when  2d.  was  put  on  cigars,  at  my  earnest 

request,  it  was  put  on  not  for  revenue  purposes,  but  for  the  sake  of 

giving  fairplay  to  our  home  manufacturers.    It  was  shown  that  if  you 

put  the  same  duty  on  tobacco  as  on  cigars  it  would  practically  have  the 

effect  of  destroying  our  own  manufactures.  .  .  .  The  case  is  stronger 

with  respect  to  sugar  than  cigars.    The  action  of  the  bounties  is  to 

enable  foreign  sugar  to  be  sold  below  cost  price." 

So,  too,  with  spirits  ;  w^here  the  Customs  duty  is  los.  5d.  the 

Excise  duty  is  los.    This  extra  5d.  was  added  to  the  Customs  duty  as  a 

^  .  .  ^   .      compensation  for  the  peculiar  disabilities  under  which 
(/>)  Spirit  Duties.  ^  ^ 

they  carry  on  their    manufacture.     The   Board  of 

Inland  Revenue  consented  to  modify  their  regulations  so  as  to  reduce 
their  retrospective  operation  upon  the  manufacturer  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  a  countervailing  duty  of  5d.  per  gallon  was  ulti- 
mately adopted*  as  that  which  would  place  British  and  Foreign 
spirits  on  an  equal  footing.  ^'  I  contend,  therefore,"  concluded  Mr. 
Ritchie,  that  not  only  is  a  countervailing  duty  no  infringement  of 
Free  Trade,  but  it  is  no  departure  from  our  commercial  policy."! 

The  Bogey  of  Retaliation. 

It  is  said  that  if  this  duty  w^as  imposed  the  French  w^ould 
retaliate.  I  want  to  know  why  they  should  retaliate.  The  present 
system  does  not  benefit  the  general  body  of  the  French  people.  It 
benefits  only  the  refiners,  and  if  there  was  anything  like  public  feelin.; 

*  There  has,  I  believe,  been  a  sHghL  alteration  in  the  ainounis  of  the  spirit 
duties,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

f  A  still  more  remarkable  instance  has  been  afforded  recently  in  India.  When 
a  5  per  cent,  import  duty  on  cottons  was  imposed  in  1894,  the  Secretary  of  State 
insisted  on  a  corresponding  excise  duty  being  levied  as  "a  necessary  consequence" 
of  that  measure,  "  so  as  to  prevent  the  cotton  import  duties  acting  as  protection." 
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in  France  such  a  thing  could  not  exist  many  months.*  I  think  the 
French  Government  would  not  look  unfavourably  on  any  instrument 
we  might  place  in  their  hands  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  power 
of  the  sugar  refiners  for  the  general  good."  '-  Mr.  Ritchie  further  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  Convention  of- 1864,  to  which  France,  Belgium, 
England,  and  Holland  w^re  parties,  provided  for  these  verv  counter- 
vailing duties. 

Beware  of  the  False  Cry  of  "Free  Trade  in 

Danger." 

I  have  just  one  word  more  to  say,  and  that  is  this  :  I  hope  that 
every  hon.  member  who  gets  up  to  object  to  the  course  I  propose  will 
be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  argument,  and  will  not  content  them- 
selves with  trailing  a  red  herring  across  the  path  by  raising  points  I 
have  never  raised.  Do  not  let  them  talk  about  Protection.  We  do 
not  want  Protection.  Do  not  let  them  say  that  in  case  this  is  granted 
to  sugar,  cotton  and  iron  will  next  make  similar  demands,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  other  interest  in  this  country  suffers  in  the  way  that 
sugar  does  from  bounty  given  by  a  foreign  country.  We  ask  for 
nothing  but  Free  Trade.  We  ask  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade, 
which  is  practically  destroyed  by  these  bounties.  I  could  have  drawn 
a  glowing  picture  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  these  bounties,  not  only 
upon  sugar  refiners  themselves  who  have  one  by  one  been  ruined  by  the 
operation  of  this  bounty  ;  I  could  also  have  presented  a  picture  to  the 
House  of  hundreds  of  workmen  who  have  been  deprived  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  because  of  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  refiners  or 
of  industry  on  the  part  of  their  workpeople  that  this  trade  is  being 
destroyed  ;  it  is  simply  by  the  iniquitous  action  of  these  foreign 
bounties.  I  have  shown  that  every  method  has  been  adopted  by 
negotiation  to  bring  this  to  an  end.  What  I  now  ask  is,  Are  we  to 
hold  our  hand  until  our  industries  are  lost  ?  " 

*  For    public  feeling  "  in  France  to-day  vide  Appendix. 

f  Compare  with  this  the  striking  utterance  of  Herr  Richter,  Germany's  oldest 
Parliamentary  hand,  in  the  Reichstag  in  December  last.  Herr  Richter,  referring  to 
the  sugar  question,  said  he  agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  that 
the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  would  exercise  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  abolition 
of  export  bounties,  and  he  added,  "  Were  England  to  adopt  the  same  course  as 
America,  the  bounties  would  soon  be  abandoned."  Count  Posadowsky,  referring  to 
he  same  subject,  said  that  the  new  Sugar  Bill  had  certainly  not  fulfilled  all  the 
expectations  entertained  of  it,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  had  worked  satisfactorily,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bill  had  really  given  an  impulse  to  the  abolition  of 
sugar  bounties  which  the  Government  was  so  anxious  to  bring  about.  See  also 
M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  endorsement  of  this  in  L'Economistc  Frangais  in  January, 
quoted  in  Appendix. 
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The  Opposgtion  Reply. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Opposition  did  not  take  Mr. 
Ritchie's  hint  about  the  red  herring.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney  both  got  up  to  oppose  Mr.  Ritchie's  motion,  without,  how^- 
ever,  attempting  to  answer  argument  by  argument."  The  practical 
difficulties  in  the  w^ay  of  levying  countervailing  duties  in  view  of  the 
varying  amounts  of  the  bounties  granted  by  different  foreign 
Governments  were  referred  to,  as  they  have  been  recently  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour.  Mr.  Lowe  avowed,  as  Lord 
Farrer  avows  to-day,  in  direct  opposition  to  Cobden's  own  declarations, 
w-hat  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  aptly  called  ^'The  Smuggling 
Doctrine  of  Free  Trade" — viz.,  that  cheapness  is  its  essential  principle, 
not    natural  prices"  based  on  free  and  open  competition. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Rejoinder. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  crushing  retort  to  which  Mr.  Lowe  had 
laid  himself  open.  "The  only  object,"  said  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
'Svhich  we  nov^'  have  in  view  is  to  ensure  the  introduction  of  a 
system  which  was  believed  to  have  been  established  in  1864 
by  a  Convention  concluded  by  a  Government  in  which  the 
right  hon,  gentleman,  Mr.  L<owe,  was  a  prominent  member, 
and  which  has  been  more  or  less  maintained  and  supported 
by  every  Ministry  that  has  ruled  in  this  country  since 
I860,  The  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  had  been  con- 
tinuall}^  pressing"  upon  the  French  Government  and  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  Governments  by  every  argument  in  their  power  to  modify 
their  system  of  duties  and  to  adopt  regulations  by  which  to  bring 
about  a  fair  arrangement  between  the  industries  of  the  different 
countries."  He  next  proceeded  to  deal  on  the  same  lines  with 
Mr.  Courtney's  criticisms.  The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  had 
laid  down  that  the  only  principle  which  we  could  go  on  was 
that  we  should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest. 
If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  hon.  member  to  say  to  the  conduct 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  have  been  pursuing  for  so  many 
years — -viz.,  trying  to  prevent  the  country  from  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  by  endeavouring  to  induce  the  French  and  other 
Governments  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  bounties  which  was. 
apparently  productive  of  advantage  to  this  country.  If  the  doctrine 
that  we  should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest  is. 
correct,  then  we  are  very  wrong  to  take  official  notice  of  this  matter,, 
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and  we  are  quite  wrong  to  ask  the  French  to  do  away  with  their 
system  of  bounties.    We  ought  instead  to  encourage  them  to  retain 
a  system  of  so  excellent  a  character.    What  had  Mr. 
Mr.  Gladstone      Gladstone  said  on  the  question  ?    ^  My  desire  is  that 
quoted  in  support  ^j^^  British  consumer  shall  have  both  sujjar  and  every 

of  Anti-Bounty  ^ 

measures.  other  commodity  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can 
be  produced  without  arbitrary  favour  to  any  of  those 
engaged  in  the  competition.  But  I  cannot  regard  with  favour 
any  cheapness  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  concealed 
subsidies  of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particular  industry,  and 
which  has  the  effect  of  crippling  and  distressing  capitalists 
and  workmen  engaged  in  a.  lawful  branch  of  British  trade.'  " 
Mr.  Ritchie,  in  his  final  reply,  dealt  with  an  amendment  which 
had  been  moved  to  exclude  altogether  from  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee's inquiry  the  question  of  countervailing  duties  as  a  remedy. 
The  practical  effect  of  such  an  amendment,  if  carried,  would  have 
been,  of  course,  absolutely  to  nullify  the  whole  investigation.  Mr. 
Ritchie  emphatically  opposed  this.  He  should  decline  to  have  any 
responsibility  in  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  which,  if  such 
an  amendment  were  carried,  would  be  a  complete  and  absolute  sham* 
There  were  'practical  difficulties,' t  no  doubt,  but  these  it  would  be  the 
work  of  the  Committee  to  analyse  and  report  upon."  The  House 
divided,  and  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  27  in  a  House  of  113. 

Just  as  it  is  for  us  to-day  to  accept  an  invitation  to  an  International  Conference 
unless  \vc  are  prepared  to  accept  the  "  Penal  Clause." 

f  Note  that  Mr.  Ritchie  uses  in  1879  tl^e  same  phrase  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
1898.    The  Committee's  Report  effectually  disposes  of  these  "  practical  difhcultics." 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  was  duly  appointed  ;  it  took  evidence  in  detail 
from  sugar  refiners,  Custom  House  officials,  Board  of  Trade  officials. 
West  Indian  iilanters,  and  other  experts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  linger 
over  the  long-drawn-out  disputes  between  the  Committee  and  various 
witnesses  as  to  whether  passive  acquiescence  in  the  operation  of  the 
bounty  system  was  or  was  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  true  Free 
Trade,  whether  countervailing  duties  were  practicable,  whether  it  was 
expedient  that  British,  Colonial,  and  home  producers  should  be 
practically  ruined  for  the  sake  of  a  theoretical  benefit  to  home  con- 
sumers, &c.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Giffen  championed  what  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  since  defined  as  the 

Smuggling  Doctrine  of  Free  Trade, 

viz.^  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  ask  no  questions. 

Would  you  be  prepared  to  say,"  asked  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  you 
would  regard  with  favour  any  means  by  which  the  consumers  of  this 
country  would  obtain  what  he  required  even  below  cost  price  ?  " 

I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Gifi'en,  ^Uhat  as  a  consumer  I  should  be 
inclined  to  take  it  and  say  nothing  about  it."  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
Committee  did  not  take  this  view,  that  the  West  Indian  planters 
and  British  refiners  proved  their  case  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  following  steps  were  proposed, 
and  the  following  conclusions  adopted  : — 

THE  STEPS  PROPOSED, 

"  Before  considering  what  steps  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  on  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  the  question  arises  whether,  although  these  bounties  are 
undoubtedly  highly  injurious  to  the  producers  both  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  may  not  be  such  as  to 
render  it  undesirable  in  the  general  interest  to  take  any  steps  for 
their  abolition. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  bounties,  so  long  as 
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they  continue^  is  to  reduce  the  price/'  and  so  benefit  the  consumer  ; 
but  if  another  effect  of  the  bounties  is  to  drive  the  natural  production 
out  of  competition,  the  present  advantage  in  price  may  be  dearly 
purchased  by  the  enhanced  price  that  would  then  prevail.  That  they 
must  ultimately  have  the  effect,  if  they  are  sufficiently  large,  of  destroy- 
ing natural  competition  is  acknowledged,  and  it  is  also  acknowledged 
that  bounties,  if  not  stopped  by  other  m.eans,  must  ultimately  break 
down  by  their  own  weight  ;t  so  that  eventually  the  consumer 
must  cease  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  and  should  by  that 
time  the  natural  competition  have  been  driven  out  of  the  market,  the 
result  to  the  consumer  would  be  very  mischievous.  Hence  it  is  of 
the  iitmosfc  importance  to  the  consumer  that  the  natural 
sources  of  supply  should  not  be  destroyed. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  assuming  the  consumer  receives 
a  benefit  equal  to  that  estim^ated  by  Mr.  Giffen  of  ;/."2,4oo,ooo  per 
annum,  only  a  portion  of  this  really  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
countries  giving  the  bounties,  as  only;:  330,000  tons  out  of  total 
import  of  900,000  tons  comes  from  countries  giving  bounties,  a  large 
portion  of  the  bounty  obtained  by  the  consumer  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  British  producer. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  amount  gained  by  the  consumer^ 
your  Committee  entirely  agree  with  the  words  of  a  letter  addressed 
'  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  §  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Workmen's 
Committee,  in  1879,  as  follows  :—Mf,  as  I  understand,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  continue  unaltered,  I  think  that  both  the  trader 
and  the  workman  engaged  in  the  business  of  refining  sugar  have 
great  reason  to  complain.  My  desire  is  that  the  British  consumer 
should  have  both  sugar,  and  every  other  commodity,  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  at  which  it  can  be  produced,  without  arbitrary  favour  to 
any  of  those  engaged  in  the  competition  ;  but  I  cannot  regard  with 
favour  any  cheapness  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  concealed 

This  may  have  been — in  fact,  was  true  of  the  period  i860- 1879,  which  was 
covered  by  the  Committee's  inquiry.  Whether  it  is  ee|uaily  true  of  the  period  1879 
to  1897  is  very  doubtful  in  view  of  the  violent  fluctuations  of  price  due  to  the 
uncertainty  to  trade  caused  by  the  bounties.  The  avcnij^c  price  of  sugar  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  probably  been  little,  if  at  all,  lower  than  it  would  have  been  without 
bounties.    See  Chapter  on  Prices. 

f  This  has  been  prophesied  ever  since  i860.  Its  fulfilment  is  farther  off  now 
than  ever  it  was,  unless  England  is  prepared  to  show  that  she  is  in  earnest.  If  we 
trust  to  "their  own  weight"  to  abolish  the  bounties  and  use  this  argument  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  drift,  we  are  trusting  to  a  broken  reed. 

:|:  Compare  these  figures  with  those  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Ro3'al 
Commission  of  1897,  and  in  the  Coloured  Chart  herewith. 

§  Mr.  Gladstone.  ■  '  ■ 
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subsidies  of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particular  industry,  and  which  has  the 
effect  of  crippling  and  distressing  capitalists  and  workmen  engaged  in 
a  lawful  branch  of  the  British  trade'  ;  and  also  with  the  declaration 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  June,  1866,  in  reference  to  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention of  1864  for  the  abolition  of  bounties  ;  ^  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  but  perceive  that  that  would  be  a  beneficial 
arrangement,  beneficial  alike  to  the  importers,  refiners,  and  consumers.' 
The  negotiations  of  the  last  eighteen  years  show  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  adhered  to  this  policy  of  procuring  the  abolition  of 
foreign  export  bounties,  whatever  effect  that  abolition  might 
have  on  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

^^Your  Committee,  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  desirable  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  trades  con  = 
cerned,  but  also  for  the  general  interest  of  the  whole 
community  that  the  export  bounties  both  on  raw  and 
refined  sugar  should  be  abolished,*  and  in  this  opinion  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  action  taken  by  successive  Governments  to 
bring  about  this  result. 

^^The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  at  the  several  Con- 
ferences on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
before  your  Committee,  show  that  so  long  as  a  drawback  is  given 
upon  export  a  bounty  must  exist.  The  only  certain  mode  of 
altogether  abolishing  bounties  is  manufacturing  and  refining 
under  Excise  supervision,  by  which  method  the  sugar 
entering  into  consumption  would  alone  be  charged  with 
duty,  and  no  drawback  would,  therefore,  be  given  on 
exportation." 

The  Practical  Difficulties. 

Refining  under  Excise  supervision  formed  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1862,  and 
before  that  Committee  the  English  refiners  gave  evidence  in 
opposition  to  the  application  of  this  system  to  their  refineries.  In  1872, 
however,  the  objections  previously  raised  by  the  refiners  had  been  so 
far  removed  that  thev  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Government  urt^ino- 
the  establishing  of  international  refining  in  bond,  and  expressing  their 
willingness  themselves  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
supervision,  and  they  admitted  that  their  previous  objections  had  been 
much  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Gadesden,  in  his  evidence  before  your  Committee,  stated 

*  C.ompare  the  equally  strong  statement  in  the  recent  Report  that  any  advantages 
which  may  accrue  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  are  "  purchased  too  dearly." 
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that  many  of  the  objections  which  he  held  to  refining  under  Excise 
supervision  in  1862  had  been  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  process 
of  refining  having  been  much  expedited  since  that  time  ;  also  from* 
the  fact  that  the  small  refineries,  in  which  fraud  was  principally  to  be 
apprehended,  had  given  place  to  large  ones. 

Objections  were  also  raised  before  the  Committee  of  1862  to> 
refining  under  Excise  supervision  by  the  Customs  authorities  ;  but  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  in  his- 
evidence  before  your  Committee,  states  that  the  conditions  under 
which  sugar  is  refined  have  so  changed  that,  in  his  opinion.;, 
no  difficulty  would  now  be  found  in  working  the  system.  Mir„ 
Lilley,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Customs,  has  also'  expressed  his 
opinion  that  refining  in  bond  could  now  be  carried  on  without  danger 
to  the  revenue,  and  without  inconvenience  to  the  refiner. 

^^The  system  of  manufacturing  sugar  under  Excise  supervision  is 
now^  in  full  force  throughout  the  500  beetroot  sugar  factories  of  France,, 
and  distinct  evidence  was  given  before  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Commerce  in  France  that  no  frauds  took  place„ 
Evidence  has  also  been  given  before  your  Committee  by  the  President: 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  Raw  Sugar  Manufacturers  of  France,  and 
by  other  raw  sugar  manufacturers,  that  not  only  do  they  not  find  anv 
difficulty  in  manufacturing  under  Excise  supervision,  but  that  the 
presence  of  the  officers  is  an  assistance  to  them,  and  in  no  way  ao 
interference. 

^^This  system  forms  the  basis  of  the  Conventions  of  1875  and 
1877,  and  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Legislatures  of  Holland  and 
France. 

^^The  Convention  of  1875  was,  it  would  appear,  rejected  by  the 
Dutch  Assembly  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  their  power  under  it 
of  abolishing  their  duties  ;  and  the  Dutch  delegates  at  the  subsequent 
Conference  were  the  strongest  advocates  for  refining  in  bond.  The 
Convention  of  1877,  according  to  M.  Georges,  the  President  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  Raw  Sugar  Manufacturers  of  France,  was  not 
ratified  because  of  the  opposition  of  sugar  refiners  of  France,  and 
because  of  the  persistence  with  which  the  French  Government  advo- 
cated the  levying  of  a  preliminary  duty  on  the  entry  of  raw  sugar  into 
the  refinery,  and  taking  the  balance  and  checking  it  as  it  goes  out  of 
the  refinery. 

This  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  French  refiners  would  not,  it 
is  stated,  be  met  with  in  any  future  negotiations  having  refining  in 
bond  as  the  basis,  as  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Raw 
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Sugar  Manufacturers  of  France  and  the  Committee  of  Paris  Sugar 
Refiners  a  common  understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  a  Memorandum 
signed  by  the  principal  refiners  of  Paris,  and  produced  before  your 
Committee  by  M.  Fouquet. 

Countervailing  Duties  the  Necessary  Sanction  to 
any  International  Convention. 

^'  This  Memorandum  accepts  the  principle  of  refining  and  manu- 
facturing in  bond  as  the  basis  for  an  International  Convention  under 
certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  :  '  The  countries 
contracting  -  engage  to  levy  a  uniform  tax  (which  shall  never  be 
returned),  on  the  admission  of  sugars  originating  in  or  coming  from 
countries  non-signatories  of  the  Convention  where  a  duty  on  sugar 
exists.' 

*'  This  condition  is  practically  that  which  has  been  advocated 
by  all  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  your  Committee  on  the- 
part  of  the  refiners  and  producers,  under  the  name  of  a  counterYail- 
ing  duty  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  levied  on  sugar,  both  raw  and 
refined,  coming  from  countries  where  a  bounty  is  given  on  export. 

Duties  to  Countervail  Bounties  are  not  Protective 

Duties, 

It  is  contended  that  such  a  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
protection  of  our  sugar  industries,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country,  and  an  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  trade  ;  that,  were  the  principle  admitted^, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  compensate  by  a 
bounty  our  manufacturers  for  the  import  duties  of  foreign  countries  y 
that  it  would  be  found  in  operation  so  attended  by  difficulties  as  to  be 
impracticable,  and  that  it  w^ould  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  our 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  Powers. 

The  Committee  Refute  the  ''Settled  Policy" 

Argument. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Treasury  in  1876,  in  answer  to  the  West 
India  Committee,  wrote  that  the  proposal  of  a  countervailing  duty 
^  rests  upon  a  principle  which  the  Government  of  this  country  could 
not  admit  without  reversing  its  whole  system  of  commercial  policy.  If 
the  doctrine  was  still  maintained  that  the  Government  should  adopt 
fiscal  measures  for  other  than  fiscal  objects,  and   should  attempt  to 
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make  such  measures  an  engine  for  assisting  British  manufacturers  to 
compete  on  what  may  be  ^considered  equal  terms  with  their  foreign 
rivals,  the  present  case  might,  undoubtedly,  be  considered  a  very  proper 
one  for  the  application  of  such  a  principle.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  if  the  Government  were  to  act  on  this  doctrine  in  the  present  case, 
it  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  do  so  in  other  cases  also.  Their 
Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
countenance  such  a  step  unless  it  is  prepared  to  review  the  whole 
code  of  commercial  legislation  in  this  country.' 

This  statement  seems  to  your  Committee  to  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  other  trades  are  subject  to  similar  treatment  to  that 
^which  is  complained  of  in  the  sugar  trade  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
^before  your  Committee  goes,  there  does  not  seem  to  foe  any  other 
industry  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  sugar  industries, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  sugar  growers  and  refiners  claim  to  be 
■placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal 
■terms  with  their  foreign  competitors,  except  so  far  as  that  their  trade 
shall  not  be  destroyed  by  means  of  a  foreign  bounty  ;  and  that  if  that 
bounty  cannot  foe  stopped  foy  negotiations,  other  means 
to  effect  the  same  ofoject  foy  a  counterYailing  duty  should 
be  adopted. 

^^A  countervailing  duty  not  exceeding  the  bounty  on  export  would 
place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  imports  from  countries  parties  to 
the  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  bounties,  as 

it  would  not  be  Imposed 

^npon  their  produce  ;  in  the  case  of  imports  from  countries  outside  the 
^  Convention  giving  a  bounty,  the  duty  would  merely  collect  the  bounty, 
j.nd  in  either  case  the  country  which  possessed  natural  advantages 
would  still  obtain  the  benefit  of  those  advantages  in  competition  with 
our  own  manufacturers.  A  bounty,  on  the  other  hand,  places  all 
countries  who  do  not  give  bounties  at  a  disadvantage  in  our  market, 
and  deprives  them  of  any  natural  advantages  they  may  possess  ;  it 
deprives  our  own  producers  of  the  opportunity  of  free  competition 
in  our  own  markets,  and  if  sufficiently  large  renders  it  practically 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  trade.  A  countervailing  duty 
is  not  therefore  in  any  sense  of  the  term  protection. 

Countervailing  Duties  a  Legitimate  Weapon  of 

Defence. 

The  question  of  compensating  our  manufacturers  by  a  bounty 
for  the  import  duties  of  foreign  countries  appears  to  your  Committee 
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to  be  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  under  consideration.  The 
effect  of  the  import  duties  of  a  foreign  country  is  simply  to  exclude, 
or  to  partially  exclude,  our  manufacturers  from  that  country,  which 
every  country  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  ;  but  the  effect  of  a  foreign 
bounty  is  to  exclude  our  own  manufacturers  from  our  own 
markets,  and  against  this  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  take 
measures  of  defence.  As  a  matter  of  practical  application,  also, 
the  results  would  be  entirely  different ;  the  granting  of  a  bounty  ta 
our  manufacturers  would  not  necessarily  obtain  their  admission  to 
foreign  countries,  as  where  the  object  is  protection  to  native  industry 
the  granting  of  a  bounty  by  this  country  would  be  at  once  followed 
by  a  raising  of  the  import  duty  in  the  importing  country,  and  the 
object  would  not  be  attained  ;  whereas  the  imposition  of  a  duty  to 
countervail  a  bounty  would  at  once  deprive  the  article  on  which 
the  duty  was  levied  of  the  artificial  advantage  of  the  bounty  it  had 
received  on  export,  and  w^ere  the  imposition  of  a  duty  followed  by  the 
raising  of  the  bounty  it  could  be  met  by  the  raising  of  the  duty  ;  and 
as  the  object  of  the  country  giving  the  bounty  may  be  presumed  to^ 
be,  not  the  benefit  of  the  exchequer  of  the  country  to  which  the 
article  is  sent,  but  the  advantage  of  its  own  manufacturers,  the 
granting  of  the  bounty  would,  in  all  probability,  cease 
immediately  it  was  proposed  to  collect  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
import  duty,  and  so  the  object  would  be  attained.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, the  bounty-fed  article  still  continued  to  be  imported,  and  to  pay 
an  import  duty  not  exceeding  the  bounty,  the  price  of  the  article 
would  not  be  raised  above  its  natural  level,  provided  the  duty  did  not 
exceed  the  bounty,  and  so  there  could  be  no  protection  to  the  home 
manufacturer. 

The  principle  of  a  countervailing  duty  has  been  recognised  and! 
assented  to  by  this  country  in  the  Sugar  Convention  of  1864,  the 
19th  Article  of  which  is  as  follows: — 'The  high  contracting  powers 
reserve  to  themselves  to  agree  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  obtaining 
the  adhesion  of  the  Governments  of  other  countries  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  present  Convention.  In  the  event  of  the 
bounties  being  granted  in  the  said  countries  on  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugar,  the  high  contracting  parties  will  be  at  liberty  to  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  surtax  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  refined  sugars  of  and  from  the  said  countries.' 

'^This  Article,  which,  although  not  compulsory,  clearly  recognises 
as  open  to  consideration  by  the  high  contracting  powers  the  question 
of  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty,  was  assented  to  by  the 
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British  delegates  at  the  Convention  without,  so  far  as  the  prods  verbaux 
indicate,  any  remark,  and  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
without  protest. 

No  Practical  Difficulties  in  the  Way. 

On  the  question  of  the  practicabihty  of  levying  the  duty,  your 
Committee  have  had  evidence  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Customs,  the  Surveyor  -  General  of  Customs,  and  the 
Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Port  of  London,  to  the  effect  that  while  a 
variety  of  duties,  involving  as  it  would  do  the  production  of  certificates 
of  origin  for  sugar  claiming  to  be  admitted  free,  vv^ould  lead  to 
considerable  trouble,  no  difficulties  existed  which  would  prevent 
the  duty  being  collected,  and  that  any  difficulties  which  did  exist 
would  be  materially  diminished,  if  not  altogether  removed,  were  the 
imposts  a  uniform  fixed  sum. 

Should  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  upon,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  protection  in  favour  of  those  countries  which  do  not 
give  a  bounty,  the  tax  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  correspond  as 
<i:xactiy  as  possible  with  the  bounty  paid. 

^*  There  would  be,  on  this  ground,  an  objection  to  the  uniform 
•duty,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
varies  considerably,  and  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  amount  of  bounty  actually  received  by  the 
•exporter  in  any  one  country. 

The  evidence  before  the  Committee  tends,  however,  to  show 
lhat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  West  India  producers  and  the  British 
refiners,  a  uniform  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.  on  all  raw  and  refined  sugar 
exported  with  drawback  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  desired 
result. 

^'Thc  rate  of  duty  Vv^ould,  however,  in  the  event  of  an  Inter- 
national Convention  being  arrived  at,  have  to  form  the  subject  of  an 
international  agreement. 

Are  Countervailing  Duties  a  Breach  of  Our 
Commercial  Treaties  ? 

^'  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  legal  bearing  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  the 
most  favoured  nation  clause  in  our  commercial  treaties,  but  it  seems 
to  them  that  were  a  duty  imposed  upon  all  sugar  imported,  with  a 
proviso  that  when  satisfied  that  the  laws  of  the  country  afforded 
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reasonable  security  against  the  importation  therefrom  of  bounty-fed 
sugar,  the  sugar  coming  from  that  county  to  be  admitted  free, 
similar  treatment  would  be  accorded  to  all  countries  coming 
under  similar  conditions. 

^^Your  Committee  would  also  point  out  that  Article  19  of  the 
Convention  of  1864,  providing  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
expediency  of  a  countervailing  duty  might  be  considered,  was 
assented  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
with  Russia  then  in  existence,  which  contained  a  stringent  most 
favoured  nation  clause. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has,  however,  in  the  supplementary  evidence  he 
has  given,  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  counter- 
vailing duty  could  not  be  imposed  in  this  country  consistently  with  our 
commercial  treaties.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  while  on  the  question 
of  principle  they  see  no  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  to 
countervail  a  bounty,  and  on  the  practicability  of  levying  it  no  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  feel  themselves  precluded  from  recommending 
its  adoption  in  the  face  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  At  the 
same  time,  they  w^ould  recommend  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
.should  institute  careful  inquiry  into  the  matter,  as  in  the  event  of  it 
being  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  international  agreement  for  the 
suppression  of  bounties  without  Her  Majesty's  Government  assenting 
to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  similar  to  Clause  19  of  the  Convention  of 
1864,  your  Committee  would  have  been  prepared  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  had  it  been  practicable  under  our  existing 
treaties,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  in  any  renewal  of  those  treaties 
the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  making  such  alterations  as  would 
leave  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  question.* 

Evidence  has  been  laid  before  your  Committee  that  the  sugar 
manufacturers  and  refiners  of  France  and  also  the  sugar  manufacturers 
•q(  Holland  and  Belgium  w^ould  support  a  proposition  for  an  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  suppression  of  bounties  on  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  and  the  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Austrian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  point  in  the  same  direction.  These  are  the  principal 
countries  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  bounties  on  export  to  any 
extent  exist. 

*  The  importance  of  this  recommendation,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
-events,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  denunciation  of  the  German  and  Belgian 
Treaties  last  year  has  left  the  Government  free  to  "  make  such  alterations,"  at  any 
rate  in  their  case,  as  will  meet  this  alleged  difficulty.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only 
published  legal  opinion  is  directly  contrary  to  that  put  forward  by  the  Foreign 
Office.    This  opinion  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 
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Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  steps  should  at  once 
be  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  invite  all  the  sugar-producing 
Powers  to  a  Conference,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention 
for  the  abolition  of  export  bounties  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugar  on 
the  basis  of  manufacturing  and  refining  under  Excise  supervision,  the 
question  of  equivalents  for  this  system  not  being  excluded. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Your  Committee  would  sum  up  their  conclusions  as  follows  : — 

(1)  '^That  the  effect  of  the  system  of  bounties  on  the  exportation 
of  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  now  in  force  in  various  foreign  countries 
has  been  injurious  to  both  our  home  and  Colonial  sugar  industries. 

(2)  That  the  effect  has  been  to  practically  extinguish  the  loaf 
sugar  refining  trade, 

(3)  ^'  That  the  development  of  the  sugar-growing  industry  of  our 
Colonies  has  been  checked,  and  their  future  prosperity  endangered. 

(4)  ^'That  it  is  expedient  that  immediate  steps  be.  taken 
to  obtain  such  an  alteration  in  the  present  systems  as  will 
stop  the  granting  of  bounties  on  sugar,  both  raw  and  refined^ 

(5)  ^^That  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  this  result  is 
manufacturing  and  refining  under  Excise  supervision. 

(6)  ^^That  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  invite  the  sugar- 
producing  Powers  to  a  Conference,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a 
common  understanding  for  the  suppression  of  bounties  on  the  basis 
of  manufacturing  and  refining  under  Excise  supervision,  the  question 
of  equivalents  for  this  system  not  being  precluded  from  consideration. 

(7)  ''That  should  the  commercial  treaties  to  which  this  country  is 
a  party  prevent  Her  Majesty's  Government  from  taking  part  in  an 
International  Convention,  which  provides  for  common  action  of 
defence  against  countries  giving  bounties.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should,  on  the  renewal  of  these  treaties,  and  also  in  the  negotiation  of 
new  ones,  take  into  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  stipulating  for 
such  liberty  of  action  as  will  enable  them  in  the  last  resort  to  impose  a 
countervailing  duty." 
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THE  QUESTION  SHELVED  TILL  1887. 

The  advocates  for  a  bold  policy  of  active  intervention  on  behalf 
of  British  Colonies  and  British  home  industries  thus  confirmed  before 
the  searching  investigations  of  a  Select  Committee  the  victory  which 
they  had  already  won  in  the  preliminary  debate  in  the  House.  But 
the  victory  bore  no  fruit.  In  1880  a  new  Government  came  into, 
powder,  and,  as  had  been  foreseen,  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
remained  unacted  upon,  buried  out  of  sight  in  the  pages  of  a 
voluminous  Blue  Book. 

The  question  of  the  bounties  remained  practically  dead  for  another 
eight  years.  But  in  1887  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  their 
abolition,  by  means  of  an  International  Convention  in  accordance  with 
the  findings  of  the  1880  report.  Lord  Salisbury  sent  out  invitations  to 
an  International  Conference  on  the  subject,  w^hich  were  accepted 
by  all  the  European  Powers  interested.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  invitation  addressed  to  the  Powers  and  presented  through  the 
medium  of  our  Ambassadors  : — 

CONFERENCE  INTERNATIONALE  SUR  LE  REGIME 

DES  SUCRES. 

Depeche  Circulaire  aux  Representants  de  Sa  Majeste 

La  Reixe. 

Foreign  Office,  le  2  Juillet,  1887. 

En  1880  une  Commission  de  la  Chambre  des  Communes  sur 
ITndustrie  Sucriere  avait  recommande  au  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste 
d'inviter  les  Etats  producteurs  de  sucres  a  une  Conference  dans  le 
but  d'arriver  a  une  entente  relative  a  la  suppression  des  primes^ 
entente  qui  devait  se  baser  sur  le  systeme  de  I'exercice  des  fabriques 
et  des  raffineries,  sans  exclure  pourtant  la  consideration  des  equi- 
valents." Vous  n'ignorez  pas  qu'en  vue  de  donner  suite  a  cette 
recommandation  les  Gouvernements  de  I'Autriche,  de  la  Belgique, 
de  la  France,  de  TAllemagne,  et  des  Pays-Bas  ont  ete  invites  a  prendre 
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part  a  une  Conference  Internationale  chargee  d'examiner  la  question 
des  sucres,  et  qui  devait  avoir  pour  but  d'elaborer  un  systeme  d'impot 
qui  supprimerait  entierement  la  prime  a  I'exportation  ou  qui  la 
restreindrait  dans  les  limites  les  plus  etroites.  Les  Gouvernements 
des  pays  interesses  n'ont  pas  accueilli  favorablement  la  proposition 
ainsi  faite  par  le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste^  et  quoique  le  Gouverne- 
ment  de  la  Belgique  se  soit  efforce  quatre  ans  plus  tard  a  reunir  une 
Conference  qui  aurait  eu  pour  mission  d'ameliorer  les  conditions  des 
industries  sucrieres,  ses  efforts  n'ont  pas  abouti ;  depuis  lors  on  n'a 
rien  fait  pour  amener  la  convocation  d'une  Conference  sur  la  question 
des  sucres. 

II  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai  cependant  les  questions  relatives 
a  Findustrie  sucriere  sont  les  memes  en  1887  qu'en  1880 ; 
selon  Favis  du  GouYernement  de  la  Reine,  les  raisons  pour 
lequelles  son  peut  legitimement  demander  une  Conference 
sont  meme  plus  fortes  ajourd'hui  qu'en  1880.* 

Avant  d'inviter  formellement  les  Gouvernements  interesses,  le 
Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  a  fait  certaines  demarches  afin  de  se 
rendre  compte  des  vues  des  Gouvernements  des  pays  ou  le  systeme  des 
primes  a  pris  son  plus  grand  d^veloppement.  Le  Gouvernement  de  Sa 
Majeste  apprend  avec  plaisir  que  les  difficultes  soulevees  par  certains 
Gouvernements  en  i88i  ont  disparu  a  I'heure  qu'il  est,  et  que  les 
Puissances  les  plus  interessees  ne  sont  pas  indisposees  a  se  rendre  a 
une  Conference  Internationale,  pourvu  qu'il  leur  soit  donne  une 
iegere  indication  des  questions  que  leurs  Delegues  seraient  appeles 
a  examiner.  A  I'avis  du  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  la  Conference 
donnerait  son  attention  aux  points  suivants  : — 

(1)  Les  moyens  propres  a  remedier  au  derangement  qu'ont  subi 
les  industries  de  la  fabrication  et  du  raffinage  du  sucre,  en  tant  que 
ce  derangement  est  du  a  Taction  des  Gouvernements. 

(2)  La  question  de  savoir  si  les  divers  Gouvernements  pour- 
raient  s'engager  a  adopter  le  systeme  de  la  fabrication  et  du  raffinage 
en  entrepot. 

(3)  La  question  de  I'elaboration  d'un  systeme  commun  qui  permit 
d'etablir  une  telle  correlation  entre  les  droits  et  les  drawbacks  inherents 
a  chaque  m^thode  de  percevoir  I'impot  sur  les  betteraves,  les  Cannes, 
ou  les  jus,  que  chaque  systeme  de  correlation  scrait  I'equivalent  de 
I'autre. 

*  If  the  question  was  more  urgent  in  1887  tlian  it  had  been  in  1880,  how  much 
more  so  is  it  now  in  1898  than  it  was  in  1887,  in  view  of  the  revelations  of  the 
Koyal  West  India  Commission  ! 
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(4)  Et  en  general  I'examen  des  diverses  propositions  qui 
viendraient  a  etre  faites  dans  le  but  d'engager  les  Gouvernements  a 
supprimer  la  prime. 

En  faisant  ces  propositions  quant  a  la  portee  de  la  Conference,  le 
Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  n'a  aucun  desir  d'exclure  les  autres  points, 
quels  qu'ils  soient,  que  les  Gouvernements  interesses  d^sireraient 
soumettre  a  I'examen  de  la  Conference  ;  lorsqu'il  en  a  demande  la 
reunion,  il  visait  au  contraire  la  solution  complete  de  cette  question  si 
complexe  et  qui  est  depuis  si  longtemps  en  discussion. 

Je  dois  done  vous  prier  d'adresser  une  invitation  formelle  au 
Gouvernement  lui  demandant  de  prendre  part  a  une 

Conference  a  Londres  sur  les  bases  ci-dessus  mentionees ;  vous 
ajouterez  que  le  Gouvernement  de  la  Reine  met  grand  prix  a  ce 
qu'une  decision  soit  prise  sur  cette  matiere  le  plus  tot  possible. 

Vous  etes  autorise  a  laisser  une  copie  de  la  presente  depeche  entre 
les  mains  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

Agreez,  &c., 
(Signe)  SALISBURY. 

This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Powers 
interested.  Baron  Henry  de  Worms  (now  Lord  Pirbright)  was 
nominated  to  represent  Great  Britain.  As  President  of  the  Conference 
he  took  a  leading  part  throughout,  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  tact 
and  ability,  aided  by  his  linguistic  powers  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  subject,  that  the  Conference  eventually 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  the  terms  of  a  Convention. 

Many  weary  months  were  spent  in  arriving  at  an  agreement 
between  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  various  countries  interested  as  to 
the  form  which  the  Convention  should  take,  and  the  means  by  which 
its  enactments  should  be  sanctioned. 

France,  then  as  now,  proved  the  chief  stumbling-block.  However, 
the  long  deliberations  at  last  resulted  in  the  following  Convention 
being  duly  signed  by  all  the  Plenipotentiaries  except  the  French.  The 
French  Government  refused  to  become  parties  to  any  international 
agreement  which  did  not  include  all  sugar-producing  countries, 
reserving,  however,  to  itself  the  right  to  join  in  subsequently. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  1888. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  desiring  to  ensure  by  reciprocal 
engagements  the  total  suppression  of  open  or  disguised  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  sugar,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  to 
this  effect,  and  have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  : — 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  Plenipotentiaries.] 

Article  I. 
(The  Object.) 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  take  such  measures  as 
shall  constitute  an  absolute  and  complete  guarantee  that  no  open  or 
disguised  bounty  shall  be  granted  on  the  manufacture  or  exportation 
of  sugar. 

Article  II. 
(The  Modus  Operandi.) 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  : — 

To  levy  the  tax  on  the  quantities  of  sugar  intended  for  con- 
sumption without  granting  on  exportation  any  drawback  or  repayment 
of  duties,  or  any  writing  off  which  can  give  rise  to  any  bounty. 

To  this  end,  they  engage  to  place  in  bond,  under  the  permanent 
supervision,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  of  the  Revenue  authorities, 
sugar  factories  and  factories  which  are  also  refineries,  as  well  as 
factories  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  molasses. 

For  this  purpose,  factories  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  give 
every  guarantee  against  any  surreptitious  carrying  away  of  sugar,  and 
the  said  authorities  shall  have  power  to  enter  all  parts  of  the  factories. 

Controlling  books  shall  be  kept  on  one  or  more  of  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  finished  sugars  shall  be  placed  in  special  store- 
houses giving  all  proper  guarantees  of  security. 

As  an  exception  to  the  principle  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  article,  repayment  or  writing  off  may  be  granted  of  the  tax  on 
sugar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  other  produce 
intended  to  be  exported,  provided  no  bounty  is  produced  thereby. 

Article  III. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  place  sugar  refineries 
under  the  same  system  as  sugar  factories. 

Each  country  may  nevertheless  keep  a  refining  account,  as  a 
means  of  control,  by  the  system  of  saccharimetry  or  any  other 
supplementary  control,  in  order  to  prevent  a  bounty  on  exportation. 
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Article  IV. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  agree  not  to  impose 
differential  duties  on  cane  or  beet  sugar  imported  from  countries, 
provinces  beyond  the  seas.  Colonies,  or  foreign  possessions  taking  part 
ni  the  Convention.  As  long  as  the  Convention  lasts,  therefore,  no 
higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  beetroot  sugar  than  on  cane  sugar 
on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  into  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  possessions  of  the  British  Empire  taking  part  in  the  Con- 
vention. It  is  agreed,  moreover,  that  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  countries,  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  Colonies,  and 
foreign  possessions  taking  part  in  the  Convention  shall  not  be  subject 
to  duties  which  shall  not  equally  apply  to  similar  sugar  of  national 
origin  or  manufacture. 

Article  V. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  and  their  provinces  beyond  the  seas, 
Colonies,  or  foreign  possessions  which  do  not  tax  sugar,  or  which 
grant  on_  the  exportation  of  raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  or 
glucose,  neither  drawback,  repayment,  nor  writing  off  of  duties  or 
quantities,  are  absolved  from  abiding  by  the  provisions  of  Articles  II. 
and  III.  so  long  as  they  maintain  one  of  these  systems.  In  case  of 
any  change  they  shall  adopt  the  system  established  by  Articles  II. 
and  III. 

Russia,  which  levies  the  tax  at  one  single  rate  on  the  whole 
amount  manufactured,  and  which  grants  on  the  exportation  of  all 
kinds  of  sugar  a  repayment  not  exceeding  such  rate,  is  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Powers  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  so 
long  as  its  present  system  is  maintained. 

Article  VI. 
A  Permanent  Vigilance  Committee. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  establish  a  permanent 
International  Commission  charged  with  watching  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

This  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  Delegates  of  the  different 
Powers  ;  a  Permanent  Bureau  will  be  connected  it. 

The  Delegates  shall  be  instructed: — ■ 

(a.)  To  ascertain  whether  the  Laws,  Orders,  and  Regulations 
respecting  taxes  on  sugar  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  Articles,  and  whether  in  practice  any  open  or 
disguised  bounty  is  granted  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  molasses,  or 
glucose. 
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(6.)  To  pronounce  an  opinion  on  contested  points  questions 
litigieuses  "). 

(c.)  To  consider  ('^d'instruire ")  requests  for  admission  to  the 
Union  made  by  States  not  having  taken  part  in  the  present 
Convention. 

The  Permanent  Bureau  shall  collect^  translate,  arrange,  and  publish 
information  of  all  kinds  respecting  legislation  on  and  statistics  of  sugar, 
not  in  contracting  countries  only,  but  in  all  other  countries  as  well. 

In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  preceding  provisions,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  transmit,  through  the  diplomatic 
channel,  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  which  shall  forward 
them  to  the  Commission,  the  Laws,  Orders,  and  Regulations  on  the 
taxation  of  sugar  w^hich  are  or  may  be  in  force  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  well  as  statistical  information  relative  to  the  object  of 
the  present  Convention. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  be  represented  on 
the  Commission  by  a  Delegate,  or  by  a  Delegate  and  an  Assistant 
Delegate. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Commission  shall  be  held  in 
London  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Convention. 

The  Commission  shall  be  charged  with  controlling  and  examining 
only.  It  shall  draw  up  a  Report  on  all  questions  submitted  to  it,  and 
forward  the  same  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  which 
shall  communicate  it  to  the  Powers  interested,  and,  at  the  request  of 
any  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers,  shall  convoke  a  Conference 
which  shall  take  such  decisions  or  measures  as  circumstances  demand. 

The  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  establishment  and 
working  of  the  Permanent  Bureau  and  of  the  Commission — excepting 
the  salaries  or  expenses  of  the  Delegates,  who  w^ill  be  paid  by  their 
respective  countries — shall  be  borne  by  all  the  contracting  countries 
and  shall  be  divided  among  them  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

Article  VII. — The  ''Penal  Clause." 
(Boycott  or  Countervail  all  Non=Signatories). 

From  the  date  of  the  present  Convention  coming  into  force  all 
raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  or  glucose  coming  from  any 
countries,  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  Colonies,  or  foreign  possessions 
maintaining  the  system  of  open  or  disguised  bounties  on  the  manufac- 
ture or  exportation  of  sugar  shall  be  excluded  from  the  territories  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties. 
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Any  Contracting  Power  shall,  in  order  to  exclude  from  its 
territory  raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  or  glucose  that  has 
benefited  by  open  or  disguised  bounties,  take  the  measures  necessary 
therefore,  either  by  prohibiting  these  articles  altogether  or  by  levying 
thereon  a  special  duty  which  must  necessarily  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  bounty,  and  which  shall  not  be  levied  on  sugar  not  bounty-fed 
coming  from  the  contracting  countries. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  concert  as  to  the  measures 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
these  results,  and  to  prevent  bounty-fed  sugar  passing  in  transit 
through  one  of  the  contracting  countries  from  enjoying  any  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Convention. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  in  any  country,  province  beyond  the 
seas.  Colony,  or  foreign  possession  of  a  system  involving  open  or 
disguised  bounties  on  raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  molasses,  or  glucose 
shall  be  established  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  of  the  present  Convention.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  bounties  in  question  shall  be  determined. 

It  is  agreed  that  privileges  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause 
existing  in  other  Treaties  shall  not  be  pleaded  with  a  view  to  evading 
the  consequences  of  the  application  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
present  Article,  even  on  the  part  of  such  Signatory  States  as  may 
hereafter  withdraw  from  the  Convention. 

Article  VIII. 

States  which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  present  Convention  may 
adhere  to  the  same  on  their  request,  provided  their  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions in  the  matter  of  sugar  are  in  agreement  with  the  principles  of 
the  present  Convention,  and  have  been  previously  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  manner  laid  down  in 
Article  VI. 

Article  IX. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  put  in  force  from  September 
1891. 

It  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  that  day,  and  in  case 
no  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  notified,  tw^elve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  its  inten- 
tion of  terminating  the  effects  thereof,  it  will  remain  in  force  for 
another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may,  however,  by 
denouncing  the  Convention  twelve  months  beforehand,  put  an  end 
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to  it,  as  regards  such  Power,  at  the  expiration  of  the  second,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  eighth  years  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years. 

In  case  one  of  the  Signatory  Powers  should  denounce  the  Con- 
vention, such  denunciation  shall  affect  that  Power  only  ;  but  the  other 
Powers  are  entitled,  until  October  31  of  the  year  in  which  denuncia- 
tion takes  place,  to  notify  their  intention  of  retiring  from  August  i 
of  the  following  year. 

Should  more  than  one  Power  wish  to  retire,  a  Conference  of  tlie 
Contracting  Powers  shall  meet  in  London  within  three  months  to 
determine  what  steps  should  be  taken. 


The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  shall  be  applied  to  the 
provinces  beyond  the  seas.  Colonies,  and  foreign  possessions  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties. 

In  case  one  of  such  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  Colonies,  and 
foreign  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  wish  to 
retire  separately  from  the  Convention,  a  notification  to  that  effect 
will  be  made  to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  the  Government  of  the 
Mother  Country,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  consequences  shown  in 


The  execution  of  the  reciprocal  engagements  contained  in  the 
present  Convention  is,  in  so  far  as  necessary,  subject  to  the  formalities 
.and  rules  established  by  the  Constitutions  of  each  of  the  contracting 
•countries. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  in  London,  on  August  i,  1890,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Convention  and  have  attached  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  London,  August  30,  1888. 


Article  X. 


Article  IX. 


Article  XI. 


Date  of  Ratification. 


(Signed)  On  behalf  of  Great  Britain 


(  SALISBURY. 

(  HENRY  DE  WORMS. 


,  Germany 


(  VON  HATZFELDT. 
(  JAEHNIGEN. 


Austria..., 


•  •  • 


(  KUEFSTEIN. 
]  SOLVYNS. 


Belgium 


(  GUILLAUME. 
(  DU  JARDIN. 
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(  C.  DEL  MAZO. 
'  ANTO.  BATANERO. 
[  DUPUY  DE  LOME. 

i  C.  ROBILANT. 
I  T.  CATALAN L 

The  (  W.  GEVERS. 

Netherlands       (  PISTORIUS.  - 

^     .  1  BOUTENEFF. 

^^^'^^'^   )  G.  KAMENSKY. 


(Signed)  On  behalf  of  Spain 

Italy 


DECLARATION. 

Declaration  annexed  to  the  Convention  of  August  30,  1888. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  to  sign  the  Convention  for  the 
suppression  of  export  bounties  on  sugar  have  agreed  to  the  following 
Declaration  : — ■ 

Eight  months  after  the  signature  of  the  Convention,  to  which  the 
present  Declaration  is  annexed,  there  shall  meet  a  Special  Commission, 
at  which  all  the  States  interested  may  be  represented,  with  instructions 
to  examine  the  existing  Laws  or  drafts  of  Laws  for  bringing  the 
Convention  into  force.  The  Commission  in  question  shall  make  to 
the  British  Government,  which  shall  communicate  it  to  the  other 
Governments  interested,  a  Report,  showing  in  what  particulars  exist- 
ing or  intended  legislation  in  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  countries 
shall,  if  necessary,  be  changed  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  Convention. 

Two  months  at  least  before  the  Special  Commission  meets,  the 
Laws  put  in  by  the  different  Powers,  as  suppressing  all  bounties,  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  various  signatory  Governments. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Declaration. 

Done  at  London,  the  30th  August,  1888. 

(Signed)       SALISBURY,  &c. 

France  Refuses  to  Sign. 

^  Here  follow  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  signatures  of  the  French  representatives 
are  not  appended  to  this  Convention.  France  had  taken  exception  to 
the  declaration  annexed,  and  had  proposed  to  make  such  declaration 
contingent  on  the  adhesion  of  all  countries  producing  raw  or  refined 
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sugar.  M.  Waddington,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  had  proposed  io 
place  of  the  above  declaration  to  substitute  the  following  : — 

"The  Plenipotentiaries  who  have  met  to  sign  the  Convention  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  export  bounties  on  sugar  have  agreed  to  the  following  Declaration  : — 

"  '  The  putting  into  force  of  the  Convention  signed  this  day  is  contingent  on 
the  adhesion  of  all  countries  producing  raw  or  refined  sugar,  and  to  the  adoption, 
recorded  in  a  common  agreement  by  the  contracting  Powers  before  tlie  exchange 
of  the  ratifications,  of  the  laws  guaranteeing  the  exact  applications  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  Article  I.,  and  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  XL,  so  as  to  place  all 
sugar-producing  countries  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality. 

"  '  In  witness  whereof,  &c.'  " 

M.  Waddington  requested  that  this  should  be  put  to  the  vote. 
The  Austrian  plenipotentiary  answered  him  by  stating  that  he  shared 
in  principle  the  view  expressed  by  France  regarding  the  adhesion  of 
all  sugar-producing  and  consuming  States,  which  Austria-Hungary 
had  always  desired.  But,  he  went  on,  in  present  circumstances, 
Austria-Hungary  would  not  go  beyond  asking  for  the  adhesion  of  all 
the  important  European  States,  which  were,  indeed,  represented  at  the 
conference,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  insist 
on  the  more  general  condition,  the  realisation  of  which,  for  the 
present  at  least,  was  unfortunately  seen  to  be  impossible.'*'  (The 
Convention  was  finally  signed  by  the  Austrian  representative  con- 
ditionally in  view^  of  this  difficulty.)  France's  objection  was  based 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  United  States  were  not  a  party  to  the  Con- 
vention, but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  France  wished 
to  wreck  the  Convention  and  used  this  as  a  plausible  excuse. 

Baron  De  Worms  Sums  up  the  Majority  Opinion. 

The  President  further  answered  the  French  objection  by  observ- 
ing that  Great  Britain  had  perhaps  a  greater  interest  than  any  other 
country  in  seeing  the  Convention  accepted  by  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  States.  The  accession  of  the  United  States  was  doubtless 
very  important,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  do  its  best  to 
obtain  it.  But  the  large  majority  of  the  sugar-producing  States  were 
now  prepared  to  sign  the  Convention  and  abolish  bounties,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  admit  that  the  execution  of  the  Convention  by 
that  important  majority  was  to  be  made  subject  to  the  condition  asked 
for  by  France.  The  refusal  of  one  single  producing  country,  however 
uisigniiicant  its  sugar  industry,  to  accede  to  the  Convention  would 
render  it  null  and  void,  would  oblige  the  signatory  Powers  to  abandon 
it,  and  would  prolong  the  bounty  system  for  ever.  The  Conference 
could  not  allow  the  success  of  its  labours  to  be  made  contingent  on 
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what  it  knew  to  be  absolutely  impossible  of  realisation.  He  must 
therefore  declare  that  Great  Britain  could  not  under  any  condition 
accede  to  the  declaration  proposed." 

The  Question  a^ain  Shelved  till  i8q6. 

The  Convention  was  never  ratified.  A  Bill  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Government,  and  the  first  reading  duly 
carried.  But  neither  the  House  nor  the  country  had  really  studied 
the  question.  Public  opinion  had  not  been  aroused  to  the  gravity 
of  the  case.  The  Party  cry  of  Free  Trade  in  Danger  "  was  suc- 
cessfully raised  by  the  Opposition.  The  Government  took  fright 
and  dropped  the  whole  matter  like  a  hot  coal  ;  or  as  Mr.  Chamberlaim 
has  euphemistically  put  it,  The  Bill  was  not  pressed."  The 
"  immediate  steps  "  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
1880  still  remain  to  be  taken.  For  another  weary  decade  the 
long-suffering  Colonies  had  to  wage  their  up-hiU  battle,  soothed 
only  by  exasperating  expressions  of  sympathy  from  Downing- 
street,  and  assured  that,  given  time,  the  bounties  must  *' ultimately/ 
fall  by  their  own  weight/'  &c.  To  all  the  petitions  which 
have  been  pouring  into  the  Colonial  OfHce  from  the  West  Indies, 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  no  mere  ex  parte  allega- 
tions of  interested  traders,  but  responsible  statements  of  facts,  con- 
firmed and  corroborated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  the 
same  invariable  reply  has  always  been  returned.  It  has  always  been 
'  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  see  their  way  to  take  any  effectual 
or  active  steps  whatever  '  ;  '  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  deeplv 
sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  your  industry  has  so  long 
laboured';  ^  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  take  advantage  of  any 
favourable  opportunity  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Powers 
concerned  the  inadvisability  of  continuing  a  system,  &c.;  no  such 
opportunity,  however,  has  vet  presented  itself,'  and  so  on."  * 

Why  the  Convention  Failed. 

The  Convention  had  been  wrecked  by  Article  VII. — commonly 
called  '^The  Penal  Clause  " — ^providing  for  the  boycotting  or  counter- 
vailing of  bounty-fed  sugar  by  each  of  the  contracting  Powers. 
Members  had  apparently  forgotten  the  findings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1880,  wherein  the  vital  necessity  of  some  such  enactment  in 
any  legislation  which  provided  for  the  abolition  or  neutralisation  of 

"The  Wrecking  of  the  West  Indies,"  KiiidccniJi  Cciitiirx,  julv,  1897. 
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the  bounties  had  been  so  strongly  insisted  on  unless  such  legislation 
was  to  be  a    complete  and  absolute  sham." 

Partisans  and  fanatics  professed  to  see  in  a  Bill  which  provided 
for  the  voluntary  abolition  of  the  bounties  by  an  international  agree- 
ment, the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Protection,  because,  forsooth,  the 
measure  included  the  contingent  sanction  which  bound  all  the  Powers 
severally  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and  to  each  respectively  gave  the 
guarantee  that  it  would  not  be  evaded  by  any  of  the  others  ! 

Masquerading  under  the  thin  disguise  of  so-called  Free  Trade 
doctrines,  the  old  spirit  of  commercial  monopoly  reasserted  itself  but 
too  successfully.  The  Government  of  1889  by  refusing  to  press"  the 
Bill  in  the  supposed  interest  of  '^this  country,"  was,  in  practice, 
endorsing  the  old  theory  of  the  Mercantile  System,  w^hich  laid  it  down 
that — ^^AU  advantageous  projects  or  commercial  gain  in  any  Colony 
which  are  truly  prejudicial  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  Mother  Country  must  be  understood  to  be  illegal,  and  the  practice 
of  them  unwarrantable  ;  because  they  contradict  the  end  for  which 
the  Colonies  had  a  being."  * 

The  experience  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  was  a  lesson  to 
his  successors,  and  it  was  only  when  ^^a  strong  man"  took  the  helm 
at  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  question  once  more  came  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics. 

Paper  in  Record  Ofticc  dated  1706,  quoted  in  Egerton's  '^Colonial  Policy." 
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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Rescue. 

Until  Mr.  Chamberlain's  accession  to  his  present  office  the  Colonial 
Ministers  had  not  been  remarkable  either  for  strength  of  character  or 
power  of  initiative.    His  personality  roused  fresh  hopes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
predecessors  in  office/'  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
said  at  a  recent  large  Anti-Bounty  meeting  in  that  island,  but  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  through- 
out the  West  Indies  there  was  a  wide-spread  belief  that  on  the  forma- 
tion cf  every  government  one  of  the  weakest  men  of  the  Cabinet — ■ 
some  man  whom  political  necessities  compelled  the  Premier  to  include 
in  the  Cabinet  but  who  could  never  become  a  statesman  of  the  first 
rank — was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  When  on  the 
formation  of  the  present  Cabinet  we  all  heard  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  accepted  the  Portfolio  of  the  Colonies  it  was  a  surprise,  but  a  most 
agreeable  surprise.  It  was  an  augury  of  better  things,  of  more  interest 
in  the  Colonies.  It  was  not  long  after  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  United  Kingdom  began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
th'cit  a  startling  change  had  come  over  the  Colonial  Office.  Instead  o 
leaving  the  Cabinet  altogether  to  their  Home,  Indian,  and  Foreign 
affairs  as  formerly,  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  to  monopolise  their  time 
by  questions  of  prime  Colonial  importance.  The  newspapers  began  to 
have  leading  articles  on  Colonial  subjects,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
more  questions  to  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  other 
Minister.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  years  and  years,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  new  Colonial  Minister,  for  a  deputation  of  those 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  W^est  Indian  Colonies  to  wait  on  him  and 
pour  out  their  grievances  on  the  foreign  Bounty  question  and  the 
impending  ruin  of  the  West  Indies  resulting  from  bounties.  The 
usual  programme  for  many  years  had  been  an  audience  with  the 
Colonial  Minister,  an  earnest  pleading  by  men  nearly  ruined,  a  few 
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platitudes  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  the  pigeon-hole  or 
waste-paper  basket  as  soon  as  the  backs  of  the  deputation  were  turned. 
(Hear,  hear.)  West  Indians  had  almost  become  hopeless  of  any  other 
result.  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  office  in  the  middle  of  1895,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  a  deputation  waited  on  him  and  prayed  him  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  Bounty  question  and  the  state  of  the  West 
Indies.  This  was  followed  up  by  memorials  and  petitions  from  the 
ColonieSc  This  time  there  was  no  pigeon-hole  or  waste-paper  basket. 
In  the  middle  of  1896  there  appeared  that  welcome  minute  paper  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  to  the  Treasury." 

This  paper  is  so  important  as  indicating  a  new  departure/'  a 
policy  of  initiative  and  resolution,"  to  use  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own 
words  recently  at  Liverpool,  that  I  reproduce  it  verbatim. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  the  TREASURY. 

DOWNING-STREET,  November  9,  1896. 

Sir, — Representations  continue  to  reach  Mr.  Secretary  Chamber- 
ain  giving  cause  for  increasing  disquietude  as  to  the  prospects  of 
certain  West  Indian  and  other  sugar-producing  Colonies. 

The  Bounties  the  Causa  Mali. 

(2)  ^^The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  aware  that  the 
price  of  sugar  in  open  markets  has  for  some  time  past  been  affected  by 
extraordinary  depression,  caused  both  directly  by  the  Bounties  given 
by  some  European  Governments  and  indirectly  by  the  effect  of  those 
Bounties  in  stimulating  an  enormous  production  in  advance  of 
effective  demand. 

Premonitions  of  the  Crisis. 

(3)  Early  in  the  year  1895  it  was  judged  necessary  by  the 
Marquess  of  Ripon  to  sanction  special  remissions  of  taxation  on  sugar 
estates  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  the  Leeward  Islands  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  laid  before  him  of  the  critical  position  of 
this  industry.  In  the  course  of  that  year  very  urgent  petitions  and 
memorials  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from,  practically, 
all  the  Colonies  affected,  through  their  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  associations,  making  positive  statements  as  to  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  position  of  the  sugar  trade  in  the  abandonment  of  estates 
and  the  disorganisation  of  the  industry.  These  representations  were 
endorsed  and  supported  by  the  Governors.  In  November  1895 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  addressed  by  a  very  large  and  representative 
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deputation  on  behalf  of  the  West  India  Sugar  Industry  and  the 
commercial  and  engineering  interests  associated  with  it,  who  desired 
that  he  should  recommend  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  active 
steps  against  the  foreign  Sugar  Bounties  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  from  ruin. 

The  Bounties  Increased  in  1896. 

(4)  On  the  ist  of  August  last  the  amounts  of  the  Bounties  offered 
by  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  approxi- 
mately doubled,  and  a  Bill  has  been  prepared,  and  will  probably  be 
adopted  in  France,  to  raise  the  Bounties  in  that  country  correspond- 
ingly, although  it  is  computed  that  they  are  even  now  equivalent  to  a 
grant  of  £^  5s.  per  ton.  The  new  German  rates  are  from  is.  3d.  to 
IS.  9d.  per  cwt.,  or  25s.  to  35s.  per  ton. 

The  Primary  Cause  of  the  Present  Crisis, 

(5)  The  prospect  created  by  the  announcement  of  these  increased 
rates  caused  a  renewed  fall  of  about  £^  per  ton  in  the  market  price  of 
sugar,  and  has  resulted  in  a  fresh  series  of  memorials  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  a  stimulus  to  the  tendency  to  abandon  the  culti- 
vation of  estates.  Announcements  of  the  intention  to  do  this,  and 
warnings  as  to  the  serious  consequences  that  may  be  expected,  are 
reaching  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  most  of  the  Colonies  affected. 

The  Policy  of  Drift"— 

(6)  These  facts  are  very  briefly  recapitulated  without  detail,  w^hich 
would  be  siTperfluous  in  view  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
so  far  been  forced  to  maintain  towards  all  such  representations,  namely, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  see  their  way  to  take  any 
effectual  or  active  steps  whatever  to  countervail  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bounties. 

— "waiting,  Micawber=!ike,  for  Something  to 
Turn  Up"— 

(7)  Until  recently  it  appeared  not  impossible  that  the  Continental 
Bounties  might  be  spontaneously  withdrawn,  or  that  the  over-produc- 
tion which  they  have  caused  might  remedy  itself  in  the  natural 
manner  by  the  collapse  of  unprofitable  businesses.  These  possi- 
bilities are  adjourned  by  the  increase  in  the  Bounties  above 
referred  to. 

— must  entail  Calls  on  the  British  Taxpayer, 

(8)  Mr.  Chamberlain  feels  that  he  cannot  any  longer  disregard 
indications  which  are  arising  in  the  administrative  purview  of  this 
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Department  of  impending  liabilities  and  difficulties  which  the 
Colonies  will  not  be  able  to  meet  unaided. 

Deficits,  Riots,  and  Insolvency. 

(9)  At  the  end  of  the  year  1895  there  were  deficits  in  Antigua 
and  St.  Kitts  of  upwards  of  ^^^26^000  and  6^000  respectively,  and 
notwithstanding  an  unusually  heavy  sugar  crop  in  those  islands,  and 
an  increase  in  the  rates  of  taxation,  it  is  expected  that  these 
deficits  w^ill  be  increased  during  the  current  year.  The  population 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  sugar  estates,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented that  estates  are  being  abandoned.  There  were  riots  in  St. 
Kitts*  this  spring  arising  from  the  reduction  of  w^ages  on  the  sugar 
estates,  and  if  there  is  any  serious  lack  of  employment  a  recurrence  of 
disturbances  may  be  expected.  The  Windward  Islands  have  during 
1895  and  1896,  notw^ithstanding  severe  retrenchment  and  the  increase 
of  taxation  until  the  point  of  inelasticity  has  been  reached,  fallen  intO' 
a  position  of  insolvency  which  compels  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  apply 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  an  Imperial  grant-in-aid,  as  to  which 
another  letter  will  be  addressed  to  you.  The  Lords  Commissioners- 
will  recollect  that  in  the  letter  from  this  Department  of  the  15th  of 
August  last,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  applied  for  assistance  in  the 
promotion  of  subsidiary  industries,  which  the  Lords  Commissioners 
decided  not  to  grant,  the  possibility  that  such  an  appeal  might  become 
necessary  was  foreshadow^ed.  The  abandonment  of  the  majority  of 
the  sugar  estates  in  St.  Vincent  has  been  definitely  announced. 

The  Effect  on  Barbados. 

(10)  ^^The  Government  of  Barbados  has  been  passing  through 
se'yere  Hiiancial  difficulties,  involving  reductions  of  the  cost  of 
establishments.  The  effect  of  the  abandonment  of  estates  in  this, 
island  would  be  particularly  grave  and  would  necessitate  assisted 
emigration. 

Is  the  Crisis  Due  to  Imperfect  Manufacture? 

(11)  ^'With  regard  to  some  of  these  Colonies  there  may  be  reasooi 
to  think  that  improvements  in  manufacture  have  been  neglected. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  Trinidad,  where,, 
nevertheless,  cultivation  is  being  reduced,  nor  in  British  Guiana,  where 

*  These  riots  proved  very  serious.  In  fact,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  H.M.S. 
Cordelia  it  is  probable  that  Basse-Terre,  the  chief  town,  would  have  been  burnt  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  white  population  of  the  island  massacred  b}-  the  negroes., 
maddened  as  they  were  by  drink  looted  from  the  grog-shops. 
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it  is  being  reduced  with  very  serious  rapidity,  involving  the  loss  of 
much  capital  invested  in  expensive  machinery. 

An  Unemployed  Populace  and  Insolvent 
Governments. 

(12)  ^'This  process  has  a  special  significance  in  the  two  last-named 
Colonies,  the  Governments  of  which  are  responsible  for  many  thou- 
sands of  coolie  immigrants,  which  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon^ 
under  contract,  to  repatriate.  If  sugar  cultivation,  for  which  British 
Guiana  and  Barbados  are  specially  suitable  and  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  capital  is  invested,  were  abandoned  in  those  Colonies,  no 
alternative  industry  could  at  once  take  its  place,  and  the  coolies  in 
British  Guiana  and  the  negroes  in  Barbados  would  foe  thrown 
on  the  hands  of  an  insolirent  administration,  which  would  be 
unable  to  provide  for  their  repatriation  in  the  one  case  and  for  their 
support  or  emigration  in  the  other  case.  The  circumstances  of 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  and  Nevis  are  analogous  on  a  smaller  scale. 

How  Pay  out  of  a  Diminishing  Revenue  Increased 
Cost  of  Preserving  Law  and  Order? 

(13)  The  special  danger  which  appears  ni  the  outlook  in  the 
Colonies  thus  dependent  on  sugar  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  industry 
employs  far  more  labour  to  the  acre  than  any  possible  substitute, 
and  that  no  substitute  is  immediately  available  ;  that  the  revenue 
depends  directly  on  the  industry,  and  that  the  administrations 
are,  therefore,  liable  to  be  financially  crippled  just  when  there  is  the 
greatest  strain  on  them,  and  that  any  general  failure  of  employment 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  produce,  if  not  immediate  rioting^ 
at  least  a  very  dangerous  and  unstable  situation,  in  which 
more  efficient  police  arrangements  than  exist  in  the  majority  of 
the  islands,  and  possibly  the  presence  of  troops  or  ships  of  war,, 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  order. 

(14)  A  serious  plantation  disturbance  involving  a  large  number  of 
casualties  has  been  reported  from  British  Guiana  by  last  mail. 

Genera!  Bankruptcy  Threatened. 

(15)  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Colonial  banking 
establishments  in  the  West  Indies  are  considerably  involved  in  the 
Sugar  Industry,  and  that  a  collapse  of  that  industry  would  be  likely  to 
bring  about  a  financial  crisis,  the  gravity  of  which  and  of  its  indirect 
consequences  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
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A  "New  Departure"  Indicated. 

(16)  ^^The  foreign  Sugar  Bounties  have  been  and  are  at  present  of 
substantial  advantage  to  some  of  the  industries  of  this  country.  It 
was  in  great  measure  on  this  account  that  the  Bill  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  the  year  1889,  to  give  effect  to  the  Sugar 
Bounties  Convention  was  not  pressed.  It  has  now,  in  view  of  further 
developments,  become  a  question  whether  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  this  advantage  does  not  involve  the  ruin  of  the  British  sugar- 
producing  Colonies,  and,  if  so,  what  this  prospect  further  implies, 
both  as  regards  the  social  future  of  such  Colonies  and  in  claims  for 
Imperial  expenditure  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  resist. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  Repudiates  Responsibility — 

(17)  ^^The  position  of  affairs  being  as  indicated,  Mr«  Chamberlain 
is  not  prepared,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to 
accept  the  responsibility  ©f  allowing  matters  to  take  their 
course,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  non-interirention 
hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Bounties,  without  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  what  such  a  policy  may  entail,  as  regards  both 
the  Colonies  and  the  Exchequer,  nor  would  he  think  it  right  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  adhere  to  their  present  attitude  on  this 
question  without  knowing,  as  clearly  as  possible,  at  what  cost  it  may 
be  to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  an  important  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  industries  in  which  English  capital  is  largely  invested. 

— and  Determines  to  Verify  the  Facts  for  Himself. 

(18)  ^'  Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  expedient  that  a  Royal  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  the  fareign  Sugar  Bounties  upon  the  British  Colonial 
industry,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  as  early  as 
can  be  arranged,  so  as  to  investigate  in  the  Colonies  themselves 
whether  their  position  has  improved  or  retrograded  during  the  last  ten 
years  ;  and  the  causes  involved,  what  are  actually  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Sugar  Industry  and  of  any  alternative  industries 
existing  or  possible  to  be  established,  what  has  been  the  course  of, 
and  what  causes  have  affected,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Governments  of  late  years,  what  is  the  condition  and  temper  of  the 
negro  and  coolie  populations,  and  what  line  of  industrial  development 
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it  is  likely  that  these  populations  may  follow  with  advantage  in  the 
event  of  the  extensive  abandonment  of  sugar  estates. 

(19)  There  are  many  particulars  of  inquiry  subsidiary  to  these 
main  heads  which  would  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  Commission  ; 
the  precise  terms  of  reference  may  be  determined  if  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  is  decided  upon. 

(20)  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  me  to  request  that  you  will  move 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  give  their  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  proposal^  which  has  not  been  made  without  mature 
deliberation  on  a  long  succession  of  circumstances  conducing  to 
suggest  its  necessity.  As  it  would  be  important  that  the  Commission, 
if  appointed,  should  start  for  the  West  Indies  without  delay  and  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  the  proposed  investigations  and 
report,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  glad  if  the  Lords  Commissioners  will 
favour  him  with  an  earlv  intimation  as  to  whether  they  agree  to  the 
principle  of  the  inquiry  he  proposes. — I  am,  &c., 

EDWARD  WINGFIELD." 

This  letter  was  duly  acknowledged  and  the  Commission  duly 
appointed.  The  terms  of  reference  were  further  particularised  in  the 
following  letter  from 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  TO  SIR  H.  W,  NORMAN. 

Downing  Street,  January  5,  1897. 

Sir, —  (i)  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  December  29,  accompany- 
ing the  Royal  Commission  appointing  you  and  Sir  David  Barbour  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  the  sugar-growing  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  appear  to  you  best  calculated  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  those  Colonies  and  their 
inhabitants,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  state  more  fully  than  is 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  some  of  the  points  to 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  wish  the  inquiry  to  be 
directed. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  representations  referred  to  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Commission,  the  first  subject  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
Sugar  Industry  in  the  Colonies  in  question  is,  in  fact,  in 
danger  of  extinction,  and  in  connection  with  that  question  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  causes  of  the  present  depres- 
sion of  that  industry,  whether  they  are  temporary  or  permanent ; 
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whether  they  include  matters  independent  of  the  competition  of  sugar 
produced  under  Bounty  system,  such  as  extravagance  in  management, 
imperfection  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  inadequate  supervision 
consequent  on  absentee  ownership,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  removal  of 
these  causes  would  enable  it  to  be  carried  on  profitably  notwithstand- 
ing such  competition. 

(3)  A  further  subject  of  the  inquiry  would  be  whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  these  Colonies  being  discontinued 
or  considerably  diminished,  other  industries  could  replace  it  and  be 
carried  on  profitably,  and  could  supply  employment  for  the  labouring 
population.  If  such  industries  can  be  indicated,  it  would  also  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  be  established  in  time  to 
meet  any  existing  crisis.  In  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  you  will,  no 
doubt,  derive  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  Morris. 

(4)  It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  what  effect  the 
total  or  partial  extinction  of  the  Sugar  Industry  would  be  likely  to 
have  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  and  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  Colonies  concerned,  and  whether  any  loss  of  revenue 
could  be  to  any  material  extent  met  by  reduction  of  public  expendi- 
ture, and  whether  those  Colonies  would  be  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  cost  of  administration,  including  the  relief  of  unemployed 
and  necessitous  persons  without  subiz-ention  from  the  Mother 
Country.  If  it  appears  that  such  subventions  will  be  necessary,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  glad  to  be  furnished  w^ith  your  opinions 
as  to  their  probable  amount. 

(5)  I  trust  that  the  Commissioners  will  find  it  possible  to  com- 
plete their  inquiry  in  the  Colonies  within  a  period  not  exceeding  four 
months,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  their  movements  between  the 
different  Colonies,  I  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  place  a  gunboat  at  their  service. 

I  have,  &c., 

CHAMBERLAIN." 

In  view  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
significance  of  these  documents.  They  show  that Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  found  time,  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  left  him  by  Messrs.  Rhodes 
and  Kruger,  not  only  to  master  the  facts  and  to  read  and  dictate  West 
Indian  despatches  for  himself  (very  different  from  those  we  have  been 
used  to  receiving  from  the  Colonial  Office,  I  was  told  more  than  once 
by  those  in  authority  in  the  West  Indies),  but  also  to  make  up  his 
mind  pretty  clearly  that  nothing  but  a  straightforward  policy  of  active 
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intervention  could  save  the  situation."*  If  Lord  Salisbury  was  justified 
in  stating  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  was  far  more  urgent  in 
1887  than  it  was  in  18S0,  how  much  more  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  justified 
in  taking  action  in  1896.  No  descriptive  reporting  could  have 
foreshadowed  the  possibilities  of  disaster  and  dishonour  to  British 
Colonies  in  stronger  and  more  unmistakable  terms  than  the  Report 
of  the  recent  West  India  Commission. 

The  Reception  of  the  News  in  the  West  Indies. 

Before  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  had  been  notified  to  the 
public,  1  had  started  for  the  West  Indies  on  a  tour  of  investigation  as 
to  their  condition  and  prospects  on  behalf  of  The  Daily  Mail.  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  Leeward  Islands— that  portion  of  the  West 
Indies  which  has  perhaps  sufTered  more  than  any  other  from  the 
action  of  the  bounties,  and  is  already  practically  bankrupt-  -when  the 
despatch  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  was  announced.  The  few 
words  cabling  the  annoimcement  were  received,  it  must  be  confessed, 
at  first  with  mingled  feelings  of  trust  and  mistrust.  Hope  deferred  " 
had  made  'Miearts  sick"  in  the  West  Indies.  Their  case  had  so  often 
formed  the  subject  of  previous  inquiries  which  had  been  pigeon-holed 
as  soon  as  completed,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  excuse  the  sarcastic 
suspicion  breathed  in  the  comments  of  the  local  Press,  of  which  the 
following  extracts,  taken  from  two  of  the  local  papers,  are  typical  : — 

(1)  We  may  reasonably  hope  to  receive  the  Report  on  the  return  of 
the  crazy  season  this  year.  There  will  be  the  usual  splutter — paper 
sympathy — so  that  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  humane  Britisher 
will  be  appeased.  The  conscience  of  the  State  will  be  lulled  once 
again  into  the  usual  comatose  condition,  and  one  more  report  lodged 
in  the  capacious  maw  of  the  Colonial  Office." 

(2)  *'The  British  Commission  will  soon  be  on  the  spot  intent  on 
bending  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  +  We  fear  the  ancient  weapon  will  remain 
unbent  in  their  hands,  and  that  their  time  will  be  taken  up  solely  in 
the  vain  effort  to  solve  puzzles,  and  to  reconcile  inconsisiencies. 
Their  great  and  insuperable  difficulty  will  be  to  make  West  Indians 
believe  that,  although  kicked  out  of  the  English  market,  they  are  still 
the  well-beloved  of  the  English  people. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  all  West  Indians  who  come  officially  in 
contact  with  this  Commission  to  impress  them  with  a  single  fact — 
that  English  policy  has  left  us  but  one  market  and  that  we  must  culti- 

o  a  'f     Wrecking  of  the  West  Indies,"  Ninctccnili  Century,  July,  1897. 
f  A  reference  to  the  sub-title  of  Fronde's  "  English  in  the  West  Indies." 
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vate  that  one  market,  or  industrially  perish.    We  -shall  hear  a  lot,  no 
doubt,  about  improved  machinery  and  varied  industries.    The  answer 
is  simple.    Open  to  us  your-     National  Market "  and  West  India  will 
gladly  avail  herself  of  all  the  advantages  you  can  offer  ;  but,  if  you 
will  not,  go  your  way  in  peace,  and  leave  us  free  and  unhampered  to 
make  the  best  terms  we  can  with  our  relatives  and  friends  of  the  United 
States.    After  that,  the  best  course  for  the  Commission  to  pursue 
would  be  to  return  to  their  own  country,  go  in  solemn  procession  to 
Mr.  Froude's  tomb,  and  there  bury  out  of  sight  for  ever  the  bow  of 
Ulysses,  and  with  it  the  dreams  of  Empire  of   the  British  people 
whose  statesmen  know  the  wrong,  and  yet  dare  not  move  a  finger  to 
put  it  right ;  but  stand  idly  by  while  their  ignorant  masses,  baited  with 
the  sweets  of   protected  sugar,  and    blind  to  their  own  interests,, 
complacently  w^itness  not  merely  the  destruction  of  colonies,  and  of 
their  own  trade  and  industries,  but  of  that  Empire  to  which  land 
greed  impels  them  to  add,  but  which   no  sense  of  duty  or  right 
ever  prompts  them  to  improve  or  protect,  unless  actuated  by  some 
selfish  motive.    How  can  an  Empire  so  neglectfully  governed  long 
remain  knit  together  by  mere  sentiment  of  lo3'Tilty  which  is  warmed  by 
no  life-blood  from  the  central  heart  ?    Colonists  have  good  reason  to 
look  upon  British  colonial  policy  as  a  policy  of  expediency,  and  to 
ask  themselves  if  there  is  really  a  British  Empire  or  only  Britain  and 
her  appendages.   Barbados  is  such  a  small  and  insignihcant  appendage 
that  it  would  be  arrant  presumption  in  her  alone  to  ask  for  fair  play^ 
and,  even  if  strung  upon  a  single  string,  the  gems  of  the  Antilles  alto- 
gether w^ould  be  weak  and  voiceless  and  of  no  value  except  as  coaling 
stations  for  the  protection  of  an  Empire  which  does  not  include  them 
save  in  so  far  as  they  might  minister  to  its  protection.    But  when  the 
crv  for  fair  play  runs  from  West  to  East  and  far  away  to  Queensland,, 
British  statesmen  might  well  pause  and  reconsider  their  policy  of 
expediencv.    Nor  is  it  the  sugar  industry  alone  that  suffers  through 
British  apathy.     Newfoundland  too  groans  under  grave  and  acute 
difficulties  which  have  been  created  and  intensified  by  British  neglect. 
It  is  the  duty  of  British  statesmen  to  enlighten  their  people,  and  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  fact  that  a  policy  of  expediency  cannot  keep 
their  Empire  together  ;  that  sentiment  alone  is  a  weak  element  ;  and 
that  fair  and  free  trade  within  the  Empire  is  the  only  wa}^  of  promoting 
cohesion,  and  banishing  depression." 

The  Work  of  the  Commission. 

However,  these  feelings  of  doubt  and  suspicion  were  largely 
dispelled  when  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  scope  of  their 
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investigations  were  announced.  The  thorough  manner  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  Sir  Edward  Grey^  and  Sir  David  Barbour  executed 
their  commission  soon  created  confidence  that  the  West  Indies  would 
have  their  case  presented  to  the  Mother  Country  in  the  fullest  and 
fairest  light  possible.  The  Commissioners  spent  four  months  visiting 
all  the  chief  Colonies,  starting  their  cruise  round  the  islands  from 
British  Guiana  and  finishing  off  with  Jamaica.  The  searching  cross- 
examinations  to  which  the}^  put  the  various  officials,  planters,  parsons,, 
and  representatives  of  the  black  and  coolie  labouring  classes  in  each 
Colony  are  reprinted  in  the  voluminous  report  and  appendices,  and 
testify  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  w^ith  which  they  w^ent  through 
with  what  they  themselves  call  their    discouraging  task." 

How  far  does  their  Report  confirm  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

diagnosis? 

First,  as  to  the  facts. 

They  report  that  the  products  of  the  sugar-cane  still  form  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  West  Indian  exports  (excluding  Jamaica,  and  gold 
from  British  Guiana),  in  spite  of  prices  having  fallen  over  50  per  cent, 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  :  that  sugar  is  still  the  staple  on  which  the  West 
Indies  depend  :  that  the  industry  is  now  threatened  with  what  is 
practically  '^equivalent  to  extinction,"  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
that,  w^ith  its  extinction,  must  come  the  time  when  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  some,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  them,  to  provide,  without 
external  aid,  for  their  own  government  and  administration.  ' 

Secondly,  wliat  are  the  causes  of  this  deplorable  prospect  ? 
Increased  competition  all  the  world  over,  but,  in  a  special  degree 
the  competition  of  beet  sugar  produced  under  a  system  of  bounties." 

Thirdly,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  rehabilitation  of  the  sugar 
industry  is  the  only  one  that  would  completely  avert  the  dangers 
threatened."  The  abandonment  of  the  bounty  system  by  the  Con- 
tinental nations  would  be  the  best  immediate  remedy,  and  w^ould 
probablv  enable  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar-cane  cultivation  to  be 
carried  on  successfully." 

For  the  land  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  ;  the  planters  thoroughl3^ 
understand  their  business,  and  in  those  places  where  improved  processes 
of  manufacture  have  not  been  introduced,  it  is  due  not  to  lack  of 
initiative  and  enterprise,  but  to  the  paralysis  of  credit  and  confidence 
inflicted  by  the  bounties. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  three  consulting  physicians  called  in  by 
the  general  practitioner  have  unanimously  confirmed  him  in  his 
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diagnosis  of  the  case.  They  further  find  that  there  is  only  one  remedy 
which  can  adequately  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  viz.,  the  abolition 
of  the  bounty  system.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  Mother  Country 
under  special  moral  obligations  both  to  her  own  sons  over  sea  and  to 
the  negro  labouring  classes,  who  must  depend  for  generations  to  come 
on  the  presence  of  the  white  man  in  their  midst  to  prevent  their 
reversion,  at  best,  to  the  semi-barbarism  existing  in  our  Virgin  Islands, 
.at  worst,  to  the  savagery  of  Hayti,  but  she  has  also,  for  years  past, 
been  reaping  great  benefit  from  precisely  that  set  of  circumstances 
which  has  been  a  factor  in  bringing  the  West  Indies  to  the  verge  of 
serious  disaster." 

This  advantage  the  Commissioners,  in  one  sentence  w^hich  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  unanimously  and  emphatically  state  is 
too  dearly  purchased  by  the  injury  which  it  inflicts  on  a  limited  class, 
namely,  your  Majesty's  West  Indian  and  other  subjects  dependent  on 
the  sugar  industry." 

Again,  so  far,  so  good.  The  premises  are  clear  enough.  There 
would  seem  to  be  but  one  possible  conclusion,  viz.,  an  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  only  course  open  to  Government  is  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  non-intervention  hitherto  pursued,  and  to 
initiate  such  a  policy  of  "  active  intervention  "  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  the  bounties  as  is  hinted  at  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 9  last.  * 

But  here  we  come  to  a  halt.  Sir  Henry  Norman  alone  has  the 
courage  to  press  the  premises  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
unanimously  agreed  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Sir  David  Barbour  refuse  to  follow  their  chairman  in  advocating  a 
policy  of  ^'active  intervention,"  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  constitute 
a  "departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  that 
it  would  be  "  unwise  to  open  on  this  issue  so  large  a  controversy, 
which  may  possibly  spread  so  far,  and  lead  to  a  war  of  tariffs."  The 
arguments  which  they  bring  to  bear  against  a  policy  of  active  defence 
will  be  dealt  wdth  at  length  below.  Suftice  to  point  out  here 
that  in  fear  of  a  "war  of  tariffs,"  they  avowedly  advocate 
the  principles  of  surrender  and  repudiation — surrender  of  British 
interests  to  the  fiscal  attacks  of  foreign  Governments  and  repudiation 
of  the  Mother  Country's  obligations  to  her  "  Sons  of  the  Blood  "  over 
sea.  In  place  of  active  intervention  they  are  content  to  advise  a 
policy  which  leaves  the  foreiga  bounty  system  as  it  is,  and  thereby 
the  West  Indian  sugir  industry  to  its  fate  ;  a  policy  of  homoeopathic 
doles   and    loans,  which,   however   necessary  or  commendable  in 
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themselves,  aim  rather  at  alleviating  the  symptoms  than  reaching  the 
seat  of  the  disease  ;  a  policy,  in  short,  which  they  openly  confess  is 
irrelevant  as  a  remedy,  and,  even  as  a  palliative,  must  involve  years  of 
careful  experiment  and  costly  expenditure  (far  exceeding  the  half- 
million  sterling  which  they  specify),  even  if  the  partial  and  inadequate 
measure  of  success  to  which  they  limit  its  possibilities  is  to  be  achieved. 

Contrast  this  with  the  firm  policy  enunciated  lately  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  China.  The  door  is  to  be  kept  open  "  to 
British  trade  even  at  the  cost  of  war  "  with  Russia.  The  door  in  the 
case  of  China  is  the  door  to  a  neat  ml  market.  The  door  which  the 
West  Indies  demands  shall  be  kept  open  to  them  is  the  door  to  British 
markets  from  which  they  are  now  excluded  by  protected"  and 
"  bounty-fed  "  foreigners. 

The  Real  Importance  of  the  West  India 
Commission  Report. 

No  mistake  should  be  made,"  as  Mr.  Chisholm  has  pointed 
out,*  ^'as  to  the  reality  of  the  crisis  in  British  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indian  islands,  which  depend  to  so  large  an  extent  on  the  products  and 
exports  of  cane  sugar.    The  real  importance  of  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  lies  in  their  authoritative  statements  on  this 
head.    Ministers  and  economists  and  politicians  at  home  are  quite 
competent  to   decide  what   effect  must  be  produced   by  foreign 
bounties  ;  but  hitherto  there  has  been  a  disinclination  to  believe  that 
the  situation  in  the  West  Indies  was  as  grave  as  the  planters  (naturally 
prejudiced  witnesses)  declared.    It  was  always  open  to  the  disbeliever 
lo  allege  that  there  was  exaggeration  in  the  prophecies  of  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  sugar  estates.    It  was  hinted  that  v;hat  was  really 
wanted  was  a  better  system,  new  machinery,  and  a  lowering  of  the 
cost  of  production.    To  this  criticism  a  complete  and  final  answer  is 
now  given.  Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  economic  views  of  the 
Commissioners,  their  report  on  the  facts  cannot  be  impugned. 
They  have  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  made  elaborate  investigations 
on  the  spot,  and  in  the  Blue  Book  will  be  found  very  striking  separate 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  each  Colony.    A  gloomy  picture 
indeed  !    So  far  from  the  forebodings  being  exaggerated,  they  are 
entirely  vindicated  by  the  inquiry.    It  is  plain  that  in  this  part  of  our 
Colonial  Empire  we  are  face  to  face  with  ruin. 

See  "  The  Choice  for  the  Sugar  Consumer,"  by  H.  Chisholm,  in  the  November 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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This  point  has  been  well  emphasised  in  the  very  able  analysis 
which  appeared  in  the  monthly  Colonial  Chronicle  "  pages  of  the 
National  RcTiew  for  November,  under  the  heading 

PERISH  WEST  INDIA  ! 
We  regard  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the  W^est  India  Royal 
Commission  as  a  momentous  event,  because  it  brings  home  to  the 
British  people  in  an  authoritative  and  conclusive  form  the  grave  crisis 
of  which  we  have  all  heard,  but  which  in  the  multiplicity  of  other 
Imperial  questions  had  hitherto  failed  to  be  focussed  in  the  public 
mind.  Henceforward  there  will  be  no  cause  for  anyone  to  ignore  or 
misunderstand  the  peril  overhanging  our  West  India  possessions,  and 
if  they  are  finally  permitted  to  perish,  it  will  be  with  the 
cognizance  and  acquiescence  of  a  people  virho  proudly 
proclaim  their  inheritance  of  the  Imperial  instinct,  and  that 
they  are  animated  by  Imperial,  and  by  no  mere  insular, 
patriotism.  The  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  every 
corner  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  issues  at  stake  so  far  reaching, 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  setting  the  story  before  the  readers  of  this 
Review  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
-other  questions  which  have  loomed  larger  during  the  past  month. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS. 
"The  Report  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  one  respect ;  it  is  the 
joint  handiwork  of  three  Commissioners  as  competent  as  any  that  could 
have  been  selected,  and  on  those  points  upon  which  their  views  coincide 
— upon  all  the  findings  of  fact — ^no  serious  person  is  likely  to 
waste  his  time  trying  to  disturb  their  award.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  the 
Chairman,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  experienced  servants  of  the 
Crown.  Recently  he  filled  the  position  of  Governor  of  Queensland, 
having  previously  been  offered  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  w^hich,  very 
unfortunately  for  the  Indian  people,  he  declined.  He  has  adorned  high 
places  all  over  the  Empire,  and  is  as  capable  of  taking  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  its  interests  as  any  man  living.  The  second  Commissioner  is  Sir 
David  Barbour,  the  ablest  financier  whom  modern  India  has  produced. 
The  junior  member  of  the  Commission  is  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose 
success  as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  impartially 
recognised  by  his  colleagues  and  opponents. 

After  a  most  conscientious  investigation,  chiefly  conducted  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Commissioners  reply  to  these  various  inquiries,  in 
one  of  the  most  dismal  documents  we  ever  remember  to  have  read, 
it  will  doubtless  give  satisfaction  to  Lord  Farrer  and  his  friends, 
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because  it  records  the  ruin  of  another  group  of  producers  through  the 
artificial  cheapening  of  their  product,  which  is  the  avowed  objective 
of  latter-day  Cobdenites.    But  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen,  we 
believe,  will  read  this  record  of  a  great  industrial  collapse  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret,  dismay,  and  even  alarm,  not  untinged, 
perhaps,  with   shame   and  a  sense  of   humiliation.     That  a  once 
flourishing  community  should  have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  bankruptcy  while  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
ISmpire,  without  any  serious  effort  having  been  made  by  British 
statesmanship  to  save  it,  is  surely  a  grave  indictment  of  our  Imperial 
patriotism,  or   a  grievous  reflection  upon  our  governing  capacity. 
The  counter-charges  usually  made  against  Colonies  in  distress  are 
absent   from  this  report,   for   it   is   not   alleged   that   local  folly, 
extravagance,  or  maladminstration  are  responsible  for  the  catastrophe. 
Nor  is  it  due  to  want  of  enterprise,  or  skill,  or  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  conducted  the  industr}^ 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

The  Commissioners  close  their  Report  by  giving  the  Colonies  a 
good  character  as  producers.  "Your  Majesty's  possessions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  present  report  are  all  situated  within  the 
Tropics,  and  extend  from  British  Guiana  in  the  south-east  to  Jamaica 
in  the  north-west,  through  twenty  degrees  of  longitude  and  fifteen  of 
latitude.  .  .  .  The  Colonies  may,  as  a  whole,  be  described  as 
eminently  suited,  both  by  climate  and  soil,  for  the  growth  of 
special  tropical  products,  such  as  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  cofTee,  logwood, 
nutmegs,  and  various  descriptions  of  fruits  .  ,  .  bananas,  oranges, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  pine-apples."  There  is  "no  prospect  of  manufac- 
turing industries  being  established  on  any  considerable  scale,"  nor  is 
there  any  mineral  wealth  except  an  asphalte  lake  in  Trinidad  and  the 
recently  operated  gold  in  British  Guiana.  The  ability  of  the 
population  to  purchase  what  they  do  not  produce  depends  on  their 
being  able  to  find  a  profitable  foreign  market  for  the  things  they  do 
produce  ;  and  it  is  only  by  maintaining  their  export  trade  that 
they  can  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  "  cost  of  a 
civilised  OoYernment."  The  former  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies 
was  mainly  due  to  sugar  and  rum,  and  these  commodities  dwarfed 
every  competing  industry  ;  and,  though  since  the  depression  of  sugar 
set  in  the  export  of  fruit  and  cocoa  has  made  considerable  relative 
progress,  sugar  is  their  staple  industry,  and  its  decline  involves 
their  decUne,  and  its  final  ruin  will  involve  them  in  final  ruin. 
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THREATENED  DISTRESS. 

''  The  sugar-cane  industry  of  the  West  Indies  is  threatened  with 
sucli  reduction  in  the  immediate  future  as  may  not  in- 
some  of  the  Colonies  differ  very  greatly  from  extinction, " 

and  the  consequences  are  hkely  to  be  of  a  very  serious  character.'" 
The  immediate  result  would  be  a  great  want  of  employment 
for  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  rates  of  wages,  which  have  alreadv 
fallen,  would  in  all  probability  be  still  further  reduced.  The  public 
revenue  would  fail  oif,  and  the  Governments  of  some  of  your 
Majesty's  possessions  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  absolutely  necessary 
public  expenditure,  including  interest  on  debt,  whilst  additional 
outlay  would  have  to  be  incurred  in  providing  for  the  population  by 
emigration  or  otherwise,  and  the  general  standard  of  living  would  be 
reduced  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  every  Colony  which  is  largely- 
dependent  on  sugar.  .  .  .  The  present  condition  of  such  an  island 
as  Tobago*  illustrates  the  serious  character  of  the  economic  and 

Tobago  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Commissioners  as  giving  the  most  striking; 
instance  of  the  economic  and  administrative  collapse  which  has  already  over- 
taken some,  and  threatens  to  overtake  practically  all  the  West  Indian  Colonies  if  the 
staple  industry  is  allowed  to  perish. 

I  remember  asking  one  of  the  Commissioners  the  question,  which  is  in- 
directl}?-  answered  in  the  above  sentence.  This  was  before  Tobago  had  been 
visited.  Perhaps  Tobago  is  in  the  lowest  water  of  any,  but  there  is  really  not 
much  to  choose  between  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  the  Leeward  Islands 
generally. 

Tobago  is  governed  as  an  annexe  to  its  large  and  comparatively  prosperous- 
neighbour  Trinidad.  A  legend  states  that  Defoe  took  his  local  colouring  for 
"  Robinson  Crusoe "  from  the  descriptive  accounts  published  in  his  time  of  this 
island.  "  Crusoe's  Cave  "  is  pointed  out  to  visitors,  and  the  proximity  of  Tobago 
to  the  Venezuelan  coast  agrees  with  the  references  to  "  the  mainland "  in  the 
romance.    "  Man  Friday"  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Trinidad. 

However  this  may  be,  the  population  to-day  is  practically  confined  to  those  of^ 
Man  Friday's  colour.  In  an  island  nearly  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  inferior 
to  none  of  the  other  Antilles  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  productive  capacities, 
there  are  now  less  than  a  score  of  whites,  including  the  officials  !  The  stagnatioi^ 
and  squalor  of  the  negro  population  in  Tobago,  where  a  small  remnant  of  the  once 
flourishing  sugar  industry  still  lingers  on  under  a  miserable  metayer  system, 
shows  how  hopeless  it  is  to  expect  a  negro  population,  suddenly  left  stranded  by 
the  failure  of  the  industry  which  for  generations  has  afforded  them  their  means  of 
employment,  to  turn  their  hands  to  "  minor  industries  "  and  blossom  forthwith  into 
the  full  glories  of  "  peasant  proprietors."  The  experience  of  Jamaica  shows  that 
years  and  years  of  patient  effort  and  costly  expenditure  are  required  to. 
develop  in  the  negro  nature  these  qualities  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  thrift 
without  which  "peasant  proprietorship  "  becomes  merely  a  euphemism  for  "squalid 
squatting." 

In  parts  of  Dominica,  Antigua,  and  Tobago  I  saw  a  population  not  one  whit  less 
poverty  stricken,  not  one  whit  less  squalidly  clothed  and  squalidly  housed  than  that 
which  I  came  across  in  the  interior  of  Hayti,  the  "  Black  Republic  "  of  which  Sir 
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:administrative  problem  that  must  arise  in  your  Majesty's  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies  if  there  is  a  collapse  of  the  sugar  industry.  The 
exports  of  sugar  from  Tobago  have  already  decreased  very  much. 
The  resident  population  manages  to  live,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  is  driven,  permanently  or  temporarily,  to  other  islands  in 
search  of  work,  and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  more  revenue  than  is 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  on  the  cheapest 
and  simplest  form  of  government.  New  roads  cannot  be  made,  and 
even  those  that  already  exist  cannot  be  kept  in  proper  repair  out  of 
revenue." 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  so  indisputable,  and  the  inferences  from 
them  so  palpable,  that  when  stated  in  solemn  Blue  Bookese  they  raise 
a  melancholy  smile  : — 

"  The  remedies  which  may  be  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which 
we  have  shown  to  exist,  or  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  may  be  discussed 
.under  one  or  other  of  three  heads  : — • 

A.  The  restoration  of  the  sugar  industry  to  a  condition  in  which 
it  can  be  profitably  carried  on. 

B.  The  substitution  of  other  and  profitable  agricultural  industries 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

C.  The  adoption  of  subsidiary  measures  which  may  assist  in 
preventing  or  alleviating  the  strain  which  is  about  to  be  experienced 
by  the  Colonies  in  question,  such  as  greater  economy  in  public 
expenditure,  the  promotion  of  emigration  from  places  where  the 
population  is  excessive,  and,  generally,  the  encouragement  of  all 
measures  having  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  well-being  of  the 
population. 

Of  these  remedies  the  first  is  the  only  one  that  would 
completely  avert  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  your 
Majesty's  West    India  possessions.    Any  other  measures 

>that  might  be  adopted  could  only  be  slowly  applied,  and  must,  in  some 

Spencer  St.  John  has  given  us  such  a  ku-icl  picture,  iUustrating  the  extremest  type 
of  degeneracy  to  which  the  "  black  man "  when  left  to  his  own  devices  and 
removed  from  the  civilising  influence  of  "  white  rulers  "  could  descend. 

It  would  be  sad  enough  to  see  a  British  Colony  reduced  to  such  extremities 
even  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  game  of  economic  competition.  It  is  trebly 
■sad  when  one  reflects  that  the  chief  factor  in  its  ruin  has  been  the  "  abomination  "  of 
.the  bounties  which  the  supineness  of  the  Home  Government  has  not  dared  to 
ccheck. 

''Tell  de  good  Missis  Queen,  dear  Massa,  ob  de  drought  and  de  taxes  and 
about  de  sugar,"  a  miserable  group  of  natives  begged  of  me  as  I  was  leaving  the 
^luay.  If  we  cannot  save  them  from  the  first,  we  can  at  any  rate  help  them  in 
regard  to  the  last. 
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cases  at  least,  be  found  in  the  outcome  to  be  partial  and 
inadequate.  For  this  reason  we  propose  to  deal,  in  the  first  place^ 
with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  the  sugar 
industry  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  profitably  carried  on,  and 
subsequently  to  consider  the  remedies  and  palliatives  which  could  be 
adopted  in  case  of  a  failure  of  that  industry. 

HOW  REHABILITATE  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY? 

As  the  lowering  of  prices  has  been  aggravated  by  artificial  handi- 
work, it  is  hardly  surprising  to  learn  that  the  producers  of  cane-sugar 
in  the  West  Indies  naturally  feel  aggrieved  by  the  grant  of  bounties- 
on  beet-sugar,  and  their  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  their  produce 
could  successfully  compete  with  the  latter  if  the  composition  were 
carried  out  on  equal  terms.  They  are  anxious  that  the  bounty  system 
should  be  abandoned  by  foreign  Governments,  and  if  that  relief 
cannot  be  secured,  they  think  that  countervailing  duties  should  be 
imposed  on  beet-sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  of 
them  urge  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
bounty  system."*  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  major 
part  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  both  beet  and  cane  sugar  ;  consequently  the 
great  boon  to  the  consumer  "is  not  due  to  the  existence 
of  bounties,  and  would  not  foe  lost  if  they  were  abolished," 
and  they  add  that  "the  benefit  which  the  British  Empire 
as  a  whole  derives  from  any  lowering  of  the  price  of  sugar 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  bounty  system  is  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  injury  which  the  system  imposes  on  a 
limited  class,  namely,  your  Majesty's  West  Indian  and  other  subjects 
dependent  on  the  sugar  industry."  Consequently,  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesit^ition  in  saying  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounty 
system  is  an  object  at  which  your  Majesty's  Government 
should  aim,  if  they  should  see  their  way  to  securing  that  result,  and 
that  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end  is  worth  some 
sacrifice,  provided  always  that  such  sacrifice  would  be  really  effective, 
and  would  not  involve  evils  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  which  it  is 
desired  to  remove."  They  leave  this  matter  of  high  policy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Home  Government.    In  discussing  the  proposal  to 

*  It  is  obvious,  as  the  Select  Committee  reported  (see  above),  that  it  must.  It  is 
not  "  countervaihng  duties  on  beet  sugar  imported  "  which  are  urged,  but  penalties 
against  bounties,  very  different  thing.  See  below,  Effect  of  Anti-Bounty  Legislation 
on  Prices. 
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impose  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-feel  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  show  how  the  problem  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  such  action  on  the  West  Indian  industry  is  complicated  by  the 
variety  of  bounties  in  vogue  in  different  communities. 

A  LAME  CONCLUSION. 

The  report,  after  analysing  several  of  the  reasons  for  and  against 
recommending  countervailing  duties,  reaches  the  following  rather 
indeterminate  paragraph,  and  not  before  there  has  been  a  breach  in  the 
Commission  : — 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  the  loss  to 
the  British  consumer  that  would  result  from  any  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar  ;  the  inconvenience  to  trade  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties  ;  the  uncertainty  whether  any  such 
measiu'e  would  permanently  save  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  inexpediency  of  raising  questions  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  most  favoured-nation  clause,  w^hich  might  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  its  force  ;  and,  finally,  the  danger,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  departing  from  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be 
the  settled  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom — we  have  been  unable  to 
agree  in  a  recommendation  that  such  duties  should  be  imposed.  At 
the  same  time  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to  draw  attention  to  the 
precarious  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
very  serious  consequences  to  the  Colonies  which  must  result  from  a 
failure  of  that  industry,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  levy  of  counteF= 
vailing  duties  is  practically  the  only  remedy  pressed  upon  us 
by  the  witnesses  we  have  examined  which  rests  in  the  hands  of  your 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  does  not 
fully  accept  the  foregoing  arguments  with  regard  to  countervailing 
duties,  nor  does  he  agree  in  the  conclusion  not  to  recommend  the 
imposition  of  such  duties.  His  views  on  these  points  are  stated  at  the 
end  of  this  report." 

The  lame  inconsequence  of  the  Majority  Report  was  well  driven 
home  by  The  Saturday  Review  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  The  facts  being  established,  the  rest  of  the  report,  it  might  be  imagined, 
would  be  so  simple  that  it  would  write  Itself.  The  bounties  cause  the  depression  ; 
the  depression  is  ruining  our  Colonists  ;  it  will  be  permanent  unless  certain  foreign 
countries  can  be  induced  to  abandon  the  bounty  system  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Home 
Government,  which  is  responsible  for  the  foreign  relations  of  these  Colonies,  to 
protect  them  from  injustice  and  ruin  :  '  therefore  your  Commissioners  report  that 
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the  only  course  possible  is  to  impose  on  bounty-aided  sugar  brought  into  the 
United  Kingdom  countervailing  duties  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  bounty  that  has 
been  paid  upon  it  by  any  foreign  Government.'  The  immediate  abandonment  of 
the  foreign  bounties  would  follow,  and  the  Briton  would  get  his  sugar  and  his  jam 
and  his  rum  at  a  fair  competitive  price. 

"But  all  this  is  just  what  the  Commissioners,  or,  rather,  the  majority  of  them, 
do  not  report.  Terrorised  by  the  ghost  of  a  fifty-year-old  agitation,*  they  shy  at 
the  words  'countervailing  duties,'  and  hurriedly  assure  us  that  they  could  not 
think  of  '  departing  from  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  and  branch  off  into  a  few  feeble  irrelevancies 
about  roads  and  communications,  doles  and  loans,  peasant  proprietors,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  botanical  department.  In  fact,  they  wash  their  hands  of  these 
importunate  Colonies  with  the  comforting  assurance  that,  as  they  are  to  be  ruined, 
they  will  be  ruined  in  strictly  orthodox  fashion,  and  in  accordance  with  '  the  settled 
polic)^  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 

"We  have  stated  that  there  is  one  dissentient.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  to  his 
credit,  declines  to  be  frightened  by  bogies.  He  points  out  the  grave  danger  and 
the  ouly  possible  remedy,  and  adds  : — '  I  am  aware  that  I  am  advocating  a  measure 
which  is  sure  to  meet  with  severe  criticism  and  opposition  ;  but  I  feel  bound 
respectfully  to  submit  my  views,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  measure  except  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties  which  is  likely  to  save  a  considerable  group  of 
British  Colonies  from  serious  disaster,  or  prevent  obligations  falling  on  the  Mother 
Country  which  will  be  very  onerous  and  very  difficult  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.' 

"And  thus  the  matter  drops,  so  far  as  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  their  precious  facing-both-ways  report  are  concerned.  But  will  the  country 
be  content  to  allow  matters  to  rest  there  ?  Will  Parliament  be  content  ?  Will  Mr. 
Chamberlain — our  '  great  Colonial  Minister  ' — be  content  to  see  a  group  of  our 
Colonies  ruined  for  a  '  settled  policy'  ?  " 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

"  We  desire,"  the  Report  continues,  ^'  to  draw  attention  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  which,  in  our  opinion,  impose  a  special  and  an 
unusually  strong  obligation  upon  the  Home  Government. 

The  black  population  of  these  Colonies  was  originally  placed 
in  them  by  force  as  slaves  ;  the  race  was  kept  up  and  increased  under 
artificial  conditions  maintained  by  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government.  What  the  people  were  at  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  their  very  presence  in  the  Colonies  at  all,  w^ere  owing  to 
British  action,  or  to  the  action  of  other  European  nations,  for  the  results 
of  whose  policy  the  United  Kingdom  assumed  responsibility  on 
taking  possession  of  the  territories  in  question  ;  we  could  not,  by  the 
single  act  of  freeing  them,  divest  ourselves  of  responsibility  for 
their  future,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  outcome  of  the  past  and 

-  Even  more,  we  may  add,  by  the  ghost  of  the  ten-year  old  agitation  rc  the 
1888  Convention. 
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of  the  present.  For  generations  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
must  remain  dependent  upon  British  influence  for  good  government, 
and  generally  for  the  maintenance  of  the  progress  that  they  have  made 
hitherto.  We  cannot  abandon  them,  and  if  economic  conditions 
become  such  that  private  enterprise  and  the  profits  of  trade  and 
cultivation  cease  to  attract  white  men  to  the  Colonies,  or  to  keep 
them  there,  this  may  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  British 
Government  to  discharge  its  obligations,  but  will  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  force  of  them.  iWe  have  placed  the  labouring 
population  where  it  is,  and  created  for  it  the  conditions,  moral  and 
material,  under  which  it  exists,  and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
responsibility  for  its  future. 

There  is  also  another  consideration,  which  in  our  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  distress  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by 
the  population  ;  the  difficulty  in  which  some  of  them  are  already,  or 
may  soon  be  placed,  of  finding  a  livelihood  ;  the  still  more  certain 
difficulty  of  providing  for  their  government  and  education,  will  be  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  sugar  industry,  which  is  in  turn  partly  due  to  the 
protective  policy  of  other  countries  and  to  the  bounties  which  some  of 
them  grant  on  the  production  or  export  of  sugar.  To  some  extent,  at 
any  rate,  these  bounties  and  this  policy  have  made  sugar  cheaper 
outside  the  countries  in  question,  a  result  by  which  the  British 
consumer  has  gained  very  largely.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  unfair  to 
say*  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  West  Indies  is  due  to  any 
act  of  the  British  Government,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  British  people  have  been  reaping  great  benefit  from  precisely  that 
set  of  circumstances  which  has  been  a  factor  in  bringing  the  West 
Indies  to  the  verge  of  serious  disaster.  .  .  . 

In  our  opinion,  this  makes  it  impossible  for  your  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  a  narrow  view^  of  the  question,  and,  if  the  British 
people  not  only  have  gained,  but  continue  to  gain,  probablyt  more  than 
two  millions  sterling  yearly  from  the  cheapening  of  sugar  by  bounties, 
this  fact  is  a    strong   reason   why   they-  should   be   generous  in 

*  How  can  it  be  ''unfair"  to  say  that  the  British  Government  is  particcps 
criminis  f  Surely  the  s3'llogism  runs  : — Tlie  distress  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  sugar 
industry.  The  failure  of  the  sugar  industry  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  bounties. 
That  the  bounties  still  operate  is  due  to  the  British  Government.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  ''fairly"  argued  that  the  distress  is  largely  due  to  "an  act  of  omission"  of 
the  British  Government. 

-\  There  is  much  virtue  in  the  '  if  '  and  '  probably.'  See  below  for  chapter 
on  Prices. 
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discharging  the  obHgations*  of  the  Mother  Country  to  those  de- 
pendencies which  suffer  so  severely  from  the  operation  of  the  bounty 
system/' 

SIR  HENRY  NORMAN. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  Report  is  the  separate  memorandum  con- 
tributed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  (Sir  Henry  Norman), 
in  which  he  states  the  case  for  countervailing  duties.  The  Perish 
West  India"  School  will  not  look  at  it,  but  we  believe  it  will  read 
throughout  the  British  Empire  with  profound  interest  and  with  no 
little  approval.  It  is  a  very  strong  step  for  a  chairman  of  a  Commission 
to  dissociate  himself  from  his  colleagues  on  a  cardinal  matter  of  policy, 
but  no  one  will  venture  to  impugn  Sir  Henry  Norman's  motives. 
He  is  not  a  politician,  and  has  no  axe  of  his  own  to  grind.  He 
strikes  a  clear,  confident  note,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  dissentients,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  half- 
hearted  in  their  gingerly  repudiation  of  a  policy  of  counter- 
Yailing  duties,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  not  had  a  constituency  to  restrain  his  judgment,  the 
Commission  would  have  divided  differently. 

*  The  "  generous  "  discharge  of  these  obligations  is  to  take  the  form  of  the 
following  grants  in  aid,  according  to  the  Majority  Report  : — 

1.  A  grant  of  ;^27,ooo  a  year  for  ten  years. 

2.  A  grant  of  ;4 20,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

3.  Immediate  grants  of  X6o,ooo  and  ;^30,coo,  or  £90,000  in  all. 

4.  A  loan  of  ;^i20,ooo  to  Barbados  for  the  establishment  of  central  factories. 
The  first  three  items  are  intended  partly  to  allow  some  of  the  Colonies  to  start 

fair  by  clearing  oft-  pressing  liabilities,  partly  to  foster  minor  industries,  increase 
shipping  facilities,  make  roads,  &c,,  &c.,  proposals  commendable  enough,  as  may 
be,  as  items  in  a  general  policy  of  developing  our  waste  estate  of  Empire,  but  as 
remedies  confessedly  irrelevant. 

On  the  proposed  loan  to  Barbados,  Sir  James  Hay,  the  Governor,  made  some 
interesting  comments,  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Presiding  at  a  large  anti-bounty 
meeting,  he  insisted  on  the  futihty  of  any  such  scheme  of  relief  which  leaves  the 
bounties  untouched.  Were  the  foreign  bounties  to  be  raised  after  we  have 
adopted  the  central  factory  system,  I  conceive  our  position  would  be  almost  w'orse 
than  it  is  at  present ;  for  not  only  would  we  have  again  to  compete  unequally  with 
the  bounty-fed  products,  but  we  might  possibly  be  saddled  with  liabilities  we  could 
not  meet."  The  "  we,"  of  course,  ultimately  includes  the  British  taxpayers  who 
guarantee  the  loan.  Here  in  a  nutshell  in  the  case  against  the  Doles  and  Loans 
policy  as  a  pcnnanent  remedy.  The  bounties,  by  paralysing  the  credit  of  the 
industry  and  the  confidence  of  proprietors  and  capitaHsts,  have  prevented  the 
installation  of  modern  methods  in  the  smaller  islands.  The  Commissioners 
recommend  that  Parliament  should  step  in  with  public  funds  where  private 
capital  fears  to  tread  !  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  Barbadians  themselves  honestly 
looking  this  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  and  condemning  it  as  unsound. 


SIR  HENRY  NORMAN^S  STATEMENT. 


He  Agrees  with  his  Colleagues  in  their  Diagnosis. 

After  several  months  of  constant  and  cordial  co-operation  between 
my  two  colleagues  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  and  myself^ 
during  which  time  I  have  been  in  general  agreement  with  them  on 
the  questions  that  have  come  under  our  consideration,  I  much  regret 
to  have  to  record  that  I  cannot  concur  with  them  in  a  very  important 
conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  in  their  views  as  to  the  present 
condition  and  probable  future  of  the  sugar-producing  Colonies  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the  Report  underrates 
the  gravity  of  the  prospect.  I  also  most  fully  agree  w^ith  what  is  said 
in  the  Report  as  to  the  advantage  that  would  arise  from  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  system  of  bounties  on  the  export  of  beet  sugar  now  given 
by  several  nations,  and  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  grant  of  bounties 
by  this  country  on  sugar  produced  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

A  Snub  for  the  Doctrinaire  Politicians, 

I  also  agree  that  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  on  bounty-aided  sugar,  no  good  purpose  would  be  served 
by  attempting  to  discuss  the  matter  from  a  purely  theo- 
retical standpoint,  and  that  the  policy  of  imposing  such  duties 
can  best  be  decided  simply  with  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  and  the  probable  effects  of  such  action,  direct  or  indirect. 

Go  to  the  Root  of  the  Evil. 

'^Adopting  this  view,  I  differ  from  my  colleagues  in  their  objection 
to  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-aided  sugar 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  would  urge  that  duties 
should  be  levied  on  such  sugar  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
bounty  that  has  been  paid  on  it  by  any  for  sign  Government. 

I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  consideration  that  disadvan- 
tages and  inconveniences  may  arise  from  the  levy  of  such  duties,  as 
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stated  ill  the  Report,  nor  am  I  blind  to  the  possibiHty  that  coimter- 
vaihng  duties  may  fail  to  completely  restore  and  maintain  the  West 
Indian  sugar  industry,  and  I  admit  that  it  is  possible  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  duties  may  lead  to  some  retaliatory  measures  on  the 
part  of  other  countries. 

This  last  objection  is  one  on  the  force  of  which  I  am  not  comi- 
petent  to  give  an  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no  nation  which 
i^ives  bovmties  to  the  great  injury  of  our  trade  and  our  Colonies  can 
reasonably  complain,  or  have  ground  for  taking  retaliatory  action, 
merely  because  this  country  may  levy  a  duty  such  as  that  which  I 
advocate.  This  is,  however,  a  point  on  which  the  Government  has 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  which  I  do  not  possess. 

"  No  measure  brought  under  our  notice  seems  to  afford  such 
a  good  prospect  of  helping  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies  as 
the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties.  The  object  in  view  is  so 
important  as  to  justify  some  inconvenience  and  some  risk,  and,  after 
prolonged  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  think  that  without  counter- 
vailing duties  the  sugar  production  of  the  Colonies  in  question  must 
decline  rapidly,  and  perhaps  disappear,  except  for  the  purposes  of  local 
consumption. 

One  or  two  favourable  seasons  may  help  to  keep  the  industry 
;going,  but  little  more  than  this  can  be  hoped  for  without  counter- 
vailing duties.  Economy  of  production  and  manufacture  has  been 
earnestly  carried  out  in  some  Colonies  without  affecting  the  general 
result,  and  it  cannot  be  anticipated  that  much  more  can  be  done  in 
this  direction  ;  nor,  indeed,  has  large  outlay  or  improved  machinery 
or  attention  to  cultivation  led  to  profits  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
industry  in  the  face  of  the  bounties.  The  only  possible  remedy 
seems  to  be  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties. 

The  Real  Cause  of  the  West  Indian  Crisis. 

^Mt  is  not  only  the  actual  bounty  now  given  that  oppresses  the 
British  West  Indian  sugar  industry,  but  also  the  absolute  un- 
certainty as  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  in  the  future. 

The  Report  shows  that  the  amount  of  bounty  has  been  quite  recently 
raised  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  if,  by  extraordinary  economy  and 
good  fortune,  British  West  Indian  sugar  could  be  produced  at  a  smaller 
net  outlay  than  bounty-aided  beet  sugar,*  there  would,  in  such  an  event. 

Vide  the  fig-ures  quoted  in  the  Appendix  relating  to  comparative  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere. 
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probably  soon  be  an  increase  to  the  amount  of  bounty  which 
would  completely  neutralise  the  benefit  for  which  the  West  Indian 
producers  had  laboured. 

An  Alarming  Prospect. 

The  interests  that  are  affected  by  the  decline  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  West  Indies  are  of  a  momentous  character  ;  and  I  think  the 
British  public  hardly  realise  the  ruin  that  must  follow  a  collapse 
of  that  industry.  Such  a  collapse  would  seriously  affect  even  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  which  have  other  industries  to  fall  back  upon,  such  as 
Trinidad  and  Jamaica;  but  British  Guiana,  with  nearly  300,000  people, 
Barbados,  with  180,000,  and  all  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
excluding  Grenada  and  Dominica,  and  perhaps  Montserrat,  may  be 
said  to  have  nothing  to  export  except  the  products  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  inhabitants  of  those  Colonies  would,  therefore,  be  without 
the  means  of  purchasing  imported  articles  of  food,  or  of 
paying  taxes,  the  bulk  of  which  are  indeed  derived  from  Customs 
duties  levied  on  imports  or  from  excise.  The  planters  must  be  ruined  : 
many  others  who  have  drawn  incomes  from  sugar  properties  will  be 
seriously  affected  :  the  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  labouring  classes  will 
suffer  privation,  and  probably  become  discontented  and  restless,  and 
the  revenue  will  be  so  crippled  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  Government,  even  on  the  most  economical  scale,  in  any 
condition  at  all  approaching  to  efficiency.  Nor  will  it  be  practicable 
to  meet  obligations  for  interest  on  debt,  or  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  or  to  maintain  the  hospitals  and  schools,  or  to  pay  the  police 
force,  while  in  Guiana,  and  possibly  in  Trinidad,  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  the  repatriation  of  large  numbers  of  Indian  coolies,  to 
meet  the  cost  of  which  measure  funds  would  not  be  forthcoming. 
Already  some  of  these  Colonies  labour  under  a  deficit,  and  this  deficit 
is  probably  increasing. 

The  Futility  of  a  Policy  of  Palliatives. 

The  other  proposed  remedies  or  palliatives  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  no  sense  effective  substitutes  for  countervailing  duties. 

The  establishment  of  central  factories  in  certain  positions  may  be 
beneficial,  and  of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  better  canes  and 
improved  cultivation  and  manufacture,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
raise  capital  for  any  material  outlay,  and  Government  would  incur 
much  risk  in  making  advances  as  long  as  bounties  on  beet-sugar 
continue. 
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In  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  where  other  industries  than  that  of  the 
sugar-cane  have  taken  a  iirm  hold,  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  industry 
will  not  cause  all  the  misfortunes  that  may  be  expected  to  fall  on  those 
Colonies  whose  reliance  rests  solely  upon  the  production  of  sugar  with 
its  adjuncts  of  rum  and  molasses,  but  if  those  products  cease  to  be 
exported  there  will  be  much  distress,  and  the  resources  even  of  those 
two  islands  will  be  severely  taxed. 

In  Grenada,  where  sugar  has  ceased  to  be  grown  except  for  local 
consumption,  and  in  Dominica,  where  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
sugar  are  novv^  annually  produced  for  export,  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  may  lead  to  some  export  of  sugar  and  thus  confer  a 
benefit. 

I  think  the  tenor  of  the  evidence,  the  conclusions  of  the  Report 
and  the  paper  of  Dr.  Morris,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority 
on  West  Indian  production,  must  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  that  any  industry  or  industries  can,  within  any 
reasonable  time,  replace  sugar,  whether  as  affording  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  to  the  people,  or  as  enabling  revenue 
to  be  raised  to  maintain  the  administration.* 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  new  industries 
must  be  a  slow  and  gradual  process  dependent  on  the  voluntary  action 
of  a  people  who  are  not  famous  for  progress,  and  that  new  industries 
require  some  capital  which  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  a  large 
sum,  and  that  some  of  these  industries  may  easily  be  overdone  and 
not  be  remunerative.  Already  ui  St.  Vincent  an  increased  production 
of  arrowroot  has  caused  the  price  of  that  article  to  be  barely  remunera- 
tive, and  in  Grenada  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  formerly  obtained  for 
cocoa  is  very  discouraging. 

"  Even  if  these  alternative  industries  succeed  in  course  of 
lime,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  will  completely  replace  sugar, 
or  that  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  anything  like  the  present 
revenue  or  to  maintain  the  existing  population,  taking  all  the 
Colonies  together,  in  a  condition  of  ordinary  comfort.  In 
Barbados,  indeed,  it  seems  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  raising 
sufficient  provisions  to  support  the  people,  v\'ho  average  more  than 
i,ioo  to  the  square  mile,  even  although  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  supply  of  fish  during  several  months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  difficult 

Both  in  the  case  of  cocoa  and  coffee,  the  two  major  "minor  industries,"  so  to 
■speak,  it  is  not  till  some  years  after  planting  that  the  trees  come  into  bearing.  The 
labour  directly  employed  is  not  one-fifth  that  indirectly  employed  (engineers, 
blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  Sec),  not  one-tenth  of  that  required  on  a  sugar 
estate. 
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to  know  how  the  people  could  earn  mone}'  to  pay  for  imported 
food. 

No  doubt  it  is  most  important  to  push  forward  other  industries, 
and  thus  relieve  the  people  from  a  dependence  on  one  production 
only,  and  I  most  heartily  support  the  proposals  made  which  have  this 
-end  in  view,  as  detailed  in  the  Report,  but  I  also  think  it  is  essential 
to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  sugar  industry  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given. 

The  Cost  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  countervailmg  duties  are  levied,  and 
have  the  desired  effect,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  sugar  than  they  do  at  present,  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound,*  but  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  for  many  years  purchasing  sugar  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  that  which  prevails  in  other  European  countries,  and 
that  while  they  have  enjoyed  this  advantage  their  West  Indian  fellow 
subjects  have  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  owing  to  their  not 
obtaining  a  remunerative  price  for  their  sugar.  It  would  also,  as 
suggested  in  the  Report,  be  possible  to  apply  the  duties  raised  on 
bounty-aided  beet  sugar  to  purposes  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
those  classes  which  would  be  most  likely  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  inconvenience  to  the  Customs  Department  of  having  to  levy 
duties  on  sugar  which  would  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  country 
from  w^hich  the  bounty-aided  sugar  came,  and  which  might  have  to  be 
altered  from  time  to  time,  would  be  considerable,  but  should  hardly 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so  important 
in  itself,  and  which  it  may  be  hoped  would  go  some  way  towards 
bringing  about  the  abolition  of  the  bounties. 

*^  It  is  possible  that  if  countervailing  duties  are  levied  in  this 
country,  India  and  some  of  the  Colonies  might  desire  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Mother  Country.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  not  be  hindered  from  doing  so  if  they  were  convinced 

Sec  below  for  the  effect  of  countervailing  duties  on  price.  Sir  Henry 
Norman's  unfortunate  slip  in  referring  to  a  possible  increase  of  ^d.  per  lb.  has 
given  his  opponents  a  weapon  which  they  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of. 
Any  such  rise  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The  price  of  sugar  was  bound, 
owing  to  market  considerations,  to  rise  from  the  prices  current  in  August  (when 
Sir  Henry  Norman  wrote) — in  fact,  has  risen.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  imposition  of  "  countervailing  duties,"  which  are  not  duties  on  imports  but 
penalties  against  bounties,  could  raise  the  average  price  for  the  next  ten  years  above 
that  cf  the  last  ten  years. 
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that  the  levy  of  such  duties  would  he  to  their  material  advantage,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  treaty  obligations  now^  in  existence 
which  would  prevent  the  imposition  of  such  duties  here  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Empire,  though  some  previous  notice,  no  doubt,  would  be 
proper  before  the  duties  were  actually  levied. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  advocating  a  measure  which  is  sure  to  meet 
with  severe  criticism  and  opposition,  but  I  feel  bound  respectfully  to 
submit  my  views,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  measure  except  the  imposi- 
tion of  countervailing  duties  which  is  likely  to  save  a  considerable 
group  of  British  Colonies  from  serious  disaster,  or  prevent  obligations 
falling  on  the  Mother  Country  which  will  be  very  onerous*  and  very 
difficult  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

(Signed)       H.  W.  NORMAN." 

25///.  August,  1897. 

See  below  for  estimate  of  these  "  very  onerous  obligations which  the  failure 
of  the  staple  industry  will  entail  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 


PART  V. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  BOUNTIES  AND  ANTLBOUNTY 
LEGISLATION  ON  PRICES. 

It  has  been  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  real  value  of  the  West 
India  Commission  Report  lies  in  its  authoritative  statements  of  fact. 
As  a  Commission  of  Investigation  its  work  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  except  on  one  point.  That  point  is  price.  And  on  that  one 
point  rests  the  answer  to  the  main  problem,  what  is  the  Remedy  ? 

The  problem  of  prices  the  Royal  Commissioners  declare  to  be 
insoluble.    The  effect  of  foreign  bounties  on  prices  in  the  past,  the 
probable  effect  of  countervailing  those  bounties  on  prices  in  the  future, 
they  distinctly  state  cannot  be  calculated.      From  what  we  have  just 
stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
Section  68.     late  the  exact  amount  of  the  fall  in  price  which  is  due 
to  the  grant  of  bounties,  and  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  .to   attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  fall  in  price,  of 
unknown  amount,  would  be  counteracted  by  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties. 

Contradictory  Statements. 

It  is  owing  to  this  difficulty  that  so  much  confusion  has  arisen,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  but  in  those  of  ninty-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  who  have  rushed  into  print  and  discussed 
the  economic  and  political  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  counter- 
vailing foreign  State  bounties  by  equivalent  duties.  So  great,  in 
fact,  is  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
that  we  find  a  constant  recurrence  of  absolutely  contradictory  assump- 
tions.   In  the  same  breath  they  declare  that — 

"  A  rise  in  price,  such  as  might  "  There   are  certain  further  objec- 

reasonably   be    anticipated    from   the  tions  to  the  imposition  of  countervaiHng 

imposition    of    countervailing    duties,  duties,   viz.,   the   loss    to   the  British 

would  not  place  the  West  Indian  sugar  consumer  that  would  result  from  any 
industry  in  a  satisfactory  position."    In  '    rise  in  the  price  of  sugar/' 

other  words,  that  the  rise  of  price  would  In  other  words,  the  rise  in  price  would 

be   so  small  as  to  make  no  material  be  so  great  as  to  cause  material  differ- 

difference  to  the  producers,  ence  to  the  consumer. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  rise  cannot  be  at  once  so  small  as  not  to 
benefit  the  West  Indian  producer,  and  so  great  as  to  seriously  injure 
the  British  consumer. 

Sections  53,  54.        Again,  in  two  succeeding  clauses  they  state  that — 

"  Even  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  "  The  aboHtion  of  the  bounty  system 

system  would  probably  fail  to  restore  on  the  Continent  would  render  it 
the  industry  to  a  condition  of  permanent  possible,  under  present  conditions,  to 
prosperity."  (Who,  by  the  way,  would  maintain  profitably  a  large  proportion 
venture  to  prophesy  the  "  permanent  of  the  present  area  of  sugar-cane  culti- 
prosperity"  of  any  single  industry  under  vation." 
the  sun  ?) 

Yet  again,  after  stating  that — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  The  British  consumer  "  continues 

exact  amount  of  the  fall  in  price,"  they  to  gain  probably  more  than  two  millions 

do  not  hesitate  to  figure  out  the  amount  yearly  from  the  cheapening  of  sugar  by 

by  assuming  that  the  bounties." 

Lastly,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  Sir  Henry  Norman  tells  us 
that  by  countervailing"  bounties  we  may  perhaps  have  to  pay  six 
millions  sterling  more  per  annum  for  our  sugar  ! 

How,  then,  has  this  confusion  arisen  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
Commissioners  have  failed  to  tackle  satisfactorily  the  one  problem 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  ?  I  can  find  but  one 
answer,  viz.,  that  they  have  never  clearly  defined  what  they  mean  by 
price." 

Before  considering  what  has  been  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  legislation  on  the  price  of  a  commodity,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  normal "  price,  from  which  to  start,  and  by  which 
to  compare.  I  can  find  no  such  definition  throughout  the  Report. 
It  is  useless  in  the  case  of  a  commodity  like  sugar  to  take  the  price 
of  this  or  that  month,  or  this  or  that  year.  The  only  reliable  method 
is  to  work  out  the  average  price  for  a  number  of  years. 

Prices  in  the  Past. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Bateman's  figures  published  in  the  Report,  show- 
ing the  average  prices  at  which  refined  and  unrefined  sugars  have  been 
imported  in  the  past,  starting  from  1884.  1884  was  the  year  of  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  The  price  fell  far  below  the  cost  of 
production,  with  the  natural  results — a  reduced  production  and  a 

subsequent  rise. 

In  1884  sugar  fell  to  los.  3d.  per  cwt.,  and  rose  to  i6s.  9d. 
1886  „         los.  3d.  „  „  i6s.  od. 

1889  sugar  rose  to  28s.  3d.  per  cwt.,  and  fell  to  iis.  6d. 
1893  19s.  od.  „  „  i2s.  4d. 

1896  „         I2S.  9d.  „  „  8s.  lod. 

No  less  than  five  violent  fluctuations  in  thirteen  .years  ! 
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These  figures  will,  at  any  rate,  show  the  necessity  of  accurately 
defining  what  you  mean  by  prices  before  you  begin  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  past  or  future  Bounty  or  Anti-bounty  legislation  on  price. 

The  average  price  of  sugar  for  the  thirteen  years  1884 — 1896,  as 
worked  out  from  Mr.  Bateman's  figures,  is  as  follows  : — 

Refined    ...    i7*i9  shillings  per  cwt. 

Unrefined   ...       ...    i2'94  „ 

Here  then  we  have  a  basis  to  work  on,  and  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  a    rise  "  or  fall." 

The  Alleged  Gain  to  the  Consumer. 

What  then  is  the  cost  of  production  ?  The  cost  of  production 
both  of  raw  and  refined  has  been  reduced  so  enormously  of  late  years 
that  sugar  can  now  be  produced  in  Germany  at  about  £10  per  ton, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  at  about  £()  per  ton.*  Now  the  bounty-fed 
producer  does  not  give  away  any  of  his  bounty  to  the  consumer, 
except  when  prices  fall  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  fact  that  sugar  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  from  ^^'3  to  per  ton 
less  than  the  average  price  of  the  last  ten  years  goes  very  far  to 
vitiate  the  assumption  that  there  has  been  any  material  advantage  to 
the  British  consumer  from  the  operation  of  the  bounties  ?  The  only 
benefit  w^hich  can  have  accrued  during  this  period  to  the  British 
consumer  from  the  bounty  system  is  indirectly  through  the  stimulus 
given  both  to  improvements  in  manufacture  and  to  increased 
production.  But  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  production  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  caused  a  series  of  violent  fluctuations,  so  that  the  net  gain 
to  the  consumer  in  the  long  run  over  an  average  of  years,  from 
periodical  low  prices  caused  by  periodical  over-production,  may  well 
have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  corresponding  cycles  of 
high  prices,  such  as  we  have  seen  prevailed  in  1886,  1889,  1893,  and 

The  immense  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  last  twenty  years  has,  of  course, 
heen  due  primarily  to  improved  processes  of  manufacture.  Any  large  further  fall 
on  this  account  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Where  modern  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced there  is  now  not  much  scope  for  improved  methods  either  in  beet  or  cane 
sugar  production,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  scope  for 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  which  will  not  also  be  available  in  the 
case  of  cane.  Any  improvements  in  machinery  would  be  as  appHcable  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  The  improvements  in  the  past  have  been  of  a  nature  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  by  pounds  per  ton.  In  the  future  it  will  be  by  shillings.  It  is 
only  recently  that  the  seed  of  the  cane  was  discovered,  and  experiments  have  been 
and  are  being  steadily  carried  on  to  improve  the  varieties  by  selection.  The  sugar 
beet  has  already  been  enormously  improve  d  in  this  direction,  probably  as  much  as 
it  ever  will  be.  In  this  respect  cane  may  reasonabl}^  count  on  a  prospective  advan- 
tage over  its  rival  in  coming  years. 
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1896,  and  such  (as  we  shall  show  below)  is  now  probable  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Real  Gain  to  the  Consumer. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  benefited 
enormously  by  the  operation  of  the  bounties,  if  a  balance  were  struck 
between  the  gains  and  losses  entailed  by  their  direct  and  indirect 
effects  calculated  over  the  thirty  odd  years  during  which  they  have  been 
in  operation,  cannot  for  one  moment  be  questioned.  Quite  apart  from 
their  effect  in  stimulating  production  and  accelerating  the  march  of 
improvements  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  the  sugar  consumers 
of  the  world  owe  to  the  bounties  the  opening  up  of  an  entirely  new 
area  of  supply.  In  the  pre-bounty  period  the  world  relied  almost 
entirely  for  its  supply  of  sugar  on  the  cane-growing  tropical  zone.  It 
was  then  thought  impossible,  even  by  so  competent  an  authority  as. 
Baron  Liebig,  that  beet  could  ever  compete  as  a  sugar-producing 
vegetable  with  cane.  To-day,  beet  supplies  60  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
consumption  of  sugar.*  Science,  aided  by  the  fostering  protection  of 
the  bounties,  has  enabled  the  sugar-vegetable  of  the  Temperate  to- 
compete  on  practically  equal  terms  with  that  of  the  Tropics. 

In  this  respect,  the  action  of  the  bounties  in  opening  up  a  fresh 
source  of  supply  for  one  of  man's  chief  articles  of  consumption  has 
been  undoubtedly  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  they  have  rendered  this 
service  in  the  past  they  will  be  equally  serviceable  in  the  future. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  as  I  have  shown,  whether  in 
the  immediate  past  their  action  has  not  been  to  contract  rather  than, 
to  widen  the  area  of  supply.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  will  be  their 
effect  in  the  future.  Now  that  beet  is  in  a  position  to  compete- 
practically  on  equal  terms  with  cane  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  all 
the  good  that  bounties  could  do  has  been  done.  The  only  effect  of  a 
continuance  of  the  bounties  must  be  to  tend  to  enable  beet,  thus 
artificially  protected,  to  kill  out  the  competition  of  cane.  Mankind,  as 
consumers,  can  gain  no  benefit  from  such  a  tendency,  certainly  not  the 
Britisher,  who  besides  being  a  consumer,  is  also  responsible,  in  the 
long  run,  for  the  liabilities  of  his  sugar-producing  Colonies. 

Prices  in  the  Past. 

Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  question  of  prices.  It  is 
worth  while  to  follow  more  exactly  the  prices  of  the  immediate  past. 
Here  is  the  position  of  the  sugar  industry  in  a  nutshell,  according 
to  the  most   authoritative   statistics.       Prices   for   beet   sugar  in 
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1893  averaged  14s.  4d.  per  cwt.  This  comparatively  high  price 
stimulated  an  enormous  beet  crop  in  1894-5,  4,800,000  tons  against 
3,889,000  tons  of  the  previous  year,  thus  for  a  time  flooding  the  world 
with  sugar.  The  price  in  1894  fell  to  an  average  of  iis.  3d.,  but  the 
price  from  October,  1894,  to  April,  1895,  which  is  the  period  when 
beet  contracts  are  made,  while  the  crop  is  sown  between  March  and 
May,  ranged  from  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  3d.  There  was  a  marked  reduction  of 
crop  in  1895-6. 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  small  beet  crop  was  sow^n 
prices  began  to  rise,  and  went  up  steadily  from  May,  1895,  to  April, 
1896,  the  price  between  January  and  April,  1896,  ranging  from  12s.  3d. 
io  i2s.  6d.  Under  the  influences  of  these  prices  another  large  crop 
was  put  in,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  ascertained  prices  began  to  fall, 
and  fell  steadily.  By  October,  1896,  the  price  was  down  to  9s.,  and  is 
now  8s.  6d.  (November  9,  1897).* 

"The  crop  for  1896-7  eventually  produced  4,918,000  tons.  The 
price  for  the  last  tw^elve  months  has  been  stationary  at  an  average  of 
Ss.  9d.,  and  there  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  sowings  of  beet, 
which  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  peculiar  legislation  of 
Germany,  which  penalises  any  factory  which  reduces  its  output.  The 
crop  1897-8,  which  is  now  commencing,  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
4,646,000  tons  to  4,925,000  tons. 


This  short  history  appears  to  me  to  show  that  at  present  prices 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  diminish  production,  even  with  the 
existing  bounties.  On  looking  over  the  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
1893  to  1896  prices  were  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  that,  although 
in  1896  prices  were  £1  per  ton  higher  than  now,  the  production  was 
insufficient  for  the  consumption. 

"  Can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  at  the  present  prices  the  con- 
sumption of  the  world,  which  increases  on  the  average  by  250,000  tons 
annually,  will  be  produced  ?  I  think  not.  Again,  let  me  point  out  that 
so  badly  was  the  sugar  production  of  Germany  doing  in  1895,  that  the 
Government  of  that  country  considered  it  necessary,  in  order  to  safe- 
guard its  industry,  to  double  the  bounties.  The  price  plus  the  bounty 
is  now  no  higher  than  it  was  then  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned. 


Prices  in  tlie  Future. 


Thus  :— 

Present  price  

Add  the  present  bounty 


8s.  6d.       Price  in  1895  

IS.  3d.       Add  the  then  bounty 


9s.  5d. 
7id. 


Total   9s.  9d.  Total   los.  okl. 

*  Since  this  was  written  prices  have  again  risen  to  9s.  3d. 
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If  they  were  doing  badly  in  J895  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be 
doing  well  now,  unless  cost  of  production  has  diminished,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  is  the  case.  So  convinced  were  the 
Governments  of  Austria  and  France  that  the  effect  of  the  German 
legislation  would  be  to  further  depress  the  price  of  sugar,  that  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  about  double  their  bounties." 

From  the  preceding  facts  and  figures  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  have,  bounties  or  no  bounties,  countervailing 
duties  or  no  countervailing  duties,  a  rise  in  price  to  balance  the  low 
prices  of  1897.  It  is  practically  certain  that  the  average  price  for  the 
ten  years  1 898-1908  will  show  a  margin  of  profit,  just  as  the  average 
for  1 884- 1 896  has,  over  the  cost  of  production.  The  present  price 
(8s,  6d.)  is  not  an  average  or  a  normal  price,  and  the  future 
requirements  of  the  world  will  not  be  supplied  at  that  price.  The 
present  production  is,  in  fact,  less  than  the  consumption  ;  it  has  been 
less  than  the  consumption  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  will 
probably  be  appreciably  less  during  the  coming  twelve  months,  as 
pointed  out  above.  Even  with  the  bounties  a  less  area  of  beet 
was  sown  last  year  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  area 
of  cane  will  also  be  slightly  less.  In  consequence  of  a  favour- 
able season,  taking  it  all  round,  for  beet  and  cane,  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  supply  for  the  coming  year,  but  there 
will  be  the  normal  increase  of  consumption  of  about  250,000  tons 
annually,  and  this  will  result  in  the  stocks  of  the  world  being  reduced 
at  the  1898-9  crop  to  a  reasonable  figure.  At  present  (November  9), 
beet  sugar  for  delivery  in  November  can  be  bought  for  8s.  6d.,  and  the 
price  for  next  June  delivery  is  9s.  This  shows  clearly  the  market 
view.  Neither  cane  nor  beet  will  increase  in  production  either  at 
8s,  6d.  or  9s." 

How  the  Bounties  are  Strangling  the  West  Indies. 

How^  is  it,  then,  that  the  foreign  bounties,  if  their  effect  on  prices 
taken  on  the  average  over  a  number  of  years  has  not  been  to  annihi- 
late the  margin  of  profit,  have  caused  so  much  distress  ?  How  is  it 
that  the  foreign  bounties  are  threatening  the  existence  of  both  the 
British  Colonial  raw  sugar  industry  and  the  British  home  refining, 
industry  ?    That  they  are  doing  so  is  only  too  evident. 

Let  us,  first,  take  the  case  of  the  West  Indies.  The  causa  mali  is 
the  same  in  both  cases  ;  its  ultimate  result  is  the  same  ;  but  the 
method  of  its  operation  is  not  identical.  The  bounties  are 
destroying  the  West  Indies  because  they  have  destroyed 
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their  credit*  This  is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Henry  Norman  in  the  Report,  and  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Liverpool.  With  this  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  it  in 
the  shape  of  the  variable  and  unknown  quantity  of  the  bounties  from 
year  to  year,  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  has  been  completely  para- 
lysed. Its  credit  has  been  gradually  dwindling  until  to-day  it  is  absolutely 
////.  In  Sir  Henry  Norman's  words,  It  is  not  only  the  actual  bounty 
now  given  that  oppresses  the  British  West  Indian  sugar  industry,  but 
also  the  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  in  the 
future.  The  Report  shows  that  the  amount  of  bounty  has  been  quite 
recently  raised  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  if,  by  extraordinary 
economy  and  good  fortune,  the  British  West  Indian  sugar  could  be 
produced  at  a  srnaller  net  outlay  than  bounty-aided  beet  sugar,  there 
would  in  such  an  event  probably  soon  be  an  increase  to  the  amount  of 
the  bounty,  which  would  completely  neutralise  the  benefit  for  which 
the  West  Indian  producers  had  laboured." 

''Their  Credit  is  Nil." 

What  wonder  under  these  circumstances  that  capitalists  have 
fought  shy,  that  mortgagees  have  foreclosed,  and  that  the  West  Indies 
have  stunk  "  in  the  nostrils  of  financiers  generally  ?  Against  the  long 
purse  of  governments,  individuals  cannot  compete.  An  industry  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  financial  or  political  needs  and  caprices  of  foreign 
Governments,  especially  an  industry  in  a  state  of  transition,  cannot 
possibly  withstand  the  attacks  of  foreign  exchequers,  and  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  in  the  march  of  industrial  improvement.  The  sugar 
industry  is  one  that  nowadays  can  only  be  carried  on  profitably  on  a 
huge  scale  in  immense  "  central  factories  "  or  ^'  usines,"  manufacturing 
the  produce  of  immense  areas  of  beet  or  cane.  This  bounty  trouble 
has  come  on  the  West  Indian  industry  just  at  the  time  when  it  was 
passing  from  old-fashioned  to  modern  methods.  Until  the  publication 
of  the  recent  Report,  it  was  a  commonplace  of  uninformed  English 
criticism  to  allege  that  the  depression  in  the  West  Indies  was  due  to 
imperfect  and  obsolete  processes  of  manufacture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  finds  exemplified  in  the  West  Indies  almost  every  phase  of 
development,  from  that  of  the  tiny  wind-mill-driven  factory  of  a 
hundred  acre  estate  in  Barbados,  content  to  produce  its  hundred  tons 
of  low  grade  muscovado  in  the  year,  to  that  of  the  immense  Demerara 
and  Trinidad  usines,  equipped  with  the  finest  machinery  that  science  and 
capital  can  furnish,  handling  their  thousands  of  tons  of  cane  and  turning 
out  their  hundreds  of  tons  of  high-grade  crystals  in  the  week.  The 
conditions  of  manufacture  are  found  to  vary,  as  in  every  other  industry 
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under  the  sun,  inversely  with  the  natural  advantages  incidental  to  the 
industry  in  each  locality.  The  planters  of  Barbados  and  Antigua  know 
w^ell  that  they  are  behind  the  times.  They  know  well  also  the  obvious 
remedy.  But  with  their  industry  at  the  mercy  of  the  action  of  foreign 
Governments  what  is  the  inducement  and  where  is  the  credit  to  effect 
the  necessary  improvements  ?  Again,  we  find  the  bounty  system  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  the  primary  cause  of  the  paralysis  to-day, 
as  it  is  of  the  threatened  extinction  to-morrow,  of  the  whole 
industry  under  whatever  conditions  it  may  be  carried  on."* 
Old-fashioned  methods  have  survived  in  Barbados  and  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  because  their  ''natural  advantages,"  especially  in 
the  supply  of  labour,  are  greater ;  modern  methods  have  super- 
seded them  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  Half  way,  industrially 
speaking,  between  these  two  extremes  are  a  number  of  sugar- 
producing  estates  found  scattered  throughout  the  islands.  Financially 
speaking,  they  all  stand  on  the  same  dead  level,  tottering  towards 
bankruptcy.  The  installation  of  modern  plant  and  up-to-date 
machinery  requires  capital  measured  not  by  thousands  but  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  so  many 
of  the  small  old-fashioned  estates  still  survive,  but  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  so  many  millions  should  have  been  found  in  the  last 
twenty  years  to  secure  up-to-date  methods  of  production  at  all.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  indomitable  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  which  English  capitalists  and 
English  colonists  have  shown  at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  Hoping 
against  hope  that  at  some  remote  period  an  alteration  might  take  place 
in  the  system  of  bounties,  or  that  the  assurances  of  political  economists 
would  come  true,  that  the  bounties  must  in  the  long  run  "  fall  of  their 
own  weight,"  they  have  gone  on  year  after  year  expending  their  capital 
on  improvements,  experimentalising  in  alternative  industries,  reducing 
staff  salaries,  cutting  down  wages  to  a  minimum,  economising  and 
paring  at  every  point,  until,  with  this  last  turn  of  the  bounty  screw, 
the  limit  of  endurance  has  been  reached.  Each  succeeding  wave  of 
depression  has  claimed  its  victims,  and  added  to  the  acreage  of 
abandoned  estates.  Three-fourths  of  those  who  survive  to-day  will  be 
claimed  as  the  next  batch  of  victims  when  the  next  wave  comes,  unless 
the  bounties  are  abolished  in  the  meantime.  With  the  abolition  of 
bounties  will  be  restored  Free  Trade,  and  with  Free  Trade  will  be 
restored  that  credit  and  confidence  without  which  no  industry  can 
hold  its  own  in  the  fierce  stress  of  modern  competition. 

"  The  Wrecking  of  the  West  Indies,"  Nineteenth  Century,  July. 
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PART  VI. 


HOW  BOUNTIES  HAVE  STRANGLED  THE 
BRITISH  REFINING  INDUSTRY. 

(Viilc  Coloured  Chart.) 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  bounties  on  our  Colonies  and  Colonial 
raw  sugar  industries  have  been  well  advertised  by  the  Report 
of  the  recent  Royal  Commission.  Their  equally  disastrous  effects 
on  the  British  home  refining  industry  are  less  well  known.  The 
Coloured  Chart  printed  herewith  shows  but  too  clearly  its  rapid 
progress  on  the  road  to  ruin.  One  by  one  the  refineries  of  London, 
Lancashire,  Greenock,  and  Bristol  have  closed  their  doors,  vanquished 
in  the  unequal  struggle  against  foreign  Exchequers. 

In  the  interest  of  the  British  consumer  ?  So  some  have  argued. 
With  what  truth  is  pointed  out  below. 

A  recent  article  in  TIic  Pall  Mall  Gazette  puts  the  main  facts 

pointedly  and  clearly. 

The  Belgian  Government,  according  to  the  telegrams,  is  about  to  invite  an 
International  Conference  to  consider  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties.  Now,  it 
seems  a  little  hard  that,  amid  all  the  beating  of  drums  and  braying  of  trumpets 
about  the  piteous  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  the  cry  of  the 
unfortunate  British  sugar  refiner  sliould  not  be  heard.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fashionable 
prevalence  of  the  Imperial  idea  as  much  as  anything  else  that  has  directed  public 
attention  exclusively  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  bounty  system  upon  the  staple 
trade  of  our  island  colonies.  But  charity  begins,  or  ought  to  begin,  at  home,  and 
I  venture  to  set  forth  the  equally  disastrous  results  of  unfair  competition  to  an 
important  British  industry. 

Facts  and  Figures, 

"A  very  few  facts  and  figures  will  suffice  to  make  clear  the  serious  and  progressive 
decline  of  sugar-refining  in  this  country. 

In  1884,  842,778  tons  of  refined  sugar  were  produced  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, or,  roughly,  84  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1896  the  production  had  fallen  to  631,797  tons,  or  only  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  consumption."^ 

*  In  1897  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  17,986  tons  ; 
the  imports  of  foreign  refined,  by  52,760  tons  ;  the  imports  of  raw  cane  decreased  bv 
136,978  tons. 
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Refinery  after  refinery  has  been  closed  in  the  four  centres  of  the  industry — Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Greenock,  and  Bristol— and  thousands  of  workmen  have  been  forced 
either  to  learn  fresh  trades  or  to  face  the  disgrace  of  the  workhouse.  In  1884  there  were 
eight  refineries  in  full  work  in  London  ;  to-day  they  are  only  two.  In  LiYerpool 
there  were  ten,  five  of  which  have  nov.'  ceased  to  exist.  In  Greenock,  which 
relied  largely  on  sugar  for  its  prosperity,  there  were  in  1884  nine  refineries 
employing  some  3,000  hands  ;  there  are  to-day  only  four  at  work,  and  grass 
is  to  be  seen  growing  in  the  streets.  As  lately  as  March  of  this  year  a  factory 
capable  of  turning  out  1,000  tons  a  week,  closed  its  doors  until,  as  its  owners  stated^ 
"  we  can  fight  the  battle  under  more  favourable  conditions."  In  Bristol,  where 
the  sugar  trade  has  been  established  for  over  two  centuries,  and  where  44,000  tons 
were  produced  in  1884,  only  one  refinery  now  survives  with  an  output  of  some 
15,000  tons  a  year.  Meanwhile,  the  foreigner  has  been  pouring  his  produce  into 
the  country  in  an  ever-increasing  stream.  In  1881,  139.180  tons  of  refined  sugar 
were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  1896,  the  amount  had  risen  to 
738,916  tons,  an  increase  of  over  430  per  cent.  No  wonder  the  German 
waxes  fat,  and  the  Frenchman  wears  a  pleasant  smile. 

Is  the  Britisher  to  Blame? 

"  Superior  persons  allege — and,  it  must  be  admitted,  occasionally  with  justice  — 
that  the  English  manufacturer  is  himself  to  blame  if  he  allows  the  wily  foreigner 
to  beat  him  in  his  own  field.  The  former  loves  the  ways  of  his  fathers,  and  carries 
his  Conservative  politics  into  his  business  by  the  early  morning  train  ;  while  the 
latter  is  watchful  and  progressive.  No  such  charge  can  be  brought  against 
the  British  sugar-refiner.  He  calls  science  to  aid  him  in  his  fight  ;  he  studies 
his  market  as  the  scholar  studies  his  book  ;  he  recognises  the  skill  of  his  opponent, 
and  strives  to  outwit  him.  And  yet  he  is  being  beaten.  It  is  worth  while  to  ask 
why — the  man  in  the  street  can  easily  comprehend. 

Fighting  the  Exchequers  of  Europe. 

"To  work  out  in  detail  various  bounties  granted  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France  would  make  impatience  wax  to  the  point  of  strong  expression.  It  suffices 
to  say  that,  roughly,  the  foreign  manufacturer  receives  a  bonus  of  10s. 
on  every  ton  of  refined  sugar  that  he  is  good  enough  to  export  t  o  this 
country."  And  naturally  his  humour  jumps  with  his  interest,  and  he  keeps  on 
exporting  freely.  In  1895-96  we  received  from  Germany  407,447  tons,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  sugar  that  sweetened  our  morning  tea  and  coffee  in  that 
year;  from  Austria  306,303  tons,  and  from  France  112,415  tons.  It  must  be 
clear  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  even  if  he  sells  in  the  English  market  below  the 
cost  of  production,  the  foreigner  has  still  a  considerable  margin  of  profit 
to  fall  back  on  out  of  the  ten  shillings  a  ton  provided  by  a  beneficent 
Government;  while  his  unfortunate  British  competitor  is  engaged  in  the  "large 
order  "  of  fighting  the  exchequers  of  Europe.  It  is  pretty  long  odds  on  the 
exchequers. 

Again — but  One  Remedy. 

"Well,  if  the  British  refiners  confess  that  they  cannot  much  longer  defend  their 
position  unaided,  what  remedies  have  they  to  propose  for  their  evil  plight  ?  One  or 
other  of  two — and  they  are  all  agreed  about  this  :  either  the  imposition  of  a 
countervailing  dut}?-  upon  bounty-fed  sugar,  or  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  by 
foreign  Governments. 

"To  those  who  make  Free  Trade  a  fetish,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  is,  of 

*  I.e.,  the  extra  bonus  given  on  the  export  of  refined,  compared  with  that  given  on 
raw,  sugar. 
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course,  anathema.  But  a  bounty  is  an  artificial  stimulus  to  production,  and  if 
the  underlying  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  the  free  exchange  of  com- 
modities produced  under  natural  economic  conditions,  which  our  Free 
Trade  fetish  worshippers  ought  to  admit — if,  indeed,  they  will  admit  anything — 
then  the  effect  of  a  countervailing  duty  is  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
countries  of  export  and  import.  Then  the  bogey  of  the  "  most-favoured-nation  " 
clause  has  been  trotted  out.  But  what,  in  a  word,  is  the  object  of  that  clause 
in  our  commercial  treaties  ?  To  secure  equal  conditions  of  trade,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  would  exactly  be  the  effect  of  a  countervailing  duty.* 

Can  Diplomacy  Help  Us? 

"The  writer  of  'The  Doomed  West  Indies '  seemed  just  a  little  dogmatic  when 
he  said,  '  Impose  a  countervailing  duty,  and  it  would  be  answered  by  a  further 
bounty.'  But  could  the  foreign  Governments  stand  the  strain  ?  I  doubt  it  ver}^ 
much,  and  if  we  once  imposed  a  duty  they  would  be  more  than  afraid  of  a  war  of 
tariffs.  They  know  well  enough  what  nation  would  come  out  top  in  that  struggle. 
I  am  inclined  to  think — and  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  every  question  is  a 
matter  of  personal  prejudice — that  their  course  would  rather  be  to  abolish 
the  bounties,  and  take  a  corresponding  amount  off  the  internal  taxation  on  sugar. 
This  would  cheapen  the  price  at  home,  and  lead  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption,  and  thus  safeguard  the  beet  cultivators. f 

"  Then  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  by  diplomatic  means.  We  are  told 
this  is  Utopian.  But  we  were  within  measurable  distance  of  it  in  1888,  and,  if  the 
news  from  Brussels  is  correct,  we  are  even  nearer  it  to-day.  Lord  Salisbur}^  will 
shortly  be  negotiating  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany.  Let  him  tr}^  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove  first,  and,  if  the  Teuton  will  have  none  of  it,  then  let  him  dis- 
play the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  If  he  appealed  to  patriotism  and  the  Imperial  idea, 
I  beheve  the  people  of  this  country  would  acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty.  Then  our  islands  in  the  West  would  be  saved,  and  the  British  sugar- 
refiner  could  '  sleep  o'  nights.'  " 

The  Qain  to  the  Nation? 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that^ 
but  for  the  bounties,  British  refineries  would  now  be  turning  out 
1,200,000  tons  instead  of  only  600,000  tons.  The  cost  of  refining  is, 
roughly,  £2  per  ton,  so  that  we  start  with  200,000  on  the  debit  side 
as  the  annual  amount  lost  to  British  trade  and  British  wage  earners. 

The  foreign  bounties  on  refined  exceed  those  on  raw  sugar  by 
about  los.  a  ton.  If  the  foreign  refiner  made  a  present  of  this  bounty 
to  the  British  consumer  there  would  be  a  considerable  set-off  on  the 
asset  side,  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  very  small  amount  of  that  los.  is 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  market  and  secure  the  trade.  The 
difference  between  working  a  refinery  at  a  loss  or  a  profit  is  repre- 
sented by,  roughly,  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  one-fifth  part  of  a  farthing 
per  lb.  ! 

*  Vide  Appendix  on  legal  aspect  of  this  point, 

J  Vide  Extracts  from  Continental  Press  quoted  in  Appendix  in  support  of  this  view. 
But,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Select  Committee  Report,  Foreign  Governments  would  have  no 
inducement  to  put  on  further  bounties — or  continue  the  existing  ones — if  such  bounties  are 
collected  at  our  outports. 
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Except  when  prices  have  fallen  below  the  cost  of  production,  the 
bounty-fed  producer  does  not  give  away  any  of  his  bounty  at  all. 
When  prices  do  fall  below^  cost  of  production  he  gives  away  some,  but 
only  the  bare  fraction  of  a  few  pence  per  cwt. 

Seeing  that  our  unit  in  retail  prices  is  ^d.  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  domestic  consumer  can  secure  any  large  share  of  that  one- 
fifth  of  a  farthing  per  lb.  In  the  case  of  raw  sugar  we  have  pointed  out 
above  that  the  British  consumer,  whether  he  is  likely  to  continue  to 
benefit  or  not  in  the  future,  has  benefited  in  the  past  by  the  bounties  on 
beet  in  so  far  that  they  have  opened  up  a  new  zone  of  supply. 

In  the  case  of  refined  sugar  there  is  no  such  benefit  to  set  down. 

The  Continental  refiners,  by  underselling  their  British  competitors, 
have  opened  up  no  new  source  of  supply.  The  fraction  by  which 
they  are  enabled  so  to  undersell  is  inappreciable  to  the  consumer, 
though  it  means  life  or  death  to  the  refiner. 

The  bounties  on  refined  sugar  have  operated  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  not  to  enlarge  our  sources  of  supply,  but  to  substitute  one 
source  for  another,  to  enable  the  German,  French,  and  Austrian 
refineries  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  work  and  profits  of  supplying, 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  increased  demand,  viz.,  600,000  tons,  but 
actually  to  diminish  our  present  output  by  nearly  250,000  tons  compared 
with  that  in  1884  ! 

And,  as  an  offset  to  this,  the  difference  between  the  price  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer  may  have  been  lessened  by  5s. 
per  ton,  or  one-ninth  of  a  farthing  per  lb.  !  The  sooner  we  put 
our  pens  through  this  Flemish  Account "  in  our  national  ledger 
the  better. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to  Liverpool  on 
January  i8  to  indicate  in  rough  outhne  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   It  iS;  shortly,  to  ask  Parliament  to  vote 

A  LARGE  GRANT  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES, 

PENDING  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  AT  BRUSSELS. 

After  "opening"  on  the  general  problems  entailed  by  the  expansion  of  England, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  : — "  We  alone  are  not  only  the  earliest  in  the  field,  but  have 
been  from  the  first  the  pioneers  of  a  universal  trade.  (Cheers.)  Where  we  have 
conquered  we  have  conquered  for  civilisation  and  for  the  world,  and  we  have  never 
attempted  to  put  up  barriers  against  other  people.  (Cheers.)  But  that  is  not  the 
policy  of  our  neighbours,  of  our  rivals,  and  of  our  friends — (laughter) — and  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  we  are  liable  to  be  excluded  from  anv 
country,  so  far  as  hostile  tariffs  can  possibly  exclude  us,  where  the  British  flag  does 
not  float.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  so  I  say  our  policy  at  the  present  day — it  is  the 
poHcy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  pohcy  of  the  country — is 
not  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  but  it  is  the  maintenance  of  free  markets,  even 
where  that  involves  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  and  the  taking  up  of  a  very 
firm  attitude  in  regard  to  any  attempts  which  may  be  made  to  deprive  us  of 
territory  which  we  alread}^  possess.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Our  ancestors 
made  great  sacrifices  to  contest  the  possession  with  other  Powers  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Cape  ;  and  it  is  the  consequence  of  that  that  we 
are  now  the  great  nation  that  we  boast  ourselves  to  be.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
And  if  now  our  population  exists  in  a  state  of  comfort  which  is,  at  any  rate, 
comparatively  greater  than  that  of  any  Continental  nation,  it  is  precisely  because 
of  the  foresight  and  of  the  self-denial  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  (Hear,, 
hear.)  What  they  did  for  us  we  have  to  do  for  our  successors— (hear,  hear) — 
we  who  have  double  the  population,  we  who  have  tenfold  the  resources — if  we 
are  not  willing  that  this  country  should  sink  into  a  fifth-rate  Power  and  the 
British  Empire  dissolve  itself  into  its  component  atoms."  

The  Blot  on  the  Shield. 

[He  then  went  straight  to  the  main  subject  of  his  speech,  viz.,  the  pohcy  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Sugar  Bounties.] 

"  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  let  us  rejoice  in  all  the  evidences  that  we  receive  of  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Colonies ;  let  us  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
distress,  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  show  that  we  regard  them  as  part  of  ourselves,  and 
that  the  sea  only  separates  us  as  a  highway  separates  us  from  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours.   If  time  permitted  I  could  give  you — ("  Go  on  "  ) — there  is  reason  in  every- 
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thing,  and  I  say  again  if  time  permitted  I  could  give  you  a  good  account,  I  believe, 
of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  all  our  Colonies,  with  one  exception.  1  could 
show  you  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  look  forward  at  no  distant  time 
to  a  greater  development  than  has  yet  been  experienced,  and  to  the  probabilities 
that  they  will  take  a  still  larger  share  of  our  trade  than  they  are  doing  at  present  ; 
but  I  think  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  exception — to  the  group  of  Colonies  which 
is  in  distress,  rather  than  dwell  at  length  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  anticipate  what  is  the  subject  to  which  I  am  going  to  call  your 
attention.  Your  chairman  has  alluded  to  it  ;  it  must  be  in  your  minds.  The  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  are,  and  have  been  for  a 
long  time,  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  need  not  lav 
before  you  any  lengthened  statement  of  facts.  I  know  that  many  of  vou  are 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  they  have  been  placed  before  the  public  in 
the  admitable  and  able  report  which  we  owe  to  the  patriotic  efforts  and  inquiries  of 
Sir  Henry  Norman  aud  his  colleagues.  I  can  summarise  the  result  of  that  report 
in  a  few  sentences.  The  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  depends  mainly,  almost 
entirely,  on  sugar,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  soil,  the  climate,  all  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable. 

Sugar  the  Natural  Staple. 

"  If  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  count  for  anything — and  sometimes  it  strikes 
me  that  those  who  profess  to  be  advocates  of  Free  Trade  are  very  ignorant  of 
its  principles  (cheers) — but  if  they  count  for  anything,  one  of  its  great  principles 
is  that  every  country  should  produce,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  allowed 
and  stimulated  to  produce,  the  articles  for  which  it  is  by  nature  best  fitted — 
(hear,  hear) — and  then  exchange  those  products  for  the  products  of  other  nations. 
Well,  if  that  be  sound  doctrine,  then  the  legitimate  and  natural  trade  of  the 
West  Indies  is  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Now  that  cultivation  is  threatened 
with  extinction.  The  consequences  will  be  of  the  most  serious  character.  It 
is  not  merely  that  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  have 
invested  their  capital,  in  many  cases  for  many  generations  back,  in  the  West 
Indies,  will  be  ruined  ;  that  is  a  serious  thing ;  but  I  do  not  dwell  upon  it. 
There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  gloat  over  any  ruin,  provided  it  is  confined 
to  the  capitalist.  (A  Voice:  "Shame  on  them  ! ")  But  in  this  case  it  is  the 
population  which  will  be  the  greatest  losers  ;  a  vast  population  depending  upon 
it  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  will  be  reduced  in  many  cases  to 
starvation.  The  Royal  Commissioners  expressed  their  fears  il  at  serious  agitation 
may  result,  which  can  only  be  put  down  by  a  great  expense  of  money  and  of 
blood.  The  revenue  is  falling  off  already,  and  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expenditure,  even  although  the  expenditure  is  reduced  in  the  most  economic 
fashion.  If  that  fails.  Great  Britain,  the  United  Kingdom,  will  have  to  find, 
and  permanently  to  find,  large  sums  of  money  annually  in  order  to 
maintain  any  kind  of  decent,  orderly  administration,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  population  from  being  starved.  And,  besides  all  that,  there 
will  be  in  addition  the  loss  of  trade  to  this  country,  which,  although  it  is  not  so 
great  as  it  might  have  been,  is  still  of  very  considerable  amount,  and  its  loss  would 
throw  tens  of  thousands  of  our  working  people  out  of  employment.  Well,  that  is 
the  state  of  things  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  people  of  this  country  by  the 
Royal  Commission.  They  say  it  is  due  to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  which  is  caused 
itself  in  the  first  place  by  the  improvements  that  took  place  in  the  cultivation,  and 
which  have  reduced  the  cost ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  bounty  system 
which  prevails  in  certain  Continental  countries,  and  by  the  over-production  to  which 
that  system  has  given  rise.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  causes  we 
really  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  do  I  think  that  in  itself  it  involves  any  injury  to  the 
West  Indies.    If  the  cost  can  be  reduced,  it  can  be  reduced  in  the  cultivatioH--of 
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cane  just  as  in  the  cultivation  of  beet — (hear,  hear) — and  if  the  cost  is  reduced,  of 
course  the  planters  and  manufacturers  of  sugar  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  lower  price. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  so  far  as  the  low  price  is  due  to  the  artificial  and  abnormal 
effect  of  the  bounty  system,  that  is  beyond  the  energy,  skill,  and  industry  of  the 
planter  or  anybody  concerned  in  the  trade.  It  is  an  evil  which,  if  it  is  left  without 
a  remedy,  must  infallibly  bring  them  to  ruin.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  gentlemen,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  effect  of  these  bounties  is  not  confined  to  the  direct  pecuniary 
loss.    That  is  important,  but  it  is  not  all  important. 

Why  Bounties  are  Killing  the  West  Indies. 

"What  is  really  serious  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  it  throws  the 
trade,  the  utter  destruction  of  confidence  and  of  credit,  and  the  impossi- 
hility  of  finding  capital  any  longer  in  order  to  make  the  improvements 
necessary  in  a  great  industry.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  far  I  have  stated  the  facts 
which,  I  say,  come  to  us  on  the  important  authority  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The 
colonists  appeal  by  their  most  representative  authorities  and  assemblies  to  the 
Mother  Country  for  relief  from  an  exceptional  state  of  things  which  is  not  due  to  any 
fault  of  their  own,  and  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  mother 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  let  us  make  a  supposition.  Suppose  these  colonists  were 
German,  suppose  they  were  French,  suppose  they  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
is  there  any  human  being  wlio  doubts,  under  either  of  these  circumstances,  these 
colonists  would  be  protected  in  their  natural  industry,  and  that  at  all  events  they 
would  be  permitted,  and  allowed,  and  encouraged  to  carry  it  on  under  conditions  of 
fair  competition  ?  (Cheers.)  There  is  another  element  in  this  case  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  which  I  am  bound  to  call  your  attention.  This  system  of  bounties 
which  is  ruining  the  West  Indies,  is  bringing  great  gain  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  "Estimated"  Great  Gain  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  artificial  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar  which  is  due  to 
this  cause  brings  to  the  United  Kingdom  a  sum  of  X2, 000,000  a  year,  part  of  which 
goes  to  the  consumer  of  sugar  and  part  of  w^hich  goes  to  certain  large  and  import- 
ant industries  in  which  sugar  is  a  very  important  element.  That  is  the  present  state 
of  the  case.  It  is  argued  with  some  show  of  reason  that  wlienever  the  object  of  the 
bounties  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  West  Indies  have  been  ruined,  and  the 
cane  States  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  that  then  you  may  expect  a  rise  in 
prices,  and  that  the  British  consumer  will  have  to  pay  for  his  previous  advantages. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  condition  of  things  is  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  gaining,  and  gaining  largely,  by  the  ruin  of  one  of  its  oldest 
and  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous  groups  of  Colonies. 

The  "  Perish  West  Indies "  School. 

"Now,  that  state  of  things,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  all  I  have  read  and 
listened  to  on  the  subject,  is  regarded  with  complacency,  if  not  with  satisfaction, 
by  a  certain  section  of  political  economists,  like  my  friend  Lord  Farrer,  and  others 
("  Oh  "),  who  seem  to  have  made  such  a  fetish  of  cheapness  that  they  do  not  care 
by  what  means  that  cheapness  is  obtained.  They  seem  to  say — I  will  not  do  them 
the  injustice  of  imagining  that  they  would  say  it,  but  that  is  what  their  argument 
comes  to — "  Let  the  West  Indies  perish  provided  we  can  have  ^d.  of  a  penny  a 
lb.  off  the  price  of  sugar."  (Oh.") 

The  Duty  of  the  Government. 

"  Now  Her  Majesty's  Government  think  it  to  be  their  duty  to  try  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  They  believe  that  it  is  a  crying 
injustice,  and  that  the  British  people  are  generous  enough  and  just  enough  not  to 
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wish. to  make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Therefore,  we  decided 
some  time  ago  to  invite  a  conference  of  the  Powers  interested  in  this  question  in 
order  to  see  if  the  bounty  system  could  be  abolished.  We  have  been,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  anticipated  by  Belgium,  and  I  believe  that  invitations  have  been  issued  for 
such  a  conference.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  been  anticipated;  because 
evidently  it  is  better  for  the  invitation  to  come  from  one  of  the  Powers  that  give 
bounties  rather  than  from  a  Free  Trade  nation  like  ourselves,  and  also  because  the 
very  fact  that  the  invitation  had  been  given  points  to  the  probability  that  some  of 
those  Powers  at  an}^  rate  have  discovered  that,  although  the  bounty  system  is 
ruining  the  West  Indies,  it  is  also  extremely  injurious  to  their  own  consumers  and 
to  their  own  exchequer.  I  hope  that  the  conference  w-ill  meet,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  successful.  But  suppose  it  fails  ?  It  may  fail  as  it  did  before, 
and  in  the  meantime  a  crisis  has  arrived  in  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  which 
has  to  be  immediately  dealt  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  do  not  intend,  if  we  can 
prevent  it,  that  our  colonies  shall  be  destroyed — (applause) — and  we  have 
had  to  look  round  and  to  see  in  what  way  they  can  be  preserved.  Now  we  find  that 
most  of  those  who  are  directly  hiterested  in  the  West  Indies  have  one  specific  and 
one  only,  and  that  is  countervailing  duties. 

Countervailing  Duties  will  secure  Free  Trade — 

"  W^ell,  in  countervailing  duties  is  involved  a  great  sacrifice  to  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  that  would  not  deter  me  from  proposing  them. 
I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied,  if  that  was  the  only  objection,  to  go  to  my  fellow 
countrvmen,  and  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  generosity.  But  there  are 
other  objections  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  is 
any  gentleman  who  thinks  that  Free  Trade  is  in  the  way,  I  confess  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  On  the  contrary,  assuming  that  countervailing  duties  were  an  effectual 
way  of  preventing  bounties,  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  adopt  that  weapon 
in  order  to  secure  Free  Trade  in  sugar.  But  the  objections  with  which  I  was  going 
to  deal  were  of  a  different  character  and  of  a  more  practical  character. 

But  there  are  Practical  Difficulties  in  the  Way. 

"  The  Commissioners  do  not  recommend — the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  do 
not  recommend — countervailing  duties  ;  and  I  think  that  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who 
does,  would  nevertheless  agree  with  his  fellow  Commissioners  in  the  doubt  which 
they  express  whether  this  particular  remedy  would,  after  all,  be  effectual. 
In  any  case  it  would  involve  us  in  several  considerable  difficulties.  It  might  raise, 
for  instance,  questions  about  our  most  favoured  nation  clauses  in  the  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  upon  the  foundation  of  which  most  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
conducted. 

iVgain,  the  imposition  of  any  duty  would  undoubtedly  interfere  with  trade, 
and  cause  an  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  trade  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  trade.  Sugar  would  have  to  be  bonded,  have  to  be  handled, 
weighed,  and  have  to  be  registered.  The  whole  course  of  trade  would  be  more  or 
less  disorganised,  and  the  duty,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  very  much  less  than 
the  actual  cost  to  the  trades  involved.  Lastly — and  this,  I  think,  is  the  objection 
which  is  most  worthy  of  consideration — the  trade  which  we  desire  to  save  is  a  trade 
of  260,000  tons  per  annum  ;  but  the  import  of  sugar  into  this  country  is  1,500,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  it  does  seem  rather  an  awkward  and  unscientific  way  to 
benefit  a  trade  of  260,000  tons  per  annum  by  interfering  with  a  trade,  and,  perhaps, 
injuring  a  trade,  of  1,500,000  tons  ;  and,  therefore,  although  none  of  these  arguments 
arc  to  my  mind  absolutely  final  or  conclusive,  yet  I  think  they  are  reasonable,  they 
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are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  they  justify  the  Government 
in  that  conclusion  at  which  it  has  arrived — that  it  must  exhaust  every  other  alterna- 
tive before  it  has  recourse  to  so  drastic  a  measure  as  this.  Well,  now,  what  are 
the  alternatives  ?  The  Commissioners  made  certain  recommendations  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  very  wisely  designed,  most  of  which  I  hope,  if  not  all,  may  be  adopted  ; 
but  I  candidly  confess,  and  I  beHeve  the  Commissioners  would  agree  with  me, 
that,  taken  by  themselves,  these  remedies  are  altogether  inadequate — they  would 
not  come  into  effect  in  time,  they  would  certainly  not  save  the  industry  which  is 
very  seriously  threatened.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  go  further, 
and,  if  I  may  use  a  memorable  phase,  I  think  '  the  resources  of  civiHsation  are  not 
exhausted.' 

A  Large  Grant  for  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  consented  to  propose  at  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  a  very  large  grant  in  aid  of  the  West  Indies.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
will  be  less,  of  course  —  much  less  —  than  the  incidental  gain  which,  as  I 
have  shown,  this  country  derives  from  the  continuance  of  the  bounty,  but  will 
be  large  enough,  in  our  belief,  disposed  of  as  we  intend  to  dispose  of  it,  to 
enable  the  industry  and  the  population  to  tide  over  the  crisis  until  Continental 
nations  shall  recognise  the  impolicy  of  the  system  which  they  have 
pursued.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  in  my  power — at  the  present  moment  it  would  be 
premature — to  explain  our  scheme  in  detail.  That  must  be  reserved  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  statement  that  I  am  firmly  convinced 
myself  that  these  proposals  will  not  only  stimulate  those  new  industries  to  which 
we  shall  look  in  the  future  perhaps  for  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies, 
or  at  all  events  as  an  addition  to  their  prosperity,  but  that  it  will  also  confer  a 
present  benefit  and  a  relief  upon  the  population,  and  that  it  will  also  give  such 
direct  advantages  to  the  cultivators  and  producers  of  sugar  as  will  enable  all  the 
well  managed  estates  to  hold  their  own.  (Cheers.)  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  I  have  detained  you  very  long — (Voices  :  "  No,  no,"  and  "  Go  on  ") — but  I  was 
encouraged  to  speak  in  detail  upon  this  matter  by  the  knowledge  that  here,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  question  of  personal  interest.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  endeavoured 
to  state  to  you,  and  perhaps  to  indicate  and  suggest  even  more  than  I  have 
stated  to  you,  the  policy  which  we  think  it  right  to  pursue  in  reference  to  our 
colonial  system,  and  to  the  attacks  which  are  being  made  upon  it.  We  have,  as  I 
said  before,  to  hold  our  own.  (Cheers.)  Our  policy  may  be  called  a  new  departure, 
but  we  have  to  deal  with  new  circumstances.  (Cheers.)  If  we  are  to  defend  our 
trade,  which  is  attacked  from  so  many  quarters  and  in  so  many  ways,  we  must 
give  up  the  old  policy  of  apathy  and  indifference  for  one  of  initiative  and 
resolution.  (Loud  cheers.)  Markets  are  ;closed  to  us,  sometimes  by  hostile  tariffs, 
sometimes  by  hostile  commercial  occupation.  (Laughter.)  Our  own  markets  are 
threatened,  even  our  own  territories  are  regarded  apparently  with  jealous  eyes,  and 
if  we  are  to  meet  this,  we  can  only  do  so  by  opening  new  markets,  and  by 
defending  those  that  we  still  retain.  (Cheers.)  And,  gentlemen,  we  shall  do 
this — (cheers) — and  at  the  same  time  shall  seek  to  maintain  the  solidarity  between  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  (Cheers.)  We  shall  try  to  earn  the  confidence  of  our  colonial 
fellow-subjects  by  making  their  interests  our  interests.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be 
that  now  we  have  come  their  assistance,  but  may  not  the  time  come  when  we  shall 
call  for  theirs  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  And,  meanwhile,  let  us  be  enabled  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  an  imperially-minded  poet — 

"Also  we  will  make  promise, 'As  long  as  the  Blood  endures  : 
I  shall  know  that  your  good  is  mine  ;  ye  shall  feel  that  my  strength  is  yours. 
In  the  day  of  Armageddon,  in  the  last  great  fight  of  all, 
The  house  shall  stand  together,  and  the  pillars  shall  nol:  fall.'  " 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  Practical  Difficulties/' 

The  Government,  through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has 
indicated  in  vague  outHne  its  attitude  with  regard  to  the  foreign  State 
bounties,  in  so  far  as  the}^  affect  the  West  Indies. 

The  West  Indies  and  their  staple  industry  are  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  operation  of  the  foreign  bounties,  as  was  indicated  in  the 
original  Memorandum  of  November  9.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Government  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Belgian  Government 
to  a  Conference,  and,  "  if  that  fails,"  "  the  resources  of  civilisation  " 
may  yet  find  a  remedy. 

Why  this  vagueness  ? 

Has  the  Government  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Conference 
without  making  up  their  minds  to  accept  that  one  condition,  without 
which  the  Conference  must  be  a  "  complete  and  absolute  sham,"  to  use 
Mr.  Ritchie's  expression  ?  The  history  of  the  previous  negotiations, 
of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  outline,  clearly  proves  that  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  such  conferences  alwa^^s  has,  and  always  must, 
depend  entirely  on  England. 

The  "  if  that  fails"  is  an  'Mf  "  which  would  not  exist  but  for  the 
uncertain  attitude  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  by  such  negative 
utterances  that  the  contingency  of  failure  is  rendered  possible.  By  one 
sentence  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  guaranteed  its  success.  If  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  carry  through  the  Penal  Clause  the  success 
of  the  Conference  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  bounties  are  at  once 
assured.  If  not — if  our  Plenipotentiaries  are  to  go  to  Brussels  with 
nothing  in  their  hands  but  lectures,  exhortations,  and  supplications," 
then  the  "  if  it  fails  "  may  as  well  be  written  ^'  when  it  has  failed,"  and 
the  Government  might  well  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and  humili- 
ating attitude  "  which  will  be  entailed. 

In  principle,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  apparently  prepared  to  penalise 
the  bounties.  But  in  practice  he  sees  certain  difficulties.  He  entirely 
agrees  that  the  true  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  Empire,  require  that  bounties  should  be  countervailed,  but  he 
brings  forward  certain    practical  difficulties." 

These  practical  difficulties "  have  been  already  dealt  with  by 
anticipation  in  the  previous  chapters,  but  we  will  recapitulate  them 
seriatim. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  enumerates  them  under  five  heads. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  he  endorses,  without  any  apparent  hesi- 
tation, the  ^'  injury  to  consumer"  arguments  and  the  ;^'2,ooo,ooo 
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estimated  gain."  With  the  unreliability,  of  any  such  estimate, 
and  consequently  any  conclusions  deduced  therefrom  to  the  effect 
that  bounties  are  a  benefit  to,  or  countervailing  duties  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of,  the  British  consumer,  we  have  already  dealt. 

(2)  Secondly,  he  endorses  the  doubt  expressed  by  two  of  the 
Commissioners  as  to  whether  countervailing  duties  would  be 
effectual.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  said  Commissioners 
contradict  themselves  hopelessly  on  this  question  of  effectuality, 
which  is,  after  all,  at  bottom  one  of  price,  and  the  effects  on  price 
of  bounty  or  anti-bounty  legislation,  the  weak  spot  of  the  whole 
Report. 

(3)  The  most-favoured-nation  clause  difficulty.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  the  case  of  Canada  has  himself  shown  us  that  such  a 
difficulty  is  not  insuperable,  even  if,  which  is  very  doubtful,  such 
a  difficulty  did  arise.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point  see 
'Counsels'  opinion  in  Appendix. 

(4)  Countervailing  duties  would  harass  trade,  &c.  But 
duties  to  countervail  bounties  are  not  duties  on  imports.  As 
the  Select  Committee  of  1880  reported,  they  would  never  need 
to  be  imposed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  country  would 
continue  to  give  bounties  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  us  the 
pleasure  of  collecting  them  for  our  own  benefit  at  our  out-ports. 
The  poverty  of  our  language  compels  us  to  use  the  term  duty  in 
speaking  of  this  contingent  Penalty,  but  it  is  no  more  a  duty  in 
the  sense  of  a  tax  on  those  who  consume  sugar  than  the  "  40s. 
penalty"  which  appears  at  the  head  of  our  park  Regulations  is  a 
tax  on  those  who  use  those  parks. 

(5)  The  exports  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  are  only 
260,000  tons,  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  1,500,000 
tons.  Therefore  it  is  awkward,"  &c.,  to  interfere  with  the  larger 
interest  to  benefit  the  smaller.  In  the  preceding  answer  we  have 
shown  that  there  would  be  no  interference  whatever,  seeing 
that  the  duty  would  not  require  to  be  collected.  But  why  is 
the  W^est  Indian  export  so  small  ?  It  is  so  small  because  the 
bounties  have  effectually  prohibited  their  proper  development. 
j\bolish  bounties,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  West  Indies 
should  not  export  at  least  twice  260,000  tons  per  annum.  And  it 
is  because  the  bounties  are  thus  proved  to  be  already  tending  to 
restrict  the  area  of  supply  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  British 
vconsumer,  quite  apart  from  sentimental  or  patriotic  motives,  it  is 
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essential  that  their  operation  should  be  neutralised.  Every  five- 
years  sees  an  increase  in  the  world's  consumption  of  sugar  of 
not  less  than  a  million  tons.  It  cannot  possibly  pay  us  as  con-^ 
sumers  to  see  the  area  of  supply  artificially  restricted. 

The  General  Verdict 

on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

With  the  principles  enunciated,  practically  all  the  world  is  agreed. 
With  regard  to  the  policy  indicated  {if  the  proposed  grants  in  aid  are- 
to  be  in  any  sense  regarded  as  more  than  a  temporary  and  inevitable- 
expedient  to  tide  over  the  immediate  crisis)  all  the  world  is  equally 
agreed — in  unanimous  disapproval.  For  once  Lord  Farrer  and  the 
Little  Englanders  of  the  Perish  West  Indies  "  school  are  at  one  on. 
this  question  with  the  abolitionists. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  are,  moreover,  unfortunately  vague. 
On  the  Continent  his  words  have  been  read  as  indicating  that 
England's  policy  in  regard  to  the  bounties  is  to  answer  bounties  by 
bounties  ;  that  England,  in  fact,  has  come  into  line  with  the  other 
bounty-giving  Powers,  and  thereby  negatived  any  prospect  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  Brussels  Conference  !  Such  is  the  definite- 
interpretation  put  on  the  speech  by  the  chief  organ  of  the  German^ 
sugar  industry. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  so  many  interpretations  have  been  put 
on  the  ambiguous  passages  that  it  is  hopeless  to  arrive  at  an}^  definite- 
conclusion  as  to  whether  the  policy  of  doles  is  or  is  not  intended 
to  be  the  sole  and  permanent  remedy  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  to  apply  to  the  evils  of  the  bounty  S5^stem. 

The  following  resolutions  sufficiently  indicate  the  views  of  the- 
home  and  Colonial  circles  immediately  interested 

(M>  Y      i*  PASSED  AT  A  MEETING  OF    THE  AnTI-BoUXTY  LeAGUE, 

|^tS0UtI1011S  January  27,  1898. 

(1)  That  this  meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  representing  all  the  British 
and  Colonial  industries  injuriously  affected  by  the  foreign  sugar  bounties,  desires 
to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  recognition  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the 
solidarity  of  interests  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  ;  his  definite 
pronouncement  that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  allow  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  operation  of  foreign  State  bounties  ;  and  his  definite 
assertion  that  countervailing  duties  are  sound  in  principle  and  would  secure  free 
trade  in  sugar. 

(2)  That  it  further  recognises  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid  whicli 
are  about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  enable  these  Colonies  to  tide  over  the: 
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financial  crisis  which  has  overtaken  them  in  consequence  of  the  pohcy  pursued  by 
■previous  Governments  in  regard  to  the  aggressive  commercial  warfare  which  has 
".brought  their  staple  industry  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

(3)  That — while  justification  for  what  has  been  generally  termed  the  ''Policy 
of  Doles,"  as  a  temporary  palliative  for  the  evil  effects  of  the  bounties  in  one  portion 
of  the  Empire,  may  be  found,  both  in  the  above  consideration  and  in  the  fact  that 
an  International  Conference  on  the  sugar  bounties  is  about  to  meet — such  a  policy 
<:an  in  no  way  relieve  the  Government  of  their  bounden  duty  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  poHcy  of  doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does 
not  afford  a  permanent  remedy  in  their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  home  refining 
-industry  and  the  other  sugar-producing  Colonies  as  before — at  the  absolute  mercy 
of  the  financial  policy  of  foreign  Governments. 

These  resolutions  insist  that  the  only  policy  which  can  be  really 
effectual  in  providing  a  permanent  remedy  is  one  that  will  enable  Cane 
to  compete  with  Beet^  and  British  refined  "  with  foreign  refined/' 
under  Free  Trade  conditions.  One  policy  and  one  policy  only  can 
achieve  this  result,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  the^  bounties.  The  only 
practicable  means  by  which  such  abolition  can  be  effected  is  ultimately 
through  the  sanction  of  countervailing  duties.  Whether  the 
Continental  Powers  enter  into  a  voluntary  agreement  for  such 
abolition,  or  wdi ether  the  British  Government  takes  isolated  action  in 
the  matter  and  passes  an  Act  authorising  the  Queen  in  Council  to 
penalise  the  bounties,  after  such  and  such  a  date,  it  is  by  the  sanction 
•of  countervailing  duties,  and  by  that  sanction  only,  that  abolition  " 
can  be  carried  into  effect. 

Finally,  granting  that  the  bounties  will  be  abolished. 

Can  the  West  Indies  hold  their  own  in  a  Free  Trade 

Market  ? 

In  other  words,  can  the  West  Indies  hold  their  own  against  other 
sugar-producing  countries  as  regards  cost  of  production  ?  Many  w^ild 
statements  have  appeared  in  the  Press*  in  the  last  few  months  on  this 
point,  and  it  has  been  frequently  stated  by  those  who  have  not  con- 
sulted the  Appendices  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  that, 
bounties  or  no  bounties,  the  West  Indies  must  go  to  the  wall.  The 
-conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  in  all  that  concerns 
price,"  are,  as  I  point  out  above,  too  ambiguous  to  rely  upon  ;  a 
statement  in  one  clause  being  contradicted  by  another  in  the  next.  In 
the  Appendices,  however,  will  be  found  a  very  carefully  compiled 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  production  on  typical  estates  in  Germany, 

*  Notably,  an  article  in  The  Spectator  which  laid  it  down  that  sugar  could  be 
^grown  cheaper  in  Egypt  than  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Egypt^  and  the  West  Indies.  It  appears  from  these  returns  that  the 
estates  of  the  Colonial  Company  in  British  Guiana  can  show  the 
lowest  figure. 


Germany  is  the  largest  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world,  and' 
had  405  factories  at  work  in  1893-4.  From  the  balance  sheets  pub- 
lished by  79  of  these  factories  for  1893-4,  it  appears  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  sugar  on  the  average  amounted  to  £11  i8s.  6d.*  per 
ton,  of  all  sugars,  at  factory,  or  £io  13s.  6d.  with  the  present  bounty 
deducted.  Korbisdorf  is  one  of  the  three  out  of  the  above  79  which 
show  the  lowest  cost  of  production. 

Austria  is  the  ]iext  largest  producer.  The  figures  do  not  seem  to 
be  available,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  but  inasmuch  as  there  was  an. 
appreciable  diminution  in  the  sowings  of  beet  in  Austria  last  season^., 
when  the  price  was  higher  than  it  is  now,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
price  was  not  sufficiently  high  even  then  to  maintain  the  production, 
existing  at  that  time,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  cost  of 
production  in  Austria  is  higher  than  it  is  in  Germany. 

The  cost  of  production  in  France  is  notoriously  far  higher  thani 
m  Germany  or  Austria. 

In  face  of  these  figures  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  West 
Indies  could  more  than  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  their  beet 
rivals  on  the  Continent. 

II.— As  AGAINST  THE  CANE-GROWING  COUNTRIES. 

With  regard  to  other  cane-producing  countries,  there  seem  to  be 
equally  strong  reasons  for  arriving  at  a  similar  conclusion.  There  are 
isolated  estates  in  Cuba  which  are  perhaps  more  rich  and  fertile  than 
any  in  the  British  West  Indies  ;  but,  if  in  times  past  the  free  British- 
West  Indies  held  their  own  against  slave-owning  Cuba,  they  can 
certainly  hold  their  own  against  her  in  a  Free  Trade  market, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  will  take  Cuba  many  years  to 
recover  industrially  from  her  present  political  dissensions.  Portions,, 
again,  of  Hawaii  and  certain  estates  on  the  East  coast  of  Java 
appear  to  be  as  productive  in  weight  of  cane  to  the  acre  and  pro- 

-  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  cost  of  production  in  Germany  for  1897-8 
would  be  about  £1  per  ton  less  than  these  figures,  which  are  the  most  recent 
available. 


The  returns  from  Korbisdorf,  in  Germany,  give  £g  6  3 
„  „  „  The  Daira  Sanieh  in  Egypt  9  18  o 
„       „       „     The  Colonial  Company    ...    8  19  4 


(In  British  Guiana.) 
I. — As  AGAINST  European  Beet. 
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portion  of  saccharine  in  the  cane  as  any  land  in  the  tropics  ;  and 
the  countries  of  the  Far  East^  with  their  silver  standard,  have  an 
undoubted  advantage  over  their  gold-using  rivals  in  the  West,  But 
against  this  is  to  be  weighed  the  extra  freight  to  Western  markets. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  may  fairly  say  that  among  tropical  countries 
there  are  none  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  than  the 
British  West  Indian  Colonies,  alike  from  the  climatic  conditions, 
fertility  of  soil,  proximity  to  the  world's  best  markets,  and  the 
inherited  aptitude  of  the  population,  both  in  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  operations  connected  with  the  industry. 

"  The  Whole  Philosophy  of  the  Question"  according 
to  Lord  Salisbury  in  1885 — 

^'  Asking  us  to  go  into  negotiations  when  we  are  absolutely  bound 
to  propose  no  countervailing  duty*  is  imposing  upon  us  a  harder 
task  than  Pharaoh's  task-masters  ever  imposed.  You  are  asking  us  to 
make  bricks  without  straw  ;  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  without 
money  ;  to  go  to  war  and  fight  without  weapons.  What  is  the  use 
of  our  going  to  foreign  Powers  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  sup- 
plication or  preaching  or  exhortation  or  lectures  on 
political  economy  will  affect  their  policy?  Would  it 
affect  any  of  yourselves?  What  would  you  be  affected 
by  if  somebody  came  to  bargain  with  you?  By  some- 
thing that  would  appeal  to  your  interest  one  way  or 
another.  And  foreign  Powers  are,  in  that  respect,  very  much  like 
individuals.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  give 
to  the  Foreign  Office  the  power  of  saying  this  :  ^  Unless  you  are  able 
to  find  some  means  of  alleviating  this  which  we  conceive  to  be  an 
injury,  it  is  in  our  power,  and  we  shall  exercise  that  power,  of 
raising  a  countervailing  duty ' — if  a  negotiator  were  able  to  go  into  the 
negotiations  with  that  message,  I  have  no  doubt  the  negotiations  would 
assume  a  satisfactory  aspect.  But  if  you  send  him  into  negotiations 
announcing  to  all  the  world  beside  that  he  can  do  neither  harm  nor 
good,  that  he  is  tied  up  to  his  own  theories,  that  he  is  absolutely 
powerless,  that  he  has  nothing  in  his  hands  but  lectures,  exhortations^, 
and  supplications,  you  might  well  spare  yourself  the  trouble  and  some- 
what humiliating  attitude.  And,  now,  I  hope  this  matter  will  really 
be  grappled  with." 

*  The  previous  Government  had  consented  to  negotiate  with  the  Continental 
Powers  on  the  question  of  the  bounty  on  one  condition  only,  viz.,  that  every  idea  of 
a  countervailing  duty  beforehand  was  abandoned. 
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— And  in  1887. 

I  feel  myself  that  nothing  which  has  been  said  to-day  with  respect 
to  the  injustice  of  these  bounties  on  the  English  workmen  has  been 
said  too  strongly.  It  is  quite  natural^  in  fact,  I  should  be  very 
surprised  if  it  were  not  so — that  very  great  indignation  should  exist 
at  seeing  that  our  own  eagerness  in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  is,  as 
it  were,  turned  against  ourselves,  and  that,  by  what  has  been  fairly 
described  as  an  illegitimate  conspiracy,  we  are  driven  out  of 
the  industry  of  our  own  markets.  .  .  .  Now,  what  I  want  you  to 
consider  is  this,  that  you  are  dealing  with  an  adversary  who  is  doing 
you  wrong.  If  a  man  hits  you,  you  have  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  him.  You  may  expostulate  with  him,  and  point  out  to 
him  the  extreme  imprudence  and  wickedness  to  himself  of 
hitting  you  as  he  is  doing,  or,  if  you  think  that  that  mode  of 
action  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  to  a  suf- 
ficient result,  you  may  act  to  him  as  he  is  acting  to  you 
That  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  question." 


EXTRACTS   FROM   PRESS  OPINIONS 


on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Speech  at  Liverpool. 

The  Times,  Jamiary  19,  1898. 
DOLES  NO  REMEDY. 

Everything  that  is  now  happening  in  the  way  of  developing  commercial  policy  among 
the  nations  must  tend  to  hasten  the  solution  of  colonial  problems.  In  struggling  for  free 
markets  we  are  serving  the  interests  of  our  colonies  no  less  than  our  own,  and  in  pursuing 
a  system  of  closure  other  Powers  are  compelling  the  Colonies  Lo  see  with  ever-increasing 
clearness  their  solidarity  with  the  Mother  Country.  At  present,  however,  no  useful  purpose 
can  be  served  by  attempting  to  predict  the  course  of  events,  nor  can  we  by  taking  thought 
hasten  the  arrival  of  the  solution  we  all  desire.  On  colonial  subjects  in  general  Mr. 
Chamberlain  confined  himself  to  general  expressions  of  sympathy  and  hope.  But  he  had 
something  more  definite  to  say  about  the  West  Indies  and  the  crushing  losses  sustained  by 
the  sugar  industry.  The  question  of  relief  is  very  urgent,  but  also  very  difficult,  and  the 
Government  is  apparently  too  sensible  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
different  remedies  to  adopt  any  of  them.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  induce  other 
nations  to  modify  their  system  of  bounties,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  build  too  sanguine 
hopes  upon  that,  and,  in  any  case,  while  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves.  The  case  of 
the  West  Indies  is  well  nigh  desperate,  and  something  of  a  palliative  character  must  be 
done  pending  a  decision  upon  a  permanent  poHcy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
accordingly  going  to  offer  a  grant  in  aid,  upon  conditions  which  the  Government  hope 
will  meet  with  general  approval,  and  will  at  least  avert  the  threatened  starvation  of  a  large 
population,  with  the  riots  and  disturbances  which  such  a  catastrophe  always  entails.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  are  greatly  enamoured  of  the  system  of  doles  to  which,  by  some 
fatality,  the  present  Government  has  resorted  with  unusual  frequency.  The  case  being 
urgent,  perhaps  nothing  better  than  a  grant  can  be  devised  and  carried  out  with  requisite 
speed,  but  ii  ought  to  be  very  clearly  recognised  as  a  purely  temporary  expedient^  and  as 
in  no  way  absolving  the  Government  from  dealing  with  the  matter  on  a  sound  and  permanent 
footing. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  January  19,  1898. 
SPOON-FEEDING  NO  REMEDY. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Liverpool  speech  is  the  most  satisfactory  declaration  that  has  yet 
been  made  on  the  question  of  the  future  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies  ;  it  is  a  declaration 
that  will  give  fresh  hope  to  some  of  the  most  loyal  and  most  grossly  neglected  of  our 
fellow-subjects.  And  it  is  satisfactory,  because  it  is  from  first  to  last  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  repudiation  of  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  it  can  ever  be  our  "  settled  policy  " 
for  one  portion  of  the  Empire  to  sit  still  and  watch  the  gradual  ruin  and  decay  of  another 
portion — ruin  brought  on  not  by  normal  causes  or  fair  competition,  but  by  a  system  of 
bounties  granted  by  trade  rivals,  which  no  amount  of  energy,  skill,  or  industry  could  compete 
with.  When  two  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners  recently  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  report 
on  the  question  permitted  themselves  to  use  that  unhappy  phrase  they  presented  the 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire  in  such  a  light  that  the  public  conscience  was  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  revolt  against  it.  The  policy  of  the  Little  Englanders  of  thirty  years  ago  was  at 
least  thorough-going  and  logical.  It  was  to  "  get  rid  "  of  our  Colonies  as  soon  as  possible 
and  let  them  shift  for  themselves.  But  surely  the  most  fanatically  anti-Imperial  of  them 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  latter-day  folly  of  saying  that  we  must  keep  the  Colonies,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  it  shall  be  our  "  settled  policy  "  not  only  to  refuse  to  help  them  in 
their  trouble  but  also  to  prevent  them  from  lifting  a  finger  to  help  themselves.  However 
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that  may  be,  the  policy  cl  ruiji  is  clearly  doomed  so  far  as  the  present  Government  and  its 
Colonial  Secretary  are  concerned.  "Our  policy  may  be  called  a  newMeparture,"  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  tliat  it  is  well  embodied  in  words 
which,  as  he  hinted,  indicate  and  suggest  more  than  they  say  :  "  We  nmst  give  up  the  old 
policy  of  apathy  and  indifference  for  one  of  initiative  and  resolution." 

Must  we  repeat  for  the  twentieth  time  the  two  points  on  which  the  claim  of  the  West 
Indies  is  based — points  that  were  put  clearly  and  tersely  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  last  night  r 
The  first  is  that,  by  every  principle  of  free  trade  and  natural  commercial  development, 
the  W^est  Indies  must  depend  mainly — almost  entirely — for  their  prosperit}'  on  sugar,  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  all  other  conditions  are  favourable. 
"  The  legitimate  and  the  natural  trade  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  cultivation  of  sugar."  And 
the  second  point  is  that  this  natural  trade  is  threatened  with  extinction  not  by  natural 
causes,  but  by  an  artificial  bounty  system — an  evil  which,  if  left  without  a  remedy,  must 
infallibly  bring  the  Colonies  concerned  to  ruin.  This  ruin  involves  not  merely  the  ruin  of 
certain  capitalists — "  there  are  some  people,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  seem  to  gloat 
over  any  ruin,  provided  it  is  confined  to  the  capitalist  "—but  it  will  involve  the  ruin  of  all 
those  at  home  and  abroad  whose  livelihood  is  bound  up  in  the  interests  of  sugar-growing 
and  sugar-relining.  "  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  working  people  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  "  at  home,  and  as  for  the  Colonies — 

It  is  the  population  that  will  he  the  greatest  losers.  A  vast  population  depending  on 
it  (sugar)  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  in  many  cases  to  starvation. 
The  Royal  Commission  expressed  the  fears  that  serious  agitation  may  result  which  can 
only  be  put  down  by  a  great  expense  of  money  and  of  blood.  The  revenue  is  falling  off 
already,  and  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure,  even  although  the 
expenditure  is  reduced  in  the  most  economic  fashion.  .  .  .  That  is  the  state  of  things 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

And,  in  face  of  this  state  of  things,  the  reply  of  those  who  claim  to  be  tlfe  friends  of 
the  people  is  that  the  bounties  must  not  be  interfered  with  by  us,  because  a  pennyworth  of 
sweetmeats  or  biscuits  or  jam  miglit  thereby  be  raised  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  price  ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  Government,  declares  that  the  Empire  does  not  live  by 
sweetmeats  and  biscuits  and  iam  alone,  and  that  "  we  do  not  intend,  if  we  can  prevent  it 
that  our  Colonies  shall  be  destroyed."  In  the  first  place,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has 
consented,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  give  "  a  very  large  grant  in  aid  of  the  West 
Indies  "  with  the  view  of  repairing  some  of  the  mischief  that  has  already  been  done.  So 
far  so  good.  But  we  have  to  look  to  the  future,  for  which,  of  course,  a  policy  of  spoon- 
feeding would  be  absurdly  inadequate.  In  the  first  place,  England  will  take  part  in  the 
Sugar  Bounties  Conference  that  is  to  meet,  on  the  invitation  of  Belgium,  to  see  whether 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  Powers  to  agree  among  themselves  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
cat-throat  competition.  We  hope  the  Conference  will  be  a  success ;  and  the 
thing  most  essential  for  its  success  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fact 
that,  by  one  means  or  another,  England  is  going  to  resist  the  system. 
But,  went  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  suppose  it  fails  'i "  Then  the  British  Government  will  go 
on  towards  the  realisation  of  its  main  aim,  wliich  is  as  before — "  We  do  not  intend  that 
our  Colonies  shall  be  destroyed."  What  we  shall  d^  depends  on  circumstances;  but,  in 
the  last  resort,  countervailing  duties  are  not  ruled  out.  This,  as  we  pointed  out  some 
time  ago,  is  the  all-important  thing,  for  if  the  sugar-growers  were  to  be  abandoned,  the 
sooner  they  knew  it  the  better.  They  know  to-day  that  they  are  not  to  be  abandoned. 
"  The  House  shall  stand  together,  the  pillars  shall  not  fall."  We  go  into  the  Sugar 
Conference  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  strong  will.  But  whether  that  conference  succeeds 
or  fails,  our  decision  is  taken.  The  "  settled  policy  "  of  neglect  and  ruin  is  "  settled  "  in 
another  sense,  and  the  West  India  sugar-growers  and  the  bounty-giving  Powers  alike 
have  fair  notice  that  the  policy  of  initiative  and  resolution  has  taken  its  place. 

The  Daily  Mail,  January  21,  1898. 

DOLES  NO  REMEDY. 

The  really  satisfactory  side  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on  the  West  Indian  problem 
is  the  extraordinary  reception  it  has  met  with  from  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
few  months  ago  The  Daily  Mail  stood,  with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions,  alone 
among  metropolitan  journals  in  its  constant  and  insistent  advocacy  of  the  West  Indian 
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claim  to  continued  existence.  Now  the  press  of  the  whole  countiy,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
is  unanimous  and  almost  enthusiastically  on  our  side,  and  The  Times  echoes  our  words  of 
last  Saturday  wiih  the  warning  that  the  grant  of  a  dole  is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
in  no  way  absolves  the  Government  "  from  dealing  with  the  matter  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  footing." 

The  report  we  publish  to-day  as  to  the  feeling  in  the  City  confirms  our  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  fine  destruction  of  the  sham  Free  Trade  bogey,  and  his  committal 
of  the  Government  to  see  justice  done.  For  the  experts  who  have  dealt  in  sugar  all  their 
lives  know  that  there  can  only  be  one  end  to  the  policy  that  has  been  so  tentatively 
inaugurated.  If  the  West  Indies  are  to  be  saved  the  bounties  must  be 
killed. 

Quaintly  enough,  the  only  discordant  note  has  fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  been  a  member  of  several  Governments  ;  and 
all  of  them,  including  the  one  he  adorns  at  present,  have  done  their  utmost — short  of 
imposing  countervailing  duties — to  get  bounties  abolished.  As  he  pointed  out  yesterday, 
Her  Majesty's  advisers  woulc^  have  called  another  conference  with  this  object  had  not 
Belgium  forestalled  them. 

It  is  Sir  Michael's  contention  that  we  cannot  penalise  bounty-fed  sugar,  because  cheap 
sugar  is  a  necessity  to  English  manufacturers  and  consumers  ;  and  to  penalise  the  impor- 
tation of  bounty-fed  sugar  would  make  it  dearer.  It  is  the  bounties,  then,  that  have 
made  and  have  kept  sugar  cheap  !  Surely  if  this  cheapness  is  so  sacrosanct  and  vital  to  our 
interests  that  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  to  kill  its  cause,  Governments  for  thirty  years 
have  been  very  strangely  engaged  in  trying  to  get  bounties  removed. 

The  opponents  of  countervailing  duties  argue  in  a  circle,  and  it  is  of  course  clear  to  the 
meanest  intelligence  that  the  opposition  is  not  due  to  a  settled  conviction  that  Free  Trade  is 
really  endangered,  but  to  afearthat  the  popular  aversion  to  Protection  might  be  aroused  by  the 
establishment  of  any  machinery  associated  with  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  forcible  demolition 
of  the  Protection  scare,  and  its  acceptance  as  final  by  the  country,  should  cure  the  faint- 
hearted of  this  apprehension,  If  the  Government  boldly  did  the  one  effective  thing,  the 
country  would  endorse  its  action  with  practical  unanimity. 

For,  as  we  have  said  from  the  first,  the  proposed  dole  settles  nothing.  It  is  needed  \ 
it  will  meet  some  very  urgent  present  wants  ;  it  will  stave  off  bankruptcy.  But  it  is  no 
remedy  ;  ultimately  we  shall  have  to  face  the  problem.  Why  muddle  along  with  temporary 
measures  and  meaningless  conferences  when  a  single  resolution,  which  would  in  all 
probability  never  need  enforcement,  would  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all  ? 


WHAT  THE  CITY  THINKS. 

In  City  circles  Mr.  Chamberlain's  support— so  far  as  it  goes— of  a  strong  colonial 
policy  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  favour. 

The  credit  of  the  West  Indies  was  at  zero  before  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  his  colleagues- 
started.    It  fell  to  40  degrees  below  when  the  Royal  Commission  reported.    To  the 
uncertainty  created  by  the  "unknown  quantity"  of  the  foreign  bounties  was  added  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  Government's  policy.    Confidence  is  taking  the  place  of  uncertainty. 
I  The  West  Indies  are  to  be  saved.    Mincing-lane  is  convinced  that  Mr,  Chamberlain 

means  to  go  through  with  this  matter—"  even  if  it  costs  us  war  " — of  tariffs,  and  sees  in 
his  speech  at  Liverpool  an  echo  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  now  famous  utterance  at 
Swansea. 

The  West  Indies  no  longer  "  stink  "  in  the  nostrils  of  the  capitalist.  For  the  first  time 
for  many  a  long  year  the  term  buoyancy  might  be  used  in  connection  with  West  Indian 
circles.  There  is  capital  in  plenty  available  for  investment,  and  private  capitalists  will  be 
ready  enough  to  open  their  purses  when  they  know  they  no  longer  have  to  fight  a  hope- 
less battle  against  the  bottomless  purses  of  foreign  Governments. 

This,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out,  and  not  the  low  prices,  has  been  the  causa  malt 
all  through,  the  chief  factor  in  West  Indian  depression. 

The  erection  of  new,  and  the  extension  of  existing  central,  factories  in  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  would  require  not  less  than  a  couple  of  millions  sterling.  This,  and  as  much  more 
again,  if  necessary,  could  be  raised  to-morrow  within  a  hundred  yards  radius  of  Mincing- 
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lane  were  the  words  *'  Hands  off — even  at  the  cost  of  commercial  war  ! "  uttered  plainly  to 
those  who  would  exclude  our  own  Colonies  from  our  own  markets  as  readily  as  they  would 
ourselves  from  those  of  the  Heathen  Chinee.    But  the  words  must  be  said. 

Yorkshire  Daily  Post,  Jauuary'ic)^  1898. 

We  believe  it  would  be  perfectly  fair,  and  not  at  all  a  breach  of  the  national  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  upon  all  bounty-fed  sugar  ;  and  many  people  will 
think  that  this  would  be  a  more  appropriate  proceeding  than  the  plan  announced  by  i\Ir, 
Chamberlain. 

The  Globe,  January  19,  1898. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  announcement,  with  the  reasons  which  he  gave  in  defence  of  the 
proposal,  is  an  intimation  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  this  country  is  not  going  to  be 
deterred  by  economical  superstitions  from  taking  due  care  of  its  own  interests  and  of  the 
interests  of  its  dependencies.  To-day  it  is  the  West  Indies  which  have  to  be  helped  ;  it 
may  be  some  other  part  of  the  Empire  next  year. 

The  Guardian,  January  19,  1898. 

The  Commissioners,  no  doubt,  put  a  limit  to  the  duration  of  what  are  practically  doles, 
but  no  one  can  read  their  report  and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  have  any  confidence 
that  the  call  for  the  aid  which  they  advise  Great  Britain  now  to  pay  will  not  recur  indefinitely. 
On  the  contrary,  they  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  in  their  view,  it  is  only  too  possible  that, 
instead  of  the  small  sums  now  asked  for,  the  great  part  of  the  population  of  several  of  the 
islands,  and  of  British  Guiana,  may  before  long  be  practically  dependent  on  the  Mother 
Country  for  all  the  elements  of  civihsed  Government,  if  not,  indeed,  for  the  means  of 
subsistence.  That  state  of  things  would  come  about  over  a  large  part  of  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  if  the  sugar  trade  were  to  collapse  ;  and  it  may  collapse,  as  the  Commissioners 
unmistakably  intimate,  long  before  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Botanical  Superintendent 
have  even  begun  to  bear  substantial  fruit.  The  prospect  of  having  practically  on  its  hands 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  for  whose  existence  in  the  West  Indies  under 
their  present  conditions  this  country  is,  as  the  Commissioners  point  out,  morally  responsible, 
is  one  from  which  the  strongest  Government  might  well  shrink  back  appalled. 

Westminster  Gazette,  January  19,  1898. 

Now,  whatever  the  Government  scheme  may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain carefully  explained,  the  imposition  of  the  countervailing  duties  which  Sir 
Henry  Norman  proposed.  It  is  a  "grant  in  aid"  to  enable  the  industry  and  the  population 
to  tide  over  the  crisis  until  Continental  nations  shall  recognise  the  impolicy  of  the  system 
which  they  have  pursued.  "  The  industry  "  in  this  connection  means  the  sugar  industry,  and 
not  any  of  the  alternative  industries  which  the  Commissioners  contemplated.  Meanwhile,  a 
conference  of  European  nations  is  to  be  held,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  hopes  "  that  they  may 
all  be  induced  to  give  up  their  bounties.  Until  and  unless  they  do  we  are  going  to  meet 
bounties  by  bounties.  That  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter.  The  "  large  grant  in  aid  " 
is  to  be  a  bounty  to  the  West  Indies  sugar  industry  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  European  bounty-fed  beet  sugar.  Mr,  Chamberlain,  of  course,  wraps  it  up,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  measure  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency.  But  he  is  prepared  for  the  possibility 
— even  the  probability — that  the  conference  may  fail,  and  that  European  Governments 
may  insist  on  retaining  their  bounties.  In  which  case  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that 
our  bounty  to  the  West  Indies  will  be  permanent,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  will  have  to 
be  increased. 

Liverpool  Mercury,  January  19,  1898. 

The  hope  of  Ministers  is  that  the  liberal  subvention  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  propose  may  suffice  to  enable  the  planters  to  tide  over  their  present 
difficulties  until  the  bounty-giving  countries  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  abandon  them. 
It  appears  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  abolition  of  bounties  the  Government  had 
contemplated  inviting  the  Powers  concerned  to  a  conference,  but  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  initiative  has  fortunately  been  avoided  by  the  previous  action  of  Belgium,  which  is 
beginning  to  tire  of  paying  bounties  which  mainly  serve  to  supply  the  British  consumer 
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with  cheap  sugar  and  cheap  jams.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  pending  interchange 
of  views  may  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  most  fooUsh  of  all  fiscal  policies.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  at  some  pains  to  show  why  he  has  not  agreed  to  impose  countervailing  duties. 
He  holds  that  in  theory  they  are  perfectly  justifiable  in  this  instance,  and  absolutely  consis- 
tent with  Free  Trade.  We  confess  that  we  can  discover  no  flaw  in  his  argument.  The 
object  of  Fi"ee  Trade  is,  as  every  economic  writer  points  out,  to  allow  every  country  to  grow 
the  product  which  it  is  best  fitted  to  produce.  By  granting  bounties  the  European  Powers 
are  preventing  the  West  Indies  from  fulfilling  this  natural  arrangement,  and  the  true 
principle  of  Free  Trade  demands  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  defeat  this  conspiracy. 

The  British  Austkalasian, 

There  will  be  nothing  but  disgust  and  disappointment  in  Colonial  circles  at  the 
lame  policy  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  at  the 
Liverpool  banquet  on  Tuesday.  It  had  been  generally  hoped  that  Sir  Henry  Norman's 
programme  of  countervailing  duties  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  and 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  the  channel  through  which  they  would  announce  their 
decision  to  the  country.  Instead  of  a  practical  and  statesmanlike  step  of  this  kind  at 
wretched  dole  is  to  be  substituted,  wich  may  relieve  for  a  moment,  but  which  remedies 
nothing.  It  is  not  a  case  of  cannot,  but  will  not  ;  and  now  that  the  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment have  determined  to  let  our  West  Indian  Colonies  drift  to  their  ruin,  the  sooner  the 
latter  look  out  for  succour  elsewhere,  the  less  bitter  and  disappointing  will  be  their  fate. 

The  Daily  Mail,  January  19. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  began  his  speech  at  Liverpool  yesterday  with  such  a  ringing  Imperial 
note  that  one  expected  a  very  strong  and  decisive  policy  on  the  West  Indian  question. 
But  his  opening  was  better  than  his  finish.  That  Government  existed  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  was,  he  said,  not  a  truism,  but  it  was  the  truth.  How,  then,  does 
he  propose  to  encourage  the  waning  sugar  trade  ?  His  entire  scheme,  he  said,  it  would 
be  premature  to  divulge  ;  but  what  he  did  divulge  points  not  to  encouragement  but 
abandonment  of  the  staple.  Unless  the  untold  part  of  the  scheme  includes  some  of 
those  unexhausted  resources  of  civilisation  which  may  save  it,  the  Government  has  fallen 
into  line  with  its  predecessors,  content  to  wait  for  the  day  when  Continental  nations  shall 
obhgingly  take  off  the  bounties  and  meantime  console  the  maddened  colonists  with, 
doles. 

Our  disappointment  is  the  greater  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  strongly  emphasised  the 
truisms  that  sugar  is  the  natural  industry  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  and  that  counter- 
vailing duties,  which  would  admittedly  save  it,  are  not  protective.  The  whole  Free 
Trade  argument  is  therefore,  on  his  own  showing,  in  their  favour.  Why  is  the  only 
policy  that  can  save  this  "  natural  industry,"  and  which  does  not  conflict  with  our  Free 
Trade  principles,  not  adopted  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  Government,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
hinted,  have  in  view  some  means  of  getting  bounties  abolished  without  resort  to 
countervailing  duties.  We  like  to  think  they  have — for  without  that  hope  the  policy 
enunciated  yesterday  merely  staves  off  bankruptcy  and  disaster  ;  it  does  not  go  to  the  root: 
of  the  evil. 

Admiral  Commerell  in  The  Sunday  Special,  January  9,  1898, 

During  three  visits  to  the  West  Indies,  of  from  three  to  four  months  each,  I  studied 
the  question,  which  interested  me  much,  very  closely,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners,  other  than  the  countervailing  duties,  consist 
simply  in  throwing  money  into  the  sea. 

A  Liverpool  Refiner  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Liverpool  Speech. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Liverpool  Courier. 

Sir, — Your  leading  article  in  to-day's  issue  comes  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  great 
interest  which  the  sugar  bounty  question  is  exciting  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  which  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  has  fallen  into  in  the  details  of  the  subject. 
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But  before  I  do  this  I  should  Hke  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
quite  clear  in  his  declaration  that  the  abolition  of  bounties,  even  by  the  imposition  of  a 
countervailing  duty,  is  a  Free  Trade  measure.  He,  however,  falls  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  British  consumer  is  a  gainer  by  the  amount  of  the  bounty  paid  on  the 
imports  from  Continental  bounty-giving  countries — that  is  to  say,  on  all  the  beetroot  sugar 
consumed  in  this  country  (the  imports  of  which  amounted  to  1,217,619  tons  last  year 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns),  whereas  the  bounty-aided  producer  obvicnish- 
does  not  give  away  any  of  his  bounty  to  the  consumer  except  when  prices  have  fallen 
below  the  cost  of  production.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  state  of  things  which  exists  at  tlie 
present  moment,  but  in  the  thirteen  years  since  the  great  fall  in  values  which  took  place  in 
1884,  the  Continental  beetroot  manufacturers  have,  on  the  average,  realised  a  handsome 
profit  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  State  subsidy. 

With  regard  to  the  refining  trade,  however,  the  effect  of  the  bounty  has  been  continuous. 
The  refiner  who  receives  the  bounty  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  small  portion  of  it  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  command  foreign  markets  ;  but  as  the  cost  of  refining  may  be  taken  at  from 
2s.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  all  the  products  of  refining,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  very  small  amount  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  bounty-fed  refiner  to  secure 
the  trade. 

The  fall  in  values,  as  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  bounties,  though  indirectly  they  have,  no  doubt,  had  the  effect  of 
enabling  those  engaged  in  the  trade  on  the  Continent  to  use  the  newest  methods,  and 
to  employ  all  those  scientific  improvements  in  machinery  and  processes  of  manufacture 
which  to  a  great  extent  the  Colonial  planter  has  been  debarred  from  using  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  which  has  for  so  long  a  time  overshadowed  the  trade.  New  methods 
have,  however,  been  employed  very  largely,  and  the  uses  of  adversity,  said  to  be  so 
sweet,  have  enabled  the  best-equipped  plantations  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  produce — 
according  to  evidence  given  to  the  Commissioners — from  about  ;^i8  los.  per  ton  in  1882, 
to  about  £g  5s.  per  ton  in  1896,  and  it  is  further  shown  by  documents  published  in  the 
Bluebook  that  sugar  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  Demerara  and  Trinidad  than  it  can  be  in 
Germany,  where  the  cheapest  beetroot  is  made. 

The  West  Indies  never  asked  for  doles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  was  practically  unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the  abolition  of 
bounties  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things.  And  there  is  little  doubt 
that  under  fair  conditions  these  magnificent  colonies  could  and  would  increase  their 
production  three  or  four  fold  on  the  260,000  tons  at  w'hich  Mr.  Chamberlain  estimates  their 
crop,  reduced  to  this  comparatively  insignificant  quantity  by  the  uncertainty  produced  by 
the  bounty  system.  That  doles  may  help  them  to  tide  over  a  short  period  is,  no  doubt,  the 
fact,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they  may  not  take  the  form  of  either  a  direct  or  indirect 
bounty  ;  in  either  case,  they  would  then  be  subjected  to  a  countervailing  duty  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indian  colonies  would  be  shut  out  from  their  best  markets. 
While  it  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  a  countervailing  duty  is  in  accordance  with 
Free  Trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  a  measure  of  assistance  as  has  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  directly  contrary  to  the  *'  settled  policy  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  and  for  once  the  opponents  of  bounties  and  the  advocates  of  the  true 
principles  of  Free  Trade  will  find  themselves  in  accord  with  the  doctrinaires. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  successive  Governments  for  the  past  thirty-live 
years,  both  Liberal  and  Conservative,  have  endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
these  bounties,  not  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  sugar-producing  Colonies,  but  so  that  the 
important  British  industry  of  sugar  refining — the  remnant  of  which,  as  you  state,  is  now 
chiefly  located  in  this  city — should  not  be  extinguished  by  unfair  competition. 

Yours,  &c.,      Chas.  J.  Ckosfield, 
Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 

Liverpool,  January  21,  1898. 
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The  Daily  Mail,  yaiinary  13,  1898. 

[A  duty  to  Countervail  a  Bounty  which  "  protects  "  the  foreigner  in  British  Markets 
cannot  be  a    protective  "  duty.] 

LORD  FARRER  AS  A  PROTECTIONIST. 

Belgium  has  decided  to  summon  a  conference  of  countries  giving  bounties  on  sugar 
with  a  view  to  getting  them  to  agree  on  the  general  abolition  of  the  system.  France,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  the  difliculty — and  France,  it  seems,  will  not  abolish  bounties  as  long  as  the 
English  market  is  open.  We  trust  the  Government  will  not  be  afraid  of  threatening  counter- 
vailing duties.  Lord  Farrer  is  the  accepted  spokesman  of  those  that  hold  that  countervailing 
duties  are  an  attack  on  Free  Trade,  He  has  published  his  fifteen  reasons  for  not  saving 
the  West  Indies.  They  show  that  Lord  Farrer  does  not  know  that  the  United  States  has 
already  imposed  countervailing  duties,  for  he  says  it  cannot  be  done.  He  also  does  not 
understand  the  distinction  between  protective  duties  which  give  the  foreigner  command  of 
his  own  market,  and  bounties  that  give  him  the  command  of  ours.  The  distinction  between 
a  Free  Trade  and  a  Protective  policy  is  that  the  first  aims  at  securing  for  every  commodity 
its  natural  value,  while  the  second  seeks  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  commodities  by  fiscal 
provisions.  Artificial  trade  thus  stands  as  the  contrary  of  Free  Trade.  Lord  Farrer  is  so 
infatuated  with  cheapness  that  he  makes  his  chief  argument  against  countervailing  duties 
the  supposition  that  they  will  kill  the  sweetmeat  and  jam  industries  that  have  grown  up 
round  "cheap  sugar."  If  these  industries  owe  their  continued  existence  to  artificial  help 
from  France  and  Germany,  Lord  Farrer  ought  to  rejoice  in  their  destruction.  But  he 
ought  also  to  know  that  countervailing  duties  would  not  UKike  "  dear  sugar,"  and  so  would 
not  ruin  his  pet  artificial  industries. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  yaiuiary  12,  1898. 
WANTED  "  A  CLEAR  LEAD/ 

Lord  Farrer  will  have  to  be  sharpening  his  pen  for  another  column  in  The  Times,  or 
the  sacred  cause  of  foreign  bounty-fed  sugar  will  be  gone  by  the  board  before  he  can  step 
in  to  protect  it.  As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  the  whole  structure  of  foreign  bounties 
is  so  rotten  that  only  a  vigorous  push  is  required  to  topple  it  over.  The  majority  of  the 
bounty-granting  Powers  are  anxious  to  give  up  the  game,  but  for  obvious  reasons  no  one 
can  move  in  this  direction  until  all  the  others  have  been  brought  into  line.  The  mere 
threat  of  a  countervailing  duty  is  all  that  was  wanted  to  bring  about  this  result  ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  from  the  obviously  inspired  contiiinniqiic  in  yesterday's  papers, 
that  the  threat  has  been  made,  and  that  an  international  conference  will  be  shortly  held  on 
the  subject.  We  cannot  forget  that  some  years  ago  we  had  reached  this  point  and  passed 
it,  and  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  destruction  of  the  bounties  Lord  Farrer  and  the  Cobden 
Club  set  up  such  a  wail  that  the  Government  was  frightened  out  of  its  principles.  But 
many  things  have  happened  since  then,  and  much  popular  education  on  the  subject  has 
been  imparted.  The  country  will  support  tlie  Government  if  only  it  has  the  courage  to 
give  its  followers  a  clear  lead. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  St.  James's  Gazette. 

Sir,— Your  "  Note  to-day  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  exactly  ;  and  perhaps  I  can  follow 
up  the  blow  with  further  information.  As  I  was  mixed  up  with  the  negotiations  from  the 
first,  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  it  was  not  once,  but  many  times,  that  we  were  "  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  destruction  of  the  bounties,"  and  that  the  rock  on  which  we  came  to  grief 
was  simply  the  penal  clause,  without  which  no  Government  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bind  itself  to  abolish  bounties.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  countervailing  duty, 
and  that  is  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  necessary— namely,  to  give  security  to  the 
contracting  Powers  that  they  will  not  be  undersold  by  outsiders  who  might  give  bounties. 

We  are  told  by  our  opponents  that  "bounties  are  an  abomination,"  and  that  "we  all 
desire  to  see  them  abolished"  ;  but  this  can  never  be  till  we  consent  to  the  clause  in  the 
Convention  asked  for,  most  reasonably,  by  the  bounty-giving  Powers  themselves. 

You  are  quite  right  about  the  general  wish  among  Continental  Powers  to  get  rid  of 
this  incubus,  as  the  Econouiistc  Fraiicais  truly  observes,  not  only  on  their  consumers  but 
on  their  producers,  who  are  constantly  overtaken  by  a  superabundance  of  sugar  and  a 
disastrous  fall  in  price. 

The  Economhtc  Fraiicais  says  that  if  England  would  only  show  even  a  very  little 
energy  the  whole  system  of  bounties  on  sugar  would  disappear.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  George  Martineau. 

Gomshall,  GiiildfonJ,  ya)iuary  12^. 


The  Glasgow  Herald. 

THE    EFFECT    OF  ANTI-BOUNTY   LEGISLATION  IN 

THE  STATES. 

West  Indian  Cane   Holds  its  own   under   Free  Trade  Competition. 

A  significant  symptom  of  a  turn  in  the  tide  is  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States — now  the  best  market  for  our  West  Indian  producers.  Two  very 
interesting  points  about  the  United  States'  connection  with  sugar  are  to  be  noted.  That 
country  is  the  largest  consumer  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  only  country  which  has  imposed 
countervailing  duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar.  Together  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  consume  one-half  of  the  world's  production  of  sugar.  Now,  in  the  United  States  all 
countries  are,  by  tJie  operation  of  the  du  ties,  placed  upon  equal  terms,  and  not  only  has  this 
been  a  considerable  relief  to  our  West  Indian  producers,  but  it  has  caused  Continental 
Governments  to  consider  the  bounty  question  more  seriously  than  they  were  previously 
disposed  to  do. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  BOUNTIES. 

These  bounties  have  become  an  enormous  burden  upon  the  countries  which  grant 
them.    In  France  they  now  amount  to  £4  los.  per  ton  ;  in  Germany  from       5s.  to 
15s. — say,  an  average  of  £1  los.  per  ton  ;  and  in  Austria-Hungary  from  £1  los.  to  £2  5s. — 
say,  an  average  of  £2  per  ton.    Now,  the   production  of  beet  sugar  by  Continental 
countries  over  the  last  five  j-ears  has  been,  according  to  Licht,  as  follows  : — 


1897.  1896.  1895.  1894.  1893. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Germany                          1,900,000  1,836,535  1,615,111  1,841,451  1,381,603 

France                              825,000  752,o8i  667,853  792,5ii  579)iii 

Austria                                825,000  934,007  791405  1,056,821  841,809 

Russia                                 800,000  715,000  712,096  615,058  658,070 

Belgium                                225,000  288,099  235,795  243,957  240,307 

Holland                              120,000  174,206  105,829  84,597  75,oi5 

Other  countries                     190,000  201,000  146,340  1577I27  113,910 


Total   4,885,000       4,900,929       4,285,429       4,790,532  3,889,825 


Last  year  France  exported  340,000  tons,  the  export  bounty  on  which  amounted  to 
£1,500,000.  This  year  the  exports  are  computed  at  not  less  than  500,000  tons,  the  bounty 
on  which,  at  £4  los.  per  ton  will,  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ;^2, 250,000,  all  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  National  Exchequer  to  the  producer  and  exporter.  Last  year  the  German 
exports  were  1,225,000  tons,  the  bounty  on  which,  at  £1  los.  per  ton,  would  be  £1,837,500, 
Thus  France  on  less  than  half  the  quantity  sent  away  pays  nearly  half  a  million  more  than 
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•Germany  in  bounties.  As  regards  the  producer  of  bounty-fed  beet  sugar,  the  present 
position  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  price  in  London  and  the  bounty  just  about  cover  the 
•cost  of  production  in  the  most  favoured  district  of  Germany,  but  leave  a  good  profit  to 
the  French  producer  in  consequence  of  the  higher  bounty  he  receives.  The  effect  of  a 
high  bounty  is  to  reduce  the  selling  price,  and  if  Germany  were  to  increase  her  bounties 
the  price  of  sugar  would  become  lower  than  ever,  and  France  would  suffer  severely,  as 
Germany  already  exports  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  she  does.  But,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  very  largeness  of  the  exports  of  Germany  is  calculated  to  weigh  against  any 
movement  to  increase  the  bounties  there  ;  while  the  necessity  of  reducing  taxation,  which 
is.being  year  by  year  more  impressed  upon  France,  must  tend  to  make  each  French 
■Government  regard  with  growing  doubt  the  heavy  drain  caused  by  bounties. 

These  circumstances,  which  operate  against  any  probable  increase  of  Continental 
bounties,  are  directly  making  for  the  abolition  of  them.  The  trade  has  ceased  to  be  profit- 
able to  German  producers  through  {infer  alia)  the  increase  of  the  French  bounties,  and  the 
threat  of  Germany  to  double  her  bounties  may  be  enough  to  induce  France  as  an 
alternative  to  reduce  hers.  Neither  country  can  afford  to  enter  upon  a  war  of  bounties, 
and,  therefore,  the  time  is  opportune  for  asking  each  to  consider  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
them  altogether. 

THE  "BENEFIT  TO  THE  CONSUMER  '  (?) 

WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE  AND  FOUND  WANTING. 
Glasgow^  Herald.    {From  a  Correspondent.) 

A  lamentable  amount  of  misconception  obtains  in  this  country  in  regard  to  sugar 
bounties  and  countervailing  duties,  the  beneiits  (?)  of  the  former  are  over-estimated  and 
the  evils  under-estimated,  while  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  operation  of  countervailing  duties 
is  understood  at  all.  Lord  Farrer  has  declared  that  "  bounties  are  an  abomination 
and  countervaihng  duties  a  greater  abomination,"  while  Mv.  Bine  Renshaw,  M.P.,  has 
transposed  that  senseless  and  illogical  utterance,  and  declared  that  "  countervailing  duties 
are  an  abomination  and  bounties  a  greater  abomination."  After  these  declarations, 
'ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  British  w^orking-man  is  excusable. 

Unbiassed  and  practical  people  who  have  studied  the  Blue  Books  containing  the 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  West  Indian  sugar  ques- 
tion, are  satisfied  that_ bounties  are  an  abominable  and  illegitimate  conspiracy  against  this 
country's  Free  Trade  principles,  and  countervailing  duties  the  common-sense  and  legiti- 
mate defence  of  those  principles.  The  memorandum  of  the  Sugar  Refiners'  Association 
of  Great  Britain,  published  in  TJie  Glasgow  Herald  of  the  7th  inst.,  is  a  practical  statement 
•of  the  sugar  question  which  might  be  studied  with  profit  by  Free  Trade  theorists,  and  by 
i'he  British  public  at  large,  which  is  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  bounties 
given  by  foreign  nations  are  received  in  f nil  by  this  countr}'. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  Bounties  to  producers 
only  aft'ect  prices  by  stimulating  production,  and  the  prodncer  does  not  give  away  any  of  his 
honnty  to  the  consumer,  except  when  prices  have  fallen  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Bounties  to  refiners  aft'ect  prices  continuousl}^,  hut  to  an  extent  inappreciable  to  the 
consumer.  The  refiner  who  receives  the  bounty  is  compelled  to  sell  slightly  below  his 
price  of  production  in  order  to  command  foreign  markets.  But  as  the  cost  of  refining  may 
be  represented  by  2s.  to  3s,  per  cwt.  between  the  price  of  raw^  sugar  and  the  price,  of 
all  the  products  of  refining,  the  sacrifice  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount  is 
sufficient  to  enable  the  bounty-fed irefiner  to  secure  the  trade."  In  other  words,  wiiile  the 
British  consumer  imagines  he  is  getting  the  full  benefit  of  Continental  bounties  lie 
probably  only  gets  a  miserable  yl.  to  6d.  per  cwt. 

As  6d.  per  cwt.  is  equal  to  about  one-fifth  part  of  a  farthing  per  lb.,  and  the  unit  in  retail 
pi  ices  is  farthings,  not  fractions  of  a  farthing,  it  is  very  much  open  to  doubt  whether  any 
fraction,  of  the  bounty  ever  reaches  the  domestic  consumer.  Although  the  term  consumer  is  used, 
merchant  or  dealer  would  probably  be  more  correct.  Occasionally  the  artificial  stimulating 
effect  of  bounties  causes  over-production  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  depress  prices  below 
cost  of  production,  and  then  a  temporary  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  consumer  in  this 
country,    But  he  pays  dearly  for  it.    The  natural  result  of  over-production  and 
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depreciation  of  prices  below  cost  of  production  is  reduced  production  and  inflation  of 
values,  by  which  the  consumer  is  mulcted  of  any  temporary  benefit  obtained,  and' 
probably  more.  As  the  memorandum  alluded  to  states,  if  the  five  violent  fiuctuations  of 
the  last  thirteen  years  are  taken  into  account  and  the  average  price  worked  out,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  supposed  benefit  of  bounties  to  the  British  consumer  may  mean  a  heavy 
loss  !  And  these  are  the  conditions— a  possible  intinitesimal  gain,  succeeded  by  a  probable 
heavier  loss — under  which  the  British  public  meekly  allows  (i)  its  West  Indian  Colonies  ta 
be  ruined,  (2)  imports  more  than  750,000  tons  of  bounty-fed  foreign  refined  sugar  annually^ 
causing  the  extinction  of  its  home-refining  industry  (which  for  every  1,000  workmen 
employed  directly  it  is  estimated  gives  employment  to  at  least  2,000  indirectly),  and  (3),  over 
and  above,  debars  its  distressed  agricultural  population  from  growing  the  sugar  beef  ! 
The  British  public  has  for  years  been  the  dupe  of  Continental  astuteness,  and  is  only  now 
awakening  to  that  fact.  .  .  .  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  complete  ruin  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  can  be  averted.  Firstly,  by  granting  a  bounty  on  exports  of 
sugar,  which  would  be  costly  and  would  not  avert  the  extinction  of  the  British  home 
refining  industry,  and  besides  is  out  of  the  question  as  opposed  to  this  country's  Free  Trade 
principles.  Secondly,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Bounty  system,  by  which  free  trade  and 
prosperity  would  be  restored  to  the  sugar  industry,  home  and  colonial.  If  the  abolition 
cannot  be  effected  by  voluntary  agreement  between  Continental  nations,  then  it  is- 
incumbent  on  Britain  to  accomplish  that  purpose  for  them  by  countervailing  duties,. 
The  German  Government  has  just  announced  its  intention  of  entering  into  negotiations- 
with  the  nations  interested  with  a  view  to  convening  a  conference  to  effect  ars 
agreement  to  abolish  bounties  ;  but,  as  jealousy  of  one  another  and  the  supineness, 
or  rather  the  blunder,  of  the  British  Parliamtnt  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  1888 
conference,  the  same  unfortunate  result  may  be  expected  again  unless  the  Govern- 
ment holds  a  mandate  from  Parliament  to  apply  coniitcyvaUiii^  duties  in  case  of  need. 
Countervailing  duties  against  bounty-fed  sugar  have  been -in  operation  for  six  months  in 
America,  which  has  put  the  first  nail  in  the  cohin  of  bounties. 

"  WHEN  IS  A  DUTY  NOT  A  DUTY  ?  " 

As  instituted  by  Britain  by  force  of  necessity,  countervailing  duties  would  be  purely 
defensive — merely  a  penalty  for  violation  of  this  country's  Free  Trade  principles,  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  consistent.  Could  anyone  imagine  this  country  admitting  foreign 
sugar  free  to  its  markets,  and  imposing  a  duty  against  its  own  colonial  sugar  ?  That  is 
precisely,  in  effect,  what  this  country  is  doing.  By  admittin^Q^  bounty-fed  sugar  free,  Britain 
is  giving  preferential  terms  to  foreign  sugar  to  the  detriment  of  her  own  colonies!  And  at 
the  same  time  there  is  talk  of  Imperial  Federation  and  of  binding  the  Colonies  closer 
to  the  Mother  Country  !  That  purpose  will  never  be  accomplished  by  gross  injustice. 
ImposiDg  countei'vailing  duties  is  one  thing,  levying  them  quite  another. 
No  foreign  nation  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  pay  a  countervailing  duty  (i.e.j  the  equivalent  of 
its  bounty)  direct  into  the  British  Exchequer.  By  instituting  countervailing  duties  Britain 
would  in  effect  say  to  foreign  nations — "  Our  markets  are  open  to  you  on  the  same  Free 
Trade  conditions  as  they  are  open  to  our  own  colonies — more  you  cannot  expect,  more 
you  will  not  get.  Accept  these  fair  terms  or  pay  the  penalty  for  violating  them."  As 
Continental  nations  are  so  entirely  dependent  on  British  markets  to  absorb  their  surplus 
production,  the  immediate  effect  of  countervailing  duties  must  of  necessity  be  the  abolition 
of  bounties. 

An  erroneous  impression  obtains  with  some  Free  Trade  theorists  that  the  application  of 
countervailing  duties  to  bounty-fed  sugar  would  permanently  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in 
this  country  by  the  amount  of  the  bounty.  How  could  that  be,  when  this  country  does  not 
receive  the  bounty,  but  only  a  fraction  of  it  sufficient  to  destroy  its  trade  ?  The  operation  of 
countervailing  duties  would  be  to  neutralise  that  fraction  by  equalising  competition  between 
bounty-fed  and  non-bounty-fed  sugar — in  other  words,  to  restore  Free  Trade  conditions  to 
sugar  ;  and  Free  Trade  in  sugar  means  that  values  will  be  determined  by  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  which  again  means  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  the  refining 
industry  in  this  country,  and  the  rescue  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  from  ruin.  It 
has  been  stated  by  some  Free  Trade  theorists  that  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
would  lead  to  a  war  of  tariffs  with  Continental  nations.  The  best  ansvver  to  that  cry  is  that 
the  same  Continental  nations  in  1888  agreed  that  countervailing  duties  as  a  penalty  against 
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offenders  should  be  instituted  by  Bntain  in  the  event  of  the  aboHtion  of  bounties  !  The 
British  Parliament,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  tlie  sound  advice  of  practical  experts,  did  not 
agree,  and  by  the  hluuder  it  then  made  Jias  encouraged  foreign,  bounties  and  ruined  the  West 
Indies  and  tlie  sugar-refining  industry  in  this  country.  The  Sugar  Question  will  come  before 
Parliament  again  in  a  few  months,  and  the  opponents  to  the  policy  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Government  by  giving  it  the  power  to  apply  the  penalty  of  countervailing  du  ties 
//^  c^ase' q/z/d^a/ must  be  considered  traitors  to  the  honourable  Free  Trade  principles  and 
best  interests  of  their  own  country. 

The  same  writer  returns  to  the  charge  at  a  later  date,  and  tackles  the — 

"  PAYING  BY  EXPORTS  "  ARGUMENT. 

Sir, — Does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that  if  this  country  loses  its  sugar-refining 
industry,  and  gains  the  confectionery  industry,  remains  practically  ///  statu  quo  ;  while 
the  foreigner,  the  aid  of  bounties,  has  appropriated  the  sugar-refining  industry 

and  its  large  wage-earning  power  (direct  and  indirect),  and  thereby  clandestinely 
bettered  himself  ?  Now,  given  a  fair  field,  the  British  retiner  is  quite  capable  of  holding 
his  own  against  the  foreigner,  and  I  maintain  that  by  the  abolition  of  bounties,  instead 
of  losing  its  sugar  industr}-,  and  having  to  be  content  with  the  substitute  (the 
confectionery  industry,  liable  at  any  lime  to  be  diverted  from  us  by  the  same  vicious 
bounty  system),  bath  tliese  trades  would  flourish  side  by  side  on  a  sound  Free  Ti-ade 
basis,  and  this  country's  industries  and  wage-earning  power  would  be  increased. 

A  review^  of  the  sugar  trade  for  1897,  just  published,  draws  attention  to  the  deplorable 
fact  that,  through  the  evil  effects  of  the  bounty  system,  Greenock  has  lost  the  refining  of 
530,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  during  the  past  nine  3'ears,  while  the  year  just  closed,  compared 
w'ith  1888,  shows  a  decline  of  134,000  tons,  or  53  percent.  !  During  last  year  this  country 
imported  nearly  800,000  tons  of  foreign  relined  sugar,  the  greater  part  of  which  would, 
under  happier  circumstances,  have  been  refined  in  this  country.  As  every  three  tons  of 
sugar  refined  requires  about  two  tons  of  coal,  the  loss  of  labour  in  coal  production  (say 
about  500,000  tons)  may  easily  be  gauged,  apart  altogether  from  other  industries  less 
directly  affected. 

It  is  nonsense  to  ascribe  cheap  sugar  entirely  to  bounties.  Every  commodity  has  been 
cheapened,  more  or  less,  by  the  advance  of  science,  improved  machinery,  and  greater 
competition — sugar  not_excepted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  time-worn  argument,  which 
has  been  so  constantly  brought  up,  will  not  be  again  advanced.  It  is  also  nonsense  to 
ascribe  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  confectionery  and  jam  trades  entirely  to  artificially 
cheap  sugar.  Neither  of  these  trades  was  the  result  of  the  abnormally  low  level  of  values 
now  ruhng,  and  both  were  bound  to  have  sprung  up  naturally  and  developed  in  this 
country  with  the  steady  fall  in  the  value  of  sugar,  as  in  everything  else,  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  other  well-known  causes. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  West  Indies  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  tlie  only 
effectual  solution  of  thesu^-ar  question  lies  in  the  abolition  of  bounties.  That  point  agreed, 
it  matters  not  whether  abolition  be  effected  by  voluntary  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  bounty-giving  nations,  or  by  coercive  measures  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain — the  result  must  be  the  same.  No  foreign  nation  would 
pay  its  bounty  direct  into  the  British  Exchequer,  and  countervailing  duties,  if  instituted  by 
force  of  necessity,  would  teach  the  foreigner  the  wholesome  lesson  that  British  Free 
Trade  principles  may  not  be  attacked  with  impunity.  As  the  army  and  navy  are  needful 
to  Britain's  political  supremacy  on  land  and  sea,  so  is  the  institution  of  defensive  counter- 
vaihng  duties  necessary  to  maintain  Britain's  present  unprotected  commercial  supremacy." 

I  am,  &c.,  YouK  Correspondent. 

Liverpool  Daily  Courier,  January,  1898. 
LORD  FARRER  AND  "THE  SMUGGLER'S  DOCTRINE." 

As  a  Free  Trader  Lord  Farrer  ought  to  support  every  proposal  having  a  tendency  to 
promote  natural  prices.  He  and  his  fellow'-Cobdenites  of  these  later  days  found  it  con- 
sistent with  their  proposals— we  confess  to  not  knowing  why — to  defend  the  denunciation 
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of  certain  commercial  treaties,  witli  a  view  to  the  Mother  Country  being  «4iven  a  preferen- 
tial tariff  by  Canada.  Of  course,  foreign  countries  can  obtain  the  same  privilege  from  the 
Dominion  by  a  corresponding  opening  of  their  own  doors,  and  in  that  sense  it  may  be 
contended  that  the  step  taken  is  of  a  legitimately  coercive  character  in  the  direction  of 
Free  Trade.  But  Lord  Farrer  will  not  have  Free  Trade  by  coercion.  He  would  not  lift 
his  little  finger  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  smugglers'  doctrines  by  others.  It  is 
only  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  who  are  to  be  bound  and  fettered  by  his  "system,"  even 
when  it  comes  to  the  foreigner  driving  the  British  subject  out  of  his  own  markets  by 
means  of  bounties  which  confessedly  violate  all  the  canons  of  Free  Trade,  while  destroying 
trade  itself.  "  Facilis  descensus  Averni,"  exclaims  Lord  Farrer,  "  beware  of  the  first  step 
downwards."  This  has  been  taken.  We  would  fain  retrace  it.  We  want  real  Free  Trade, 
and  must  have  it,  despite  the  so-called  Free  Traders. 

St.  James's  Gazette,  August,  1896. 
HOW  BOUNTIES  STIMULATE  PRODUCTION— 

The  Government  arrived  at  the  amount  of  the  dravi^back  by  calculating  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  roots  should  yield  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar.  It  did,  and  a  bit 
over.  The  fabricant  applied  himself,  with  success,  to  the  extraction  of  more  sugar 
from  his  roots  than  the  Government  had  calculated  ;  he  also  catered  industriously  for 
the  export  trade.  It  worked  out  thus  : — A  manufacturer  had,  say,  100  tons  of  roots 
in  his  establishment,  and  the  Government  calculated  that  they  would  provide  ten 
tons  of  sugar.  But  the  fabricant  improved  his  processes,  so  that  the  roots  produced 
twelve  tons  of  sugar.  Now  the  Government  duty  on  the  roots  (these  are  general 
-figures)  was  15s.  a  ton,  and  the  drawback  allowed  was  £()  per  ton  of  sugar.  This 
meant  that  the  fabricant  paid  4.75  duty  on  his  100  tons  of  roots,  and  if  he  only 
produced  ten  tons  of  sugar  for  export  he  got  X90  bounty  for  them  ;  if  he  made 
twelve  tons  his  bounty  was  .^108.  He  could  thus  underbid  all  English  competitors  ; 
he  could  give  his  sugar  awa}^,  and  yet  make  a  profit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  beet 
cultivation  wentahead,  and  was  accompanied  by  improved  processes  of  manufacture, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  above  figures.  In  1892  the  German  Government 
altered  the  system,  and  gave  a  direct  bounty  instead  of  an  indirect.  It  was  fixed  at 
7^d.  per  cwt.  on  raw  and  is.  on  refined  sugar,  for  three  years,  and  about  6d.  on  raw 
and  9d.  on  retined  for  another  two  years;  after  w4iich  (the  world  market  having 
been  duly  seized)  the  bounties  were  to  cease.  But,  on  the  urgent  appeal  of  the 
manufacturers,  tliis  policy  has  now  been  altered,  and  a  few  months  since  the 
Reichstag  enacted  that  the  sugar  home-consumption  tax  should  be  raised  from 
9s.  to  I2s.  per  cwt ,  and  that  from  the  proceeds  of  this  extra  3s.  the  bounty  on 
raw  sugar  exported  should  be  raised  from  y^d.  to*  is.  3d.,  and  on  refined  from  is. 
to  2s.  per  cwt.  Germany  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  adopted  this  system  of 
encouraging  home  industry.  Other  Governments  have 'followed  suit:  with  the 
result  that  the  combined  beetroot  production  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Russia^ 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  countries  has  risen  from  656,000  tons  in  1868-69, 
4,975,000  tons  in  1894-95. 

—AND  KILL  OUT  BRITISH  REFINERS. 

So  much  for  what  the  sugar  bounties  effect  for  the  industry  of  Germany  and 
the  other  nations  which  give  them.  Contemplate  now  the  joyous  state  of  the 
untrammelled  British  industry.  In  1888  the  raw  sugar  melted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  916,759  tons ;  in  1895  it  had,  by  progressive  decreases, 
got  down  to  768,260  tons  ;  yet  the  world's  production  had  increased  from  about 
5,050,000  to  about  7,100,000  tons.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  should  thus  fail  to 
capture  the  world's  expanded  market,  but  the  case  shows  worse  when  we  come  to 
the  quantities  of  foreign  refined  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
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sa:ne  years  ;  we  see  here  an  increase  between  1888  and  1895  from  314,959  tons  to 
707,535  tons.  We  cannot  even  hold  our  home  market.  There  is  a  class  of  politicians 
which  professes  to  see  cause  for  congratulation  in  this  increased  consumption  by 
England  of  foreign  sugar.  "  If  other  countries  like  to  pay  for  our  sugar,  why  should 
we  grumble?"  And  we  are  asked  to  regard  the  circumstance  as  an  agreeable  joke. 
We  will  not  comment  on  this  peculiar  attitude  further  than  to  remark  (it  is  a  bit 
obvious,  yet  it  never  strikes  our  gleeful  enthusiasts)  that  the  English  consumer  does 
not  get  the  whole  bounty,  or  any  part  of  it  except  the  portion  necessary  to  enable 
the  foreigner  to  underbid  the  British  refiners.  And  this,  alas  !  is  accomplished  with 
abundant  success. 

Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys! 


And  Now  There  Are  

One  by  one  the  British  refiners  are  going  under.  There  are  now  only  two 
refineries  at  w'ork  in  London — Tate's  and  Lyle's  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  many  years 
since  there  were  at  least  a  dozen.  Twenty  years  ago  our  geography  mas- 
ters at  school  drummed  into  our  heads  the  knowledge  that  Bristol  was 
famous  for  its  sugar  refineries  ;  to-day  there  is  not  one  at  work.  At  one  time 
there  were  fourteen  refineries  going  merrily  in  Greenock  ;  to-day  there  are  but 
seven,  and  they  carry  on  what  an  observant  Scottish  manufacturer  describes  as  a 
"  precarious  and  intermittent  existence."  Similarly,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
district  has  now  only  six  at  work — half  the  former  number.  Glasgow  has  lost  her 
two  ;  Plymouth  has  shut  down  hers  ;  Dublin  has  turned  hers  into  a  distillery.  Some 
of  these  works,  though  idle,  are  still  kept  in  perfect  order,  their  owners  hoping 
against  hope  for  better  days  to  come  ;  other  owners  in  despair  have  broken  up  their 
property  for  old  metal,  and  razed  the  buildings  to  the  ground.  It  is  like  the  song 
of  "Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys."  One  by  one  our  refineries  have  been  crushed  by 
foreign  Governments,  and  only  seventeen  now  remain  to  show  the  world  that  Great 
Britain  can  refine  sugar. 
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'^THE  COST  OF  A  POLICY  OF  DRIFT." 

Among  the  points  put  in  the  forefront  of  their  inquiry  by  the 
Commissioners  was  the  preparation  of  an  estimate  of  the  Imperial 
iiabihties  which  would  be  involved  in  the  shape  of  out-door  "  relief 
to  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  as  bankrupt  communities,  in  the  event  of 
the  Mother  Country  allow^ing  the  sugar  industry  to  drift  to  its  fate.  It 
is  most  essential  that  the  British  taxpayer  should  know  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  amount  of  the  financial  assistance  which  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  Policy  of  Drift.  The  Commissioners 
would  appear  to  shrink  in  alarm  from  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  possible  liabilities.  This  is  one  of  the  few  unsatisfactory  features 
in  the  Report.  Let  us  try  to  work  out  the  estimate  for  ourselves  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  forecasts.  Let  us  accept  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  weather  the  financial  storm  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
by  the  failure  of  the  sugar  industry,  owing  to  their  having  other 
subsidiary  resources  to  fall  back  on,  ignoring  for  the  purposes  of  our 
argument  the  strong  protests  which  have  been  made  by  both  those 
Colonies  against  that  conclusion,  and  strictly  confine  ourselves  to 
British  Guiana  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  assistance  likely  to  be  required  in  British  Guiana  and  Bar- 
bados they  find  themselves  unable  "  at  the  present  time  to  form  any 
estimate,  but  they  give  us  in  the  same  breath  a  basis  for  forming  such 
an  estimate,  by  stating  that  '^neither  British  Guiana  nor  Barbados 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  necessary  cost  of  administration  for 
probably  a  considerable  number  of  years."  The  same  statement  would 
certainly  apply  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent. 
Taking  these  Colonies  only,  we  find  that  their  present  yearly 
expenditure  is  as  follows  : — 

British  Guiana        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ;^"596,ooo 

Barbados    152,000 

Leeward  Islands     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  165,000 

St.  Lucia    57,000 

St,  Vincent   28,000 

Total   ;^998,coo 

Say,  roughly  ;^i,ooo,ooo. 

Now  it  would  take  considerably  more  than  a  generation  for  these 
Colonies  to  develop  their  subsidiary  resources,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  a  degree  which  would  enable  them  to 
raise  the  same  revenue  which  they  have  been  raising  from  their  sugar 
industry.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  would 
continue  to  increase,  and  that  any  savings  which  can  be  effected  by 
further  reducing  official, salaries,  or  by  cutting  down  the  Government 
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expenses  on  such  comparative  luxuries  as  education,  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  the  like,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
extra  expenses  entailed  by  having  to  ship  the  coolies  back  to  India, 
by  the  extra  cost  of  maintaining  law  and  order,  and  by  the  emigration 
system  which  will  have  to  be  inaugurated  to  enable  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  more  crowded  islands  to  be  transferred  to  those  where 
there  is  abundance  of  Crown  lands.  At  present,  practically  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  above  Colonies  is  raised  from  the  sugar  industry. 
Unless  the  bounties'are  abolished  or  countervailed  it  is  a  safe  prophecy 
to  say  that,  given  a  couple  of  bad  seasons,  or  an  extra  turn  of  the 
l:>ounty  screw,  three-fourths  of  the  land  now  under  sugar  cultivation 
will  have  gone  back  to  bush  and  ^'ruination."  But  let  us  assume  that 
the  Colonies  would  be  able  to  raise  one-half  of  their  present  revenue, 
say,  half  a  million  a  year.  This  leaves  half  a  million  to  be  found  by 
the  Mother  Country,  and  half  a  million  a  year  spread  over  a  generation 
totals  up  to  £15,000,000  sterling.  The  inadequacy  of  the  amount 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour  propose  to  spend  in 
•order  to  keep  the  Colonies  going  by  the  development  of  their 
subsidiary  resources  becomes  at  once  evident.  They  propose  to 
spend,  roughly,  half  a  million  spread  over  ten  years.  As  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  might  as  w^ell  take  this  amount  with  him  on  his 
next  trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  drop  it  into  the  sea." 

'I  have  purposely  avoided  in  this  summary  all  references  to  the 
strictly  administrative  problems  connected  with  the  West  Indies.  That 
in  many  of  the  Colonies  administrative  expenses  are  far  too  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  population  is  but  too  obvious.  The  present 
scope  and  scale  of  public  expenditure  are  inherited  from  more 
prosperous  days.  Reductions  are  being  effected,  but  they  can  only 
be  effected  in  the  nature  of  things  very  gradually. 

Sir  George  Baden  Powell,  in  the  February  Fortnightly,  lays  stress 
on  this  need  for  administrative  reform,  and  pleads  for  a  course  of 
^  twenty  years  of  resolute  government '  as  ^  far  more  helpful '  than 
such  a  'minor  remedy'  as  the  abolition  of  bounties. 

This  is  surely  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  industrial 
and  economic  foundations  of  the  whole  social  and  political  structure 
are  being  undermined.  Make  the  foundations  sound  before  beginning 
to  tinker  with  the  administrative  superstructure. 

If  they  (merchants)  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  limbs 
but  will  have  empty  veins  and  nourish  little/' 

Bacon  loved  resolute  governm3nt,"  but  he  would  certainly  have 
scotched  the  Bounties  first. 
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The  literature  relating  to  tl]e  1888  International  Conference  and 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Sugar  Bounties  fills  volumes^ 
From  the  mine  of  material  available,  I  have  quarried  a  few  nuggets  " 
of  facts  and  arguments  which  apply  best  to  the  situation  to-day.  They 
at  any  rate  go  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  subject  has  been  thrashed 
out.  Lord  Farrer  then,  as  now,  posed  as  the  champion  of  the  doc- 
trinaires, who  shout  ''Free  Trade,"  and  yet  would  keep  the  British 
sugar  industry  shackled  in  the  fetters  of  Protection  in  its  most 
aggravated  form.  It  was  in  reply  to  his  letters  in  The  Times^ 
Economist,  and  elsewhere  that  the  following  were  written  : — 

I. 

A  Direct  Challenge. 

'(N  .B— Extracts  froiu  letter  nuittcn  during  one  of  the  "  high-price"  cycles  in  the  sugar  trade.J 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Economist,  November,  1888. 
Sir, — I  should  have  been  quite  content  to  let  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  letters  speak  for 
themselves,  but  as  he  says  I  miss  his  point,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  formulate  my 
arguments  so  as  to  place  the  case  clearly  before  your  readers,  and  in  so  doing  give  Sir 
T.  Farrer  the  opportunity  of  meeting  my  statements  seriatim.  In  this  way  there  should 
be  no  risk  of  missing  any  point,  and  the  public  will  then  be  able  distinctly  to  see  the  forctr 
of  argument  on  each  side. 

(1)  I  maintain  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  sugar  supply  should  be- 
large,  steady,  and  certain. 

(2)  I  assert  that,  to  secure  a  regular  and  certain  supply  of  any  article  of  vegetable  growthi 
the  area  of  its  cultivation  must  be  as  wide  as  possible.  We  observe  this  in  wheat  ;  for 
when  America  is  short,  Russia  and  India  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  greater  3'our 
aiea  of  supply,  the  more  certain  and  steady  your  imports. 

(3)  To  secure  the  free  production  of  any  article  there  must  be  the  assurance  of  such 
laws  as  will  admit  of  fair  competition  ;  for  otherwise  new  capital  and  labour  will  not  come: 
into  the  trade. 

(4)  I  affirm  that  the  present  system  of  sugar  bounties  sins  against  all  the  above  con- 
ditions, (a)  By  creating  doubts,  the  worst  enemy  to  trade,  it  checks  the  flow  of  capital 
and  labour  into  cane-sugar  cultivation,  as  there  is  no  assurance  that  even  the  present  rate 
of  bounties  may  not  be  increased  through  international  rivalry.*  But  for  this  uncertainty 
there  would,  with  the  present  state  of  science,  be  room  for  a  very  large  development  of 
cane-sugar  production.  The  want  of  this  is  the  cause  of  beet-sugar  fetching  to-day 
2 IS.  6d.  per  cwt.,  whereas  a  few  years  back  it  was  sold  as  low  as  9s.  io|d.  per  cw.t. 

The  present  system  does  not,  therefore,  insure  to  us  either  steady  or  low  prices,  or  a» 
sufficient  supply,  and  has  landed  us  to-day  in  a  virtual  sugar  famine,  and  very  excessive 
prices,  (c)  The  existing  condition  of  the  trade  tends  to  confine  the  production  of  sugar 
too  much  to  one  season,  and  thereby  dangerously  exposes  our  main  supply  to  climatic 
influences,  as  well  as  to  any  other  Continental  disturbances.  In  a  word,  this  to  us  most 
important  trade  is,  through  bounties,  made  to  rest  on  a  much  too  narrow  and  thoroughly- 
false  basis  ;  thus  exposing  it  at  any  moment  to  convulsion  through  the  reduction  Of 
extinction  of  cultivation  in  some  non-bounty  giving  country. 

*  A  fear  but  too  disastrously  justified  by  events. 
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(5)  With  the  scientific  perfection  to  which  the  beet  manufacture  has  now  been  brought, 
foreign  Governments  at  present  see  their  way  to  beet  competing  with  cane,  even  without 
bounties.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  may  be  sure  that  Germany  (our  chief  source  of  supply)) 
w^ould  not  forego  the  great  advantages  the  beet  cultivation  has  brought  it,  in  agricultural 
and  engineering  development,  as  well  as  in  the  employment  given  by  the  sugar  manufacture 
in  winter  to  the  field  hands,  whence  the  best  army  recruits  are  obtained.  I  assert,, 
therefore,  that,  with  or  without  bounties,  our  beet  supply  will  be  maintained,  and  I  further 
affirm  that  the  permanent  abolition  of  these  bounties  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  as  the 
largest  consumers  of  sugar  ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  our  general  supplies  of  sugar  become 
adequate  and  securely  enlarged  to  meet  our  growing  consumption,  and  steadiness  be  given 
to  the  trade. 

(6)  On  the  above  premises,  the  advantage  to  us  of  abolishing  bounties  becomes  very 
evident,  and  it  is  not  necessar}^,  I  think,  to  consider  this  advantage  less  because,  in  doing 
good  to  the  nation  at  large,  we  thereby  assist  a  home  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
most  important  development  to  our  Colonies  and  other  tropical  countries,  which  will  not  only 
come  to  us  for  engineering*  and  other  work  connected  with  sugar,  but  also,  through  a 
much  greater  general  prosperity,  become  increasingly  valuable  customers  for  almost  all 
our  articles  of  export. 

(7)  As  a  free-trader,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  following  the  example  of  Cobden,  and 
endeavouring  to  obtain  by  treaty  changes  from  protection  to  free-trade. 

(8)  I  can  see  outside  the  sugar  trade  a  most  decided  objection  to  leaving  things  as  they 
are,  for  it  is  a  distinct  encouragement  to  rob  us  by  bounties  of  other  and  still  more 
important  industries,  bounties  against  w^hich  it  would  be  imperative  for  us  to  act. 


(10)  Equally  unconvincing  to  me  is  Sir  T.  Farrer's  argument  as  to  a  Canadian  steamship 
subsidy  ;  as  to  which,  after  a  very  explicit  statement,  he  seems  now  to  be  in  much  doubt- 
I  adhere,  however,  to  my  point — that  in  no  case  does  it  afford  a  parallel  to  the  sugar 
bounties,  any  more  than  the  appropriations  now  being  made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
to  the  County  Councils  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  &c.  Every  country  recognises  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  efficient  communications  in  and  with  its  owi^ 
possessions,  in  which  there  is  nothing  aggressive.  ..."  But,"  says  Sir  T.  Farrer^ 
"retaliation  on  shipping  bounties  means  the  destruction  of  our  carrying  trade  with  the 
United  States."  He  does  not.  however,  explain  how  this  is  to  be  effected.  But  why 
should  Sir  T.  Farrer  fear  this,  when  his  theory  is  that  we  ought  gladly  to  accept  all 
cheapness  produced  by  foreign  bounties  ?  To  him  surely  such  a  consummation  should  be 
a  cause  of  rejoicing,  and  not  of  alarm. 

(11)  In  a  matter  of  such  great  national  importance  as  the  Sugar  Convention  there 
should  be  something  like  mathematical  precision  and  proof  in  all  statements  put  forward. 
I  therefore  ask  Sir  T.  Farrer  to  show  by  figures  and  facts  how  we  should  suffer  most 
should  it  ever  come  to  a  war  of  retaliation.  That  wars  will  in  future  be  carried  on  as  much 
by  tariffs  as  by  cannon  I  think  very  likely,  just  as  Parliamentary  obstruction  has  taken  the 
place  of  daggers  and  dynamite.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  Sugar  Convention  will  have  any 
such  result,  for,  as  strong  alliances  have  hitherto  been  considered  the  best  safeguard 
against  gunpowder  war,  so  the  same  causes  may  be  presumed  to  produce  the  same  effect 
as  regards  a  w^ar  of  tariff's.  An  attack  on  us  would  mean  an  attack  on  several  other 
countries,  as  the  Convention  does  not  allow  us,  but  only  a  majority  of  the  Powers,  to  take 
action.  Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  international  tariff  policy  marks  a  distinct  advance 
in  civilisation,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  welcomed. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  can  only  be  excused  by  the  greai 
importance  of  the  question  now  before  Parliament, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  CZARNIKOW. 

*  It  is  important  to  nole  that  cane  sugar  macliinery  is  mostly  made  in  Great  Britain.  That  for  beet  is,  of 
course,  made  in  the  beet-growing  countries.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  discuss  Bounties,  Mr.  Alliott  (of  Manlove  &  AUiott)  stated  that  his  firm  alone  reckoned  that  their  turnover- 
would  have  been  larger  by  one  million  sterling,  but  for  the  depression  in  the  cane  sugar  industry,  in  the  last 
fifteen  years. 
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The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  George  Martineau's  Reply  to 
the  Chapter  on  Sugar/'  in  Lord  Farrer's  Free  Trade  v.  Fair 
Trade,  pubhshed  in  1889,  show  that  there  is  little  new  to  be  said  on 
the  fundamental  points  at  issue  between  those  who  would  maintain 
the  policy  of  apathy  and  indifference"  and  those  who  would  initiate 
a  policy  of  initiative  and  resolution."  The  points  of  Mr.  Martineau's 
retorts  have  not  lost  their  sting,  and  the  similarity  between  the  acute 
depression  in  the  sugar  industry  in  1897  with  that  of  1  884  serves  to 
emphasise  both  the  value  of  his  criticism  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
forecasts. 

In  1889  bounty-fed  beet  was  already  tending  to  kill  out  the  com- 
petition of  non-bounty-fed  cane,  and  so  restrict  the  area  of  the  world's 
supply  of  sugar  to  one  only  of  the  two  natural  sources.  How  this 
tendency  has  been  since  intensified  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate. 
The  Coloured  Charts  printed  in  this  volume  speak  for  themselves. 

How  Bounties  Differ  from  Protective  Duties. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  abohtion  of  bounties  has  no 
connection  with  the  controversy  known  as  the  Fair  Trade  controversy.  The  argu- 
ments in  the  one  case  are  the  opposite  of  those  in  the  other.  The  Fair-traders 
desire  to  meet  foreign  protective  duties  by  counter  protective  duties.  Those  who 
ask  for  abohtion  of  bounties  desire  to  abolish  the  protection  of  foreigners  in  British 
markets,  a  matter  entirely  within  our  control.  We  have  no  power  to  compel  foreign 
nations  to  abolish  protective  duties  on  British  goods  ;  but  we  have  the  power  to 
prevent  foreign  producers  from  being  protected  by  foreign!  bounties  in  our  own 
markets,  a  process  which  is  equivalent  to  striking  with  a  differential  duty  Jiritish 
goods  as  against  foreign  goods  in  British  markets.  The  action  proposed  by  Fair- 
iraders  would  introduce  protective  duties  into  this  country.  The  act  of  abolishing 
foreign  bounties  would,  on  the  contrary,  restore  Free  Trade  in  our  own  country. 
Free  Trade  cannot  exist  so  long  as  bounties  are  permitted  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  foreigner  over  the  British  producer  in  our  home  markets. 

Wanted  Free  Trade. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  long  dissertation  on  the  "  importance  of  sugar,  poli- 
tically and  economical!}^,"  its  "  enormous  and  increasing  supply,"  and  "  England's 
.share  as  compared  with  other  countries."  "  It  is  food  ;  "  "  it  gives  employment  ;  " 
^'it  is  also  raw  material;"  and  "  these  are  results  obtained  by  free  importation." 
J3ut  we  have  not  yet  got  free  importation.  When  w-e  do,  the  benefits  so  eloquently 
stated  will  be  complete.  We  ask  for  this  completion  of  our,  at  present,  imperfect 
system  of  free  importation  of  sugar,  but  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  energeticahy  resists  the 
demand.  At  present,  those  producers  who  receive  no  bounty  are  not  free  to  send 
iheir  sugar  to  our  markets,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  compete  with  sugar  which 
receives  a  bounty,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  present  which  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  declares  that  the  bounty-fed  producer 
is  making  to  this  country.  We  ask  that  free  importation  shall  become  a  reahty,  so 
that  the  blessings  of  a  large  and  unrestricted  supply  shall  also  become  real  and 
permanent.  That  it  is  not  so  now  the  experience  of  the  market  for  the  last  few- 
years  has  abundantl}'-  shown  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  market  is  greatly 
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disturbed  ;  prices  are  rising  rapidly,  because  a  scarcity  of  sugar  is  apprehended. 
The  beetroot  crop,  itseems,  has  been  over-estimated,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  cane 
sugar  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  opportunity  is  seized  by  Continental  speculators 
to  make  a  corner.  There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  injurious  influence 
of  bounties.  The  consumer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  beetroot  crop,  because  it  has 
been  artificially  stimulated,  and  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  consequently,  artifi- 
cially kept  down. 

The  Effect  of  Bounties  on  the  Market. 

The  chapter  then  plunges  into  the  details  of  the  foreign  bounties.  As  to  the 
German  bounty.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  says  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  its  amount  with 
accuracy.  If,  however,  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  foreign 
commercial  and  industrial  statistics  he  would  have  found  that  it  can  be,  and  in  fact 
is,  most  accurately  estimated  every  year.  He  explains  that  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  produced,  over  and  above  the  quantity 
^vhich  the  beetroot  is  officially  estimated  to  yield,  and  on  which  the  duty  is  levied. 
He  is  not  aware  that  a  most  elaborate  official  report  appears  annually,  giving  the 
quantity  of  sugar  actually  produced,  the  quantity  of  roots  worked,  and,  consequently, 
the  amount  of  bounty  received  by  the  producers.  This  chapter  w^as  written  in  1886, 
and  he  admits  that  "  under  this  system  the  German  'production  has  increased  fivefold 
since  1871."  This  is  indeed  an  admission  worth  putting  in  italics.  It  admits  our 
whole  case.  Of  course  this  enormous  increase,  and  the  consequent  glutting  of  the 
markets,  which  came  off  in  1884,  has  prevented  cane  sugar  from  progressing  as  it 
■otherwise  would  have  done.  So  far,  on  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  own  admission,  the 
consumer  has  become  dependent,  by  artificial  means,  on  one  particular  source  of 
supply,  and  therefore  on  the  weather  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  one  particular 
district  of  Europe.  The  sugar  market  indicates  this  fact  with  ridiculous  clearness. 
It  is  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  sugar  trade.  In  the  spring,  the  lateness  of  the 
sowings,  owing  to  prolonged  wintry  weather  ;  in  the  summer,  the  want  of  rain,  or 
the  too  great  abundance  of  rain  ;  in  the  autumn,  the  want  of  sun,  the  prevalence  of 
bad  weather,  or  the  too  early  approach  of  winter  ;  all  these  things  are  now  watched, 
in  every  market  throughout  the  world,  with  feverish  anxiety.  Sudden  fluctuations 
are  perpetually  taking  place,  solely  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the 
Continent.  Can  anyone  say  that  the  consumer  is  not  becoming  absolutely  under 
ihe  thumb  of  the  beetroot  crop  ?  There  are  many  other  possible  events  besides  bad 
weather  which  might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Continental  production  of 
beetroot  sugar  ;  and  where  would  the  consumer  be  then  ?  If  the  producers  of  cane 
sugar  were  free  to  expand  their  production,  without  fear  of  bounty-fed  competition, 
all  this  dependence  on  one  crop  would  be  immediately  got  rid  of. 

The  Moral  of  the  American  Bounties. 

Some  doubt  is  expressed  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  as  to  whether  there  was,  at  one 
'lime,  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States.  But  if 
he  refers  to  the  Blue  Books  he  will  find  full  particulars  of  the  bounty  and  the  method 
of  calculating  it.  The  American  bounty  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  bounties  create  an  artificial  trade.  Directly  it 
commenced,  the  exports  of  American  refined  began,  and  continued  to  increase  as 
long  as  the  bounty  lasted.  By  our  constant  efforts  we  at  last  procured  its  abolition. 
The  exports  immediately  ceased.  The  sudden  appearance,  and  equally  sud- 
den disappearance,  of  an  artificial  importation  of  American  refined  sugar,  which 
amounted.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  tells  us,  to  10,000  tons  a  month,  and  gave  a  total 
import,  in  1885,  of  114,000  tons,  is  also  a  most  useful  illustration  of  a  fact  which 
absolutely  annihilates  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  most  valuable  theories.  He 
contends  that  if  we  were,  by  any  unlikely  chance,  ever  compelled  to  enforce  the 
penal  clause  against  some  country  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention, 
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persisted  in  giving  bounties,  and  thereby  endangered  the  treaty,  we  should  be 
restricting  our  supply  of  sugar  and  raising  the  price.  I  have  replied  fully  to  this 
every  time  it  has  been  repeated,  by  pointing  out  that  we  have  nearly  five  times  as 
much  sugar  to  choose  from  as  we  want,  and  that  therefore  we  shall  always  get  what 
we  want  at  the  world's  price.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  has  also  destroyed  his  own  theory 
by  showing  that  prohibition  would  only  result  in  substituting  one  sugar  for  another. 
But  now  we  have  a  more  practical  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  his  original  theory. 

By  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  American  bounty  we  suddenly  lost  a  supply 
of  refined  sugar  amounting  to  more  than  100,000  tons  a  year.  This  was  exactly  as. 
if  American  refined  sugar  had  been  suddenly  prohibited.  Did  we  suffer  from 
restricted  supplies  ?  Did  the  unfortunate  consumer  suddenly  find  the  price  of  sugai^ 
raised  a  halfpenny  a  pound  ?  Of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  We  got 
our  sugar  from  somewhere  else,  or  made  it  ourselves,  and  people  were  quite 
unconscious  that  anything  had  occurred.  This  finally  disposes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer's  fallacy  about  the  effect  of  prohibition. 

"Have  Happily  Emerged"?? 

He  now  thinks  he  has  shown  that  "  foreign  Governments  are  all  floundering  in 
the  difficulties  from  which  we,  by  abandoning  all  taxation  of  sugar,  have  happily 
emerged."  Does  he  mean  that  the  ruin  which  he  so  frequently  describes,  in  these 
last  few  pages,  as  impending  over  foreign  sugar  industries,  owing  to  "  the  glut  " 
caused  -by  "  the  unnatural  stimulus  "  of  bounties,  is  escaped  by  our  home  and 
colonial  industries  ?  A  reply  to  this  question  is  very  necessary,  for  it  otherwise  puts 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  in  a  very  awkward  dilemma.  He  evidently  does  not  see  his 
danger,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  :— '  Above  all,  in  all  these  countries,  however 
much  manufacture  and  export  may  have  increased,  there  is  great  distress 
among  the  protected  classes.  Protection  and  bounties  have  produced 
their  usual  results,  viz.,  an  unnatural  stimulus,  and  large  immediate 
profits,  followed  by  a  glut,  collapse  and  ruin.' 

"  How  are  we,  and  our  friends  in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  India,  Australia,, 
Natal,  and  our  other  friends  in  Java,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Manilla,  and 
a  host  of  other  places,  to  meet  this  "  glut,  collapse  and  ruin,"  if  even  the  bounty-fed 
producers  suffer  from  it  ? 

The  "  Pay-with-Exports  "  Arguments  Answered. 

It  seems  that  this  country  enjoys  a  large  export  trade  to  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Belgium.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  argues  that  our  imports  of  bounty-fed  sugar  from 
those  countries  are,  therefore,  desirable,  because  we  pay  for  them  with  our  exports,, 
and  thereby  give  employment  to  our  workmen  in  manufacturing  die  goods  exported. 
He  does  not  say,  though  he  must  know,  that  if  we  did  not  import  this  bounty-fed 
sugar  we  should  import  sugar  from  elsewhere,  and  this  sugar  would  be  equally  paid 
for  by  exports.  We  might  import  it  from  our  own  colonies  ;  in  which  case  we 
should  not  only  have  exactly  the  same  work  to  do  in  manufacturing  the  exports  to 
pay  for  it,  but  we  should  have  the  further  advantage  of  giving  employment  to  our 
colonial  brethren,  and  very  likely  making  machinery  and  a  hundred  other  things 
for  their  sugar  industry.  We  might  also  import  raw  instead  of  refined  sugar  ;  in 
which  case  we  should  have  exactly  the  same  work  to  do  in  making  exports  to  pay 
for  the  raw  sugar  ;  and  we  should  have  the  additional  advantage  of  employing  our 
own  people  in  refining  it,  and  of  making  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  so  doing. 

Why  the  "  Penal  Clause  "  is  Essential. 

No.v  comes  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  great  point  against  us,  up  to  which  all  these 
valuable  admissions  have  been  leading.  He  accuses  us  of  wanting  the  same  protec- 
tive system  which  has  brought  "  collapse  and  ruin  "  on  the  sugar  industry.  And  all 
because  we  ask  for  an  international  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  bounties,  and 
for  that  without  which  we  know,  from  the  experience  of  fifteen  years  of  constani 
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negotiations,  tlint  no  international  agreement  can  be  ol:)tainecl.  It  is  impossible 
to  procure  from  foreign  Governments  a  mutual  undertaking  to  abolish 
bDunties  unless  they  have  full  security  that  their  industries  will  not 
have  to  compete  with  bounty-fed  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  contract- 
ing Powers.  For  this  leason,  and  for  this  reason  only,  have  we  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  penal  clause.  We  have  had  no  ulterior  motive.  So 
far  from  desiring  Protection — with  a  capital  P — we  should  deprecate  it  most 
strongly.  We  are  far  too  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade,  and 
to  the  injury  which  Protection  would  inHict  on  our  industry.  We  have,  how- 
ever, argued  in  favour  of  the  penal  clause  for  one  other  reason,  and  that  is 
because  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  "  not  only  consistent  with  Free  Trade, 
but  positively  conceived  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade."  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
we  have  stated  all  this,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  our  view,  in  every  possible 
form,  whether  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  or  in  "  memoranda  "  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  has  seen  our  statements  constantly — more 
especially  recently  in  the  columns  of  Tlic  Times  in  reply  to  his  renewed  attacks,  and 
3^et  he  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  out  a  new  book  and  again  state,  what  he  knows 
has  been  contradicted  and  refuted  so  often— that  we  are  asking  our  Government  to 
"imitate  the  systems  of  other  nations"  ;  that  we  are  asking  for  "  Protection  "  and 
"Retaliation."  The  abohtion  of  Protection  to  foreigners  on  British  markets  cannot 
be  called  Protection  to  us.  That  word,  when  spelt  with,  a  capital  P,  means  that  the 
protected  industry  is  placed  in  an  artificial  position,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  obtain 
an  artificially  high  price  for  its  products.  That  is  the  position  in  which  foreign 
sugar  producers  are  placed  by  means  of  bounties  ;  and  they  obtain  the  artificial 
advantage  even  in  our  markets.  To  remove  that  infraction  of  Free  Trade  does  not 
transfer  the  artificial  advantage  to  us  ;  it  merely  removes  the  inequality  and  restores 
Free  Trade.  And  just  as  the  removal  of  this  inequality  is  not  Protection,  so  also  it 
cannot,  by  any  twisting  of  language,  be  called  Retaliation. 

Bounties  and  the  British  Refiner. 

Then  we  are  told  that  the  interest  of  the  refiner  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  West 
Indian  planter,  because  the  one  wants  raw  sugar  cheap,  and  the  other  wants  it  dear. 
This  ver}^  shallow  fallacy  has  greatly  taken  the  fancy  of  some  people.  The  answer 
is  that  if  raw  sugar  is  cheap  it  is  equally  cheap  to  all  refiners,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  virtue  in  it  from  the  refiners'  point  of  view,  except  that  people  eat  more  sugar 
when  it  is  cheap.  But  that  is  not  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  point.  He  thinks  we  get 
more  profit  when  raw  sugar  is  cheap.  To  take  a  practical  illustration,  it  happens 
that  when  raw  sugar  went  down  to  los.  a  cwt.,  in  the  crisis  of  1884,  the  refiners 
were  anything  but  flourishing.  The  crisis,  as  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  has  explained,  was 
brought  about  by  a  glut  of  sugar,  caused  by  the  unnatural  stimulus  of  bounties,  and 
when  the  glut  came  it  brought  a  glut  of  all  kinds  of  sugar,  both  raw  and  refined. 
There  w^as  too  much  refined  sugar,  and  the  refiners  had  a  bad  time.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  wliat  the  refiner  wants  is  not  low  prices,  but  only  a  suflicient  margin 
between  the  price  of  raw  and  refined  to  pay  the  cost  of  refining  and  leave  him  a 
fair  profit.  All  this  it  would  have  been  supposed  that  a  political  economist  would 
have  knov^-n.* 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer  then  proceeds  again  to  demonstrate  that  the  refining 
industry  is  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  But  he  forgets  how  he  has  just  stated  that 
the  unnatural  stimulus  of  bounties  causes  '^glut,  collapse,  and  ruin."  W^e  know  it 
to  our  cost ;  but  because  we  have  stood  the  shock  and  braved  the  storm,  we  are  to 
be  taunted  wdth  the  accusation  of  having  cried  out  before  we  were  hurt.  We  had 
the  foresight  to  see  vi^hat  was  coming  man}-  years  ago  :  and  the  crisis  of  1884— the 
'/glut,  collapse,  and  ruin  "—fully  justified  our  anticipations.    And  yet,  for  years 

*  As  pointed  out  above,  there  is  now  an  additional  bounty  on  refined  over  and  above 
that  given  on  rau\  amounting  on  the  average  to  los.  a  ton. 
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before  that  crisis  took  place,  \vc  were  met  with  this  same  taunt  by  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  and  his  friends.  He  so  far  admits  his  error  now,  that  he  adds  the  following 
reservation  : — "  Since  1884,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  refiners 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  continuance  of  the  German  bounties,  the  new  Russian 
bounties,  and  the  import  of  refined  sugar  from  America,  encouraged  by  low 
Atlantic  freights  and  probably  also  by  a  system  of  bounties."  Why  does  he  omit 
to  mention  the  new  French  bounty,  w-hich  he  says  amounts  to  "  from  ;^3,ooo,ooo  to 
;^4,ooo,ooQa  year,"  and  which  so  overtops  all  other  bounties  that  it  is  bound  speedily 
to  bring  about  another  period  of  "  glut,  collapse,  and  ruin,"  unless  all  bounties  arc 
abolished  by  mutual  agreement  ?  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  at  last  this 
tardy  recognition  from  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  that  we  are  not  suffering  from  an 
altogether  imaginary  grievance.  It  is  followed  by  a  calm  statement,  without 
comment,  of  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  foreign  refined  sugar  had  increased  in  1885 
to  256,000  tons,  to  which  another  100,000  tons  has  since  been  added.  The  loss  of 
manufacture  of  350,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  added  to  the  fact  of  having  to  compete 
against  manufacturers  who  receive  an  artificial  profit,  and  who  can  therefore  always 
turn  the  scale  against  us,  is  no  insignificant  grievance,  though  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
does  his  best  to  minimise  it.  He  kindly  gives  us  his  sympath}^,  but  adds  that  "after 
all,  sugar  refining  in  this  country  is  at  tlic  best  a  comparatively  small  trade."  This  is 
in  curious  contrast  with  what  he  says  when  he  wishes  to  make  out  that  we  are  very 
flourishing.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  m  this  country 
"  represents  an  annual  expenditure  of  ^30,000,000,  or  about  half  the  sum  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  pay  for  wheat."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our 
industry,  "  at  the  best,"  would  be  a  very  considerable  one,  were  it  not  that  the 
foreigner  is  allowed  to  be  protected  on  our  markets,  and  consequently  get  the  Hon's 
share  of  the  trade. 

Jam  Makers  Prefer  Cane  Sugar. 

"  Then  our  trade  is,  as  usual,  compared  with  the  jam  trade,  under  the  extra- 
ordinary impression — or  rather  with  the  view  of  creating  the  impression — that  the 
two  industries  of  sugar  refining  and  jam  making  cannot  flourish  together  in  the  same 
country.  Why  should  not  the  jam  maker  make  as  much  jam,  and  as  much  profit, 
with  British  as  with  foreign  sugar  ?  This  dilemma  evidently  struck  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer,  because  he  adds  that,  for  these  "  subsidiary  trades,  foreign  refined  sugar  has 
special  advantages."  We  know  that  what  the  Board  of  Trade  says  should  be  always 
accepted  as  indisputable  ;  otherwise,  we  should  have  claimed  some  slight  knowledge 
of  our  trade,  and  been  disposed  to  smile  at  so  absurd  a  statement.  Every  kind  of 
refined  sugar  which  is  made  abroad  is  also  made  here,  and  many  other  kinds  also. 
As  British  refined  sugar  invariably  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  similar  kind  of 
foreign,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  be  shown  that  the  foreign  is 
preferred.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  best  jam  makers  prefer  cane  to  beet  sugar; 
some  will  have  it.  As  the  foreign  refined  is  ah  beetroot,  it  cannot  be  preferred. 
The  point  is  unimportant,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  kind  of  straws  which  are  caught 
at  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  his  friends. 

"  His  next  task  is  to  show,  by  similar  methods,  that  the  West  Indian  planters  are 
not  injured  by  bounties.  He  forgets  his  recent  assertion,  that  '  the  unnatural 
stimulus  '  of  bounties  has  brought  about  '  glut,  collapse,  and  ruin.'  That  states  the 
whole  of  their  case.  So  long  as  bounties  continue  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  crisis  ;  an  anticipation  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  paralyse  any 
industry. 

Bounties  tend  to  Create  a  Monopoly. 

"  The  aUegation  that  bounties  tend  to  make  the  consumer  dependent  on  the 
bounty-fed  supply.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  says,  "  scarcely  needs  refutation."  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  has  been  so  for  some  years.  Three  times 
since  1876  there  has  been  a  deficient  beetroot  crop,  and  on  each  occasion  there  was 
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a  rise  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  sugar.  That  is  what  we  call  dependence  on 
the  bounty-fed  supply,  which  will  become  intensified  every  year  that 
bounties  continue."^  At  the  present  moment  we  are  seeing  the  progress  of  what 
looks  very  like  a  corner  in  sugar,  of  which  Continental  operators  are  the  authors. 
They  have  discovered  that  from  now  till  next  October  they  are  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  they  mean  to  make  us  pay  for  it.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  will  therefore  find  that 
we  are  already  considerably  nearer  the  "virtual  monopoly"  which  he  derides  than  he 
was  aware  of.  His  refutation  comes  to  nothing,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  statement  that 
"much  of  the  supply  of  beet  sugar  is  not  bounty-fed,"  which  I  have  just  shown  to 
be  incorrect.  He  also  speaks  of  the  "diversified  area  of  production,"  which  makes 
it  as  impossible  to  create  a  monopoly  as  it  would  be  v.dth  wheat.  But  he  has  shown 
elsewhere  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  beet-sugar  production  was 
increased  live-fold,  and  that  this  exaggerated  growth,  caused  by  the  "  unnatural 
stimulus  "  of  bounties,  ended  in  "  glut,  collapse  and  ruin."  What  is  the  use  of  a 
diversified  area  of  production  under  such  conditions  as  these,  whether  the  article  be 
sugar  or  wheat  ?  It  is  marvellous  to  hear  a  great  political  economist — one  who 
professes  to  follow  Cobden — use  such  language  as  this. 

Beet  sugar,  he  says,  has  "  increased  in  a  much  larger  proportion  "  than  cane-sugar  ; 
and  yet  he  brings  that  fact  forward  as  his  proof  that  beet  is  not  supplanting  cane. 
I  have  dealt  with  his  figures  already,  but  I  note  here  that  he  la3^s  great  stress  on 
West  India  sugar  having  increased  20,000  tons  in  three  years.  This  is  indeed 
introducing  comedy  into  statistics.  The  ordinary  fluctuation  in  the  crop  of  one 
island  alone  would  amount  to  more  than  that  figure.  All  the  figures  are, 
however,  quite  immaterial,  now  that  we  have  got  the  admission  that  bounties  lead 
to  "  glut,  collapse  and  ruin."  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  order  to  indicate 
another  of  the  feeble  straws  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  chngs. 

Why  Wonder  at  West  Indian  Depression? 

"  There  is  "  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  future  of  cane  sugar."  No,  none  what- 
ever, unless  bounties  continue,  when,  as  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  tells  us,  the  "  unnatural 
stimulus "  brings  about  the  necessary  conseciuence  of  "  glut,  collapse  and  ruin." 
Skill  and  industry  are  alone  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  enable  cane  to  compete  with 
beetroot.  But  who  will  be  disposed  to  apply  skill,  industry,  or  money  on  an  industry 
over  which  these  terrible  results  of  the  bounty  system,  so  well  described  by  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer,  are  impending  ? 

But,  following  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  reasoning,  where  does  it  lead  us  ?  He  is,  in 
fact,  arguing  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  bounties. 

The  Sole  Remedy. 

"  He  says  the  remedy  we  propose  won't  do,  because  it  is  Retaliation  with  zi 
capital  R  ;  and  that  all  the  arguments  against  Retaliation  and  Protection  apply  to  our 
case.  I  have  already  proved  at  great  length,  and  several  times,  that  we  do  not  propose 
either  Retaliation  or  Protection,  and  that  the  very  sound  and  conclusive  arguments 
against  such  a  policy,  if  they  have  any  bearing  on  our  case,  are  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  remedy.  I  will  not  go  over  the  ground  again  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  once  more  the  remedy  which  is  proposed,  and  which  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
deliberately  and  so  repeatedly  misrepresents,  long  after  his  statements  have  been 
refuted,  and  without  attempting  to  meet  the  refutation.  The  remed}^ — the  only 
possible  remedy — for  bounties,  is  to  get  all  the  bounty-giving  countries  mutually  to 
agree  to  abolish  them.  Every  Government  that  has  been  in  power  in  this  country 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  endeavouring  to  bring  this  about.  We 
have  been  parties  to  a  Convention  for  this  purpose,  which  did*  not  work.  We  have 
taken  part  in  many  international  conferences  since  that  treaty  lapsed,  in  order  to- 
bring  about  a  more  effective  one.    We  have  several  times  been  within  an  ace  of 

*  See  Coloured  Chart  for  the  verification  of  this  prophecy. 
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succeeding,  and  we  should  long  since  have  done  so  if  we  had  consented  to  give  the 
contracting  Powers  sufiicient  security  that  their  industries  would  not  have  to 
compete  in  our  markets  against  bounty-fed  sugar.  In  spite  of  many  high  authorities 
maintaining  that  such  a  security  would  be ''not  only  consistent  with  Free  Trade, 
but  positively  conceived  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade,"  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  his 
friends  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  preventing  this  security  being  given,  and 
consequently  all  our  negotiations  have  been  fruitless.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  his 
friends  prefer  "  glut,  collapse,  and  ruin."  The  present  Government  have,  however, 
preferred  to  act  on  their  own  opinion,  rather  than  on  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Farrer. 
They  have  obtained  a  Convention,  and  have  agreed  to  a  penal  clause  so  that  the 
abolition  of  bounties  may  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  dead  letter.  If  Parliament  agrees 
to  the  necessary  legislation— preferring  Free  Trade  to  the  protection  of  foreigners 
on  British  markets — it  is  almost  certain  that  the  penal  clause  will  never  be  enforced; 
all  bounties  will  be  at  once  abolished.  That,  if  it  were  enforced,  there  would  be  no 
effect  on  the  market  and  no  injury  to  the  consumer,  I  have  already  sufficiently 
proved. 

The  Effect  on  Prices. 

In  a  footnote  the  following  passage  occurs,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  bounty 
and  of  countervailing  duty,  the  chapter  having  been  written  before  the  Government 
'had  adopted  the  idea  of  prohibition  : — "  The  point,  how^ever,  is  immaterial  to  my 
argument,  since,  whatever  the  duty  may  be,  the  price  must  be  raised  by  the  amount 
■stated  in  the  text,  or  the  duty  would  fail  in  its  proposed  effect."  Of  all  the  glaring 
fallacies  contained  in  the  book,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary.  Can  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer  really  believe  that  a  duty  to  countervail  a  bounty  raises  the  price  of 
the  sugar  on  which  it  is  levied  ?  Two  exactly  similar  sugars  are,  of  course,  sold  at 
exactly  the  same  price.  But  one  of  them,  having  received  a  bounty,  is  struck  with 
a  countervailing  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.  Does  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  really  believe  that 
that  sugar  immediately  fetches  2s.  per  cwt.  more  in  the  market  than  the  other 
exactly  similar  sugar  which  has  received  no  bounty  and  paid  no  duty  ?  Or  does  he 
believe  a  still  more  incomprehensible  thing,  namely,  that  because  this  one  particular 
sugar,  which  has  received  a  bounty  and  paid  an  equivalent  duty,  has  been  so  treated, 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  imxports  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  raised  in  price 
(o  the  extent  of  2s.  per  cwt.  ?  He  must  believe  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and 
each  is  a  rcdiidio  ad  absiirdinn. 

"  It  Rests  with  Parliament "  Now,  as  Then. 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  has  already  been  fully  answered.  There 
is  only  one  remark  requiring  notice.  Most  of  the  foreign  Governments  desire  to 
abolish  their  bounties.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  admits,  but  adds  that  they  will  not  do  so 
when  they  see  that  wc  wish  it.  He  must  have  a  very  bad  opinion  both  of  their 
common  sense  and  their  good  feeling.  They  all  accepted  our  invitation  to  a 
Conference  ;  they  have  expressed  their  desire  to  abolish  bounties,  and  their  satis- 
faction at  our  Government's  efforts  to  bring  about  an  arrangement.  Undoubtedly 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  will  do  his  best  to  make  the  negotiations  a  failure.  It  rests  with 
Parliament  to  say  whether  his  are  the  views  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  progress  of  Free  Trade." 

The  following  Memoranda  are  taken  also  from  Mr.  George 
Martineau's  letters  to  TJic  Times  in  reply  to  Lord  (then  Sir  Thomas) 
Farrer's  arguments  : — 

The  Effect  of  Bounties  on  the  World's  Supply  of  Sugar. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  eft'ect  of  bounties  on  prices  are  very  distinct  and 
simple.    The  bounties  on  production  have  unnaturally  stimulated  it ;  consequently 
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the  market  has,  from  time  to  thne.  been  temporarily  gUitted.  This  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  natural  process  of  reduced  production  and  a  restoration  of  the  equili- 
brium between  supply  and  demand.  If  bounties  were  to  continue  indefinitely,  this 
would  repeat  itself  until^  all  natural  production  disappeared  and  the  world  was 
supplied  entirely  from  bounty-fed  sources.  Practically,  of  course,  this  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  theoretically  it  is  the  completion  of  the  curve.  Now,  in  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  between  artiiicially  stimulated  over-production  and  the  reduction  of 
stocks  to  normal  proportions,  it  is  clear  that  the  market  will  pass  for  a  short  time 
through  a  period  of  low  prices.  If  these  low  prices  were  the  result  of  natural 
instead  of  artificial  over-production,  the  remedy  would  take  a  natural  course.  But 
with  the  disturbing  element  of  bounties  the  course  taken  by  the  industry  is  also 
abnormal,  and,  as  I  maintain,  seriously  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and 
the  nation  at  large.  Instead  of  producers  straining  every  nerve  to  be  foremost  in 
the  race,  they  are  deterred  by  the  very  natural  feehng  that,  however  highly  they 
may  farm,  however  perfect  their  machinery  may  be,  there  is  still  the  bounty  loom- 
ing in  the  background,  against  which  they  cannot  contend  by  any  amount  of 
perfection  in  cultivation  or  manufacture.  What  has  the  result  been  ?  That,  while 
the  production  of  beetroot  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  there  has  been  very 
slight  increase  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar.''  In  other  words,  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  yearly  increase  in  the  world's  consumption  has  been  filled  up  by  beetroot 
sugar,  stimulated  by  bounties.  The  injurious  result  to  the  consumer  has  been 
illustrated  several  times  during  the  last  few  years.  A  short  beetroot  crop  means  now 
a  rise  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  sugar." 

An  "Outrageous  "  Estimate. 

The  thirteenth  note  puts  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  fallacies  in  language 
which  is  worth  noting.  England  "  receives  the  worth  in  sugar  of  a  subsidy  of 
;^9,ooo,ooo  a  year."f  This  is  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  view,  in  his  own  words,  of  the 
benefit  of  the  bounty  to  this  country.  We  know  that,  in  1881,  he  made  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain hint  at  some  such  idea,  but  now  we  have  it  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  plain 
language.  The  real  fact,  as  my  readers  now  know,  is  very  different.  The  first 
operation  of  a  bounty  is  to  stimulate  production.  The  sugar  exported  is  sold  at 
the  market  price,  and,  therefore,  so  long  as  prices  are  above  the  cost  of  production, 
the  whole  of  the  bounty  goes,  together  with  the  natural  profit,  into  the  pockets  of 
the  producers.  When  prices  fall,  by  reason  of  over-production,  below  the  level  of 
natural  profit,  part  of  the  bounty  goes  to  make  up  for  loss  of  natural  profit.  But  at 
the  same  moment  natural  producers,  having  lost  their  natural  profit,  are  deterred 
from  proceeding  with  the  competition.  If  they  do  proceed,  they  are  giving,  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  exactly  the  same  sum  as  the  small  fraction  of  the  bounty  which 
has  enabled  bounty-fed  producers  to  get  rid  of  their  over-production  without  loss. 
The  fraction  of  the  bounty  which  turns  the  scale  between  profit  and  loss  is  a  very 
small  one  ;  the  benefit  which  importers  enjoy  is  very  short-lived,  for  of  course  the 
immediate  effect  of  arrival  at  cost  price  is  reduction  of  production  and  a  reaction  in 
the  market,  which,  as  recent  experience  has  shown,  is  violent  and  injurious.  The 
consumer  gets  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  bounty,  but  only  at  the  moment  when 
cost  price  is  reached  ;  and  whatever  benefit  he  gets,  he  compels  natural  producers 
to  contribute  the  same  present "  out  of  their  own  pockets.  This,  briefly,  is  the 
history  of  the  operation  of  a  bounty.  I  have  often  explained  it  before,  but  the  out- 
rageous statement  that  England  '^receives  the  worth  in  sugar  of  a  subsidy  of 
£9,000,000  a  year,"  compels  me  to  repeat  it. 

*  This  was  written  in  1889.  For  the  explanation  of  the  increase  in  cane  production 
since  that  date  see  memorandum  (quoted  below)  by  Mr.  N.  Labbock  published  in  appen- 
dices to  recent  Royal  Commission  Report. 

t  Still  another  "estimate"  of  the  benefit  of  bounties  !  No  wonder  the  average  "man 
in  the  street  "  is  puzzled  by  such  discrepancies. 
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A  CLYDE  REFINER'S  RETORT  TO  SIR 
LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

''Balgray,"  Greenock,  March,  1889. 
Sir, — Will  you  grant  me  space  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
letter  from  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  on  the  Sugar  Convention,  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  March  21. 

Sir  Lyon  says  that  "  the  Convention,  to  my  mind,  is  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  Free  Trade."  Now,  if  this  were  correct,  it  would  be  a  reason  w'hy  the  Conven- 
tion should  not  be  ratified  by  Parliament.  That  the  Convention  is  not  only  not 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  Free  Trade,"  but  is  actually  conceived  in  the  very 
interest  of  Free  Trade,  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  iwill  give  the  matter  a 
few  minutes'  serious  consideration.  Free  Trade  may  accurately  be  defined  as  the 
entire  absence  of  any  artificial  advantage  given  by  the  Government  to  one  producer 
over  his  competitor.  The  Government  of  this  country,  since  the  Free  Trade  policy 
was  adopted,  has  aimed  at  equahty  of  competition,  and  has  set  its  face  against  any 
producer  enjoying  an  artificial  advantage  over  his  competitor  in  trade.  The 
British  sugar  producer  and  sugar  refiner  do  not  require,  and  have  never  asked, 
that  any  artificial  advantage  should  be  given  them  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
business.  They  can  produce  and  refine  sugar  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  nation,  and  therefore  would  supply,  at  all  events,  British  markets,  if 
not  the  whole  world,  were  free  trade  in  sugar  adopted  universally.  The 
Continental  producers  and  Continental  Governments  know  that  if  they  competed 
on  equal  terms — that  is,  on  Free  Trade  terms — they  would  not  be  able  to 
send  a  ton  of  refined  sugar  to  this  country.  In  order  to  compete  at  all,  they  must 
have  recourse  to  the  unfair  system  of  State  subsidies.  The  Continental  Govern- 
ments, therefore,  give  their  producers  and  refiners  an  artificial  advantage  in  order 
tliat  they  may  send  their  sugar  to  this  country.  In  other  words,  the  foreign 
Governments  set  at  naught  our  Free  Trade  policy,  and,  by  stratagem,  grant 
Protection  on  British  markets  to  their  producers  and  refiners.  As  this  granting  of 
an  artificial  advantage  or  Protection  on  British  markets  to  foreign  producers  is  in 
direct  violation  of  our  fiscal  policy,  the  Sugar  Convention  has  been  entered  into, 
because  it  will  be  the  means  of  foreign  Governments  withdrawing  the  artificial 
advantage  which  they  at  present  grant  to  their  producers  and  refiners.  The 
Convention  does  not  give  any  artificial  advantage  to  our  home  producers  or  refiners. 
Consequently,  when  the  Convention  comes  into  operation,  neither  the  British  nor 
the  foreign  producers  will  have  any  artificial  advantage  ;  they  will  both  compete  on 
equal  terms,  and  thus  absolute  Free  Trade  in  sugar  on  British  markets  will  be 
restored,  and  the  protection  which  the  foreign  sugar  producer  at  present  enjoys 
will  be  abolished.  That  being  the  case,  I  maintain  that  Sir  Lyon  is  incorrect  when 
he  says  that  "  the  Convention  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  Free  Trade." 

Bounties  as  "False  Keys." 

Sir  Lyon  says  that  the  Convention  "  boycotts  bounty-giving  nations  which 
decline  to  enter  the  Convention,  as  well  as  those  which  do."  Sir  Lyon  might 
as  well  argue  that  if  we  know  that  a  burglar  has  procured  a  false  key  by  which 
he  intends  to  enter  our  house  at  night  and  rob  us  of  that  which  legally  belongs  to 
us,  and  we  take  effectual  means  to  prevent  him  carrying  out  his  nefarious  designs, 
we  are  boycotting  the  burglar.  The  bounty  is  merely  the  false  key  by  which  the 
foreigner  obtains  an  entrance  into  British  markets,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  rob  the 
British  producer  of  that  which  naturally  would  be  his  were  there  no  false  keys — no 
bounties.    The  Government,  in  entering  into  the  Convention,  are  merely  acting  the 
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part  of  the  police  in  depriving  the  foreign  producer  of  his  false  key,  and  thus 
preventing  him  doing  that  which  is  contrar}'  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain.  Whether 
the  Convention  boycotts  the  nations  that  persist  in  giving  bounties  or  not,  one  thing 
is  quite  certain  that  it  will  not,  as  Sir  Lyon  seems  to  think,  boycott  the  nations  that 
become  parties  to  it. 

"Diplomacy  of  the  Best  Granvillian  Brand." 

Sir  L3^on  says  also  that  the  Convention  "  will  greatly  disturb  commercial  inter- 
course between  England  and  such  important  countries  as  France  and  the  United 
States."  I  should  like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Leeds,  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  Clause  VIL  of  the  Convention — the  penal  clause,  as  it  is  called — 
was  actually  proposed  by  the  French  delegates  ?  1  should  hke  further  to  ask  Sir 
Lyon  if  he  is  not  aware  that  in  1881,  when  Lord  Granville  (then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs)  sounded  the  Continental  Governments  about  the  assembling  of 
an  International  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  bounties  on  sugar 
abolished,  the  reply  of  the  French  Government  was  that  they  would  gladly  send 
delegates  to  attend  the  proposed  Conference,  on  condition  that  a  penal  clause  would 
be  inserted  into  the  Convention  that  might  be  agreed  to  at  that  Conference 
(which  condition  Lord  Granville  refused  to  accept).  Surely  when  the  French  were 
so  anxious  to  have  the  penal  clause  inserted  into  the  Convention,  they  cannot  now 
have  any  objection  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  very  clause  they  wished  to  be  agreed 
to  both  in  1881  and  1888. 

Fiat  Justitia. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  further  says  that  the  Convention  does  a 
number  of  things  "  in  order  to  protect  a  small  industry  of  sugar-refining."  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  Convention  will  not  grant  protection  to  the  British  sugar 
producer  or  refiner,  but  will  abolish  the  Protection  which  the  foreigner  enjoys  on 
British  markets.  Regarding  the  "  small  industry,"  I  confess  I  am  amazed  that  Sir 
Lyon  should  use  such  an  argument.  Is  it  only  the  large  industries  tliat  are  to 
have  fair  play  on  British  markets  ?  Because  an  industry  is  not  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  cotton  industry  or  our  iron  industry,  is  it  not  to  have  justice  ?  Surely 
Sir  Lyon  did  not  consider  what  he  was  writing  when  he  penned  the  sentence 
about  the  "  small  industr}-."  Does  Sir  Lyon  seriously  argue  that  because  a  man  is 
poor  or  is  weak,  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  justice  done  him,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  perish  ?  If  that  be  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  it  was  no  wonder 
his  great  leader  proposed  to  banish  the  dismal  science  to  some  far-distant  planet. 

The  Virtue  of  an  "  If. 

The  right  hon,  gentleman  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  the  price  of  sugar  be  increased 
by  only  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  it  will  cost  each  working  man's  family  from 
eight  to  ten  shilUngs  yearly  more  for  their  sugar."  The  whole  point  of  the  sentence 
I  have  just  quoted  lies  in  the  "  if."  I  might,  with  equal  truth  and  more  likelihood, 
say,  if  the  price  of  sugar  were  decreased  one  halfpenny  per  pound,  the  working 
man's  family  would  save  eight  to  ten  shillings  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  sugar, 
what  does  a  halfpenny  on  the  pound  mean  to  the  refiner?  A  halfpenny  on  the 
pound  is  four  shillings  and  eightpence  per  cwt.  If  a  refinery  doing  1,000  tons  a 
week  were  to  yield  a  profit  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  or  4s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  the 
proprietors  would  make  over  ;^242,ooo  a  year,  which,  on  a  capital  of  about  50,000, 
is  about  160  per  cent.  Were  such  a  profit  to  be  made,  there  are  thousands  of 
capitalists  who  would  invest  their  money  in  sugar  refineries — even  Sir  Lyon  himself 
might  turn  sugar  refiner— and  thus  by  competition  and  increase  of  production  the 
price  would  arrive  at  its  Free  Trade  level.    If  Sir  'Lyon  only  knew  it,  there  is  not 
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a  refiner  in  the  kingdom  that  would  not  willingly  accept  a  profit  of  yd.  per 
cwt. — the  eighth  part  of  a  halfpenny  per  lb. — all  the  year  through  on  his 
production. 

Even  if  France  does  Hold  Aloof. 

Now,  look  at  the  matter  from  the  raw  sugar  producer's  point  of  view.  At  present 
the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  every  year  in  the  world  is  about  five  milHon  tons. 
The  quantity  we  get  from  France  is  about  eighty  thousand  tons  per  annum.  Now, 
does  Sir  Lyon  seriously  argue  if  France  persists  in  giving  a  bounty  on  the  export  of 
sugar,  and  the  penal  clause  in  the  Convention  is  enforced  against  the  eighty 
thousand  tons,  that  thereby  the  price  of  the  remaining  4,920,000  tons  of  the  world's, 
production  will  be  raised  one  halfpenny  per  lb.,  or  about  30  per  cent.  ?  If  Sir  Lyoix 
believes  such  a  thing,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  sugar  planter  who> 
in  his  wildest  dreams  about  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  sugar  bounties,, 
ever  imagined  such  a  profit.  So  long  as  the  British  sugar  consumer  has  4,920,000  tons, 
of  unbounty-fed  sugar  from  which  he  can  draw  his  supplies,  there  is  not  any  chance  of 
him  having  to  pay  anything  above  the  natural  price  of  the  world's  market,  which  is. 
the  price  Cobden  said  Free  Traders  desired  to  buy  their  commodities  at.  The 
price  of  sugar  is  much  more  likely  to  be  seriously  enhanced  if  the  natural  sources  of 
supply  are  dried  up  by  the  continuance  of  the  bounties,  than  if  they  are  all  freely 
opened,  as  they  will  be,  by  the  abolition  of  the  bounties. 

Honesty  the  Best  Policy. 

I  think  I  have  touched  on  the  main  points  of  Sir  Lyon's  letter.  Before 
closing,  I  should  like  to  ask  anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  this  letter 
one  or  two  questions.  If  the  Sugar  Convention  is  not  ratified  by  Parliament, 
and  it  goes  forth  to  the  world  that  Great  Britain  approves  of  foreign  nations- 
giving  bounties,  who  knows  what  industry  will  be  attacked  next  ?  If  America,, 
for  instance,  out  of  her  millions  of  surplus,  chose  to  give  a  bounty  on  cottoo 
yarn,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  American  iron,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  British 
trade  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  profits  of  the  employers,  or  on  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  ?  A  country  whose  policy  it  is  to 
give  a  bounty  on  sugar  may  any  day  give  a  bounty  on  the  article  which  the  man 
who  reads  this  letter  earns  his  daily  bread  by  producing.  To  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  unjust  system,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  British  Parliament 
should  speak  out  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  that  the  Sugar  Convention  should 
be  ratified,  and  thus  show  foreign  nations  that  while  we  are  quite  prepared  to. 
compete  on  equal  terms,  we  are  determined  not  to  allow  any  foreigner  to  have 
an  artificial  advantage — in  other  words,  be  protected — on  British  markets. 

I  am,  &c.,  Tom  Neill. 

The  Opinion  of  Experts  as  to  the  Effect  of  Abolition  on 

Supply  and  Price. 

Letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  from  Leading  Representatives  of  all  Branches 
OF  the  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Sugar  Trade. 

Billiter  House,  London,  E.C.,  December  11,  1888. 
The  Most  Honourable  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  &c.,  &c. 
My  Lord  Marquis, — I  have  the  honour  to  convey  to  your  Lordship  the 
enclosed  letter,  embodying  an  expression  of  opinion  by  those  entitled  to  speak  witli 
great  authority  upon  the  subject,  as  to  the  effect  the  abolition  of  bounties,  provided 
for  in  the  Convention,  will  have  upon  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,, 
and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 
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In  commending  this  letter  to  your  Lordship's  kind  attention,  I  am  to  point  out 
its  thoroughly  representative  character,  the  signatures  comprising  those  who  are 
^engaged  in  the  sugar-refining  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  the  growth  and  production  of  sugar  in  the  British  Colonies  and  other 
countries,  including  the  East  Indies  and  Java,  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana, 
Mauritius,  Natal,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Fiji,  Cuba,  and  Brazil.  The 
representatives  of  the  engineering  and  other  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  also  expressed  their  concurrence. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  as  producers,  merchants,  and  traders  do  not  believe  that 
present  prices  will  be  raised  by  the  abolition  of  bounties,  why  should  we  be  so 
active  in  promoting  that  abolition  ?  To  such  an  inquiry  we  reply,  that  our  interest 
lies  not  in  raising  prices  but  in  depriving  our  competitors  of  the  cash  bounty,  as  an 
addition  to  the  amount  of  the  market  price — whatever  that  may  be — which  enables 
them  to  obtain  a  higher  real  price  than  our  producers,  and  therefore  to  increase  and 
improve  their  production  to  our  detriment,  while  we  are  conversel}^  from  the  same 
cause,  precluded  from  increasing  and  improving  to  the  same  extent.  In  short,  our 
interest  requires  that  ail  producers  should  recoup  their  cost  of  production  solely 
iind  only  from  the  market  price  of  the  whole  world's  competition,  so  that  all 
producers  may  have  the  same  opportunity  and  the  same  inducement  to  progress  in 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  consumption.  At  present,  whatever  the  price  may 
he,  we  are  still  hindered  by  the  prospect  of  bounty-fed  competition  from  making 
the  progress  which,  under  natural  conditions,  we  undoubtedly  should  make.  So 
long  as  the  price  of  sugar  depends  upon  such  uncertain  and  fluctuating  conditions 
as  are  brought  about  by  the  bounty  system,  prudent  capitalists  are  necessarily 
reluctant  to  invest  capital  in  the  industr3^ 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)       N.  LUBBOCK, 

Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee. 

(enclosure.) 

November  30,  1888. 
The  Most  Honourable  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  &c. 

My  Lord  Marquis, — We  venture  respectfully  to  address  your  Lordship  upon 
the  main  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  Sugar  Bounties  Convention,  viz.  : 
that  its  effect  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 

We  claim  to  speak  with  authority  upon  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  we  represent 
the  Home  Industry  connected  with  sugar  refining,  the  sugar-producing  industry  of 
the  British  Colonies  and  other  countries,  also  the  engineering  and  other  industries 
in  the  United  Kingdom  connected  with  the  production,  manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion of  sugar.  Indeed,  we  practically  represent  the  whole  of  the  British  Sugar 
Industry,  in  all  its  various  departments  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  are,  therefore,  thoroughly  acquainted  practically  with  the  cost  of  producing 
and  refining  sugar,  and  we  can  unhesitatingly  express  our  conviction,  that  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  proposed  Convention,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
bounties,  will  not  raise  the  price  of  sugar  above  its  present  level,  nor  will  there  be 
any  restriction  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  this  country. 

We  have,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  names  attached  to  the  above  letter  :  — 
N.  Lubbock,  Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee. 
James  Duncan,  Chairman  of  the  British  Sugar  Refiners'  Committee. 

Hogg,  Curtis,  Campbell  &  Co.,  proprietors  and   merchants,  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana. 

Robert  Kerr,  Chairman,  Scottish  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
Tom  Neill,  Honorary  Secretary,  Scottish  Refiners'  Association. 
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Abram  Lyle  &  Sons,  Sugar  Refiners,  London. 

George  Martineau,  Honorary  Secretary,  British  Sugar  Refiners'  Committee. 

Thomas  Daniel  &  Co.,  Limited,  Edward  Chambers,  Director,  Proprietors  and  Merchants, 

West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 
The  Right  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie,  Chairman  of  the  Colonial  Company,  Limited. 
Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co.,  Merchants,  London  and  Java. 
Smith,  Wood  &  Co.,  Merchants,  London  and  Manila. 
Arbuthnot-,  Latham  &  Co.,  Merchants,  London. 
C.  Czarnikow,  Sugar  Broker,  London. 

Thomas  ].  Johnston,  Director  of  the  St.  Lucia  Central  Sugar  Factory  Company,  Limited- 
James  Child,  Chairman  of  the  Aerated  Bread  Company,  London. 
Sir  Thomas  Thornhill,  Bart.,  Barbados. 
C.  Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.,  London  and  Trinidad. 
Thomson,  Hankey  &  Co.,  Merchants,  London. 
Daniel  de  Pass,  Sugar  Planter,  Natal,  South  Africa. 
C.  Washington  Eves,  Sugar  Planter,  Jamaica. 

E.  D.  &  F.  Man,  Sugar  and  Colonial  Brokers. 
Cottam  &  Hill,  Sugar  and  Colonial  Brokers. 
C.  &  C.  J.  Coles,  Sugar  and  Colonial  Brokers. 

J.  V,  Drake  &  Co.,  lo  and  ii.  Mincing  Lane,  and  Magdeburg,  Sugar  Merchants. 

The  Dennery  Company,  Limited  :  the  St.  Lucia  Usines  and  Estates  Company  ;  />.  H  - 

Hales,  Manager,  Sugar  Producers,  St.  Lucia,  WJ. 
J.  &  E.  Williams,  Sugar  Merchants  and  Brokers,  Mincing  Lane,  London  ;  and  Magdeburg... 
Carey  &  Browne,  Produce  Brokers,  36,  Mincing  Lane. 
William  Anderson  &  Co.,  10,  Mincing  Lane,  Sugar  and  Colonial  Brokers. 
Macdonald,  Hutcheson  &  Co.,  London  and  Greenock,  Sugar  Brokers. 

C.  M.  &  C.  Woodhouse,  Sugar  Brokers. 

Livens  &  Bishop,  27,  Mincing  Lane,  Sugar  Brokers. 

L.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Hammersmith  Bridge  Works,  and  7,  Mincing  Lane,  Sugar  Refiners.. 

Ed.  Kynaston,  10,  Mincing  Lane,  Sugar  Broker. 

Bieber  &  Co.,  4,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London  and  Brazil,  Merchants. 

Mee,  Billing  &  Co.,  9,  Great  St.  Helen's,  London  and  Brazil,  Merchants. 

Raggio-Carneiro  &  Co.,  129A,  Winchester  House,  London  and  Brazil,  Merchants. 

James  Keiller  &  Sons,  Manufacturing  Confectioners,  Marmalade  and  Preserve  Makers^ 

Dundee  and  London. 
Erdmann  &  Sielcker,  Merchants,  London  and  Java. 
Blyth,  Greene,  Jourdain  &  Co.,  London  and  Mauritius. 
Sendall  &  Wade,  Merchants  and  Proprietors,  St.  Kitts,  W.L 
J.  C.  Shaw,  Madras,  East  Indies. 

Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji. 
Young,  Ehlers  &  Co.,  Merchants  and  Proprietors,  London  and  Australia. 
Boddington  &  Co.,  Merchants  and  Proprietors,  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

D,  Larnach,  Banker  and  Proprietor,  Australia. 

Jno.  McConnell  &  Co.,  British  Guiana,  Proprietors  and  Merchants,  London  and  LiverpooL 
For  the  Natal  Central  Sugar  Company,  Limited.    D.  Dors,  Managing  Director. 
R.  J.  Jeffray,  for  Queensland  and  Victoria. 

James  B.  AUiott,  for  Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott  &  Co.,  Limited,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers. 
Hermann  Voss  for  the  Anglo-Continental  (late  Ohlendorff's)  Guano  Works,  Limited. 
Charles  Parbury,  Proprietor  and  Merchant,  Australia. 

F.  Parbury  &  Co.,  Proprietors  and  Merchants,  London  and  Australia. 

p.p.  George  Fletcher  &  Co.,  W.  Parratt,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers,  London  and 
Derby. 

Sandbach,  Tinne  &  Co.,  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants,  Liverpool. 
Alex.  Garnett  &  Co.,  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants,  Liverpool. 
Sir  T.  Edwards  Moss,  Bart.,  West  India  Planter,  Otterspool. 
Bushby,  Son  &  Beazley,  Sugar  Brokers,  Liverpool. 
Edward  H.  Harrison  &  Son,  Produce  Brokers,  Liverpool. 
Nichs.  Waterhouse  &  Sons,  do. 
Fairrie,  Astley  &  Co.,  do. 
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Brancker,  Boxwell  &  Co.,  Produce  Brokers,  Liverpool. 
Hampshire,  Turner  &  Co.,  do. 
A.  Litherkind,  Jones  &  Co.,  do. 
Macfie  &  Sons,  Sugar  Refiners,  Liverpool. 
Henry  Tate  &  Sons,  do. 

For  Fairrie  &  Co.,  Limited,  James  Fairrie,  Sugar  Refiners,  Liverpool. 
James  Leitch  &  Co.,  Sugar  Refiners,  Liverpool. 
Jos.  Heap  &  Sons,  do. 

For  the  Sankey  Sugar  Company,  Edward  C.  Turner  (partner).  Sugar  Refiners,  Liverpool. 

G.  Jager  &  Sons,  Sugar  Refiners,  Liverpool. 

Crosfield,  Barrow  &  Co.,  do. 

George  Crosfield  &  Co..  Sugar  Merchants,  Liverpool. 

Anthony  Jones  &  Co.,  do. 

Edward  P.  Parry  &  Co.,  do. 


"Confectioners  Have  Nothing  to  Fear  from  Abolition." 

The  following  letters^  which  were  written  in  1888  b}^  two  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  firms  in  the  Confectionery  and  Jam  Trades,  are  a 
sufficient  answer  in  themselves  to  the  ^Mam  and  sweetmeat"  arr^ument. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

9,  Mincing-lane,  E.C.,  April  9,  1888. 
Sir, — Now  that  the  Conference  on  Sugar  Bounties  has  met  I  think  the  enclosed  letter 
shows  the  confectioners  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  abolition  of  bounties.    I  think,  if 
inserted  in  The  Times,  it  would  interest  many  of  your  readers. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)       JAMES  DUNCAN, 
Chairman  of  the  British  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 

Dundee,  March  17,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  recent  conversations  anent  the  abolition  of  foi-eign  sugar 
bounties,  we  consider  that  such  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  our  home  refiners,  while 
it  would  prove  a  national  benefit  in  promoting  the  industries  of  our  Colonies.  Looking  at 
the  matter,  however,  from  a  more  selfish  point,  as  to  how  it  would  affect  the  trade  we  are 
particularly  interested  in — that  of  preserve  makers  and  confectioners — we  do  not  see  it 
would  do  so  injuriously  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  would  ultimately  produce  a 
material  difference  in  the  price  of  sugar.  A  certain  period  of  grace  would  doubtless 
be  granted  by  foreign  Governments  before  the  abolition  of  bounties  took  eft'ect.  During 
that  interval  our  home  refiners  would  be  reviving  and  increasing  their  capabilities  of  turn- 
out so  as  to  neutralise  the  possible  decrease  in  the  import  of  refined  sugar.  In  few  foreign, 
countries  is  the  bounty  so  great  that  its  abolition  would  likely  be  attended  by  stoppage  of 
the  export  of  refined  to  this  country.  It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  British  consumer 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  bounty,  seeing  the  price  of  bounty-paid  sugar  is  regulated  by 
the  ordinary  considerations  of  the  market. 

Should  Continental  refiners  not  find  it  sufficiently  profitable  to  send  as  much 
refined  to  this  country  as  before,  the  beet-growing  countries — and  beet-growing  is  said 
to  be  as  remunerative  a  branch  of  agriculture  as  they  can  engage  in — would  have  to 
find  their  natural  outlet  for  their  raw.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  there  would  be  no 
diminution  in  the  supply  to  this  market,  though  the  locality  of  manufacture  might  be 
changed. 

In  a  competition  in  which  they  have  been  unfairly  handicapped  our  Colonies 
have  improved  their  appliances  and  processes,  and,  with  the  removal  of  the  subsidies 
which  tell  against  them,  their  resources  would  doubtless  be  greatly  developed,  and 
result  in  our  getting  from  them  a  much  larger  supply  than  at  present. 

If  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  did  raise  the  price  of  sugar,  we  feel  sure  it  would 
not  do  so  psrmanently;  and,  further,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  such  advance 
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would  be  detrimental  to  our  trade.  Jams  and  preserves  of  all  kinds  are  so  elieap  now 
that  a  moderate  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  materially  affect  the 
consumption. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)       JAMES  KEILLER  &  SON. 

J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  Mincing-lane. 

Again  :— 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  result  if 
the  proposed  legislation  on  sugar  were  carried  into  effect,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  the 
firmest  conviction  that,  after  a  short  interval,  this  kingdom  would  be  provided  with  a 
larger,  abetter,  a  cheaper,  and  a  more  reliable  supply  of  sugar  than  it  has  ever  yet 
had  ;  and  that  if  once  real  Free  Trade  in  sugar  be  established  we  shall  not  be  again  liable 
to  any  such  sudden  and  immense  rise  (really  50  per  cent.)  as  that  which  is  nov^  paralysing 
the  Confectionery  and  allied  trades.  In  our  opinion  the  bounty  system  is  the  real 
cause  of  this.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  question  of  such  national  importance  should 
be  made  a  party  matter.  We  have  the  singular  exhibition  of  the  Liberals — as  they  chance 
to  be  out  of  office — fighting  for  a  continuance  of  Protection  against  the  Conservatives,  who 
are  endeavouring  to  make  the  trade  really  free. 

Yours  verv  trul}', 

BATGER  &  CO. 

Broad-street,  Ratcliff,  London,  May  24,  1889. 

27,  Mincing-lane,  London,  E.C.,  May  24,  1889. 
Dear  Sir, — As  large  consumers  of  sugar,  we  trust  the  efforts  of  your  Association  will 
succeed  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  sugar  bounties. 
The  more  widely  these  are  known,  and  the  better  understood,  the  more  evident  will  it 
appear  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  would  not  injure  the  fruit  growing,  fruit 
preserving,  and  confectionery  trades  of  this  country,  but  will  confer  a  direct  benefit 
on  them  by  giving  them  an  ultimately  cheaper  as  well  as  a  more  regular  and  more  reliable 
supply  of  sugar. 

More  than  a  year  ago  we  expressed  this  opinion  to  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  and  subsequent 
discussion  and  study  of  the  question  have  served  to  confirm  it. 

An  international  agreement  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  Question  would  be  a  blow  to 
bounties  of  all  kinds  which  might  be  applied  to  any  trade,  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  negotiations  on  the  subject  to  a  successful  issue  will  merit  the  gratitude  of 
the  working  classes  as  well  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

We  are,  yours  truly, 

N.  Lubbock,  Esq.  "  JAMES  KEILLER  &  SON. 

With  these  letters  compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mathieson^  also  a 
confectioner,  in  his  letter  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  in  December,  1896  : — 
^^As  a  large  user  of  sugar,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  moderate  rise  in 
price — none  whatever." 

The  Trades'  Councils  have  already  Declared  against  Bounties — 

Extract  from  "  The  Times  "  of  April  2,  1888. 

THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  Shipton,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Sugar  Bounties  (Baron  H.  de  Worms),  which  will  reassemble  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  Thursday  next,  say  : — "  We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  on 
March  22  a  conference,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  organised  trades  of  the  kingdom, 
representing  practically  500,000  members,  was  held  at  the  VV'estminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London.  Inclosed  herewith  we  forward  you  a  list  of  delegates,  and  the  societies  they 
were  specially  authorised  to  represent,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  on 
the  occasion  were  unanimously  adopted  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  calling  upon  the 
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Government  to  free  British  markets  from  the  injurious  operations  of  the  Foreign 
Bounty  system." 

The  resolution  referring  to  the  Sugar  Bounties  was  as  follows  :— "That,  inasmuch  as 
State  bounties  given  by  foreign  Governments  to  their  industries  to  enable  them  to  unfairly 
compete  against  other  industries  on  British  markets  are  a  violation  of  and  an  attack  upon 
Free  Trade  principles,  are  ruinous  in  their  effect  upon  honest  industry,  and  force  the 
community  to  rely  upon  artificial  instead  of  the  unrestricted  natural  sources  of 
supply,  this  conference  calls  upon  the  Government  to  adopt  such  measures  consistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  resolution  (protesting  against  fiscal  protection) 
as  maybe  necessary  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  foreign  State  bounties,  thereby  restoring 
Free  Trade  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

In  acknowledging  the  resolution  Baron  Henry  de  Worms  says  : — "  I  have  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
London  Trades'  Council  in  condemnation  of  the  Sugar  Bounties.  You  tell  me  that  the 
meeting  at  which  it  was  passed  \vd.s  attended  by  delegates  representing  practically 
500,000  members,  and  that  they  were  unanimous  in  the  view  expressed  in  the  resolution. 
Such  a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  working  men  is,  at  the  present  juncture,  both 
significant  and  important,  showing  that  they  who  are  primarily  concerned  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  our  commerce  are  very  sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  bounty  system,  and, 
moreover,  that  they  cordially  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  get  those 
bounties  removed.  On  one  other  ground  I  am  equally  glad  to  receive  the  resolution — 
namely,  because  it  demonstrates  that  this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  controversial  party 
question,  but  one  which,  affecting  a  branch  of  our  national  trade,  members  of  all  parties 
are  anxious  should  be  solved  and  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis." 

— And  Urged  the  Government  to  Boycott  Bounty=fed  Sugar. 

Mr.  Martixeau  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.    (Recd.  April  25.) 

21,  Mincing-lane,  April  25,  1888, 
My  Lord,— I  am  desired  by  the  Sugar  Refiners'  Committee  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  passages  in  the  speeches  of  the  delegates  of  the  Trades  Council,  at  the  recent 
Trades  Conference  on  foreign  State  bounties. 

It  appears  from  the  verbatim  report  of  the  Conference,  which  has  been  sent  to  us, 
that  the  general  feeling  of  the  delegates  was  in  favour  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
proposing,  in  the  event  of  any  country  standing  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  a  Con- 
vention, to  prohibic  the  importation  of  sugar  from  that  country  until  it  should  withdraw 
its  opposition. 

As  your  Lordship  is  aware,  we  have  always  urged,  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
success  of  the  negotiations,  that  a  duty  to  countervail  a  bounty  would  be,  in  the  words 
of  a  high  authority,  "  not  only  consistent  with  Free  Trade,  but  positively  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  Free  Trade."  We  are,  however,  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  measure  sug- 
gested by  the  representatives  of  the  Trades  Councils  would  attain  the  same  object — namely, 
the  success  of  the  negotiations,  equally  well,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  more  consistent  with 
precedent  and  more  easy  of  application. 

The  following  are  the  passages  in  the  speeches  to  which  w'e  desire  to  direct  your 
Lordship's  attention  : — 

Mr.  Mawdsley  (Amalgamated  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  Manchester)  : — "  What  I 
want  is  a  fair,  honest  settlement  of  this  question  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  sugar  industry, 
the  shipping  industry,  the  iron  industry,  or  every  one  in  turn,  I  say  that  whenever  we  find 
ourselves  attacked  by  this  system  of  striking  below  the  belt,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  every 
legitimate  means  of  protecting  ourselves,  and  in  this  case  the  means  are  in  our  hands  if 
we  will  only  use  them." 

Mr.  Granger  (Trades'  Council,  Birmingham)  : — "  But  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  our 
neighbours  across  the  Irish  Channel,  and  can  keep  the  sugar  out  of  this  country  altogether 
and  boycott  it.  I  am  very  certain  that  if  the  working  men  say  the}'  are  determined  in 
this  matter,  and  if  France  says  that  she  will  not  agree  with  the  other  nations  to  abolish 
this  bounty,  then  we  will  say  to  France,  '  We  do  not  want  your  sugar  ;  keep  it.  But  we 
will  not  trench  upon  our  Free  Trade  principles  and  practices,  whether  you  or  others  do  so. 
But  we  have  the  right  and  power  to  prevent  your  bounty-fed  goods  from  coming  into 
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Great  Britain,  and  tliat  power  we  will  use  in  self-defence.'  This  is  a  way  out  of  tlie 
diflicLilty  ;  and  whilst  I  sympathise  with  the  idea  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  d<^ 
anything;'  to  harass  any  other  nations,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  alternative.  ...  If 
any  nation  will  say  that  she  will  not  discontinue  these  bounties,  then  we  shall  insist 
upon  our  Government  taking  direct  means  to  show  any  such  nation  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  will  be  the  most  profitable." 

Mr.  Matkin  (Liverpool)  : — "  I  think  that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  tliat  there 
should  be  no  uncertain  sound  go  forth  from  this  meeting,  that  we  shall  have  to  adojn 
some  measure  such  as  has  been  suggested  here  this  afternoon  as  we  do  in  case  of  a  trade 
dispute,  that  we  should  summarily  boycott  them,  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  must 
not  allow  this  thing  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Johnston  (Trades'  Council,  Aberdeen)  : — "By  artilicially  stimulating  this  industry 
it  is  bound  to  be  ruinous  in  its  effect  upon  honest  industry,  I  think  that  this 
Conference  should  urge  upon  the  Government  to  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  Ihc 
violation  of  Free  Trade." 

Mr.  Freak  (Trades'  Council,  London): — "I  say  that  these  bounties  are  injurious  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  people.  I  do  not  care  what  means  are  adopted  to  do  awa\' 
witii  them.  I  should  use  every  means  to  destroy  the  artificial  bolstering  up  of  an 
industry,  and  I  should  endeavour  to  promote  free  interchange  between  country  and 
country.  Any  artificial  means  of  bolstering  up  an  industry  is  detrimental  to,  and  is  the 
opposite  of,  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it,  but  1  would  bring  about  the 
natural  exchange  of  the  industries  of  the  world  and  the  produce  of  the  world,  and  I  call  that 
Free  Trade.  I  can  support  the  proposition,  believing  that  whatever  is  done,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  encourage  unnatural  production,  but  merely  prohibits  unnatural  interference 
with  a  thing,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  Free  Trade  principles." 

Mr.  Swift  (Steam-engine  Makers'  Society,  Manchester)  :  — "I  give  my  full  adherence  to 
the  resolution  adopted,  as  none  of  us  here  fear  foreign  competition  so  long  as  it  is  based  on 
right  principles.  There  are  no  tw^o  opinions  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes.  We  should  retaliate  upon  those  countries.  We  do  not  object  to  the  foreigner- 
adopting  his  own  plan  in  his  own  country  as  to  bounties,  but  we  do  object  to  the  bounty- 
fed  goods  being  sent  into  this  country  at  less  than  their  cost,  twice  the  difference  being 
made  up  by  Imperial  taxes  under  the  title  of  bounties  to  foster  native  industry,  and  that  tc> 
the  detriment  of  the  British  workman." 

Mr.  Bloor  (Toolmakers',  &c.,  Society,  Birmingham)  : — "  I  believe  that  we  are  in  tlie 
right  direction,  and  I  should  have  stated  precisely  the  same  as  my  colleague  did  in 
seconding  the  resolution.  M^e  should  practise  the.  same  doctrine  abroad  that  we  practise 
in  our  own  organisations,  and  that  is  this  :  'If  nine  manufacturers  out  of  a  dozen  accept 
certain  propositions,  we  boycott  the  other  three.  We  should  preach  the  same  doctrine  to 
other  countries.  If  they  do  not  feel  incHned  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
nations,  they  must  accept  the  inevitable — they  must  take  the  consequences." 

These  extracts  show  that  there  was  a  very  general  agreement  among  the  delegate^; 
of  the  Trades'  Councils,  that  if  any  one  or  two  countries  were  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  proposed  general  abolition  of  bounties,  it  w^ould  be  right,  in  the  interests  of 
Free  Trade,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  their  sugar  until  they  withdrew  their  opposition 
to  tlie  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

We  therefore  earnestly  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  fortiiied  wiDi  this 
distinct  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  pari  of  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  country,  will  not  hesitate  to  take  up  a  firm  attitude,  and  to  indicate 
unmistakably  that  no  sudden  obstruction  to  the  hitherto  successful  progress  of  the 
negotiations  will  be  permitted. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)       GEORGE  MARTIXEAU. 

London  Trades'  Council  to  Baron  H.  de  Worms,  M.P.  (Recd.  April  28). 

East  Temple  Chambers,  2,  Whitefriars-street,  London,  April  27,  1888. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  at  a  delegate  meeting  of  the 
London  Trades'  Societies  connected  with  our  Council,  the  enclosed  resolution  was  adopted 
with  reference  to  foreign  State  bounties.  I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)      GEORGE  SHIPTOX,  Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION. 

"  That  in  the  event  of  a  majority  of  the  nations  now  i-eprcsenlecl  at  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  being"  prepared  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  convention 
for  the  abolition  of  all  export  bounties  on  sugar,  upon  condition  that  the  sugar  of  all  other 
nations  not  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  shall  be  prohibited  from 
entering  the  territories  of  the  nations  signing  the  Convention,  then  and  in  such  case, 
this  Council  urges  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  yield  to  the  legitimate  and 
equitable  reciuirement  of  the  majority  of  the  nations,  and  agree  to  an  article  in  the  treaty 
binding  the  signatory  Powers  to  prohibit  the  bounty-aided  sugars  of  other  States  until  they 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty." 

This  same  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  and  sent  in  by  Mr.  James  Mawdsley,  the 
Secretary,  to  the  President  of  the  Conference  ;  and  also  by  the  Birmingham  Trades' 
Council. 

The  London  Trades'  Council  Sums  up  the  Opinion  of  the 
Working  Classes. 

The  London  Trades'  Council  to  Baron  H.  de  Worms,  M.P.  (Received  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  August  2.) 

East  Temple  Chambers,  2,  Whitefriars-street,  London,  July  27,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — As  our  Council  took  the  initiative  with  the  organised  trades  of  the 
kingdom  in  urging  the  Government  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  foreign  export  bounties,  with  its  injurious  effect  upon  British  industries,  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  the  extent  of  the  approval  of  that  policy  evinced  by  these 
powerful  bodies. 

More  than  fifty  of  the  largest  and  important  Trades  Unions  from  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee  in  the  north,  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea  in  the  south,  embracing  nearly 
every  industry  in  the  country,  and  representing  over  350,000  members,  have  sent  to  us 
intimations  that  they  have  adopted  resolutions,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Government, 
urging  the  maintenance  of  a  penal  clause  in  the  proposed  Sugar  Convention  now 
before  Europe.  Without  such  a  clause  it  is  simply  trifling  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  p)retend  to  establish  an  equitable  treaty. 

These  vast  societies  of  skilled  workmen  are  not  political  associations,  but  are  of  aiu 
economic  and  benevolent  character,  with  large  funds  to  administer,  and  are,  we  believe,, 
the  only  forms  of  social  organisation  in  the  world  vv'hich  maintain  their  own  unemployed, 
members.  Hence  their  great  sensitiveness  to  all  trade  fluctuations,  and  their  determination 
no  longer  to  tolerate  the  artificial  causes  of  industrial  depression. 

When,  as  can  be  safely  averred,  the  very  great  majority  of  these  members  hold, 
individually,  advanced  political  opinions,  it  will  be  more  strikingly  apparent  how  hateful  to- 
them  is  the  economic  falsity  and  injustice  to  themselves  and  fellow-workers  abroad  of  the 
system  of  State  bounties. 

The  fact  that  they  approach  the  Government  in  such  unprecedented  force  manifests 
their  strict  impartiality,  and  their  strong  convictions  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  question. 

The  ability,  tact,  and  interest  which  you  have  displayed  in  this  subject  go  far  to 
remove  the  reproach  often  levelled  against  statesmen,  and  I  must  say,  with  great  show  of 
justice,  that  when,  for  personal  and  polemical  advantages,  they  have  obtained  the  support 
of  the  masses,  they  give  little  heed  to  their  condition  and  ignore  their  wants. 

The  measure  of  success  already  achieved  leads  us  to  hope  that  there  is  a  certains 
prospect  of  an  early  settlement  by  the  abolition  of  the  State  bounty  system,  alike  in  the 
interests  of  honest  commerce  at  home,  of  equal  conditions  of  international  exchange,  and 
a  fuller  development  of  the  principles  of  genuine  Free  Trade. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)       GEORGE  SHIPTON,  Secretary. 

"  Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  a  prohibitory  clause  in  the  Internationali 
Sugar  Bounties  Convention  have  been  received  from  the  following  Trades  Unions^ 
representing  in  the  aggregate  423,883  working  men.     The  following  list  shows  the 
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feeling  of  the  working  classes  on  the  question.  The  terms  of  the  Resolutions  passed 
by  these  Societies  were  as  follow  : — 

"'That  this  meeting  expresses  its  gratification  that  the  delegates  assembled  at  the 
International  Conference  on  sugar  bounties  have  unanimously  signed  the  protocol, 
excluding  from  their  respective  markets  all  bounty-fed  sugar  ;  and  this  meeting, 
remembering  that  total  prohibition  has  been  found  effective  in  the  Merchandise 
Marks'  Act,  hereby  urges  the  Government  to  retain  the  prohibitive  clause  in  such 
Convention.' 

Names  of  Societies. 


Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (London). 

Northern  Counties  Weavers'  Association. 

Miners'  National  Union  (Durham). 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders 
(Newcastle). 

London  Trades'  Council. 

Operative  Cotton  Spinners  (Manchester). 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  (Man- 
chester). 

National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union. 

Oldham  Trades'  Council. 

Glasgow  Trades'  Council. 

Kent  and  Sussex  Agricultural  Labourers' 

Union. 
Dundee  Trades'  Council. 
Miners'  Association  (Rhondda). 
Manchester  and  Salford  Trades'  Council. 
Liverpool    and    District    United  Trades' 

Council. 

Typographical  Association  (Manchester). 
Bolton  Trades'  Council. 
Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  District  Trades' 
Council. 

Ironfounders  of  Scotland  (Glasgow). 

J^irmingham  Trades'  Council. 

Aberdeen  Trades'  Council. 

Dublin  Trades'  Council. 

Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society  (Man- 
chester). 

Cardiff  Trades'  Council. 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Federaticn  of 
Trades. 

Nottingham  and  Neighbourhood  Organised 

Trades'  Association. 
Belfast  Trades'  Council. 
I^reston  Trades'  Council. 
Hyde  Trades'  Council. 
Clyde  and  Forth  Valley  Miners. 
Leeds  Trades'  Council. 


Hull  Trades'  Council. 

Cotton  Spinriers  (Bolton). 

Associated     Shipwrights'     Society  (New 

castle). 
Bristol  Trades'  Council. 
Quarrymen's  Union  (North  Wales). 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Journeymen  Felt 

Hatters. 

Amalgamated  Railway  Servants  of  Scotland. 
Sheffield  Federated  Trades'  Council. 
Scottish  Typographical  Association  (Glas- 
gow). 

General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
(Liverpool). 

Miners'  Association  (Fifeshire). 

Hosier}^  Union  (Leicester). 

Associated  Blacksmiths  of  Scotland  (Glas- 
gow). 

Miners'  Association  (Derbyshire). 

South  Shields  Trades'  Council. 

Colliery  Enginemen's  Association  (Durham 
County). 

Hudderstield  Trades'  Council. 

Ipswich  Trades'  Council. 

Burslem  Hollow-ware  Pressers  and  Clay 
Potters'  Society. 

United  Machine  Makers'  Association  (Man- 
chester). 

Warrington  Trades'  Council. 

Swansea  Trades'  Council. 

Southport  Trades'  Council. 

Rotary  Steam  Framework  Knitters'  Society 
(Nottingham). 

Wiredravvers'  Society  (Sheffield). 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
(Sheffield). 

Razor  Grinders'  Society  (Sheffield). 

Coopers'  Philanthropic  Society  (Sheffield). 


"  Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  following  : — 
Greenock  Town  Council. 
Port  Glasgow  Town  Council. 
Liverpool  Labour  Electoral  Association. 
Bingley  Labour  Electoral  Association. 
Public  meeting  of  miners  at  Clay  Cross,  Derbyshire. 
Public  meeting  of  miners  at  Marsboro. 
Public  meeting  of  working  men  at  Barrow-in-Furness. 
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ARE  COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES  CONTRARY  TO 
OUR  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES? 

The  Legal  Aspect  of  their  Relation  to  the  Most  Favoured 

Nation  Clause. 

By  W.  p.  B.  Shepheard,  Esq.,  of  Lincolx's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  whole  question  of  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  sugar  bounties 
was  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1879,  and  a  report  was  issued  by  that  Committee  on  August  4,  1880. 

Shortly  after  the  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  were  concluded,  a 
further  attempt  to  bring  about  an  international  settlement  was  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  But  the  French  Government,  early  in  1881,  met  the 
proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  an  international  conference  to  put  an 
end  to  bounties  by  insisting  on  a  preliminary  understanding  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  principle  of  levying  countervailing  duties  against 
sugars  which  might  be  exported  under  bounty  by  other  States  not  adopting 
the  conclusions  of  the  conference. 

This  preliminary  basis — which  the  experience  of  previous  conferences  had  shown 
to  be  essential  for  an  international  agreement — was  at  once  rejected  by  Her 
Majesty's  then  Government,  and  thereupon  the  matter  dropped. 

During  subsequent  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France  the  necessity  of  some  express  stipulations  as  to  export  bounties  was  urged 
upon  the  British  Commissioners  by  persons  interested  in  the  sugar  trade.  But  with 
the  failure  of  those  negotiations  the  opportunity  of  raising  the  question  passed 
away. 

It  remains  therefore  to  be  considered  whether  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties 
are  not  materially  affected  by  any  State  granting  export  bounties. 

By  commercial  treaties  [see  List  of  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation.. 
Commercial  No.  27,  1879  (c.  2424)]  various  States  have  granted  to,  and  secured  from 
Great  Britain  the  treatment  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  Under  the  most  favoured 
nation  articles  in  these  treaties  each  treaty  State  is  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  that  accorded  to  the  nation  most  favoured  by  the  other  treaty  State. 

The  Object  of  the  Clause- 
Such  article  docs  not  in  terms  preclude  a  State  from  favouring  its  own  subjects  ; 
but  this  Uberty,  it  is  submitted,  must  be  limited  by  some  principles  of  international 
relations,  and  any  exercise  of  such  liberty  in  a  way  to  endanger  the  interests  of 
other  States  would  be  just  ground  for  diplomatic  remonstrance.  This  liberty  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects  is  independent  of  all  treaties — is,  in  fact, 
inherent  in  the  independence  of  one  Sovereign  Power  to  exercise  natural  rights, 
without  reference  to  other  Sovereign  Powers.  To  wliat  extent,  then,  is  this  liberty 
cut  down  by  such  an  engagement  as  that  which  arises  when  two  Powers  mutuallj 
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accord  one  to  the  other  most-favoiired-natioii  treatment  ?  For  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  let  it  be  assumed  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  bound  by  the 
engagement  of  a  treaty  to  give  the  one  to  the  other  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  neither  State  so  bound  can  give  any  other  State  exclusive 
favours.  To  this  extent,  then,  the  inherent  liberty  of  each  State  is  restricted  by  the 
treaty  engagement.  It  is  necessary  clearly  to  understand  that  the  rigliis  and  datica 
of  each  contracting  State  in  respect  of  this  engagement  are,  as  regards  rights,  to  be 
enjoyed  wiihin  the  territory  of  the  other  State,  and  as  regards  duties  to  be  performed 
within  its  own  territory.  France,  for  instance,  is  to  enjoy  the  right  of  favoured- 
nation  treatment  within  British  territory,  and  to  perform  the  duty  of  according  that 
treatment  to  Great  Britain  within  French  territory.  The  right  is  satisfied  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  when  France  receives  within  British  territory  the  same 
treatment  as  the  nation  most  favoured  by  Great  Britain.  If,  for  instance,  Great 
Britain  were  to  give  a  bounty  on  all  goods  imported  from  Germany  the  rights  of 
France  would  at  once  be  interfered  with.  But  if  Germany  gave  an  export  bounty 
the  economic  consequence  to  France  would  be  identical  with  that  which  would 
follow  from  Great  Britain  giving  an  import  bount\^  on  goods  from  Germany.  In 
either  case  German  exporters  would  possess  a  State  favour  which  was  wanting  to 
French  exporters,  and  such  State  favour  would  be  operative  upon  the  competition 
between  France  and  Germany  on  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  An  identical  result 
would  follow  if  Great  f  Britain  levied  a  greater  import  duty  against  goods  from 
France  than  on  those  from  Germany  when  the  conditions  of  export  were  the  same 
in  both  countries.  In  the  foregoing  illustration  of  tliree  methods  of  producing  the 
consequences  of  differential  treatment,  two  are  clearly  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the 
most-favoured-nation  article,  viz.  :  (i)  the  grant  by  Great  Britain  of  an  exclusive 
import  bounty  on  goods  from  Germany  ;  (2)  the  imposition  by  Great  Britain  of  a 
higher  duty  on  goods  imported  from  France  than  on  those  from  Germany,  conditions 
of  export  being  the  same  in  both  countries. 

— is  in  Effect  Defeated  by  Bounties. 

But  in  the  third  case — viz.,  of  Germany  granting  an  export  bounty  on  her  own  ' 
goods,  the  consequences  to  France  are  the  same  as  those  which  would  have  resulted 
from  Great  Britain  having  violated  the  terms  of  the  most-favoured-nation  article  by 
either  of  the  two  methods  just  referred  to.  One  result  from  the  action  of  Germany 
in  giving  export  bounties  would  be  to  diminish  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  intended  to  be  facilitated  by  their  reciprocal  engagements  under  the  most- 
favoured-nation article. 

The  favoured-nation  article  as  a  treaty  compact  enables  Great  Britain  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  conventional  as  distinguished  from  the  general  tariff  of  many 
foreign  States,  and  in  return  those  States — this  country  having  one  uniform  tariff — ■ 
can  only  rely  upon  Great  Britain  maintaining  a  firm  opposition  to  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  any  foreign  State  to  vary  in  its  own  favour  the  equality  of  the  inter- 
national competing  basis  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  terms  of  the  most-favoured- 
nation article.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  export  bounty  by  any  one  State  is  a 
direct  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  reciprocal  considerations  which  enable  Great 
Britain  to  secure  the  benefits  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment  from  various  other 
States.  Upon  these  grounds  Great  Britain,  it  is  submitted,  might  protest  to 
Germany,  with  whom  a  like  engagement  has  been  entered  into,  that  the  grant  of 
such  export  bounties  was  productive  of  consequences  which  were  identical  with 
the  consequences  which  would  ensue  to  French  and  other  foreign  commerce  if 
Great  Britain  herself  violated  her  favoured-nation  engagements  with  foreign  Powers^ 
and  thus  operated  to  render  those  engagements  of  Great  Britain  more  or  less 
valueless. 

If,  in  the  foregoing  illustration,  there  be  substituted  for  France  all  the  States 
possessing  most-favcured-nation  engagements  with  Great  Britain  the  argument  is 
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applicable.  Many  States,  instead  of  one  State,  suffer  consequences  economically 
analogous  to  the  evils  of  the  differential  treatment  which  the  terms  of  the  most- 
favoured-nation article  purport  to  prevent. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  argument  come  to  this.  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand  the  favoured-nation  article  does  not  restrict  the  liberty  of  either  contracting 
Power  to  favour  its  national  productions,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  favours  them 
by  export  bounties  consequences  result  to  the  various  most-favoured-nation  engage- 
ments of  the  other  contracting  Power  which  deprive  them  of  their  value  as 
ei¥ectually  as  if  specifically  violated.  The  argument  can,  hovt'ever,  be  carried  no 
higher.  It  is  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  economic  analogy  between  the  effects 
on  international  competition  of  an  export  bounty  and  a  differential  duty  ;  it  is 
fairly  conclusive  that  the  favoured-nation  article  gives  either  of  two  contracting 
Powers  the  right  to  complain  of  an  export  bounty  by  the  other  contracting  Power, 
on  the  grounds  that  such  form  of  protection  affects  the  value  of  similar  engage- 
ments with  other  Powers. 

A  Concrete  Instance. 

Passing  from  argument  to  authority,  we  would  first  refer  to  the  responsible 
position  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  a  diffi- 
culty arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  this  very  clause,  as  far  back  as  1822,  in 
connection  with  the  treaty  of  1803,  for  the  cession  b}^  France  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States, 

Art.  Vm.  of  that  treaty  was  as  follows  :  "  A  I'avenir  et  pour  toujours  apres 
i'cxpiration  des  douze  annees  susdites  les  navires  Frangais  seront  traites  sur  le  pied 
de  la  nation  la  plus  favorisee  dans  les  ports  ci-dessus  mcntionnes." 

All  conditions  are  absent  from  this  article.  Nevertheless,  conditions  were 
claimed  as  of  right  by  the  United  States.  What  the  conditions  were  has  no  bearing 
on  the  principle  of  interpretation,  upon  which  point  alone  we  refer  to  this  inter- 
national dispute. 

The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  in  respect 
of  her  vessels  being  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
whilst  vessels  from  France  were  subjected  to  heavy  tonnage  duties  upon  entering 
the  American  ports,  including  those  of  Louisiana.  The  question  is  thus  referred  to 
in  the  official  report  of  Committee  of  Commerce,  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  March  15,  1822  : — • 

"  France.  The  extra  duties  imposed  in  1817  by  the  French  Government  on  the 
produce  of  the  United  States,  when  imported  into  France  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  have  excluded  them  from  a  competition  with  French  vessels  carrying 
American  produce  to  France.  Feeling  the  injustice  of  such  impositions  on  the  part 
of  France,  the  merchants  memorialised  Congress.  On  consideration  of  their 
complaints,  an  Act  passed  May  15,  1820,  subjecting  French  vessels  entering  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  to  a  tonnage  duty  of  18  dollars  a  ton  after  July  i,  1820." 

The  facts  which  appear  to  have  originated  the  contest  may  be  concisely  sum- 
marised thus  : — The  United  States  were  under  obligation  to  treat  the  ships  of 
France  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana.  It 
is  important  to  notice  that  this  treaty  obligation  has  no  conditions  specified.  But 
it  would  appear  that  at  that  date  (1820)  British  vessels  entering  the  port,  say,  of 
New  Orleans  were  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  American  vessels,  whilst  those 
of  France  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  tonnage  duty.  Surely  upon  the  words  of  the 
Treaty  the  French  could  plead  their  right  to  the  same  treatment  as  British  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  the  ceded  territory.  It  was  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  cession. 
And  yet  the  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  why  ? 
We  will  let  the  President  state  his  own  case  as  it  appears  in  his  Fifth  Annual 
Message  of  December  3,  1821. 
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''It  is  my  duty  to  state,  as  a  cause  of  very  great  regret,  that  very  serious 
differences  have  occurred  in  this  negotiation,  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
Eighth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1803,  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  Hkewise  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  Apollo  in  1820,  for  a  violation  of 
our  revenue  laws.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  France  has  excited  not  less 
surprise  than  concern,  because  there  dees  not  appear  to  be  a  just  foundation  for  it 
in  either  instance.  By  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Treaty  referred  to  it  is  stipulated 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  during  which  time  it  was  provided  by  the 
Seventh  or  preceding  Article  that  the  vessels  of  France  and  Spain  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  ceded  territory,  without  paying  higher  duties  on 
merchandise,  or  tonnage  on  the  vessels,  than  such  as  were  paid  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  ships  of  France  should  for  ever  afterwards  be  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  By  the  obvious  construction  of  this  Article,  it 
is  presumed  that  it  was  intended  that  no  favour  should  be  granted  to  any  Power, 
in  those  ports,  to  which  France  should  not  be  forthwith  entitled  ;  nor  should  any 
accommodation  be  allowed  to  another  Power,  on  conditions  to  which  she  would 
not  also  be  entitled  on  the  same  conditions.  Under  this  construction  no  favour  or 
accommodation  could  be  granted  to  any  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  France.  By 
allowing  the  equivalent  allowed  by  those  Powers,  she  would  always  stand  in  those 
ports  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  But  if  this  Article  should  be  so 
construed  as  that  France  should  enjoy  of  right,  and  without  paying  the  equivalent, 
all  the  advantages  of  such  conditions  as  might  be  allowed  to  other  Powers  in  return 
for  important  concessions  made  b}^  them,  then  the  whole  character  of  the  stipula- 
tion would  be  changed.  She  would  not  only  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation,  but  on  a  footing  held  by  no  other  nation.  She  would  enjoy  all 
advantages  allowed  to  them,  in  consideration  of  like  advantages  allowed  to  us,  free 
from  any  and  every  condition  whatsoever." 

By  the  following  quotation  from  the  President's  Sixth  Annual  Message  of 
December  3,  1822,  the  dispute  appears  to  have  terminated  in  France  concluding  a 
treat}'  of  commerce  : — 

"On  June  24  last  a  Convention  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  was  concluded  in 
this  city  between  the  United  States  and  France,  by  ministers  duly  authorised  for 
the  purpose.  The  sanction  of  the  Executive  having  been  given  to  this  Convention 
under  a  conviction  that,  taking  all  its  stipulations  into  view,  it  rested  essentially  on 
a  basis  of  reciprocal  and  equal  advantage,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  compliance  with 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Executive  by  the  second  section  of  the  Act  of  the  last 
session  of  May  6,  concerning  navigation,  to  suspend  by  proclamation,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  operation  of  the  Act  entitled,  '  An  Act  to  impose 
a  new  tonnage  duty  on  French  ships  and  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes,'  and  to 
suspend  likewise  all  other  duties  on  French  vessels,  or  the  goods  imported  in  them, 
which  exceeded  the  duties  on  American  vessels,  and  on  similar  goods  imported  in 
them." 

Now,  in  Wheaton's  "  Elements  of  International  Law  "  this  dispute  is  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  this  Jurist  on  the  "  Interpretation 
of  Treaties."  The  reference  appears  as  a  footnote  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
text.  "  Public  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  like  other  laws  and  contracts.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  imperfection  and  ambiguity  of  all  human  language  that  the  mere 
words  alone  of  any  vv'riting,  literally  expounded,  will  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
explaining  its  meaning.  Certain  technical  rules  of  interpretation  have,  therefore, 
been  adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and  public  law  to  explain  the  meaning  of  inter- 
national compacts  in  cases  of  doubt." 

The  note  in  Wheaton  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Lawrence,  does  not  give  the  views 
taken  by  the  President,  which  we  have  quoted,  but  contains  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Adams'  note  to  the  French  Minister,  meeting  his  demand  that  orders 
might  be  issued  to  such  effect  that  in  future  the  8th  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
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Cession  should  receive  its  entire  execution,  and  that  the  advantages  granted  to 
Great  Britain  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  might  be  secured  to  France  in 
those  of  Louisiana.  To  that  demand  Mr.  Adams  repHed  that  he  was  instructed 
to  say  "  that  the  vessels  of  France  are  treated  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana  upon  the 
footing  of  '  the  most  favoured  nation,'  and  that  neither  the  English  nor  any  other 
foreign  nation  enjoys  gratuitous  advantage  which  is  not  equally  enjoyed  by  France. 
But  English  vessels,  by  virtue  of  a  conditional  compact,  are  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  including  those  of  Louisiana,  upon  payments  of  the  same 
duties  as  the  vessels  of  the  United  States." 

The  sum  and  substance  then  of  this  historic  episode,  which  we  have  detailed 
from  official  documents,  amount  to  this,  viz.,  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all 
conditions  from  the  words  of  the  Louisiana  Treaty,  yet  conditions  were  imported 
into  its  interpretation  by  the  United  States. 

The  Analogy  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

In  1878  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  favoured-nation  clause 
contains  some  valuable  authority  upon  its  proper  interpretation. 

To  make  the  debate  intelligible,  as  bearing  upon  the  point  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, we  must  explain  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill,  as  introduced 
by  the  Government,  subjected  cattle  from  foreign  countries  to  compulsory 
slaughter,  with  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  release  the  Channel  Islands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  from  restriction  ;  and,  as  regards  Canada  and  America,  excepted 
these  countries  from  restriction  until  an  order  was  made  by  the  Privy  Council  with 
respect  to  these  excepted  countries. 

American  cattle  would,  therefore,  have  been  free  until  subjected  to  provisions 
for  compulsory  slaughter  by  order  in  Council.  Consequently,  as  between  foreign 
countries  generally  and  America,  inequality  of  condition  would  have  been  speci- 
fically created  had  the  Bill  become  Law.  The  inequality  would  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  America  would  have  been  free  until  the  Privy  Council  issued  an 
order ;  whilst  as  regards  other  foreign  countries,  immunity  from  disease  would  not 
have  freed  them  from  restriction  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed.  The 
Government  introduced  an  amendment,  enabling  the  Privy  Council  to  exempt 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  or  Portugal.  Still,  inequality  of  conditions 
would  have  remained.  This  inequahty  raised  a  debate  on  the  "favoured-nation 
clause."  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  which  we  only  propose  to  follow  so  far  as  it 
contains  direct  opinion  on  the  favoured-nation  clause.  Sir  Henry  James,  who  raised 
the  question,  pointed  out  the  inequahty  in  the  provisions  we  have  referred  to,  and 
consequent  violation  of  the  "  favoured-nation  clause." 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  observed  "  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Privy 
Council,  under  this  Bill,  to  admit  French  cattle,  even  although  France  was  entirely 
free  from  disease,  while  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Privy  Council  to  admit  the 
cattle  of  countries  that  competed  with  France  ;  and,  therefore,  with  Hke  freedom 
from  disease,  there  could  not  be  a  like  principle  of  treatment  applicable  to  all 
cases."  Upon  this  inequality  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  rested  his  arguments  against  the 
Bill  as  violating  the  favoured-nation  clauses. 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  John  Holker)  said,  "  Now,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  'favoured-nation  clause?'  He  took  it  that  in  whatever  language  that  clause 
might  be  expressed — and  the  language  of  the  different  treaties  was  not  always  the 
same — but,  whatever  language  might  be  used,  the  real  meaning  was  this,  '  You, 
Great  Britain,  shall  treat  us  in  the  same  way  as  you  treat  the  most  favoured  nation 
with  whom  you  have  a  treaty,  that  is  to  say,  you  shall  treat  us  as  well  as  you  treat 
them  under  the  Hke  circumstances.'  .  .  .  Really  and  truly,  then,  the  favoured- 
nation  clause  meant  that  which  was  expressed  in  the  case  of  Austria,  namely,  that 
neither  of  the  high  contracting  Powers  or  parties  should  establish  a  prohibition  of 
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importation,  exportation,  or  transit  against  the  other  which  should  not,  '  under  hke 
circumstances '  be  appHcablc  to  the  third  country  most  favoured  in  this  respect." 

Sir  Wilham  Harcourt  said  the  Attorney-General's  "  whole  argument  was 
founded  on  the  very  points  for  which  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  had  contended. 
.  .  .  The  Attorney-General  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  in  the  most-favoured- 
nation clause  they  must,  under  similar  circumstances,  deal  with  all  countries  alike. 
He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  was  not  going  to  quarrel  with  that  proposition,  though, 
if  strictly  interpreted,  it  would  be  found  not  to  be  quite  correct." 

Referring  to  the  bounty  on  loaf  sugar,  Sir  William  Harcourt  said  : — "  They 
were  bound  to  admit  this  sugar,  under  similar  circumstances,  from  different 
countries  ;  but  they  had  great  difficulty  with  France  when  a  bonus  was  given  by 
France  itself  upon  this  sugar.  They  might  have  said  the  circumstances  were  not 
similar  in  a  country  which  gave  a  bonus  on  their  sugar,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  admit  it.  But  it  would  not  be  politic  to  maintain  a  proposition  to  that  extent. 
.  .  .  What  a  nation  could  claim  under  the  '  favoured-nation  clause '  was  that  there 
should  be  an  immediate  power  under  similar  circum.stances  to  admit  it  to  equal 
rights  with  others/' 

The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  then  the  SoHcitor-General,  observed  "  that  the 
'  favoured-nation  clause '  assured  equality  of  rights  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  but 
the  mistake  was  to  say  that  that  involved  identity  of  treatment." 

Lord,  then  Mr.,  Herschel  "  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor- 
General  that  equality  of  right  did  not  necessarily  mean  identity  of  treatment,  but 
he  did  say  that  equality  of  right  did  mean  identity  of  treatment  under  similar 
circumstances." 

Sir  John,  then  Mr.,  Gorst  said  :  "  Now,  what  we  had  promised  to  do  [under  our 
treaties]  was,  not  to  establish  any  prohibition  of  importation  or  ^transit  against  the 
produce  of  any  country  with  which  we  had  entered  into  treaties  containing  the 
'  most-favoured-nation  clause '  which  would  not  under  like  circumstances  be- 
applicable  to  all  other  countries." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  "  That  this  country  was  bound  to  treat 
all  foreign  nations  alike — but  that  was,  alike  under  similar  circumstances." 

Mr.  Gladstone  observed  that  "he  would  say  one  word  upon  the  doctrine  of 
similar  circumstances.  He  did  not  deny  that  it  was  a  doctrine  that  could  not 
utterly  be  excluded  from  discussion  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  '  Similar  circumstances '  were 
very  large  words  ;  they  admitted  of  infinite  discretion  in  interpretation."  Referring 
to  a  most-favoured-nation  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  "  Did  not  the  treaty  mean 
that  there  should  be  immediate  equality  ?  What  he  concluded  was  that  it  did  mean 
that  there  should  be  immediate  equality." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  this  valuable  body  of  opinion.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Gladstone  properly  quahfied  the  doctrine  of  "like  circum- 
stances "  from  too  great  an  extension. 

The  upshot  of  the  debate  was  the  withdrawal  by  the  Government  of 
all  distinction  between  foreign  countries,  by  subjecting  all  alike  to 
provisions  of  compulsory  slaughter,  with  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  exempt 
any  countries  upon  being  satisfied  as  to  freedom  from  disease.  If  disease 
can  be  excluded,  why  not  bounties  ? 

The  principle  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878  was  to  exclude, 
not  cattle,  but  disease.  To  exclude  protection  from  our  markets  is  all 
that  our  sugar  industry  need  contend  for.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  we  are 
precluded  from  excluding  protection  by  any  favoured-nation  clause,  otherwise 
this  clause  in  the  last  Austrian  treaty  would  render  nugatory  all  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  for  the  abolition  of  bounties. 

It  is  on  the  markets  that  the  provisions  of  commercial  treaties  are  meant  to 
have,  and  must  have,  their  effect.  Our  national  policy  is  to  secure  free  trade 
competition.    As  regards  foreign  markets,  we  admit  our  inability  to  do  more  than 
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obtain,  when  we  can,  the  "most-favoured-nation  treatment."  Against  protection 
for  the  national  industries  of  foreigners  on  their  home  markets  we  are  powerless. 
But  we  venture  to  say  that  the  true  spirit  of  our  commercial  treaties  will  be  violated, 
if,  on  our  own  home  market,  our  national  production  may  be  harassed  by  foreign 
States  claiming,  under  those  treaties,  unrestricted  right  of  entry  for  their  products 
when  heavily  subsidised  by  export  bounties.  Such  a  claim  has  never  yet  been 
advanced  by  any  foreign  State  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Moreover,  such 
foreign  States  as  give  bounties  harass  not  only  our  own  home  and  colonial  pro- 
duction, but  the  production  of  other  foreign  States  in  treaty  with  us,  who  give  no 
bounties.  Indeed,  in  Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy's  letter  to  Lord  Derby  of  April  21,  1874, 
we  find  that  M.  Deseilligny,  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  had  stated  "  that 
bounties,  avowed  or  disguised,  granted  by  foreign  Powers,  might  be  checked  by  a 
general  provision  of  EngHsh  law  to  impose  a  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  foreign 
countries  which  are  held  to  give  bounties  on  exportation." 

Counsels'  Opinion. 

In  1879  this  question  was  referred  by  persons  interested  to  the  late  Professor 
Sheldon  Amos,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Mr.  Shepheard,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  their 
opinion  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  question  submitted  to  us  is  whether  the  imposition  by  Great  Britain  of  a 
countervailing  duty  against  sugar  upon  the  export  of  which  a  bounty  was  obtained, 
whilst  sugar  upon  which  no  bounty  was  obtained  was  subjected  to  no  such  duty,, 
would  contravene  the  most-favoured-nation  clauses  of  existing  commercial  treaties.. 

"  Before  considering  the  question  from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary 
to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  bounty.'  For  the  purpose  of  this  opinion  we 
confine  the  term  bounty  to  that  proportion  of  drawback  which  is  in  excess  of  actual 
duty  paid.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  how  such  excess  arises,  but  it  is  evident 
that  when  a  State  returns  on  all  exported  sugar  a  particular  amount  by  way  of 
'  drawback,'  and  such  amount  is  in  excess  of  the  duty  actually  levied,  such  excess 
amount  constitutes  an  actual  premium  or  bounty  on  exportation. 

"  An  exporter  from  a  foreign  country  receiving  such  a  bounty  becomes  an 
importer  into  this  country,  possessing  a  tariff  or  fiscal  advantage  over  other 
importers  not  enjoying  a  bounty.  This  seems  such  an  obvious  economic  con- 
sequence that  we  are  entitled  to  assume  it  as  such  without  discussing  purely 
economic  points. 

"  Although  this  tariff  advantage  is  not  created  by  the  importing  State,  yet  it  can 
only  be  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  exporter  upon  sufferance  of  the  importing  State, 
therefore  such  tariff  advantage  virtually  depends  upon  the  negative  action  of  the 
importing  State. 

"  We  also  assume  that  the  countervaihng  duty  to  which  our  opinion  is  to  apply 
is  a  duty  which  shall  correspond  in  amount  to  the  bounty  as  defined.  We  further 
assume  that  if  such  a  bounty  as  defined  be  met  by  such  a  duty  as  defined,  the 
importer  enjoying  such  bounty,  but  liable  in  consequence  to  such  duty,  is  thereby 
in  no  different  fiscal  position  to  an  importer  enjoying  no  bounty  and  paying  no  duty. 

"  These  points  are  such  as  must  be  established  by  economic  reasoning,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  this  opinion  we  are  asked  to  assume  them,  and  we  do  so  without 
expressing  our  opinion  as  to  their  validity  on  economic  grounds. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  arguments  which  lead  to  our  conclusion  we 
propose  to  take  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  of  1876.  This  treaty  was  for  one  year,  and  expired 
on  December  31,  1877,  but  previous  to  such  expiration  was  renewed  by  a  subsequent 
treaty  of  November  26,  1877,  from  year  to  year,  at  a  year's  notice  of  denunciation 
from  either  side  from  any  date.  We  understand  that  the  treaty  so  renewed  is  still 
in  force. 
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"The  ist  Article  of  the  Treaty  defines  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  either 
Sovereign  Power  resident  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 
"  The  2nd  Article  is  as  follows 

Article  II. 

"  The  produce  and  manufactures  of,  as  well  as  all  goods  coming  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  are  imported  into  the  territories  and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  the  produce  and  manufactures  of,  as  well  as  all  goods  coming  from, 
British  possessions,  which  are  imported  into  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy, 
whether  intended  for  consumption,  warehousing,  re-exportation,  or  transit,  shall 
therein,  during  the  continuance  of  this  treaty,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as,  and 
in  particular  shall  be  subjected  to  no  higher  or  other  duties  than,  the  produce  and 
goods  of  any  third  country  the  most  favoured  in  this  respect. 

"  No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy 
on  the  exportation  of  any  goods  to  the  territories  and  possessions,  including  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  and 
possessions,  including  the  Colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods  to  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy,  than 
on  the  exportation  of  the  like  goods  to  any  third  country  the  most  favoured  in  this 
respect. 

"  The  two  high  contracting  parties  likewise  guarantee  to  each  other  treatment 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  third  country,  in  regard  to  the  transit  of  goods 
through  the  territory  of  the  one  from  and  to  the  territory  of  the  other. 

"  The  3rd  Article  is  as  follows  : — 

Article  III. 

"  Every  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  import  and  export  duties,  as  well  as  every 
favour  or  immunity  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  grants  to  the  subjects  and 
commerce  of  a  third  Power,  shall  be  participated  in  simultaneously  and  uncondi- 
tionally by  the  other. 

The  4th  Article  is  as  follows  : — 

Article  IV. 

"The  stipulations  of  the  foregoing  Articles,  I.  to  III.,  relative  to  the  reciprocal 
treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  third  country,  shall  not  apply — 

"  I.  To  those  special  and  ancient  privileges  which  are  accorded  to  Turkish 
subjects  for  the  Turkish  trade  in  Austria- Hungary. 

"  2.  To  those  advantages  which  are  or  may  be  granted  on  the  part  of  the 
Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  to  the  neighbouring  countries  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  faciUtating  the  frontier  traffic,  or  to  those  reductions  of,  or  exemptions  from, 
customs  duties  which  are  only  valid  in  the  said  monarchy  for  certain  frontiers,  or 
for  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts. 

"3.  To  the  obligations  imposed  upon  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  by  » 
a  Customs  Union  already  concluded,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  concluded. 

"  The  5th  Article  is  as  follows  : — 

Article  V. 

"Neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  estabUsh  a  prohibition  of 
importation,  exportation,  or  transit  against  the  other  which  shall  not,  under  like 
circumstances,  be  apphcable  to  the  third  country  most  favoured  in  this  respect. 

"  The  6th  Article  refers  to  trade-marks,  &c. 

"  The  7th  Article  determines  the  duration  of  treaty. 

"  And  the  8th  Article  provides  as  to  its  ratification. 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  our  opinion  must  be  governed  by  the 
interpretation  to  be  placed  on  Article  II.,  which  may  be  concisely  described  as  a 
favoured-nation  importing  and  exporting  clause. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that,  under  this  clause,  Her  Majesty  has  become  bound 
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{inter  alia)  to  accord  to  Austria  every  advantage  in  respect  of  her  exports  to  this 
country  accorded  to  the  most  favoured  third  country  ;  and  this  equality  of  fiscal 
conditions  between  such  most  favoured  third  country  and  Austria  the  latter  State 
must  be  taken  to  have  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  compact. 

Moreover,  Her  Majesty  has  been  likewise  bound  to  same  effect  by  similar 
clauses  in  other  treaties  to  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  &c.  The  result,  then, 
of  these  respective  obHgations  can  only  be  attained  by  the  produce  of  each  of  the 
several  exporting  countries  being  admitted,  on  terms  of  fiscal  equaUty  into  this 
country.  If,  therefore,  one  of  such  exporting  countries  destroys  this  equality  by 
giving  a  fiscal  advantage  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  this  country  to 
neutralise  we  consider  that  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  would  favour  rather 
than  preclude  the  exercise  of  such  power. 

"Independently  of  all  treaties,  each  country  has  full  power  to  deal  with 
importations  from  other  countries  on  any  terms  it  pleases — to  exclude  some  and 
to  favour  others.  The  favoured-nation  clause  is  a  restriction  upon  this  power,  in 
order  to  bring  about  equality  of  fiscal  conditions  between  the  importers  from  either 
treaty  Power  and  importers  from  third  countries  into  the  territories  of  the  other 
treaty  Power. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  articles  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  are  directed  to 
the  interests  of  classes  of  the  subjects  of  the  respective  Sovereign  Powers  in  their 
several  characters  as  importers,  exporters,  &c.  Therefore  the  injurious  operation 
of  any  State  tariff  or  fiscal  arrangements  upon  importers,  exporters,  &c.,  in  their 
respective  characters  as  such,  raises  a  proper  question  under  the  treaty.  And  in 
our  opinion,  it  is  not  the  less  a  treaty  question,  because  it  may  happen  that  the 
fiscal  action  which  prejudices  some  one  class  of  citizens  in  their  treaty  characters 
may  benefit  some  other  class.  Therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  imports  of 
sugar  into  this  country  may,  without  contravening  the  favoured-nation  clauses  of 
existing  commercial  treaties,  be  distinguished  as  to  countries  of  origin  wherein  bounties 
on  export  are  or  are  not  obtainable,  and  a  countervailing  duty  levied  on  sugar 
imported  from  countries  where  export  bounties  are  obtainable,  whilst 
sugar  from  all  other  countries  is  admitted  duty  free.  This  construction  is  con- 
sistent  with  the  fact  that  the  Sugar  Convention  of  1864  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  contained  an  article  admitting  the  principle  of  the 
imposition  of  a  differential  surtax  against  countries,  not  parties  to  that  Convention, 
giving  export  bounties,  notwithstanding  that  at  the  date  of  that  Convention  this 
country  was  bound  by  treaty  with  Russia  to  admit  her  products  at  no  '  other  or 
higher  duties  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.'  [See  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
Russia,  1859,  Art.  2.] 

"  Moreover,  notwithstanding  such  article  in  the  Convention  of  1864,  favoured 
nation  clauses  were  contained  in  the  commercial  treaties  entered  into  during  the 
period  of  ten  years  for  which  that  Convention  was  in  force ;  and  such  favoured- 
nation  clauses  must  be  held  as  subject  to  the  treaty  engagements  under  which, 
during  such  period.  Great  Britain  was  subject  by  that  Convention  of  1864. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  our  opinion  is  based  upon  the  broad 
principle  that  equality  of  fiscal  condition,  as  between  either  Treaty  Power  and  any 
third  country  the  most  favoured  by  the  other  Treaty  Power,  is  the  object  of 
favoured-nation  clauses,  and  that  the  one  who  destroys  such  equality  cannot  appeal 
to  the  treaty  against  the  act  necessitated  to  reinstate  that  equality. 

"  {Signed)  Sheldon  Amos,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

"Professor  of  jurisprudence  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  of  Inns  of  Court 
for  three  years  ending  1875,  and  late  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  University 
Coll.,  London. 

"  {Signed)       Wallwyn  Poyer  B.  Shrpheard,  of  Line.  Inn, 
''July  22,  1879."  Barrister-at-Law. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE 
SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 

The  desire  for  regulating  by  common  agreement  the  international  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  from  the  original  "  bounty-drawbacks  "  given  on  the  export  of  sugar,  arose  out  of 
the  policy  to  which  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  January,  i860,  between  England  and  France, 
g^l^e  expression. 

ISjIn  Decembe,!^  1862,  France  proposed  to  England,  with  the  assent  of  the  Belgian  and 
KetherlanHs-  Governments,  that  a  Conference  should  be  held.  This  was  held,  and  on 
November  8,  1S64,  a  Convention  was  signed  by  the  four  Powers.    The  object  of  this 

was  to  establish  (according  to  the  respective  systems  of  assessing  the 
1862.  duty  in  the  countries  named)  uniform  rates  of  drawback  on  the  export 

Conference  at  of  refined  sugar.  But  it  was  necessary  to  determine  a  common 
Paris.  standard  by  which  the  yield  of  refined  from  raw  sugars  was  to  be 

calculated.  Accordingly,  experiments  were  made  at  Cologne  in  1866, 
and  a  scale  of  yields  from  different  classes  of  raw  sugar  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal 
declaration  was  signed  in  Paris  in  November,  1866.  Each  country  was  free  to  fix  its 
own  rates  of  duty,  btej^ tlje  main  principle  of  the  correlation  of  drawbacks  to  duties 
was  to  be  ohserve<^ph.n  1866;  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
referred  to  this  m^er  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  follows  :  "  About  that  time 
(1862)  a  communication  came  from  the  French  Government  to  that  of  England 
representing  that,  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  liberty  of  each  State  to  levy  from 
sugar  for  fiscal  purposes  whatever  amount  of  tax  it  might  think  fit,  it  was  very  desirable 
to  remove  every  artificial  inducement  by  which  sugar  was  led  to  one  country  rather 
than  another,  and  that  it  would  also  be  most  desirable  to  combine  with  the  system 
regulating  imports  a  reconsideration  of  the  drawbacks  upon  exports  ;  so  that  with  regard 
to  imports  from  countries  where  refining  has  taken  place,  there  would  be  a  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  in  the  absence  of  these  peculiar  inducements.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  not  but  perceive  that  that  would  be  a  beneficial  arrangement — beneficial  alike  to  the 
importers,  the  refiners,  and  the  consumers.  They,  therefore,  entered  very  freely  and 
cheerfully  into  the  views  of  the  French  Government.  A  Conference  was  accordingly 
assembled,  comprising  representatives  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  after 
investigating  the  whole  subject  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  things  ought  to  be 
done  at  once  with  respect  to  a  modification  either  of  duty  or  drawback.  The  provisional 
arrangements  thus  suggested  were  all  of  a  character  tending  to  equal  trade.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  therefore,  cheerfully  concurred  in  them,  and  proposed  to  Parliament  measures 
which  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  these  international  representatives  at 
that  stage.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  apprehended,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  right  in  entering  into  the  joint  Conference,  because  to  destroy  the 
barriers  which  now  interposed  between  different  countries  in  this  way  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance." 

The  Convention,  which  was  thus  emphatically  approved  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  as  "  tending  to  equal  trade,"  contained  the  following  clause  : — 
'  The  high  contracting  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  to  agree  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  obtaining  adhesion  of  the  Governments  of  other  countries  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
present  Convention.  In  the  .event  of  bounties  being  granted  in  the  said  countries  on 
the  exportation  of  refined  sugars,  the  high  contracting  parties  will  be  at  liberty  to  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  surtax  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  refined  sugars  of 
and  from  t     said  countries. 
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The  principle  of  a  surtax  or  countervailing  duty  upon  the  import 
1869.  of  bounty  sugar  was  thus  recognised  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 

Conference  at  international   arrangements.     But    France    never    estabhshed  the 
The  Hague.     correlation  between  duties  and  drawbacks  which  she  agreed  to  do 
•p-^  in  the  Convention  of  1864,  and  according  to  the  Cologne  yields  of 

1866.  J  In    1869   a  conference  was  held  at  the   Plague,   which  extended    the  time 
for'^tablishing  correlation    until  June,   1871.     But    the   Franco-German  war  took 
place,  and  the  evils  arising  from  the  absence  of  correlation  were 
1872.  aggravated    by  the    increase    of    the   sugar  duties    in    1871  and 

Conferfence  in  1872,   enabling    the   French   refiners    to   obtain    larger  bounties. 
London.        The    English   refiners    proposed   international    refining    in  bond. 
-  ,    This     was    formally    discussed    at    the    London    Conference  of 

August,  18^^  No  agreement  being  come  to,  a  fresh  Conference  was  held  at  Paris  in 
1^73.     Saccharimetry  was  then  discussed,  and  made   one   of  the 
1873."»',~       grounds  of  agreement,  witli"  higher  yields  in  Belgium,  and  immediate 
Second  Paris    correlation  in  France.    But  the  British  Government  refused  to  assent 
Conference.     to  these  conclusions.    Another  Conference  was  proposed  in  1874,  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  dealinedto  take  part.    In  March,  1874,  after 
several  days'  discussion,  the  National  Assembly  in  France  voted  that  refining  in  bond 
should  be  established  in  that  country  on  July  i,  1875,  at  the  latest.    M.  Deseilligny, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  took  measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
1875.  decision  in  October,  1874.    But  change  of  Government  caused  dela>. 

Brussels  In  March,  1875,  French  Government  communicated  to  the  other 
Conference.  Powers  drafts  of  regulations  and  bills  for  instituting  refining  in  bond,  if 
the  other  Powers  would  establish  it.  In  May,  1875,  another  Conference 
in  Brussels  agreed  upon  a  new  Convention  providing  for  refining  in  bond  in  France 
and  Holland,  and  an  improved  system  in  Belgium.  In  the  meantime,  the  French 
Legislature  postponed  the  introduction  of  refining  in  bond  till  March,  1876, 
and  also  provided  for  a  system  of  saccharimetrical  analysis  should  the  Convention  of 
August,  1875,  not  be  ratified.  Laws  were  passed  in  Belgium  and  France  to  give  effect  to 
ihat  Convention,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  second  Chamber  in  Holland  in  March,  1876. 

A  fresh  Conference  was  held  in  Paris  in  July  and  August,  1876,  when 
.1876.    '      the  French  delegates  asked  that  England  should  take  measures  to 
Third  Paris     check  the  bounty  given  by  Austria-Hungary  upon  the  export  of  raw 
Conference,     sugar.    This  Conference  simply  reported  proceedings  and  met  again  in 
March,  1877.    This  resulted  in  a  draft  Convention  involving  refining  in 
bond  for  France  and  Holland,  and  certain  modifications  for  Belgium,  England  agreeing  to 
establish  refining  in  bond  if  the  duties  were  reimposed.    The  Convention  also  provided 
that  a  new  understanding  might  be  promoted  in  order  to  consider  in  concert  as  to  the 
measures  of  defence  which  might  be  taken  if  the  production  of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting 
Powers  was  compromised  by  non-contracting  Powers  giving  bounties  on  the  export  of  raw 
or  refined  sugars.    Owing  to  the  action  of  Holland,  this  Convention  of  1877  came  to 
nothing.     In  September,   1878,   the  British   Government  gave  a  qualified  assent  to 
saccharimetry.    Her  Majesty's  Government  appHed,  in  1878,  to  the  French  and  Dutch 
Governments,  but  the  former  declined  to  do  anything  because  England  did  not  give  them 
satisfaction  as  regards  Austrian  sugars. 

In   1880  Mr.  Ritchie's  Select  Committee  reported  in  favour  of 
1887-8.         calling  yet  another  Conference.    In  1881  Her  Majesty's  Government 
London        made  an  attempt  to  carry  out  this  recommendation,  but  refused  to 
Conference,     assent  to  the  principle  on  which  the  French  Government  insisted  as 
an  essential  preHminary,  viz.,  that  England  should  admit  the  principle 
of  levying  countervailing  duties  against  sugars  which  might  be  exported 
under  bounty  by  other  States  not  adopting  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conference.    Holland  made  another  abortive  attempt  to    do  so  in 
1884,  and  in  1887  Lord  Salisbury  called  the  Conference  whose  labours 
have  been  referred  to  at  length. 

1898,  And  now  Belgium  is  going  to  try  her  hand  once  more  to  abolish 

this  international  nuisance  by  international  agreement. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES   PER   HEAD   OF  POPULATION. 


Countries. 

1000—04. 

1007.7 

1090.  J. 

Annual 
Oonsuin.ption 
per  Head. 

Consumption 
per  Head. 

Consumption 
per  Head. 

T 

Finland   

i'34 

Roumania  

3-36 

— 

4-14 

Servia  

4-48 

— 

4-32 

Spain   

5-66 

— 

12-67 

Italy  

772 

— 

7-19 

Russia   

7-84 

9-18 

11*24 

Portugal   

972 

— 

13-30 

Norway  

11-55 

— 

— 

Austria- Hungary  ...   

13-44 

12-32 

16*84 

Germany  

15-25 

19-26 

27-14 

Belgium   

15-99 

22*08 

Sweden  

17-80 

25*22§ 

France   

22-98 

27-55 

28*24 

Switzerland   

23-18 

42-98 

Netherlands  

28-82 

23-52 

25*96 

Denmark  

30-17 

43-65 

Great  Britain  (United  Kingdom)  ... 

70*11 

71-68 

86*15 

United  States   

3875 

62-04 

65-49 

Argentine  Republic  

50-8411 

*  As  estimated  by  M.  Brock  {see  "  Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  International  de  Statistique^ 
1887,"  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.). 

t  As  estimated  by  Messrs.  Connal,  of  Glasgow. 

I  French  Commission  of  Senate  on  Sugar  Bill  of  1896.  §  Including  Norway. 

II  In  1886,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Baker,  United  States  Consul,  in  January,  1888. 
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BOUNTIES,  AS  THE  BOUNTY.TAXED  NATIONS 

SEE  THEM. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Times  article  gives  what  is  in  the  main 
an  accurate  summary  of  opinion  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
on  the  question  of  the  bounties. 

That  The  Times  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  the  taxpayers  concerned 
are  beginning  to  wake  "  to  a  perception  of  the  grievance  to  themselves 
as  consumers  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  subsequent  extracts  printed 
below. 

The  Continental  consumers  have  been  very  much  awake  for  many 
years  to  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  the  piper  for  others  who  call  the 
tune.  But  the  vested  interests  of  the  minority  of  producers,  aided 
by  national  sentiment  and  national  necessities,  have  hitherto  proved 
stronger  than  the  opposition  of  the  consumers. 

No  one  Power  again  can  afford  to  abolish  its  bounties,  so  long 
as  England  refuses  to  penalise  the  bounty-fed  products  of  its  rivals. 
England's  refusal  in  1889  to  grant  this  guarantee  in  the  shape  of  the 
"  Penal  Clause  "  secured  the  bounty  system  a  fresh  ten  years'  lease  of 
existence. 

The  Times,  January  31,  1898. 

Bounty- cum-Protection  on  the  Continent. 

The  system  under  which  the  Continental  Governments  give  bounties  on  the 
export  of  sugar,  whether  good  or  bad  for  British  trade  as  a  whole,  is,  undoubtedly, 
very  costly  to  the  countries  concerned.  The  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  compute, 
as  the  indirect  bounties  are  probably  greater  than  those  granted  directly ;  but  for 
France  alone  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  estimates  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Economiste 
Frangais  that  the  direct  cost  for  the  current  year  would  exceed  ;^4,5oo,ooo.  The 
other  countries  of  the  Continent  suffer  each  in  their  degree,  while  the  heavy  pro- 
tection, which  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  foreign  sugar,  so  forces  up  the  price  as  to 
lay  a  still  heavier  burden  on  consumption.  Besides  paying  his  tax,  the  ordinary 
Continental  consumer  pays  two  and  sometimes  three  times  as  much  as  the  English 
consumer  for  his  sugar,  and,  besides  this,  has  the  annoyance  of  knowing  that  the 
system  which  he  is  taxed  to  support  gives  an  advantage  to  English  manufactures  of 
jam,  biscuits,  pickles,  and  other  articles  in  the  composition  of  which  sugar  is  largely 
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used,  against  which  Continental  makers  cannot  compete.  No  jam  maker  who  has  to 
give  5d.  a  pound  for  his  sugar  can  compete  against  one  who  gets  sugar  for  i^d.  a 
pound.  The  jam  trade,  with  all  the  employment  it  gives,  is  driven  to  England,  and 
the  Continental  market  is  forced  to  buy  English  jam.  A  natural  result  of  these 
conditions  is  a  relatively  small  consumption  of  sugar.  The  average  consumption 
per  head  of  population  on  the  Continent  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  England.  All 
this  has  long  been  well  known.  The  new  feature  in  the  situation  is  that  the 
interests  concerned  are  beginning  to  awake  to  a  perception  of  its  bearings.  The 
consumer  finds  himself  injured  by  the  high  price  he  has  to  pay  for  his  sugar,  the 
producer  by  the  low  rate  of  consumption  of  his  goods,  and  by  the  combination  of 
these  two  sources  of  grievance  a  very  considerable  volume  of  agitation  against  the 
bounty  system  appears  to  be  forming  itself  on  the  Continent. 

The  Feeling  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium. 

The  development  of  this  movement,  which  gives  a  new  aspect  to  the  sugar 
question,  has  been  in  process  for  some  time.  It  received  an  important  stimulus  in 
October  of  last  year  when  the  United  States  imposed  a  countervaiHng  duty  on  all 
bounty-fed  sugar  seeking  to  enter  American  markets.  In  Germany,  where  the 
agitation  against  the  bounty  and  protective  system  had  already  acquired  no  little 
force,  the  first  effect  of  this  act  of  the  American  Legislature  was  to  call  forth  a 
petition  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  for  a  reduction  of  the  inland  sugar 
tax  from  £io  to  £'j  los.  per  ton.  The  argument  put  forward  in  support  of  the 
petition  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer* was  that,  if  the  inland  tax  upon 
consumption  were  removed,  the  consumption  might  easily  become  so  much  greater 
as  to  use  the  whole  of  the  German  crop  and  make  the  producer  independent  of 
foreign  markets.  If  such  a  result  could  be  attained,  the  bounty  described  by 
Count  Posadowsky  in  introducing  the  increased  German  Bounty  Bill  a  year  ago  as 
a  "  war  bounty  "  directed  against  France  might  evidently  be  given  up,  as  it  would 
become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  German  producers,  satisfied  at  home,  what  the 
French  prodticers  might  do  in  foreign  markets.  The  petition  was  but  one  of  many 
signs  of  the  times.  In  Austria,  where  the  principal  sugar  growers  have  a  system  of 
combination  by  means  of  which  they  control  the  price  of  home  consumption,  the 
disadvantage  of  the  bounty  has  been  found  to  outweigh  the  advantage,  and  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear,  both  in  Austria  and  Germany,  strong  enough  to  induce 
the  Governments  of  both  countries  to  be  well  disposed  towards  a  reopening  of 
international  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  general  abolition  of  bounties.  In 
Belgium,  where  the  action  of  the  United  States  was  immediately  met  by  negotia- 
tions for  the  free  admission  into  the  United  States  of  sugar  exported  from  Belgium 
on  production  of  a  certificate  that  no  bounty  had  been  paid,  the  agitation  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  bounty  system  was  so  successful  as  to  result  in  the  invitation 
lately  issued  to  the  Powers  to  meet  in  conference  at  Brussels.  Thus,  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Belgium,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  system  is  very  strong. 

The  Attitude  of  France. 

France  alone,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Meline,  is  believed  to  present  a  still 
determined  obstacle  to  the  overthrow  of  the  bounty  system  ;  but  even  in  France 
agitation  against  the  system  has  been  gaining  ground.  The  last  Sugar  Bill  was 
carried  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  vote  for  the  increased  bounties  was  only 
obtained  by  presenting  the  French  increase  as  a  reply  to  the  challenge  of  the 
German  "war  bounties."  This  attitude  of  France  and  Germany  to  each  other  may 
incidentally  be  pointed  out  as  giving  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  theory  sometimes 
put  forward  in  England  that  the  protective  system  of  the  Continent  is  directed 
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Specially  against  the  British  colonial  sugar  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  West 
Indian  production  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  Continental  sugar  has  as  yet  hardly  come  into  competition  with  that  of  other 
British  Colonies.  The  entire  West  Indian  production  is  under  300,000  tons  ;  the  Con- 
tinental surplus  for  export  is  2,000,000  tons,  and  the  fight  of  the  producing  industries 
of  the  Continent  has  always  been  between  each  other,  not  between  the  Continent 
as  a  whole  on  the  one  side  and  British  unprotected  sugar  on  the  other.  Germany 
competes  with  France,  and  France  with  Germany,  and  the  race,  which  has  been 
principally  between  beet  and  beet,  has  become  only  incidentally  one  between  beet 
and  cane.*  Germany  is  ready  now  to  give  up  the  bounties  because  she  finds  herself, 
in  consequence  of  superior  skill,  in  a  position  to  win  without  them.  The  French 
Government,  for  the  converse  reason,  still  holds  to  them.  But  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  still  holds  to  the  bounty  system  as  to  a  fighting  weapon,  the  French 
pubhc  has  passed  through  the  same  school  of  experience  as  its  neighbours.  In 
France,  as  elsewhere  upon  the  Continent,  the  consumer  groans  under  the  burden 
of  cost  and  the  producer  laments  the  low  rate  of  consumption.  Nowhere  upon 
the  Continent  are  these  evils  more  strongly  accentuated.  The  sugar  industry 
flourishes  in  only  seven  departments,  and  any  benefit  that  may  result  from 
the  present  system  is  concentrated  in  those  centres.  The  disadvantages  are 
patent  to  all  the  remaining  departments,  where  the  taxes  and  high  prices  have  to 
be  paid  without  compensation.  The  immense  majority  of  voters  have,  consequently^ 
every  interest  in  abolishing  the  system,  and  none  in  maintaining  it.  The 
producers  themselves,  while  they  rally  behind  the  standard  of  M.  Meline  for 
the  defence  of  their  internal  privileges,  profess  a  perfect  readiness  to  let  the  external 
bounty  go,  if  Germany  and  Austria  will  agree  to  do  the  same.  French  bounties, 
in  the  first  instance  as  well  as  in  the  last,  were  only  granted  in  response  to  those  of 
Germany,  and  for  both  countries  to  abolish  them  altogether  would  only  be  to  stand 
on  equal  terms,  with  a  mutual  saving  to  the  public  Exchequers.  Even  in  regard  to 
such  internal  privileges  as  might  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  they  constitute 
an  indirect  bounty,  French  producers  are  not  Wind  to  the  superior  attraction 
which  the  industry  would  offer  to  capital  if  its  profits  were  less  dependent  upon 
legislative  caprice  and  consequently  less  subject  to  artificially  produced  fluctuation. 

Reduce  the  Tax  on  Consumption. 

The  bounty  on  production  granted  under  the  law  of  1884  might,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  French  sugar  producers,  be  profitably  renounced  if  the 
money  thus  saved  to  the  Exchequer  were  devoted  to  a  diminution  of  the  Excise 
tax.  Thus  French  opinion  as  well  as  German  tends  to  accept  the  view  that 
increased  home  consumption  would  afford  full  compensation  for  a  decrease  in 
export  facilities,  and  the  double  effect  of  the  bounty  and  protective  system  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  less  mischievous  in  the  artificial  stimulus  which  it  gives  to 
production  than  in  the  artificial  restrictions  which  it  places  upon  consumption.  At 
this  point  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  producer  become  identical. 

The  Solution  Rests  with  England. 

The  whole  international  question  turns  on  the  2,000,000  tons  of  Continental 
export.  If  the  increase  of  Continental  consumption  should  ever  rise  to  the  Enghsh 
figure  the  entire  quantity  would  be  absorbed  and  the  international  question  would 
■disappear.    This,  however,  is  too  remote  a  contingency  to  be  taken  into  practical 

*  Or  rather  there  are  two  separate  races — first,  the  bounty-fed  beet  zone  against  the 
non-bounty-fed  cane  zone  of  production  ;  second,  between  the  occupants  of  the  bounty-fed 
beet  zone  themselves. 
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consideration.  For  the  moment  the  question  with  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  to  deal  is  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Continent  with  regard  to  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  bounty  system.  The  cry  of  the  abolitionist  on 
the  Continent,  in  common  with  that  of  our  West  Indian  planters,  is  now 
for  the  imposition  by  Great  Britain  of  counterYailing  duties  on  bounty- 
fed  sugar.  The  argument  used  is  tliat  the  only  market  now  left  for  bounty-fed 
sugar  is  that  of  England,  and  that  if  it  were  closed  the  system  must  absolutely 
come  to  an  end.  There  is  one  practical  consideration  which  must  under  no 
circumstances  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  that  the  question  is  not  one  for  England 
alone,  but  for  the  entire  British  Empire.  Whatever  Great  Britain  may  decide  to  do- 
should  also  be  done  by  the  Colonies  and  India. 

Over  100,000,000  frs.  in  One  Year. 
The  Burden  of  the  Bounties  on  the  French  Taxpayers. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  articles  to  which  Tlie  Times  refers  in  the  above  : — 

L'EcoNOMiSTE  Fran^ais,  January,  1898. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  sugar  manufacturers  being  much  disturbed  by  our 
recent  articles  on  the  sugar  bounties  and  the  law  of  1884,  and  it  is  said  that  we  are 
regarded  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  sugar  industry.  This  is  a  great  error,  for  we  are 
before  all  things  a  friend  of  truth  and  justice.  Far  from  being  hostile  to  the  industry, 
it  is  for  their  true  interests  and  with  earnest  desire  for  their  prosperity  that  we  have 
taken  upon  ourselves  to  point  out  the  danger  of  the  present  situation.  The  industry 
is  slumbering  in  a  false  security,  because  for  the  moment  French  bounties  happen 
to  be  larger  than  those  of  their  neighbours.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
country  will  continue  to  endure  indefinitely  the  burden  of  bounties  which,  in 
a  favourable  year  like  the  present,  cost  the  consumers  more  tJian  a  million  francs; 
and  it  is  also  difficult  to  suppose  that  our  rivals  will  leave  us  to  enjoy  for  long 
so  manifest  a  superiority  without  reviewing  the  struggle  by  a  further  increase  of  their 
bounties.  The  truth  is  that  the  future  looks  very  threatening ;  America  has 
already  countervailed  our  bounties,  and  England,  if  we  are  an  obstacle  to  the 
meeting  or  to  the  success  of  the  proposed  "  Conference,"  can  do  the  same  to-morrow, 
whether  by  means  of  duties  or  by  absolute  prohibition.  When  that  comes  to  pass, 
all  the  bounties  in  the  world  will  be  powerless  to  save  us  from  disaster.  What  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  go  to  the  "  Conference  "  in  such  a  spirit  of  conciliation  as  will  bring 
about  some  result ;  but,  what  has  also  to  be  done,  in  a  line  parallel  with  his,  is  to 
secure  at  home  the  consumers  whom  we  may  lose  abroad.  To  attain  this 
end,  the  only  means  is  a  reduction  of  the  excessive  duty  required  now  for  the  payment 
of  the  bounties.  But  this  reduction  of  duty,  the  sole  means  of  safety  for  our  industry, 
is  only  possible  if  a  large  portion  of  the  sums  now  swallowed  up  by  bounties  of  all 
kinds — bounties  as  injurious  to  the  consumer  as  they  are  dangerous  to  the  producer 
— is  at  once  withdrawn.  For  it  is  necessary  to  declare  again  and  again  that  the 
true  cause  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  European  sugar  industry  is  the  bounties. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  Advice. 

If,  therefore,  a  conference  should  give  the  opportunity,  by  an  international 
agreement,  to  reduce  in  large  proportion  the  sacrifices  of  the  Treasury ;  if  Parlia- 
ment, wisely  inspired,  should  seize  the  opportunity  of  reducing  the  duty  to  a  serious 
extent,  it  would  be  possible  to  look  forward  to  a  better  future  for  our  industry.  And 
we  sincerely  believe  that  this  would  be  the  most  signal  service  which  our  rulers 
could  render  to  the  industry.    We  who  are  detached  from  the  petty  sides  of  the 
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question  believe  that  everything  should  be  tried  to  attain  this  desirable  end.  More 
especially  we  should  go  to  the  "  Conference  "  without  taking  up  any  position  of  isola- 
tion ;  but  also  without  taking  useless  restrictions.  Shall  we  not  always  be  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  proposed  solutions  ?  Then  why  take  up  in  advance  a  position 
of  non  possumus,  of  too  narrow  a  programme,  which  might  run  the  risk  of  giving 
a  check  to  the  goodwill  of  all  ?  Cannot  we  see  the  danger  that  if  an  agreement  is 
not  come  to  with  us  it  may  be  come  to  against  us  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  by  all 
that  is  said  in  foreign  journals  about  the  attitude  of  France,  that  our  rivals  have 
but  one  aim — namely,  to  prove  that  France  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  suppression 
of  bounties,  and,  consequently,  to  urge  England  to  take  exceptional  measures 
against  us,  such  as  countervailing  duties  or  absolute  prohibition.  It  is  necessary  to 
ponder  seriously  on  all  this,  and  perhaps  the  sugar  industry  has  not  yet  pondered 
enough.  We  as  Frenchmen  believe  that  the  true  remedy  is  in  reduction  of  duty. 
To  reduce  duties  we  must  reduce  bounties.  To  reduce  bounties  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  other  sugar-producing  countries.  Let  us  go  then  to  the  "  Inter- 
national Conference"  as  soon  as  possible,  and  seek  in  really  good  faith  to  make  it  a 
success. 

What  the  Belgian  Taxpayers  thought  Ten  Years  Ago. 

Extract  from  "  La  Reforme,"  1888. 
(translation.) 
THE  POOR  SUGAR  MANUFACTURERS. 

Although  the  people  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  there  is  now  being  debated  a  very 
important  question  concerning  our  consumption  taxes  on  sugar. 

In  nearly  every  country,  and  more  especially  in  Belgium,  the  pressure  exercised  by 
powerful  private  interests,  which  are  omnipotent  under  a  franchise  based  on  taxation,  has 
succeefled  in  establishing  a  system  of  favour  towards  sugar  manufacturers  so  that  they 
are  Uberally  maintained  by  the  public  purse,  that  is  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Bounty-cum-Protection. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  subject  to  excise  dues,  which  cause  us  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  for  our  sugar  as  the  English,  the  first  result  of  which  is  that  sugar 
is  excluded  from  the  food  of  the  less  well-to-do  classes,  and  the  second  that  foreign 
competition  beats  out  of  the  market  every  Belgian  trade  that  requires  sugar  as  a 
raw  material,  or  as  an  important  item  in  manufacture.  It  would  have  been  thought 
that  the  sugar  manufacturers  would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  the  tax.  Not  at 
all.  They  are  its  heartiest  supporters.  They  want  to  be  taxed  whatever  happens  ;  they 
are  volunteer  taxpayers. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Customs 
duties  protect  our  manufacturers  from  foreign  competition,  and  enable  them  to  look 
upon  their  fellow  citizens  as  taxable  at  pleasure.  We  pay  the  price  they  choose  to  fix, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  three  times  v;hat  the  English,  living  in  a  Free  Trade  country,  pay. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

There  is  a  "drawback"  ! 

The  foreign  word  in  question  signifies  that  the  Government,  when  the  goods  cross  the 
frontier  on  exportation,  pays  back  the  tax  collected.  That  would  not,  however,  be  much, 
if  it  paid  back  nothing  but  the  amount  collected.  The  law  is,  however,  so  arranged  that 
the  tax  is  assessed  only  on  a  part  of  the  amount  produced,  while  the  repayment  is  on  the 
whole  amount  exported.    Thus  there  is  a  real  bounty  on  export. 

Who  pays  the  bounty  ?  The  taxpayer.  For  the  manufacturers  only  make  an  advance 
on  the  tax,  and  they  really  do  not  even  pay  up  the  advance.  The  Government  gives  them 
credit,  and  simply  keeps  an  account  against  them  of  the  tax  owing  on  manufacture,  and  puts 
to  their  credit  the  amounts  paid  back  on  export.  The  tax  is  really  paid  by  the  taxpayer, 
from  whom  it  is  taken,  without  his  knowing  anything  about  it,  as  a  part  of  the  price  of 
.  every  pound  of  sugar  he  consumes. 
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Extract  from  the  "Journal  de  Bruxelles,"  1888. 
(translation.) 
ABOLITION  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  SUGAR. 

Our  Delegates  to  the  London  Conference,  to  avoid  the  isolation  of  Belgium  and  the 
closing  of  foreign  markets  to  our  sugar,  have  acceded  to  and  signed  the  International 
,  Convention.     The  Plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  chief  sugar-producing  countries  have 
likewise  signed  the  Convention,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delegates  of  France,  whO' 
reserved  the  right  to  join  definitely  at  a  later  time. 

Let  us  recall  in  a  few  words  the  history  of  the  events.  The  object  of  the  meeting  of 
the  conference  was  the  suppression  of  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar.  The  bounty 
obtained  by  our  producers  from  our  fiscal  legislation  was  high.  But  as  all  sugar- 
producing  countries  have  likewise  adopted  systems  which  give  rise  to  bounties  on 
exportation,  the  result  is  that  all  producers  of  sugar  compete  with  one  another  in  the 
greatest  market  of  the  world,  which  is  England,  in  virtue  of  bounties  given  by  their 
respective  Governments.    And  thus  England  has  come  to  eat  sugar  very  cheaply. 

The  situation  is  not,  however,  altogether  an  advantage  to  our  producers,  who  are 
kept  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  amount  of  bounty  in  other  countries. 
The  English  do  not  produce  sugar,  but  they  refine,  and  English  refiners  cannot  contend 
against  the  bounty-fed  sugar  which  comes  from  abroad.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  view  to 
protect  a  national  industry  that  England  has  taken  the  initiative  in  assembling  in  London 
an  International  Conference  for  the  abolition  of  bounties. 

In  the  interests  of  the  sugar  industry  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  preferable  for 
Belgium  to  be  a  party  to  the  Convention. 

In  fact,  a  clause  in  the  Convention  provides  that  the  contracting  parties  engage  to 
prohibit  the  entry  of  sugar  coming  from  countries  which  grant  bounties,  or,  at  least,  to 
establish  surtaxes  according  to  the  extent  of  the  supposed  bounties.  In  other  words,  it 
implies  the  closing  of  the  markets  of  the  contracting  countries  to  sugar  from  countries 
which  are  not  contracting  parties  or  which  grant  bounties. 

Now,  Belgium,  which  produces  about  110,000,000  kilog.  of  raw  sugar,  exports  annually 
about  90,000,000.  By  refusing  to  accede  to  the  Convention  she  would  see  herself  shut  out 
from  foreign  markets,  especially  those  of  England  and  Holland,  to  which  the  exportation 
rose  in  1887  respectively  to  48,000,000  and  42,000,000  kilog.  of  raw  sugar,  and  to  more  than, 
11,000,000  kilog.  of  refined  sugar. 

The  position  of  Belgium,  who  exports  four-fifths  of  her  sugar  produce,  obliges  her,, 
therefore,  to  sign  the  Convention  in  order  to  preserve  her  present  outlets  for  sugar. 

Now  that  Belgium  has  acceded  to  the  Convention,  and  that  she  had  thus  undertaken 
to  take  steps  absolutely  to  suppress  the  bounties  which  her  sugar  enjoys,  she  finds  herself 
in  this  dilemma  :  either  to  suppress  the  excise  duty  upon  sugar  or  to  adopt  the  system  of 
control,  both  for  refineries  and  factories,  from  the  date  when  the  Convention  comes  into, 
force,  i.e.,  September  i,  1891. 

Betw^een  these  two  measures  the  Government  could  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  former,, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  the  duties.  The  control  system  has  always  raised,  and  still 
raises,  an  invincible  opposition  among  our  producers.  It  necessitates,  as  is  known,  a 
permanent  supervision  of  factories  and  refineries  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers. 

The  suppression  of  the  duties  upon  sugar  will  possess  the  double  advantage  of  giving 
complete  freedom  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  of  releasing  the  manufacturers  from  all  inter- 
ference of  the  revenue  officers  in  their  operations. 

This  freedom  will  allow  them  to  perfect,  as  they  may  wish,  the  pla^t  of  their  factories, 
and  to  employ  the  results  of  labour  which  seem  most  advantageous  for  competing  on  equal 
terms  in  the  markets  of  the  countries  who  sign  the  Convention. 

The  abolition  of  the  excise  will  besides  have  a  not  less  important  consequence  for  the 
consumers  of  sugar  in  Belgium. 

One  may,  therefore,  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  selling  price 
of  sugar,  the  consumption  of  this  article,  which  hitherto  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  a 
luxury  as  an  article  of  consumption,  will  make  a  great  advance,  to  the  great  advantage  of, 
the  public  welfare  and  of  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  QUINTIN  HOGG^S 
EVIDENCE  BEFORE  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

"The  Only  Reasonable  Remedy."  Why? 

860.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  come  to  the  remedies  or  paUiatives  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sugar  industry,  and  the  apprehended  effects  that  you  have  ? — Well,  the 
only  reasonable  remedy  it  seems  to  me  is  for  us  to  collect  at  the  out  port  the  bounty 
given  by  the  foreign  Powers  as  near  as  we  can  arrive  at  it  ;  we  can  fix  it  very 
nearly.  I  cannot  myself  see  any  other  remedy.  It  alone  would  remove  our  un- 
certainty, and  no  trade  can  go  on,  and  no  real  investment  of  capital  is  possible, 
when  you  do  not  know  from  day  to  day  what  help  your  rival  is  going  to  get  from 
a  foreign  Government.'  Sugar  is  in  a  position  that  no  other  industry  is  in.  I 
remember  once  putting  it  to  Lord  Derby,  the  late  Lord  Derby  : — "  If  the  cotton  or 
iron  people  were  being  treated  in  this  way,  you  would  have  to  give  way  ;  you  could 
not  afford  to  have  all  your  vast  army  of  mechanics  thrown  on  the  rates ;  and  if  the 
French  were  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  potatoes,  would  you  be  prepared  to 
have  all  your  potato  growers  thrown  on  the  parish,  so  that  people,  English  people, 
might  have  cheap  potatoes  ? "  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  we  would  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  would  make  it  right."  We  are  really  in  a  perfectly  unique  position. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  industry  asked  to  provide  out  of  charity  for  the 
people  of  England.  We  are  asked  to  sell  below  the  possible  cost  of  production  an 
ordinary  article  of  food.  And  if  you  talk  of  the  question  of  justice,  people  pooh- 
pooh  it.  I  have  never  yet  put  this  question  before  a  body  of  working  men  that  I 
have  not  carried  the  meeting  with  me  completely.  Years  ago  I  went  down  to 
Leeds  and  Hull,  and  spoke  on  this  subject.  At  Hull  Mr.  Norwood  spoke  against  me, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  other  member,  took  the  chair  against  me,  yet  we  carried  the 
meeting  with  us  by  ten  to  one.  I  remember  putting  this  question  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Norwood  was  saying  that  we  ought  to  aboHsh  bounties  ;  "  these  bounties  are 
very  wrong  things,  let  us  abolish  them  if  we  can  by  treaty,  but  on  no  account 
abolish  them  by  a  countervailing  duty."  I  got  up  and  asked  the  meeting  to  insist 
on  Mr.  Norwood's  explaining  to  them  the  difference  from  the  consumers'  point  of 
view  of  abolishing  the  bounties  by  treaty  and  abolishing  them  by  a  countervailing 
duty. 

"Ye  ain't  answered." 

Mr.  Norwood  got  up  and  spoke  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  when  he 
sat  down,  a  man  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  said  :  "Ye  ain't  answered  the 
gentleman  from  London."  It  seems  to  me  that  both  parties  in  this  country  hold 
that  countervailing  duties  are  wrong  things  in  principle.  Both  hold  that  it  is  a 
wrong  thing  to  kill  out  the  natural  source  of  supply,  but  if  so,  we  have 
got  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  Every  Power  is  willing  to  come  in  now ; 
every  Power  was  willing  to  come  in  in  1888  if  we  would  have  penalised 
anyone  breaking  their  agreement.  It  was  simply  because  we  refused  to 
put  any  punishment  on  a  country  that  broke  its  word  that  that  treaty  broke  down  in 
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1888.  France  knew  that  we  were  not  going  to  penalise  them,  and  so  they  refused  to 
become  consenting  parties.  I  beheve  every  one  of  them  are  wilHng  to  come  in 
to-day,  but  they  all  want  our  market,  and  there  is  the  jealousy  one  of  the  other  ; 
they  are  not  going  to  leave  our  market  to  their  rivals.  Once  let  us  say  :  "  We  will 
agree  with  you  ;  we  will  enter  into  a  bounty-abolishing  treaty  with  you,  and  the 
one  who  breaks  that  treaty  shall  be  penalised  to  the  extent  to  which  he  breaks  it," 
and  the  whole  difficulty  ceases  to-morrow.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  poor  thing 
that  this  country,  thinking  a  thing  wrong,  should  go  on  enduring  it  because 
of  some  fossilised  idea  of  a  Free  Trade  which  is  not  Free  Trade.  It  is  dead  against 
Cobden's  own  definition  of  Free  Trade,  which  is,  that  an  article  should  be  sold 
at  its  natural  price  irrespective  of  its  origin.  He  said  distinctly  :  "  I  do  not  care 
whether  Free  Trade  raises  or  whether  it  diminishes  the  cost  of  wheat ;  all  I  stipulate 
for  is,  that  wheat  shall  be  grown  at  its  natural  price."  Now,  that  is  our  basis  as  Free 
Traders.  Sugar  is  not  being  grown  at  its  natural  cost."  There  is  an  artificial 
arrangement  maintained  to  destroy  the  cheap  producer. 

864.  Would  you  put  on  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  the  highest  bounty 
granted  by  any  country  ? — Of  course  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
doing  it,  but  the  very  moment  we  say  we  are  going  to  do  it,  the  pack  of  cards  tumbles 
down.  They  are  not  going  to  relieve  our  taxpayers  to  the  extent  of  the  millions  they 
devote  to  their  bounties.  The  moment  the  Government  says,  "  We  will  put  on  a 
countervailing  duty  unless  bounties  are  abolished,"  the  whole  of  the  nations  will 
come  into  line  with  us,  and  they  have  expressed  their  wilhngness  to  do  so  again 
and  again.  * 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  APPENDICES 

TO 

REPORT  OF  ROYAL  WEST  INDIA  COMMISSION. 

I. 

(7.)  Comparison  between  the  Cost  of  Production  of  Sugar  in 
Germany,  Egypt,  and  the  West  Indies. 

(MR.    N.  LUBBOCK.) 
KoRBisDORF,  1895-96  (Germany). 


5,311  tons  all  sugars.    Mks.  17-81  per  ton  of  roots  : — 

£  s. 

d. 

Cost  of  roots  per  ton  sugar   

...    6  14 

7 

Cost  of  manufacture     

...    2  10 

7 

Together  

  9  5 

2 

Less  molasses                             •..  •••   

...    0  3 

II 

9  I 

3 

In  balance-sheet  5s.  per  ton  is  written  off  for  depreciation  ... 

  0  5 

0 

Making  total  cost    

^£g  6 

3 

*  This  does  not  include  charge  for  head  oftice,  amounting  to  3s.  to  4s.  per  ton  sugar. 

Daira  Sanieh,  1885  (Egypt). 

74,000  tons  all  sugars  : — 

£  s. 

d. 

Cost  of  canes          ...       ...  •••     

  7  5 

I 

Cost  of  manufacture    

  2  10 

7 

10  6 

7 

Value  of  offal      

  0  4 

7 

10  2 

0 

Less  rent  of  land   

  0  4 

0 

Making  total  cost...   

 £9  18 

0 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  charged  in  revenue  account — 
£201,754  by  way  of  Government  taxes  and  sundry  items  amounting  to — 
75,555  which  added  together  amount  to — 


£277,309  =  £3  14s.  lod.  per  ton  sugar,  the  bulk  of  which  should  be  charged 
to  sugar. 

Colonial  Company,  1894-95  (West  Indies). 

British  Guiana,  14,000  tons  : —  £  s.  d. 

Cost  of  production   8  19  4 

Trinidad,  9,500  tons  : —  £  s.  d. 

Cost  of  canes    6150 

Cost  of  manufacture         ...     ••       3  ^3  9 

10    8  9 

Less  offal     ...      ^    ^  8 

  £9    6  o 

December,  1896, 

10 
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II. 

THE  RELATIVE  INCREASE  OF  CANE  AND  BEET 
IN  THE  LAST  HALF.CENTURY. 

(MR.  N.  LUBBOCK.) 

The  first  remark  to  be  made  with  regard  to  an}  published  figures  of  cane-sugar 
production  is  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  guess  work,  and  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  more  than  approximations. 

Next,  it  must  be  observed  that  as  regards  Louisiana  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
they  are  largely  subsidised  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  consequently  are 
unaffected  by  the  bounty  system. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  a  material  increase  in  the  cane-sugar  production 
of  the  world  viewed  by  itself,  but  if  we  compare  the  increased  production  of  cane 
with  the  increased  consumption  of  the  world,  it  is  but  small,  and  materially  less  than 
the  beet. 

Take  the  following  figures  : — 


Year. 

Beet. 

Increase 
of  Beet 
from  1855. 

Cane. 

Increase 
of  Cane 
from  1855. 

1855   

1865   

1875   

1885   

1895   

- 

Tons. 

210,000 

516,000 
1,317,623 
2,525,000 
4,793,000 

Per  cent. 

146 

1,102 
2,182 

Tons. 
1,202,817 
1,434,634 
1,745,484 
2,102,500 
3,060,000 

Per  cent. 
19 

45 
75 
154 

Consumption  of  the  World. 

1885-86  to  1894-95. 


1885-  86   4,713,000 

1886-  87  ...    5,224,000 

1887-  88                                         ...  5,065,000 

1888-  89    5,073,000 

1889-  90    5,787,000 

1890-  91                         ...    6,153,000 

1891-  92    6,367,000 

1892-  93  ...     6,096,000 

1893-  94                            :   7,008,000 

1894-  95    7,001,000 


In  looking  through  the  cane-producing  countries  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk 
of  the  increased  production  has  arisen  in  Cuba,  and  no  doubt  this  is  partly 
due  to  its  proximity  to  the  United  States  and  the  large  increase  in  consumption 
which  has  taken  place  there.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1885  was 
1,254,116  tons,  and  in  1895  was  2,012,714  tons. 

But  for  the  relief  given  by  the  United  States  the  effect  of  the  bounty  system 
would  have  been  far  more  fatal  than  it  has  been.  It  may  be  stated,  in  regard  to 
any  estate  or  country  producing  cane-sugar  which  does  not  show  a  moderate  annual 
increase  in  its  production,  that  the  industry  is  the  reverse  of  prosperous. 
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III. 

THE    RECIPROCITY^' AND  COUNTERVAILING 
CLAUSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF 
LAW  OF  JULY  7,  1897. 

The  *' Reciprocity  "  Clause 

{Under  which  the  negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  between  Washington  and  the 

West  Indies). 

The  following  section  provides  for  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  tariff  arrange- 
ments by  treaty  : — 

"  3.  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  shall,  within  the  period  of  three  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  or  treaties  with  any  other  country  or  countries 
concerning  the  admission  into  any  such  country  or  countries  of  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  and  their  use  and  disposition  therein,  deemed 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  treaty  or  treaties,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  United  States  therefrom,  shall  provide 
for  the  reduction  during  a  specified  period  not  exceeding  live  years,  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  thereof, 
upon  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  as  may  be  designated  therein  of  the 
country  or  countries  with  which  such  treaty  or  treaties  shall  be  made  as  in  this 
section  provided  for ;  or  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  during  such  period  from  the 
.dutiable  list  of  this  Act  to  the  free  Hst  thereof  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
being  the  natural  products  of  such  foreign  country  or  countries,  and  not  of  the 
United  States  ;  or  shall  provide  for  the  retention  upon  the  free  list  of  this  Act 
-during  a  specified  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  such  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  now  included  in  said  free  list  as  may  be  designated  therein  ;  and 
when  any  such  treaty  shall  have  been  duly  ratified,  and  public  proclamation  made 
accordingl}^,  then  and  thereafter  the  duties  which  shall  be  collected  by  the  United 
States  upon  any  of  the  designated  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  the  foreign 
country  with  which  such  treaty  had  been  made,  shall,  during  the  period  provided 
for,  be  the  duties  specified  and  provided  for  in  such  treaty,  and  none  other." 

The  "Countervailing"  Clause. 

(Vide  Report,  Appendix  C,  Vol.  I.,  page  2.13.) 

Special  countervailing  duties  will  be  leviable  on  bounty-fed  sugar  under  the 
following  section  : — 

"31^.  That  whenever  any  country,  dependency,  or  colony,  shall  pay  or  bestow, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  exportation  of  any  article  or 
merchandise  from  such  country,  dependency,  or  colony,  and  such   article  or 
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merchandise  is  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  then  upon  the  importation 
of  any  such  article  or  merchandise  into  the  United  States,  whether  the  same  shall 
be  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  production  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
such  article  or  merchandise  is  imported  in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported 
from  the  country  of  production,  or  has  been  changed  in  condition  by  re-manufacture 
or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid,  in  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  otherwise  imposed  by  this  Act,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  net  amount 
of  such  bounty  or  grant,  however  the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed.  The  net  amount 
of  all  such  bounties  or  grants  shall  be  from  time  to  time  ascertained,  determined, 
and  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  all  needful  regula- 
tions for  the  identification  of  such  articles  and  merchandise,  and  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  such  additional  duties." 


IV. 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF 
MR.  C.  CZARNIKOW  TO  THE  COMMISSION. 

Dear  Mr.  Oliver,  London,  May  19,  1897. 

If  in  order,  I  should  like  to  add  to  my  remarks  about  protecting  West  Indian 
individuals  against  foreign  Governments  that  the  same  arguments  hold  good  as 
against  foreign  prison-made  goods.  If  I  agree  with  my  French  and  German 
neighbours  to  let  our  boys  fight  it  out  amongst  themselves  without  interference  of 
the  grown-up  people  (which  is  my  idea  of  free  trade),  and  one  of  the  big  people 
does  interfere,  then  I  have  to  see  to  it  that  my  boys  get  a  fair  field,  or  they  will 
lose  their  respect  for  me.  The  argument  that  it  is  better  for  the  whole  community 
to  let  100,000  people  starve  than  to  force  30  millions  to  pay  more  for  sugar,  is  a 
very  catchy  but  very  mercenary  and  superficial  one.  If  you  apply  it  to  all  British 
industries,  viz.,  if  you  allow  one  Government  to  destroy  West  Indian  sugar  and 
another  Government  to  destroy  our  cotton  trade  by  artificial  bounties,  and  another 
to  destroy  our  coal,  iron,  and  shipbuilding  industries,  we  shall  be  able  to  bu}^ 
foreign  sugar,  cotton,  coal,  iron,  &c.,  below  cost  of  production,  but  our  mills  will  be 
stopped,  our  hands  will  be  idle,  and  have  no  money  to  buy  all  those  cheap  foreign 
prison-made  or  State-made  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  a  principle  involved  which 
was  never  even  during  the  free-trade  discussions  fairl}^  inquired  into.  What  is 
more,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  all  the  Customs  machiner}^  in  motion 
to  attain  our  object ;  we  have  only  to  vote  a  law  imposing  countervailing^ 
duties  of — 

IS.  3d.  on  German  raw,  is.  6d.  refined. 
IS.  3d.  on  Austrian  raw,  is.  9d.  refined, 
4s.  6d.  on  French  raw,  5s.  refined, 

and  the  whole  Continental  system  will  collapse  in  three  months,  especially 
as  America  is  legislating  in  the  same  direction. 

If  3^ou  think  it  worth  while,  will  you  submit  this  to  the  West  Indian  Commission, 
and  believe  me,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  CZARXIKOW, 
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V. 

OUR  IMPORTS  OF  BOUNTY.FED  SUGAR. 

Extract  from  the  Memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  Barr  Robertson. 

Appendix  C,  Vol.  L,  page  212,  Royal  Comuiissioii  Report, 

I  APPEND  a  table  showing  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  refined  and  raw  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1896,  distinguishing  the  amounts 
from  bounty-paying  countries. 


Imports  of  Sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1896,  distinguishing 
the  Countries  in  which  Bounties  are  paid. 


Country. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

Refined  Sugar. 

From  bounty-paying  countries  : — 

Germany  (including  Austria-  H  ungary) 

Holland  

Belgium  ...   

France   

Other  countries,  chiefly  Russia   

10,059,401 
2,013,741 
634,676 

1,452,378 
608,515 

£ 

6,716,070 

1,452,577 
432,877 

1,020,518 
403,123 

Total  bounty-paid  refined  sugar  

From  the  United  States 

14,768,711 
9,603 

10,025,165 
12,953 

Total  refined  sugar  imported   

14,778,314 

10,038,118 

Raw  Sugar. 

Germany  (including  Austria- Hungary) 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

5,035,854 
105,652 
1,109,231 
1,420,982 

2,597,396 
52,128 
552,616 
793,505 

Total  bounty-paid  raw  sugar   

7,671,719 

3,977,645 

From  non-bounty  countries  : — 

British  West  Indies   

British  East  Indies   

Mauritius  ...       ...   ,       ...  ... 

Other  countries  

1,445,801 
1,623,558 
34.657 
4,993,491 

1,027,661 

639,599 
16,731 
2,684,015 

Total  raw  sugar  imported... 

15,769,226 

8,345,651 
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£ 

Value  of  beet  or  bounty-paid  sugar  imported    14,002,810 

Value  of  cane  sugar  imported   4,380,959 

Total  sugar  imported    8,383,769 

10,  Walbrook,  London,  E.G.,  May  14,  1897. 

This  table  shows  that  the  value  of  the  beet,  or  bounty-paid,  sugar  amounted 
in  1896  to  ;^i4,oo2,8io,  and  the  cane  sugar  to  ;^4, 380,959.  The  sugar  that 
comes  to  us  under  free-trade  conditions,  and  in  open  competition  with  the  world, 
is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  imports,  while  the  beet,  or  bounty-paid,  sugar 
sent  in  by  the  action  of  the  foreign  Governments  named,  and  in  complete  violation 
of  free  trade  conditions  and  of  open  competition,  amounts  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole. 


VI. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  SUGAR  1881^1896. 

Statement  showing  the  Average  Prices  at  which  Refined  and 
Unrefined  Sugar  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  last  sixteen  years,  deduced  from  the  Declared  Quantities 
and  Values  of  the  Imports  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  See  Appendix  C, 
Vol.  I.,  §  43. 


Refined  and  Candy. 


1881 

1882 

1883, 

1884 

1885, 

1886, 


1890, 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1806 


Yeare. 


Lumps  or 
Loaves. 


Per  cwt. 


29-14 
27-67 
2179 
18-82 

17-  67 

16-  33 

18-  58 
20-59 

17-  22 
17-42 
17-97 

i9'35 
16-97 

i4"45 
1475 


other  Sorts. 


Per  cwt. 

5. 

28-03 
26-73 
20-15 
17-83 

16-  34 

i5"39 

17-  20 

19*44 
16-08 
16-30 
16-83 

18-  11 
15-18 
i3'05 
13-33 


Unrefined. 


Beetroot. 


Per  cwt. 

S.  2 
21-15 
19-98 
14-16 
12-95 
11-96 

1 1 -  80 
13 

i4'93 

12-  25 

12-  71 

13-  11 

14-  38 
11-21 

9-42 
10-34 


Cane  and  other 
Sorts. 


S. 

1-72 
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IS   A   BEET   SUGAR   INDUSTRY   POSSIBLE  IN 
ENGLAND  IF  BOUNTIES  WERE  ABOLISHED? 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON  WHICH  COMES  HOME. 

The  Daily  Mail,  January,  1898. 

The  extract  from  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Guiana  and  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Schack-Sommer  which  we  pubhsh  to-day  emphasise  from  two  distinct  points  of  view 
the  urgent  heed  for  countervaiHng  the  sugar  bounties.  The  colonials  beg  the  Mother 
Country  to  rescue  them  from  impending  ruin.  Dr.  Shack-Sommer  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  for  the  British  farmer  to  mitigate  his  distressful  condition  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beet  until  the  same  remedy  is  applied.  There  will  be  keen  disappointment  throughout  the 
Empire  if  the  Queen's  Speech  is  silent  on  this  matter. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  Mail. 

You  make  widely  known  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  Colonel  Victor  Milward, 
M.P.,  is  encouraging  English  farmers  to  make  experiments  in  growing  sugar  beet  by 
offering  prizes  for  the  best.  Colonel  Milward  wants  to  prove  that  sugar  beet  can  be  grown 
in  this  country  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

This  Messrs.  McCowan  &  Biggert,  of  Glasgow,  Messrs.  Newlands,  and  myself  have 
amply  verified  by  hundreds  of  experiments,  some  of  which  were  carried  on  for  eight 
consecutive  years,  and  in  many  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Further 
experiments  in  this  direction  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  superfluous. 

What  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  erect  a  beetroot  sugar  factory  to  prove  that 
the  sugar  can  be  as  well  and  as  cheaply  extracted  here  as  in  Germany.  Without  such  a 
factory  nothing  further  of  any  value  can  be  added  to  the  evidence  collected  by  us. 
Without  such  a  factory  the  roots  when  grown  are  a  white  elephant  to  the  farmer,  who  will 
be  unable  to  dispose  of  them.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  have  discontinued  my  experiments 
for  the  last  two  years. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  a  very  simple  but  instructive  calculation.  It  takes  eight  tons  of 
sugar  beet  to  make  one  ton  of  sugar.  One  acre  will  grow  about  fifteen  tons  of  beetroot, 
for  which  the  farmer  will  require  20s.  per  ton  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble  and  expense,  and 
to  leave  him  a  moderate  profit.  This  means  the  beetroot  alone  will  cost  £8  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  production,  say,  £2  a  ton,  total  cost  £10  per  ton  of  raw  sugar. 
The  average  selling  price  of  beetroot  sugar,  88  per  cent,  analysis,  for  1897  was  15s. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  hope  for  beetroot  cultivation  in  this  country  until  the  bounties  are 
abolished.    If  that  were  done,  it  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  British  farmer. 


Marlborough-mansions,  S.W. 


GUSTAF  SCHACK-SOMMER. 
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These  experiments  have  been  going  on  for  seven  years.  We  pubHsh  the  1 894 
and  1895  results. 

Results  of  Experiments  in  Growing  Sugar  Beetroot  in  England. 
By  G.  Schack-Sommer,  Ph.D. 


1894. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Germany. 

Number  of  experiments   

Average  weight  of  entire  plant 

in  grammes   

Average  weight  of  roots  alone 

in  grammes   

Quantity  of  sugar  in  100  parts 

of  the  juice  

29 
1220 
670 
14-40 

2 

1269 
700 
14-65 

... 

1030 
14-39 

Quantity  of  roots,  without  leaves, 

grown  per  acre   

Quantity  of  sugar  per  acre 

P  %  t  ;g 

14     2      I  25 
2     0     2  16 

1 1  ii 

15  0  0  0 
2  3  3  22 

1895. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Germany. 

Number  of  experiments   

Average  weight  of  entire  plant 

in  grammes   

Average  weight  of  roots  alone 

in  grammes   

Quantity  of  sugar  in  100  parts 

of  the  juice   

1648 
920 
14-93 

I 

2207 
1155 
15-30 

102 1 

545 
16-14 

Quantity  of  roots,  without  leaves, 

grown  per  acre   

Quantity  of  sugar  per  acre 

p  %  i 

17    I    0  2 
2  10    3  27 

19  10  0  0 
2  19  2  19 

An  Offer  to  British  Farmers. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  the  farmers  any  help  they  may  require,  so  as  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  experiments.  Applications  for  seed  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  so  as  to  reserve  the  necessary  quantity  of  seed. 

There  is  no  available  factory  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  there  is 
no  buyer  for  the  crop,  and  consequently  the  experimentally  grown  beetroots  will 
have  to  be  used  as  cattle  food. 

At  present  it  is  no  doubt  impossible  that  sugar  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  profit,  any  more  than  in  it  can  be  in  the  West  Indies.  This  is 
a  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  export  bounties,  which,  in  the  past,  have  unduly 
stimulated  the  production  of  sugar  in  Europe,  and,  as  supply  has  exceeded  demand, 
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prices  have  been  depressed  below  a  paying  level.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  under  free  trade  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  bounties,  sugar 
could  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  in  Germany,  as 
eLxperiments  prove  that  not  only  the  weight  per  acre  is  as  large  here  as  in  Germany 
but  the  saccharine  contents  of  the  roots  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  best  German 
districts. 

German  statesmen,  as  well  as  agriculturists,  are  calling  for  an  abolition  of 
bounties,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  given  free  trade  conditions,  this 
country  could  produce  a  very  large  part  of  the  i^-  miUion  tons,  which  is  her  annual 
consumption,  within  her  own  borders,  and  not  only  would  the  millions  of  money 
now  paid  to  foreigners  be  spent  at  home,  but  British  agriculture  would  participate 
in  the  prosperity  which  has  accrued  through  this  culture  to  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel. 

SiGMUND  Stein. 

323,  Vauxhall-road,  Liverpool,  December,  1897. 

Letter  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  on  Sugar  Beet 
Cultivation  in  England. 

To  iJie  Editor  of  The  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal. 

Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  during  the  last  twelve  months  must  have  had  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  matter  of  the  foreign  bounties  on  sugar,  and  the  report  of 
the  West  India  Commissioners  will  have  shown  them  how  near  extinction  this 
system  of  bounties  has  brought  the  sugar  industry  in  our  various  "  sugar  "  Colonies 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  I  must  confess  I  had  approached  this  question 
chiefly  from  the  colonial  point  of  view  and  of  the  injury  sustained  by  our  fellow 
subjects  abroad,  but  in  the  course  of  my  study  I  have  been  struck  with  the  grievous 
detriment  which  this  system  of  bounty-giving  by  foreign  nations  has  inflicted  on 
our  own  home  agriculture.  My  friend  Colonel  Milward,  M.P.  for  the  Redditch 
Division  of  Warwickshire,  who  has  no  special  interest  in  the  sugar  Colonies,  but 
a  great  deal  in  the  agriculture  of  his  district,  has  been  forward  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  his  agricultural  constituents.  The  facts  are,  we  are  now  receiving 
1,244,000  tons  of  raw  or  refined  sugar  from  the  Continent,  that  its  growth  and 
manufacture  there  employ  a  vast  population,  that  in  Austria  at  least  "the 
cultivation  of  sugar  beet  has  been  the  mainspring  and  the  mainstay  of  all 
agricultural  improvement,  and  to  it  is  due  most  of  the  prosperity  of  the  district "  ; 
that  from  the  refuse  of  the  beet  after  sugar  is  made,  a  valuable  feeding  material 
is  produced.  Yet  with  all  these  facts  to  encourage  us  and  a  climate  fit  to  reahse 
them  in  our  midst,  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  even  in  times  of  the  greatest 
depression  so  as  to  add  this  new  "  rotation  "  crop  of  a  specially  valuable  nature 
to  our  existing  cultural  system.  And  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  product  of  prime 
necessity  to  the  consuming  millions  of  England,  worth  in  money  value  ten 
millions  sterling  a  year.  Such  an  extraordinary  circumstance  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  these  foreign  bounties. 

Prizes  Offered. 

These  bounties,  and  they  alone,  have  dissuaded  us  from  growing  our  own  sugar, 
and  no  cultivation  or  factories  for  its  manufacture  can  be  started  while  they 
remain.  Their  abolition,  however,  now  seems  within  a  measurable  distance,  and 
therefore  we  may  with  advantage  ventilate  the  matter,  and  show  our  farmers  what 
potentialities  of  profit  lie  within  their  reach,  and  to  the  labourers  what  increased 
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wages  are  certain  to  accrue  when  the  "  thorough"  cultivation  of  the  beet  root  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  business  are  estabHshed  among  us  as  they  arc  on  the 
Continent.  With  this  view  I  am  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  Colonel 
Milward,  M.P.,  and  to  offer  in  1898  to  growers  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  a  first  prize  of  £5,  and  a  second  prize  of  £2  los.,  on  the  following 
terms  : — (i)  That  I  will  supply  the  best  French  and  German  seed,  probably 
Vilmorin's  Improved  or  Klein  Wanzleben.  (2)  That  the  number  of  experiments 
is  limited  to  fifty.  (3)  That  the  beet  be  grown  within  a  twenty-five  mile  radius 
of  Salisbury.  (4)  That  I  shall  require  a  certain  number  of  roots  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  and  analysis.  (5)  That  the  judges  will  consider  the 
saccharine  properties,  and  the  size  and  weight  of  the  roots.  Applications  for  seed 
should  be  made  to  me  before  January  14,  and  should  there  be  more  than  fifty 
applicants,  I  will  ask  some  independent  friend  to  select  the  requisite  number ;  in 
the  meantime  the  small  portions  of  ground  designed  for  the  seed  should  be  well 
vi^orked  with  farmyard  manure.  The  plant  has  a  long,  single,  tapered  root, 
roots  deep,  and  likes  lime.  A  well-prepared  mangle  ground  is  suitable — sowings 
in  April. 

I  should  have  wished,  had  not  time  been  so  pressing,  to  have  brought  the 
matter  for  discussion  before  some  of  our  local  agricultural  associations  before 
troubhng  your  columns,  but  any  land  for  beet  growing  requires  thorough  and  early 
working.  Perhaps  on  a  future  occasion,  if  need  be,  you  will  let  me  inform  your 
readers  what  has  been  found  the  best  method  of  cultivation. 

am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  F.  Lawrence. 

Cowesfield,  Whiteparish,  December  27,  1897. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  COLONIES. 


tixtwn 


FROM  Queensland  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  H.M. 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  Sugar  Planters,  Manufacturers,  and 
Merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Queens- 
land, sheweth — 

(1)  That  during  the  last  thirty  (30)  years  your  Petitioners  have  sunk  over 

;^5, 000,000  (five  millions)  of  capital  in  developing  the  production  of 
sugar  in  Queensland. 

(2)  That  owing  to  the  bounties  given  by  Continental  nations  on  the  export 

of  beetroot  sugar,  as  well  as  the  bounties  on  subsidies  granted  to  foreign 
shipping,  such  bounty-fed  sugar,  or  sugar  artificially  cheapened  through 
these  bounties,  is  being  introduced  into  Australia,  and  is  reducing  the 
price  below  the  cost  of  production. 

(3)  That  it  is  not  possible  for  this  or  any  other  British  Colony  to  compete 

with  the  treasuries  of  European  nations. 

(4)  That  your  Petitioners,  having  adopted  the  most  modern  appliances,  do 

not  fear  competition  with  other  countries  producing  sugar  to  be  sold  in 
a  free  market  with  the  value  not  enhanced  by  State  subvention  or  other 
artificial  means. 

(5)  That  the  refining  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  has  been  practically  killed 

by  the  bounty  system  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  the  capital  sunk 
in  the  same  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in  the 
sugar-producing  industry  in  the  British  Colonies  will  in  a  short  time  be 
also  entirely  lost,  while  the  trade  of  these  Colonies  with  Great  Britain 
in  sugar  and  the  return  trade  in  machinery  and  suppHes  will  be 
annihilated. 

(6)  That  the  value  of  sugar  all  over  the  world  is  governed  by  the  price  pre- 

vailing in  the  English  market,  which  is  at  present  dominated  by  the 
bounty -fed  beetroot  sugar  of  Continental  Europe,  and  that  if  this 
artificially  diminished  value  was  allowed  to  assume  the  natural  level 
necessarily  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  production  your  petitioners 
in  common  with  the  sugar  producers  of  the  West  Indies  and  other 
British  Tropical  Colonies  would  largely  benefit,  while  the  industry  and 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  Mother  Country  would  be  preserved. 
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(7)  That  some  measure  (involving  perhaps  countervailing  duties)  against  the 

sugar  export  bounties,  granted  by  Continental  European  nations,  should 
be  initiated  by  the  British  Government,  so  as  to  reduce  all  competition 
in  the  British  market  to  an  equal  and  natural  footing,  and  thus  restore 
genuine  Free  Trade  in  this  article  at  least  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies, 

(8)  That  the  whole  system  of  granting  bounties  or  subsidies  which  has  been 

already  applied  by  Continental  nations  to  the  export  of  sugar  and  the 
business  of  shipping,  is  very  far  reaching  in  its  effects,  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  applied  to  any  industry  or  business  and  of  undermining  the  whole 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  your  petitioners 
consider  it  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  the  entire  system 
of  bounties  should  be  effectually  dealt  with  and  put  an  end  to  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

(9)  That  the  Continental  system  of  bounties,  while  at  present  it  has  the  effect 

of  cheapening  sugar  to  the  British  consumer  and  of  stimulating  the 
confectionery  and  similar  industries,  must  eventually,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane  growing  industry  (the  process  having  reached 
an  acute  stage)  has  been  accomplished,  place  the  British  consumer  at 
the  mercy  of  the  nations  who  have  adopted  this  illegitimate  form  of 
competition.  This  portends  a  calamity  of  the  gravest  character  alike  to 
the  British  colonists  engaged  in  sugar  growing  and  to  the  British 
consumer  far  outweighing  any  temporary  advantage. 

(10)  That  your  Petitioners  beg  that  the  British  Government  will  take  such 

steps  and  initiate  such  measures  as  will  afford  them  relief  from  the 
unjust  competition  complained  of. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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fi>-f  r-j'iTnY  ^'^^^^^  ^^^^  Presidency  of  Saint  Christopher-Nevis.  To  the  Right 
t.liiliJil  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Esquire,  M. P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  above-named 
Presidency  respectfully  showeth  : 

(1)  That  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  sugar  industry  in  this  Presidency  is  in  such 

desperate  straits  that  the  only  measure  which  can  save  it  from  absolute 
ruin  and  extinction  is  the  imposition  of  countervaihng  duties  on  the 
sugar  produced  in  those  countries  which  grant  a  bounty  to  the  exporters. 

(2)  That  the  state  of  the  industry  in  these  islands  has  been  fully  inquired  into 

by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  and  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  us  to  go  into  details  of  the  great  distress  prevaihng, 
seeing  that  their  report  is  before  you. 

(3)  That  since  the  Royal  Commissioners  visited  this  Presidency  many  valuable 

and  important  Government  institutions  have  been  closed  for  want  of 
funds,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  thereby  seriously 
impaired.  This,  we  think,  is  patent  evidence  of  the  present  distress 
of  the  Presidency. 

(4)  That  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 

abolition  of  sugar  bounties  would  probably  save  the  industry  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  only  method  of  obtaining  this 
end  is  to  adopt  the  course  recommended  by  Sir  Henr}^  Norman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  viz.,  the  imposition  of  countervailing 
duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar. 

(5)  That  in  urging  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  impose  countervailing 

duties  we  respectfully  beg  to  point  out  that  we  are  asking  for  no  favoured 
treatment  or  bounty  system  for  the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  simply  that 
we  may  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  will  enable  us  to  compete  on  fair 
and  equal  terms  with  other  sugar-producing  countries. 

(6)  That  should  the  present  system  be  allowed  to  continue,  we  feel  assured 

that  the  consequence  will  be  absolute  ruin  to  the  Presidency,  with  all 
the  results  which  will  necessarily  be  entailed  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  unemployed  starving  populace. 

(7)  That  we  respectfully  beg  to  impress  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  it 

is  immediate  steps  alone  which  can  save  the  industry  from  extinction  : 
measures  which  might  after  several  years  result  in  establishing  new 
industries  are,  in  our  present  state,  of  no  use  to  us,  and  the  only  effective 
measure,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  immediate  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar. 

(8)  That  believing  as  we  do  that  the  Government  will  do  all  that  is  possible 

to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  this  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  we 
feel  the  fullest  confidence  in  leaving  the  matter  in  your  hands. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  BRITISH  GUIANA  PETITION. 


To  ihe  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  and  the  Honourable  the  Couinions  of  the  United 


Respectfully  Showeth, — 

(i  j  »That  your  Memorialists  truly  and  fully  represent  every  class,  colour, 
condition,  and  calling  in  this  Colony,  the  majority  of  them  not  being 
directly  connected  with  the  industry,  the  subject  matter  of  this 
memorial,  but  being,  in  common  with  every  other  inhabitant  of  this 
Colony,  deeply  interested  in,  and  certain  to  be  affected  by,  the  issue 
hereof. 

(2)  That  for  the  past  sixty  years  or  thereabouts,  the  chief  industry  which  has 

sustained  the  Colony  has  been  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  cane  sugar. 

(3)  That  many  of  your  Memorialists  in  their  inborn  faith  in  British  justice  have 

invested  their  all  in  the  sugar  industry  of  this  Colony. 

(4)  That  until  the  last  few  years  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  have  been 

able  to  make  an  adequate  livelihood,  in  spite  of  competition  by  other 
countries,  in  the  said  staple  industry  of  the  Colony,  to  wit,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

(5)  That,  however,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  manufacture 

of  beetroot  sugar  by  the  help  of  State  bounties  in  certain  Continental 
countries,  chiefly  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  and  AUSTRIA,  has  threatened 
to,  and  must  in  the  end  (unless  relief  is  speedily  extended)  extinguish 
the  sugar  industry,  not  only  of  this  Colony,  but  of  all  other  British 
sugar-producing  Colonies. 

(6)  That  your  Memorialists  humbly  complain  that  the  sugar  products  of  this 

Colony  are  not  afforded  a  fair  chance  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  on 
free-trade  principles  as  against  beetroot  sugar  coming  from  the  above 
and  other  countries  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Governments  of  the 
countries  hereinbefore  mentioned  pay  extremely  large  sums  by  way  of 
bounty  on  sugar  grown  in  and  exported  from  them,  whereas  sugar  grown 
in  British  Colonies  is  unsubsidised  in  any  way.  Your  Memorialists  ask 
for  no  subsidy,  but  merely  for  relief  from  the  oppression  of  the  bounties 
so  paid  by  foreign  Governments,  which  they  consider  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  method  suggested  and  pra3^ed  for  in  this  memorial. 


Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  Assembled. 


This  was  signed  by  over  8,000  inhabitants,  and  measures  over  140  yards  in  length. 


OF  THE  Undersigned  Inhabitants 
OF  THE  Colony  of  British  Guiana 
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(7)  That  owing   to  the   bounty   S3^stem   hereinbefore    mentioned,  foreign 

manufacturers  of  beetroot  sugar  are  enabled  to  sell  their  sugar  at  a 
price  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  other  sugar 
producers  are  unable  to  compete  with  them.  The  object  of  such 
bounties  is,  avowedly,  the  command  of  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world, 
which  will  mean  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  British  sugar-producing 
Colonies,  and,  eventually,  the  transfer  to  the  bounty-giving  countries  of 
all  the  British  trades  and  manufactures  connected  with  sugar. 

(8)  That  your  Memorialists  humbly  submit  and  know  that,  were  this  Colony 

threatened  by  an  armed  force,  the  British  Government  would  at  once 
intervene.  They  humbly  submit  that  the  industrial  war  which  their 
sugar  planters  have  been  compelled  to  wage  lias  been  and  is  more 
destructive  to  them  than  a  hostile  incursion. 

(9)  That  your  Memorialists  are  satisfied  that  little  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  way 

of  a  voluntary  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties  by  the  beet  sugar-pro- 
ducing countries.  Besides  being  jealous  of  British  Colonial  interests, 
they  are  not  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other,  and  none  will  take  the 
initiative. 

(loj  That  your  Most  Gracious  Majesty  was  recently  pleased  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission,  consisting  of  General  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Sir  David  Barbour,  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  the  sugar-growing  West  India  Colonies,  and  such  Commissioners' 
Report  has  been  submitted  to  your  Majesty. 

(11)  That  in  such  report  the  Commissioners  found  generally,  inter  alia,  that  the 

benefit  which  the  British  Empire  derived  from  the  low  price  of  sugar, 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  bounty  system,  was  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  injury  imposed  on  your  Majesty's  West  Indian  subjects  ;  and  also  found 
that  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  system  was  an  object  at  which  your 
Majesty's  Government  should  aim,  that  the  loss  to  the  British  consumer 
might  reasonably  be  accepted,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  such  a  rise 
in  price  as  would  result  from  countervailing  duties  would  appreciably 
interfere  with  such  trades  as  jam,  confectionery,  and  biscuit  making. 
The  Commissioners  further  say  that  they  consider  it  to  be  their  duty 
specially  to  draw  attention  to  the  precarious  condition  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  very  serious  consequences  to  the 
Colonies  which  must  result  from  a  failure  of  that  industry,  and  to  the 
fact,  that  the  levy  of  countervailing  duties  is  practically  the  only  remedy 
pressed  upon  them  by  the  witnesses  they  examined,  which,  they  stated, 
rested  in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty's  Government.  They  further  found 
that  the  gravity  of  the  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  West  Indies  must 
be  measured  by  the  proportion  which  the  exports  of  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses  bear  to  the  total  exports  ;  and  that  from  British  Guiana  such 
percentages  are  94^  per  cent,  without  gold,  and  70^  per  cent,  with  gold, 
and  that  the  total  of  the  whole  of  West  Indies,  exclusive  of  Jamaica  and 
gold  from  British  Guiana,  is  75  per  cent. 

(12)  That  in  particular,  as  regards  this  Colony,  the  Commissioners  found  that 

this  Colony  was  in  the  perilous  position  of  being  dependent  on  a  single 
agricultural  industry,  the  production  of  sugar,  that  industry  being  in  a 
state  of  extreme  depression,  and  threatened  with  possible  extinction,  it 
being  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  revive  or  even  be  maintained  under 
present  conditions,  that  it  was  difticult  to  exaggerate  the  evils  that  would 
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arise  from  such  a  collapse  of  the  industry  as  that  foreshadowed  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  the  report.  That  thousands  of  labourers  and 
others  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  ;  and  local  resources  would 
be  quite  insufficient  to  enable  the  Government  to  be  carried  on  in  any 
way  at  all  worthy  of  a  civilised  nation.  The  Commissioners  gave  the 
planters  of  this  Colony  credit  for  having  done  everything  possible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  specially  referred  to  the 
expenditure  of  ;^i,3o7,5oo  on  machinery  (almost  entirely  of  British 
manufacture)  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

(13)  That  your  Memorialists  go  further  than  the  Commissioners'  Report,  and 

say  that,  in  the  event  of  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  industry,  every  man 
above  the  peasant  class  will  have  to  leave  the  Colony,  or  be  content  to 
relapse  into  the  condition  of  that  class.  There  will  be  no  money  to  pay 
officials  or  professional  men,  and  there  will  be  no  market  for  the  wares 
of  the  trader.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  sugar  for  very  many 
years  to  come. 

(14)  That  your  Memorialists  have,  after  exhausting  every  effort,  and  considering 

every  scheme,  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  countervailing  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  beetroot  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  they  and  the  Colony  must  be  speedily  ruined. 

(15)  That,  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  it  is  urged  that  any  of  the  measures 

discussed  (including  countervailing  duties)  if  practicable,  would  need  to 
be  applied  promptly,  and  this  expression  of  opinion  your  Memorialists 
would  humbly  emphasise. 

(16)  That  at   a  very  largely  attended   and   representative   meeting   of  the 

inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  held  on  November  22,  1897,  and  presided  over 
by  His  Excellency  Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Governor, 
the  following  resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously 
carried,  viz.  : — 

RESOLUTION  I. 

"  This  meeting  expresses  its  full  confidence  in  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  secure  the  welfare  of  this  Her  Majesty's  Colony  and  Her 
loyal  subjects  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  obtain  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  Colony's  condition  and  requirements,  and  of  the 
suggestion  by  the  Chairman  of  the  remedy  which  ma}^  save  them  from 
impending  distress  and  probable  ruin." 

RESOLUTION  II. 

'Whereas  .the  West  India  Royal  Commissioners  in  their  recent  Report 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  abolition  of  export  bounties  on  sugar  paid 
by  Continental  nations  would  be  the  best  immediate  remedy  for  the 
depression  that  exists  in  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  ; " 

'  Be  it  Resolved  : — That  this  meeting  deems  it  of  imperative  moment  to  bring 
before  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  clearly  as  possible  and  without 
delay  the  present  condition  and  immediate  need  of  the  people  of  this 
Colony  whereby^  impending  ruin  may  be  averted,  and  decides  that  the 
most  fitting  method  of  securing  this  end  is  by  a  memorial  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire,  and  Her  Majesty's  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 
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"And  be  if  also  Resolved, — That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  prepare  such  a 
memorial  and  to  circulate  the  same  for  signature,  setting  forth  the 
opinion  that  the  means  of  saving  the  sugar  industry  in  this  Colony  from 
extinction  is  the  abolition  of  bounties  now  paid  by  the  European 
Governments  on  the  export  of  beet  sugar,  or,  failing  such  abolition,  the 
imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  such  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  equal  to  the  amount  of  export  bounty  given  ;  and  praying  that 
the  sugar  produced  by  their  labour  may  be  granted  a  fair  field  for 
competition  in  the  Mother  Country,  by  the  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  on  all  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain,  whereon  export  bounties 
have  been  paid,  until  the  payment  of  such  export  bounties  shall  have 
ceased  and  determined." 

(17)  That  your  Memorialists  feel  that  the  appeal  contained  in  this  memorial  is 

greatly  strengthened  by  the  decided  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  unhesitatingly  declared  for  the  relief 
sought  by  this  memorial,  and  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  Commissioners 
who  had  any  lengthened  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  West  India 
Colonics.  Sir  Henry's  two  colleagues  admit  the  evils,  and  say  that  the 
abolition  of  the  bounty  system  is  an  object  at  which  your  Majesty's 
Government  should  aim.  Your  Memorialists  implore  your  Majesty  and 
your  Honourable  House  to  believe  that  Sir  Henry's  remedy  is  the  correct 
and  only  feasible  one.  Your  Memorialists  are  confident  that  the  necessity 
for  the  duties  they  pray  for  will  not  be  long,  as  their  imposition  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  and  be  followed  by  an  abolition  of  the  bountv 
system  by  all  foreign  countries. 

(18)  That  in  conclusion,  your  Memorialists  would  earnestly  submit  to  your 

Majesty  and  your  Honourable  House  that  your  Memorialists'  case  is  a 
desperate  one.  They  have  endeavoured  to  present  it  without  exaggera- 
tion or  prolixity,  and  they  feel  sure  that  the  contents  of  the  Com- 
missioners' Report  will  justify  all  that  they  have  here  respectfully  set 
forth. 

Wherefore  your  Memorialists  humbly  pray  that  your  Majesty  and 
the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled,  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  secure  the  abolition  of  bounties  now 
paid  b}'  the  European  Governments  on  the  export  of  beet 
sugar,  or,  failing  such  abolition,  the  imposition  of  a  counter-  ' 
vailing  duty  on  such  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  equal 
to  the  amount  of  export  bounty  given  ;  and  praying  that  the 
sugar  produced  by  their  labour  may  be  granted  a  fair  field  for 
competition  in  the  Mother  Country,  by  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  on  all  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
whereon  export  bounties  have  been  paid,  until  the  payment  of 
such  export  bounties  shall  have  ceased  and  determined. 

And  your  Memorialists  as  in  dutv  bound  will  ever  pray,  Szc,  &c. 


II 
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Ilf^^^nfutlnn    ^'-^^^^^^^  -^'^^  port  of  Spaix,  Tkixidad,  at  a  Mei-tixg  repre- 

^tiP.U  t.U.l  lull       SEXTATIVE  OF  EVERY  IXTEREST  IX  THE  COLOXV. 

Presided  over  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  H.  Jehxix(.ham,  K.C.M.G. 

Resolved  : 

That  this  meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion— lirst,  that  no  means  are  available  to 
save  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  from  extinction  except  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  European  bounties  ;  and,  secondly,  that  failing  the  other  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  abolish  these  duties,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Trinidad  have  full  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Government's  intention 
to  provide  rehef  to  Her  Majesty's  Colonies,  and  are  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Norman 
for  suggesting  a  remedy,  which  the  Commissioners  are  agreed  is  the  onlv  means  of 
preserving  the  staple  industry  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 


f''«^n  ftvfrnn<  ^'  '^^'^^  at  .Meetpxg  held  ix  Bridgetowx,  Barbados,  to 
J;iU  I  ullUU??    coxsiDER  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissiox. 

I\CS0l7'Cd  : 

(1)  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  confident  belief  that  Her  Majesty's 

Government  is  truly  desirous  of  advancing  the  well-being  of  Her 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  Barbados  ;  and  to  record  its  deep  thankful- 
ness for  the  steps  taken  to  obtain  tiie  Royal  Conmiissioners'  Report  on 
tlie  condition  of  Barbados  and  its  necessities,  and  its  gratitude  to  Sir 
Henry  W.  Norman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  for  his  i-ecommen- 
dation  to  impose  countervailing  duties  on  bountv-aided  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom — the  one  remedy  tliat  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  permanently  relieve  the  island  from  the  distress  that  exists, 
and  avert  the  ruin  which  threatens  it  from  the  opei'ation  of  bounties. 

(2)  That,  whereas  in  their  report  recently  published,  the  West  India  Royal 

Commissioners  unanimously  agree  that  the  best  immediate  remedy  for 
ihe  depression  prevailing  in  the  W^est  Indies  and  Bi-itisli  Guiana  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  export  bounties  paid  on  sugar  by  Continental 
nations,  this  meeting,  fully  concuiTiiig  in  their  expression  of  opinion, 
deems  it  of  the  most  urgent  importance  to  impress  on  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  the  fact  that  the  very  existence  of  an  industrious  British 
Colony  is  threatened  by  the  impending  collapse  of  the  cane  sugar 
industry,  and  it  therefore  decides  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  through  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 

(3)  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  prepare  and  circulate  for  signature  a 

petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  urging  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
sugar  industr}'  in  this  island,  and  pra3'ing  for  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
the  only  means  of  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  bounties,  and  praying 
also  for  fair-play  in  the  Mother  Country  for  the  products  of  the  labour  of 
the  Colony,  whereby  ruin  may  be  averted  from  the  one  industry  capable 
of  supporting  its  dense  population. 
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'^^  l^t^nf  ivf  1  niV<!^      PASSED    AT    A    ]\Ii-:ETIXG    OF      THE    GENERAL  LEGISLATIVE 

^tlJpU  lull  UUP    Council  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Rcsohiiion  :  •  . 

1iXIlf3CVCn6  a  Royal  Comraissioii  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
existing  condition  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and 
has  collected  evidence  and  reported  thereon  ;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  aforesaid  fall  short  of  local 
popular  expectations,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  advocates  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  all 
bounty-protected  sugar — 

Be  it  Resolved— Vhwt  the  grateful  thanks  of  tliis  Council  be  tendered  to  Sir  Henry 
W.  Norman  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands  Colony  for  his 
courageous  and  outspoken  suggestion  of  the  sole  effectual  remedy  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  staple  product  thereof. 


Resoliiiioii  : 

XKUbCtC^S  it  is  desirable  that  the  unfair  advantages  now  conferred  on  the 
beet  sugar  industry  of  Europe  by  the  various  Governments  thereof  by  the  grant  of 
bounties  on  export  should  be  abolished  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Bounties  aforesaid  operate  to  the  serious  disadvantage  and 
impending  ruin  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  this  Colony  by  excluding  the  products 
of  the  same  from  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  : 

Be  it  Resolved — That  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  be  informed  that  this  Council  considers  the  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  on  all  beet  sugar  entering  Great  Britain  from  bounty- giving  countries  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  staple  industr)'  of  the  Colon}-. 
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^]  r«^n  [llf  1  nn  ^'-^^^^^^  ^^'^  -"^  r^lKK-nxG  held  ix  Kix(;stox,  Jamaica,  to  pro- 
^Itp.UlUllUll^;!  AGAixsT  the  Bounties,  uxder  the  Pkesidexcy  of 

H.E.  Sir  Hexry  Blake,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor. 

Rvsolved  : 

That  the  main  staple  product  of  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies  is  sugar. 

That  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  West  India  Royal 
Commission  that  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies  is  threatened  with 
extinction. 

That  a  large  proportiou  of  the  population  of  Jamaica  is  dependent  on  the 
sugar  cane  for  its  subsistence. 

That  this  industry  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  that  would  afford  such 
■steady  employment,  or  which  could  be  established  under  a  long  period  of  years. 

That  such  employment  is  peculiarlv  adapted  to  the  labouring  class  and  to  the 
small  settlers  of  this  Colony  who  have  hitherto  relied  principally  on  the  cane  for 
their  support. 

That  owing  chiefly  to  the  now  unremunerative  prices  of  sugar,  and  its  by- 
product rum,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  sugar  estates,  this  Colony 
is  suffering  from  severe  depression. 

That  Jamaica  is  wholly  dependent  on  its  agriculture,  and  as  the  result  of 
the  decline  of  sugar,  the  interests  of  every  industry — pastoral,  commercial,  and 
professional — are  seriously  suffering. 

That  the  continuance  or  restoration  of  the  sugar  industry  depends  on  obtain- 
ing prompt  relief. 

That  the  cause  of  its  decline  is  the  existence  of  the  European  system  of 
bounties  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 

That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  that  the 
-admission  of  beet  sugar  so  produced  and  so  protected  into  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  is  unjust  and  subversive  of  their  staple  industry,  and  even  of  their 
existence. 

That,  in  justice  to  them,  countervailing  duties  should  be  imposed  on  beet 
sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  or  such  other  step  taken  as  would  lead 
.to  the  early  abandonment  of  the  Continental  bounty  system. 

Sir  Henry  Blake's  Comment. 
"We  have  not  yet  asked  for  'doles,'  all  we  have  demanded  is  ju  si  ice — a  fair  field 
mul  no  favour — and  the  justice  we  demand  is  entrance  for  cur  sugars  to  the  British 
.market,  on  level  terms  with  the  foreigner." 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS. 


British  Guiana   sends  a  Humble  Memorial  to  the  Queen 
and  Commons,  praying  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Bounties. 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Courier,  January  12,  1898. 

The  humble  memorial  of  8,604  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  to  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  and  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled  has  been  printed  and  circulated.  Nothing  new  in  the 
shape  of  facts  is  contained  in  this  document.  After  all  the  agitation  that  has  taken  place 
and  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  would  be  impossible.  The 
position  of  the  memorialists,  however,  has  become  desperate.  The  industry  which  for 
sixty  years  has  been  the  staple  of  the  West  India  Colonies  is  in  process  of  extinction.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  were  these  Colonies  menaced  by  an  armed  force  the  British  Government 
would  at  once  intervene,  whereas  the  industrial  war  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  proved  more  ruinous  and  destructive  than  a  hostile 
incursion,  and  they  have  so  far  received  no  assistance.  All  the  aid  they  ask  is  "  a  fair 
chance  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  on  Free  Trade  principles  "  as  against  beetroot  sugar 
coming  from  bounty-paying  countries.  Voluntary  abolition  of  those  bounties  bv  the  States 
granting  them  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  as,  besides  being  jealous  of  British  Colonial  and 
other  interests,  the  various  Governments  are  not  friendly  with  one  another.  They  are 
engaged  in  a  competition  for  command  of  the  world's  sugar  markets,  and  none  therefore 
will  take  the  initiative  in  a  return  to  legitimate  methods.  The  imposition  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  however,  if  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export  bounty  given,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  memorialists,  shortly  result  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view  ; 
wherefore  they  pray  that  measures  may  be  speedil}^  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  an 
unjust  and  oppressive  system  by  the  means  suggested.  We  quite  agree  with  the  West 
India  colonists,  both  as  to  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  voluntary  abolition  of  the  bounty 
system  and  as  to  the  practical  certainty  of  a  pro  rata  countervailing  duty  having  the  desired 
effect.  Foreign  States  may  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  supply  the  British 
consumer  temporarily  with  sugar  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  for  the  sake  of  an 
eventual  monopoly,  but  they  are  hardly  foolish  enough  to  continue  the  payment 
of  subsidies  to  be  re-collected  at  the  port  of  delivery.  In  the  case  of  France 
the  bounty  paid  under  two  heads  amounts  to  about  £']  per  ton,  or  little  short  of  the  entire 
market  value  of  the  product,  while  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 
Such  bounties,  countervailed  upon,  would  promptl}^  "  cease  and  determine,"  and  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  the  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  regards  that  as  the  only  true  remedy. 

To  some  people  in  these  islands  it  would  appear  to  be  a  small  matter  that  the  sugar- 
producing  Colonies  of  the  Empire  should  be  ruined  by  the  collapse  of  their  main  industry. 
Why  don't  they  try  something  else  ?  They  must  be  lazy,  incompetent,  and  lacking  in 
resource  to  whine  over  the  failure  of  one  item.  "  Every  man  above  the  peasant  class  will 
have  to  leave  the  Colony  or  be  content  to  relapse  into  the  condition  of  that  class.  There 
will  be  no  money  to  pay  officials  or  professional  men,  and  there  will  be  no  market  for  the 
wares  «j1  the  trader.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  sugar  for  many  years  to  come." 
Such  IS  [he  language  of  the  memorial,  and  the  Little  Englander,  consuming  his  bounty- 
sweelcned  f  jod  and  drink,  is  very  scornful  about  it.    He  declares  that  it  is  decidedly  un- 
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EiiL^lish  to  cry  ouL  in  Uuit  helpless  way.  Let  these  complaining  planters  take  in  more  land 
and  grow  something  that  will  pay.  But  even  if  it  were  a  mere  trifle  that  the  costl>-  equip- 
ment for  sugar  production  should  be  brought  to  nought — in  British  Guiana  alone,  for 
example,  the  sum  expended  upon  new  machinery,  mostly  of  British  manufacture,  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  ;A'r, 307,500 — it  was  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  sugar  refin- 
ing at  home  is  equally  threatened  with  extinction.  All  British  trades  and  manufactures 
connected  with  sugar  are  going  to  the  bounty-giving  countries,  and  ultimately — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  purposes  of  the  bounties  has  been  achieved — this  must  be  the  fate  of  jam, 
confectionery,  and  biscuit  making,  concerning  which  industries  and  their  interests  so  much 
has  been  heard.  The  AVest  India  colonists  probably  know  much  better  than  their  critics  at 
home  what  they  are  talking  about  when  they  say  that  "nothing  can  supply  the  place  of 
sugar  for  many  years  to  come."  The  three  Royal  Commissioners  seem  to  agree  with  them 
in  this,  for  in  proposing  subsidies  which  were  not  asked  for  and  are  not  wanted,  they 
declare  that  the  benefit  which  the  British  Empire  derives  from  the  present  low  price  of 
sugar  is  too  dearly  purchased,  as  a  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  our  West  Indian 
fellow-subjects  alone.  Add  to  this  the  swamping  of  an  important  group  of  home  industries, 
and  that  by  means  artificial,  unjust,  dishonest,  and  avowedly  temporary,  and  we  surely  have 
a  case  made  out  for  the  abolition  of  bounties.  The  offending  States  will  not  act  spon- 
taneously, but  if  informed  that  what  they  pay  in  bounty  will,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
be  collected  as  duty,  they  would  promptly  succumb.  This  is  the  proper  complement  of  ihe 
reciprocity  negptiations  as  between  the  United  Sttes  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

A  Voice  from  Jamaica. 

Lctlcr  io  the  Editor  of  Thk  Daily  Mail,  Dccciubcr  22,  1897. 
ARE  WE  LOSING  COLONIES? 

Dear  Sir, — Having  returned  from  Jamaica  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  strong  feeling  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  all-important  subject  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  which  you  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue. 

The  reason  for  such  feeling  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  past  the  Colonies  w^ere  loyal  to  a 
high  degree,  though  they  knew-  the  shadow  of  England's  flag  merely  pointed  to  the  road 
to  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  Now  they  stand  face  to  face  w-ith  that  abyss  which  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  under  the  guidance  of  the  "Manchester  School,"  has  dragged  them  towards. 
No  wonder  discontent  has  taken  the  place  of  loyalty,  and  longing  eyes  are  cast  towards 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  as  under  the  folds  of  that  flag  they  would  once  more  find  wealth 
.and  prosperity. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  question  asked  by  all  those  interested  in  the  West  Indies 
<md  those  still  wishing  to  remain  loyal  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England  is,  "What  are  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  going  to  do  ?  "  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
iuid  the  INIother  Country  cannot  expect  that  her  subjects  in  the  West  Indies  will  not  move 
every  obstacle  from  their  path  that  will  deprive  them  of  that  prosperity  which  is  their 
right  by  reason  of  the  fertility  of  their  soil  and  their  geographical  position. 

Three  months  ago  I  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica,  and 
all  classes  of  my  constituency  were  of  opinion  that  if  England  still  allowed  herself  to  be 
ruled  by  that  narrow-minded  political  school,  in  whose  clutches  she  has  remained  so  long, 
w  ith  their  stale  diatribes  and  fusty  phraseology,  and  made  no  effort  to  avert  the  impending 
ruin,  that  they  should  then  use  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  bring  about  what  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  calamity  by  all  loyal  subjects,  viz.,  the  annexation  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
United  States. 

The  one  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  which  to-day  hangs  over  that  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  is  the  known  sympathy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  able  advocacy  of  such 
influential  journals  as  Tlic  Daily  Mail. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  united  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Press 
will  stimulate  the  British  public  to  do  justice  to  their  fellow-subjects,  and  avert  what  may 
end  in  rebellion  and  bloodshed. 

J.  C.  NOLAN. 

,156,  Gloucester-terrace,  W'. 
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Germany  Called  on  England  for  Co-Operation  in 
Abolishing  Bounties  Two  Years  Ago. 

Extract  from  the  "Deutsche  Zuckerixdustrie,"  Mai-ch  20  1896. 

From  the  German  sugar  manufacturers'  point  of  view  anv  suggestion  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  international  abolition  of  bounties  is  to  be  gladly  welcomed.  They 
iiavc  always  declared  their  preference  for  a  free  rivalry  in  trade  between 
■competitors  on  an  equal  footing,  rather  than  highly  favoured  conditions.  Hand 
in  hand  with  this  willingness  of  the  manufacturers  to  give  up  the  bounties  goes  the 
desire  of  the  German  Government  to  abolish  these  bounties  altogether.  But  both 
the  Government  and  the  industry  are  agreed  that  at  present  all  efforts  are  useless 
while  Germany's  competitors  enjoy  a  much  higher  bounty  than  she  does.  There 
will  be  more  promising  basis  for  international  negotiations  once  the  German 
bounties  have  been  suitably  increased  by  the  Bill  now  before  the  Reichstag.  Our 
competitors  will  thus  have  to  choose  between  raising  their  bounties  higher  or 
abolishing  them  in  common  with  Germany.  The  mere  announcement  of  our  inten- 
tion to  increase  our  bounties  has,  so  far,  had  little  effect  in  France,  but  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  will  no  doubt  make  more  impression  there.  It  appears  that  out  of 
Germany  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that,  both  according  to  the 
present  law  and  the  Bill  now  before  the  Reichstag,  the  German  Sugar  Bounties 
•can  be  reduced  or  entirel}'^  abolished  as  soon  as  the  same  takes  place  abroad,  by  the 
Federal  Council  alone,  without  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag,  and  therefore  a  new 
law  for  the  purpose  would  not  be  necessary.  When  France,  Austria,  Belguun,  and 
Holland  realise  that  the  German  bounties  have  been  increased,  and  that  wc 
will  lower  or  do  away  with  them  altogether  without  much  ado  as  soon  as  our  com- 
petitors show  that  they  are  in  earnest  ii:^  the  matter,  the  bounty  question  will 
probably  assume  a  very  different  complexion.  In  view  of  this,  the  support  of  the 
English  Government,  which  may  be  depended  upon,  is  of  great  value. 


The  "  British  Trade  Journal "  on  the  "  Policy  of  Doles." 

Ix  propounding  a  list  of  remedies  which  they  are  prepared  to  endorse,  the 
«Comm.issioners  fail  quite  as  ignominiously  as  in  the  discussion  of  admittedly  far 
more  likely  remedies.  It  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  before  as  in  black  and 
■white,  that  they  recommend  the  grant  of  a  loan  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for 
the  establishment  of  central  factories  in  Barbados,  although  they  have  informed  us, 
.a  few  pages  previously,  that,  unless  the  bounties  are  abolished,  the  West  Indian 
sugar  industry,  even  on  the  best  estates,  is  practically  doomed.  They  give  no 
.advice  as  to  how  this  abolition  is  to  be  brought  about,  and  they  reject  the 
suggestion  of  countervailing  duties,  which  are  the  only  means  likely  to  bring  foreign 
Governments  to  an  adequate  sense  of  their  breach  of  international  trade  law,  and 
yet  they  ask  the  British  taxpayer  to  put  down  £120,000  for  the  erection  of  central 
factories  in  Barbados.  They  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of  the  British  public,  if  they  expect  that  such  a  loan 
will  be  easily  obtained.  Evidently  the  Colonial  Office  does  not  believe  in  its 
efficacy,  for  the  Barbados  Government  made  the  same  proposal  three  years  ago, 
-when  matters  in  the  sugar  industry  were  not  so  bad  as  they  have  since  become. 
Another  infinitesimal  remedy,  which  we  do  not  think  the  British  public  will  accept, 
although  it  may  be  smuggled  through  an  indolent  Parliament,  is  one  for  the 
payment  of  ;^io,ooo  a  year  to  subsidise  a  hne  of  steamships  between  certain 
West  Indian  islands  and  New  York,  in  order  that  the  Americans  may  be  able  to  import 
West  Indian  fruit.  This  country  is  to  pay  a  subsidy,  while  the  Yankee  reaps  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  cheaply  importing  West  Indian  fruit,  but  of  shipping  his  manufactured  goods 
in  return.    If  these  subsidies  were  to  bo  paid  on  steamers  to  Liverpool  we  could 
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understand  the  reasonable  nature  of  the  proposal,  because  they  would  take  our 
nianufactured  goods  on  the  return  voyage  ;  but  that  we  are  to  pay  the  cost  of 
developing  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies  to  our  loss  is 
preposterous.  Then,  say  the  Commissioners,  ^27,000  is  to  be  paid  for  ten  years, 
for  establishing  minor  agricultural  industries,  and  for  the  improvement  of  cultiva- 
tion and  of  means  of  communication  between  the  different  islands.  Here  observe 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  the  Commissioners"  majority  report.  While  their 
economical  principles  stand  in  the  way  of  countervaiHng  duties,  and  while  on  one- 
page  it  is  "  unsound"  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imported  spirits,  a  few  pages  further- 
on  they  show  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  recommending  measures  of  Protection 
and  subsidies  which  would  stagger  the  most  Protectionist  fanatic  of  France  or 
Germany.  If  their  principles  are  so  rigid  that  the  sugar  industry  must  perish  under 
the  attacks  of  unfair  competition,  who  do  they  not  also  apply  those  principles  to. 
the  fruit  trade  or  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  on  small  plots  by  peasant 
proprietors  ?  Peasant  proprietors,  forsooth,  are  to  be  protected  and  subsidised,  but 
the  West  India  planter,  who  has  sunk  his  capital  and  years  of  labour  and  effort 
in  the  sugar  industry,  is  to  be  allowed  to  become  extinct,  although  sui^ar 
cane  is  the  natural  product  of  the  West  Indies.  Such  suggestions  and  incon- 
sistencies in  an  ofiicial  report  stultify  the  document,  and  we  are  no  further  advanced 
now  than  we  were  two  years  ago.  Throughout  this  report  two  out  of  the  three- 
Commissioners  have  taken  the  most  narrow  and  short-sighted  and  paltry  point  of 
view,  looking  at  the  facts  and  the  future,  not  as  the  representatives  of  a  great 
Empire  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  equity,  but  rather  as  huckstering  shopkeepers,, 
ejuite  unable  to  give  broad-minded  and  fair  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  hence 
at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  adequate  remedy.  The  problem  therefore  remains  where- 
it  was.  The  West  Indian  planters  will  rightly  feel  aggrieved  that  the  remedy  which 
they  themselves  called  for  is  not  to  be  tried.  It  would  have  strengthened  them  in 
their  arduous  struggle,  it  w^ould  have  given  them  a  fair  field  on  which  to  battle,  and 
if  fall  they  must,  they  would  not  have  fallen  with  a  grudge  against  the  Mother 
Country  for  denying  them  justice. 


The  Death  Knell  of  the  Bounty  System. 

FiXAXciAL  Post,  Dccciiibcr  23,  1897. 

....  It  is  because  foreign  Powers  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  chanet- 
of  the  imposition  by  this  country  of  a  countervailing  duty  that  they  will  maintaim 
their  bounties.  If  it  were  made  known  that  the  English  Government  is  determined 
to  impose  a  countervailing  duty,  this  knowledge  might  well  be  sufficient  to  turn  th,e 
scale,  and  give  the  opponents  of  the  bounty  system  in  Continental  countries  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  their  abolition.  We  believe  that  the  mere  threat,  the- 
mere  notification  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  impose  these  duties 
would  be  suflicient  to  get  rid  of  the  bounties.  Any  way,  it  is  as  certain;  as  anything  im. 
politics  can  be,  that  if  Continental  Governments  were  sceptical  of  actual  imposition,  and^  it 
was  necessary  for  Parliament  to  decree  a  countervailing  duty,  it  would  be  the  death-knel!  ©i 
the  bounty  system  on  the  Continent.  Why,  then,  ?hould  the  Government  hesitate,  when  it 
is  within  its  power  at  no  cost  to  the  country  to  save  important  industries  from  utter 
destruction  ?  We  do  not  know.  Or,  perhaps,  w-e  should  say  that  ministers  are  hesitating 
lest  it  should  be  asserted  for  electoral  purposes  that  they  have  become  Protectionists.  But 
surely  the  people  of  England  are  not  such  fools  as  to  be  misled  by  a  statement  of  that  kind.. 
We  are  confident  that  if  the  Government  take  the  course  that  we  have  suggested,  that  they 
would  be  supported  by  an  enormous  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  country. 
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LORD  FARRER  AND  THE 

THE  RETORT 

"We  do  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  Corn  primarily  for  the  sake  of  purchasing 
it  a+  a  cheaper  money  value;  we  require  it  at  the  natural  price  of  the  world's 
market.  Whether  it  becomes  dearer  with  a  free  trade  or  cheaper,  it  matters  not 
to  us,  provided  the  people  of  this  country  have  it  at  its  natural  price,  and  every 
source  of  supply  is  freely  opened,  as  Nature  and  Nature's  God  intended  it  to  be  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  satisfied." — COBDEN. 

Both  Lord  Farrer  and  the  Cobden  Club  have,  in  times  past,  rendered  good  service  to 
the  State;  but  by  the  publication  of  such  leaflets  as  that  reprinted  below,  the  Cobden  Club  is 
bringing  unmerited  reproach  on  Cobden's  name.  Lord  Farrer  has  had  many  a  bad  fall  in 
previous  encounters  on  this  question  of  the  Bounties.  Undeterred  by  his  former  defeats,  and 
unabashed  by  the  snub  recently  administered  to  the  doctrinaire  school,  of  which  he  poses  as 
the  leader,  by  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  his  colleagues  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  Lord 

LORD   FARRER'S  LEAFLET. 

1.  Tlie  proposed  dulies  will  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  the  West  Indies  unless  they  raise 
the  price  of  sugar. 

2.  Sugar  is  one  of  our  most  important  articles  of  consumption. 

3.  It  is  a  comfort,  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  in  every  cottage. 

4.  Many  of  our  most  flourishing  manufactures  are  founded  on  cheap  sugar. 

5.  ,/rhe  proposed  duties  may  be  small  at  first  ;  but  duties  which  profess  to  be  pro- 
tective always  grow.  Once  profess  Protection,  and  we  must  go  on  till  we  do  protect,  and 
in  the  end  sugar  will  be  made  as  dear  here  as  it  now  is  in  Protectionist  countries. 

6.  To  impose  countervailing  duties  would  be  to  introduce  vexatious  interference  by 
the  Customs  ;  interference  at  once  futile,  demoralising,  and  as  injurious  to  trade  as  the 
duties  themselves. 

7.  Countervailing  duties  would  involve  breaches  of  Commercial  Treaties. 

8.  No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  bounties  amount  to,  and,  therefore,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  devise  duties  which  shall  exactly  countervail  them. 


<-).  Protective  duties  are  as  injurious  to  British  producers  as  bounties  ;  but  we  do  not 
retaliate  on  protective  duties. 

10.  There  is  even  less  reason  why  we  should  retaliate  on  bounties  tlian  on  protective 
duties,  since,  injurious  as  they  are  admitted  . to  be  to  producers,  they  do  confer  some  benefit 
on  the  British  consumer  at  the  cost  of  foreign  nations. 

11.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  abolition  of  bounties  would  enable  the  West  Indian 
producer  to  compete  successfully  either  with  beet  sugar  or  with  other  cane  sugar  which  is 
not  bounty-fed. 

12.  On  the  contrary,  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  interest 
iu-e  such  as  to  lead  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  it  is  not  bounties  which  have  ruined  it,  and  that 
the  abolition  of  bounties*  (which  we  all  admit  to  be  desirable)  would 
Eiot  restore  it  to  prosperity. 

13.  If  countervailing  duties  stopped  at  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  of  France  and 
Germany  it  would  be  bad  enough.  But  they  will  not.  There  are  bounty-fed  articles  of 
oiany  kinds,  within  and  without  the  Empire — sugar,  ships,  meat,  and  exports  of  all  sorts, 
with  bounties  in  all  sorts  of  forms.  Are  we  to  retaliate  on  all  these  ?  And  if  we  retaliate 
against  bounties,  which  bring  some  compensation  to  us,  how  about  protective  duties,  which 
bring  none  ?  Once  begin  to  retaliate  and  we  are  soon  landed  in  Protection.  It  was  with 
a  mighty  struggle  that  we  raised  ourselves  to  the  "loftier  air"  of  Free  Trade.  FaciUs 
^Icscciisiis  Avciin.    Beware  the  first  step  downwards  ! 

14.  As  regards  the  West  Indies,  it  is  not  for  their  true  interest  to  encourage  them  to 
rely  on  legislation  for  the  protection  of  a  failing  industry,  instead  of  developing  their  other 
resources. 


15.  As  regards  the  people  of  the  Uiiited  Kingdom,  they  are  no  more  called  on  to 
protect  the  West  Indian  capitalist  than  to  protect  the  landowmer  of  Essex  or  of  Lincoln- 
tshire  ;  and  if  the  distressed  sugar  labourer  of  the  West  Indies  has  a  claim  on  them,  it  would 
be  a  lighter  burden  upon  them  to  feed  that  labourer  on  turtle  and  champagne,  than  to 
break  down,  in  his  supposed  interest,  the  Free  Trade  system  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  has  during  the  last  half  century  contributed  so  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

*  Lord  Farrer  admits  that  the  abolition  of  the  Bounties  is  desirable.  Will  Lord  Farrer  explain  what 
clifference  it  will  make  to  the  British  consumer  whether  the  Bounties  are  abolished  by  Trcaty 
f.n  by  Penalty  ? 


ANTI-BOUNTY  LEAGUE. 

COURTEOUS. 

"I  am  ver/  far  from  approving  what  !  may  call  the  smuggler's  doctrine, 
that  cheapness  to  the  consumer,  however  iileg;itimately  produced,  is  the  only 
real  national  good."— S/>  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  M.P. 

"We  do  not  want  Protection  ....  We  ask  for  nothing  but  Free  Trade. 
We  ask  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade,  which  is  practically  destroyed  by 
these  Bounties."— Mr.  C,  T.  RITCHIE,  M.P.,  speaking  on  the  Bounties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Farrer  has  venfured  forth  once  more  as  the  champion  of  that  baleful  spirit  of  commercial 
monopoly  whicn  lost  us  our  American  Colonies  last  century,  and — if  Lord  Farrer  could  so  have 
it  -would  ruin  our  West  Indian  Colonies  in  the  present.  Lord  Farrer  s  reputation  is  his  own 
exclusive  concern  ;  but  Cooden's  reputation  belongs  to  his  Country.  And  it  rests  with  the 
Club  which  bears  his  name  to  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  brought  into  contempt  and  ridicule 
by  the  association  of  Lord  Farrer's  effusions  with  the  name  of  Cobden. 


THE  REPLY. 

I.  The  proposed  duties  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  use  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  raise  the  price  of  sugar  beyond  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

Propositions,  equally  true,  (substituting  "  some  "  for  "  many  "  in  No.  4),  equally  trite, 
equally  welcome,  and  equally  irrevelant.  The  consumption  of  sugar,  whether  in  the 
factory  or  in  the  cottage,  will  not  be  affected  one  iota  by  Countervailing 
Duties,  whether  they  have  to  be  actually  imposed,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  they  remain 
"hung  up  "  as  a  contingent  sanction  and  penalty. 

5.  The  duties  will  be  small  or  great  according  as  the  bounties  which  they  countervail 
are  small  or  great.  Lord  Farrer  professes  that  Countervailing  Duties  profess  tobe 
Protection."  A  Duty  to  countervail  a  l^ounty  cannot  be  Protection,  It  simply  restores 
Free  Trade  and  natural  prices. 

6.  Countervailing  Duties  would  (if  imposed— see  above)  subject  sugar  to  the  same 
"vexatious  interference  "  as  any  other  commodities  which  are  suloject  to  Customs  Duties 
such  as  : — Beer,  Wines,  Spirits,  Cocoa,  Teas,  Dried  Fruits,  &c.,  &c.  The  "vexation"  and 
"interference"  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  in  their  case. 

7.  The  only  legal  opinions  which  have  yet  bc^n  published  are  directly  to  the  contrary. 

8.  Everyone  who  cares  to  find  out  can  ascertain  from  the  West  India  Commissioners' 
Report,  or  the  Foreign  Office,  the  amount  of  the  Bounties  given  by  each  bounty-giving 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  practicable  to  devise  the  Countervailing  Duties  which 
shall  exactly  countervail  those  bounties.  The  Bounties  are  actually  being  counter- 
vailed at  the  present  moment  by  the  ITnited  vStates  Government. 

9.  Protective  duties  are  not  as  injurious  to  producers  as  bounties.  Protective  duties 
protect  the  foreigner  in  his  own  home  markets.  Bounties  protect  the  Foreigner 
in  the  British  markets. 

10.  No  question  of  retaliation  arises.  There  is  every  reason  why  we  should 
promote  the  abolition  of  the  bounties,  seeing  that  the  alleged  benefit  to  British  consumers 
js,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  ^'purchased  too  dearly,"  at  the  cost  of 
permanent  ruin  to  British  industries  and  British  Colonies. 

11.  The  evidence,  published  in  the  same  Report,  shows  that  British  West  Indian 
sugar  can  hold  its  own,  as  regards  cost  of  production,  against  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  whether  beet  or  cane. 

12.  As  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indian  vSugar  interest,  we 
prefer  to  accept  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  recent  West  Indian  I-Joyal  Commission 
which  investigated  matters  on  the  spot,  to  the  if^se  dixit  even  of  Lord  Farrer.  The 
Commissioners  distinctly  state  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  is  the  "  best  immediate 
remedy  "  for  the  dangers  threatened. 

13.  If  Countervailing  Duties  "stop  at  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  of  France  and 
Germany,"  while  any  other  British  industry  or  British  Colonies  could  show  that  they  were 
being  similarly  strangled  by  the  iniquitous  pressure  of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  then 
we  should  say  they  had  stopped  too  soon.  Secure  Free  Trade  for  one  and  all — sugar, 
ships,  meat,  and  what  you  will.  "  It  was  with  a  mighty  struggle  that  we  raised  ourselves 
to  the  loftier  air  of  Free  Trade.  Facilis  descensus  Avcnii" — from  the  principles  of 
Cobden  to  the  sophistries  of  Lord  Farrer. 

14.  "  As  regards  the  West  Indies,"  they  can  doubtless  be  trusted  to  appreciate  to  its 
full  Lord  Farrer's  unctuous  solicitude  for  tli^eir  "  true  interests."  It  is  not  Protection, 
but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  for  their  staple  industry  which  they  demand. 
The  stability  of  a  Staple  in  the  VV^est  Indies,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
development  of  subsidiary  resources. 

15.  "  As  regards  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  they  will  be  equally  called  on  to 
]n-otect  the  landowners  of  Essex  and  Lincolnshire  as  soon  as,  and  no  sooner  than, 
the  said  landowners  can  plead  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  aggressive  commercial 
warfare  which  has  brought  the  West  indies  to  "the  verge  of  ruin.  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  plea  has  ever  been  put  forward  on  their  behalf.  As  regards  "the  distressed  West 
Indian  labourer,"  he  would  probably  prefer  his  salt  fish  and  rum  to  all  "the  turtle  and 
champagne  "  in  the  world.  He  asks  for  neither  champagne  nor  charity,  but  simply  that 
the  Free  Trade  principles  of  Cobden  ahall  "not  be  broken  down  in  the 
supposed  interest "  of  consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  fo Holding  Resolution  zuas  passed  at  the  A^ational 
Union  of  Conservative  Assoeiations,  at  their  Annual  Meet- 
ing held  at  St.  James  s  Hall,  November  i6th,  1897  • — " 

That  the  system  of  foreign  bounties,  particularly  as  applied 
to  sugar  and  shipping,  causes  a  great  economic  injury  to  this 
country  and  its  Colonies,  and  demands  the  immediate  and 
earnest  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 


The  folloiving  Resolution  i^^as  passe ei  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Loneion  Chaniber''  of  Coninierce,  specially  convened  to  discuss 
the  Sugar  Bounties,  on  Friday,  February  /\th,  1898  ; — 

*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  Foreign  State  Bounties 
which  '  protect  '  foreign  grown  and  foreign  refined  Sugar  in 
British  Markets  to  the  prejudice  of  British  Home  and  Colonial 
industries  are  a  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and 
that  their  abolition  is  called  for  in  the  true  interests  of  British 
Commerce." 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SPEECH  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

A   Representative   Expression   of  Opinion  on  the  Policy 

of  Doles." 


RESOLUTIONS  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty 
League,  held  January  27th,  1898. 


Resolv]<:]) — 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League,  representing  all  tiie  British 

and  Colonial  industries  injuriously  affeeted  by  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties, 
desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of 

The  recognition  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  solidarity  of  interests 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  Her  Colonies, 

His  definite  pronouncement  that  the  Government  does  ]iot  intend  to 
allow  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  operation 
of  Foreign  State  Bounties,  and 

His  definite  assertion  that  Countervailing  Duties  are  sound  in 
principle  and  would  secure  Free  Trade  in  Sugar. 

2.  That  it  further  recognises  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  grants  in  aid  which  are 

about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  enable  these  Colonies  to  tide  over 
the  iinancial  crisis  which  has  overtaken  them  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  previous  Governments  in  regard  to  the  aggressive  commercial 
warfare  which  has  brought  their  staple  industry  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

3.  That, — while  justification  for  what  has  been  generally  termed  the  "  Policy  of 

Doles  "  as  a  Temporary  Palliative  for  the  evil  effects  of  the  Bounties  in 
one  portion  of  the  Empire  may  be  found,  both  in  the  above  consideration 
and  in  the  fact  that  an  International  Confei-ence  on  the  Sugar  Bounties  is 
ab(5ut  to  meet — such  a  Policy  can  in  n(^  way  relieve  the  Government  of 
their  bounden  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  Policy  of  Doles  to  the  West  Indies  not  only  does  not  afford  a 
pcnnaiicut  Remedy  in  their  case,  but  it  leaves  both  the  Home  Keiining 
Industry  and  the  other  Sugar-producing  Colonies  as  before — at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  financial  policy  of  Foreign  Governments. 


MAYSON  Yl.  BEETOX,  Secretary, 

Billiter  Square  Buildings,  E.C. 


-  Inauguration 

—    OF  THE  — 

Aet!=Boyinity  Leagyeo 


:\IEETING  AT  THE  CANNON  STREET  HOTEL, 


A  MEETING  was  held  at  Caiinuii-stiect  Hotel,  Loiidoij,  On  Wediiesclay  aiteniuuii 
DeeX'mber  22,  to  inaugurate  the  Anti-Bounty  League. 

The  object  of  the  League  is  to  promote  by  all  means  in  its  power  the  abolition  or 
neutralisation  of  the  bounties  which  are  pressing  so  heavily  on  important  home  industries, 
and  have  already  brought,  as  the  recent  report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Comnn'ssion  has 
shtjwn,  many  British  Colonies  to  the  very  ver<^e  of  ruin. 

Lord  Stanmore,  G.C.M.G.,  has  accepted  the  presidency,  and  among  its  sui^poj-ters  are 
not  only  practically  all  the  prominent  houses  connected  with  the  sugar  relining  interests  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  cSrc,  but  also  the  chief  proprietary  and  mercantile 
interests  connected  with  l^ritish  Guiana,  Queensland,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
]\Liurilius,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Natal,  and  the  Windward  and  LeeWcud  Islands, 

The  meeting,  although  only  preliminary,  was  eminently  representative  of  all  the 
interests  concerned,  and  there  was  a  full  attendance,  those  present  including  Mr.  Nevile 
Lubbock,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  Ouintin  Hogg,  General  the  Hon.  R.  Talb«jt,  the 
Hon.  Macdonald  Paterson,  of  Queensland,  3ilr.  Crosfield,  of  Liverpool,  and  other  w'?" 
known  gentlemen. 

In  the  absence  of  Lord  Stanmore,  who  had  recently  met  \yith  an  accident,  Mv.  N, 
Lubbock  took  the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  dwelt  on  the  hopefulncbs  of  the 
situation,  arising  not  only  from  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Olilce. 

Lord  Farrer  had  said  tlie  bounties  were  an  abomination  ;  and  when  people  agreed  to 
a  thing  being  an  abomination  it  was  only  a  little  step  to  agree  that  they  should  try  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Much  ignorance  still  existed  on  the  subject  of  bounties  in  the  mind  of  the  general 
public,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  League,  added  the  chairman,  to  educate  the  public 
mind  and  tell  them  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

Other  speakers  laid  great  stress  on  the  argument  that  true  Free  Trade  principles,  as 
laid  down  by  Cobden,  were  absolutely  inconsistent  with  England's  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  evils  of  the  foreign  bounty  system.  General  Talbot  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  taking  immediate  action,  if  that  action  was  to  be  of  any  service  in  saving  the 
Colonies. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  unanimous  passing  of  the  following  resolutions  : — 
"  That  in  view  of  the  report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commissioners, 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  British  Gpyernment  and  Parliament  to  provide 
an  immediate  remedy  against  the  pernicious  eifects  of  foreign  bounties, 
and  this  Association  pledges  itself  to  devote  its  best  energies  to  obtain 
during  the  session  of  1898  a  practical  settlement  of  this  question  on  the 
basis  of  equal  competition. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  continued  acquiescence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  policy  of  non-intervention  hitherto 
pursued  in  regard  to  foreign  bounties  is  contrary  to  the  true  principles 
of  Free  Tra,de."~~Bx tract  from  Press. 


KEEPING  HIM  GOING./ 

lAL-Jor;  :  "  Hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  round  !  I've  L^ot  something  lhat'll  put 
the  I  life  into  you  !  !  " 

\  Reprothiced  h  special  periiiission  of  llie  Propriflors  of     Punch  ''~] 


I'MWiv  P.RcrniKRs,  I'Uixri'Ks,  27,  I'lixikiM  stumict,  u  dcati';  iui.l,  ijixuon,  k.c. 
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